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Conclusion: 

Thovgh the undisputed accession of a prince, like 
Edward the First, to the throne of his father, does 
not seem so convenient d resting-place in history, 
as one of those revolutions which interrupt the na¬ 
tural chain of events, yet the changes wrought 
during his reign make it properly an epoch in the 
progress of these inquiries. And, indeed, as ours 
is emphatically styled a government by king, 
lords and commons, we cannot perhaps in strict¬ 
ness, carry it farther back than the admission of 
the latter into parliamet^; so that, if the constant 
representation of the. commons is to be referred 
to iie age of Edward the First, it will be nearer 
the tmth to date the English constitution from 
that than from any earlier era. 

H^e various statutes. affecting the law of pro- 
^rty and aSimimstratipn of justice, which Imve 
cai^d jEdward.I. to beinamed, rather hyperMi- 
rive English Justinian,^ !^ .bo imhiediate 
to our present inquiries; Jn a consfitu- 
of view, the principal obj««:t wthat 
^u't€!, en<atied the Confirmation of thp .Charters, 
tiimswery rductantiy conceded py the king 
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ib the twenty-fifth ‘;fear of his reigpa. ;.TI\ do nist €ltA?*. 
know that, England has ever produced any patriots 
to, whojfe memory she owes more gtatitiide than '-Ki-iw: 
I^mph'rey Bohun, earl of Hereford and Essex, 
and Roger Bigdd, earl of Norfolk. In tlie tjreat 
Charter the base spfrit and deserted condition of 
John take off something from the glory of the 
triumph, though they enhance the moderation of 
those who pressed no farther upon an abject ty¬ 
rant. But to withstand the measures of Edward, 
a prince unequalled by any who had reigned in 
England since the Conqueror for prudence, valour 
and success, required a far more intrepid' patrio¬ 
tism. Their provocations, if less outrageous than 
those received from John, were such as evidently 
manifested a disposition in Edward to reign with¬ 
out any controul; a constant refusal to confirm 
the charters, which in that age we.rfe hardly deemed 
to bind the king wiffiouthis actual Consent *,‘heavy 
impositions, especially one on the export of wool; 
and other unwarrantable demands’.. ; He had acted 
with such unmeasured violenfce towards the cieigy, 
on account of their refuel of forther subsidies, tl^t, 
although the iB-jud^d policy of that cl?^ Jiept 
their interests too distinct from thote of tft peo^ 
pie* it was natnral for all ft) be aiarmed;-at the 
pr©ee<^nt- of d^otism.* ; these ehcfoachiittBnts 

fi»^t W8 by CSffisVbut extremely'ftjt told 

MM tfe first ‘writer'srilte bed 
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H«iiri«gfci|l|.ese of tbe histociittis Af 1.. See Xibygbttej 

eited -.bjrf'Hainie. -p. SS—108.' ip ,!^Pteden*f?'ltei^ 
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CMp. made resistance justifiable, and the circumstances 
fAW 'm. it prudent. His ambition, luckily 

for tke people, had involved him in foreign war- 
^SsT. from which he could not recede without dis¬ 
appointment and dishonour. Thus was wrested 
from him that famous statute, inadequately deno¬ 
minated the Confirmation ol the Charters, because 
it added another pillar to our constitution, not 
less important than the Great Charter itself.* 

It was enacted by the 25 E. I. that the charter 
of liberties, and that of the forest, besides being 
explicitly confirmed,t should be sent to all sheriffs, 
justices in eyre, and other magistrates throughout 
the realm, in order to their publication before the 
people; that copies of them should be kept in 
cathedral churches and publicly read twice in the 
year, accompanied by a solemn sentence of ex- 
communication against all who should infringe 
them; that any judgement given contrary to these 
charters should be invalid, and holden for nought. 
This authentic promulgation, these awful sanctions 
of the Great Charter, would alone render the sta¬ 
tute of which we are speaking illustrious. But it 
went a great deal farther. Hitherto the king’s 
prerogative of levying money, by name of tallage 


Walbingham, in Camden’s 
Scriptores Rer. Anglicarum. p. 71 
—73. 

t Edward would not confirm 
the charters, ncftwithstanding his 
promise, without the words, salvo 
jure coronse nostrse; on which the 
two earls retired from court. When 
the confirmation was read to the 


people at St. Paul’s, says Ileming- 
ford, they blessed the king on see¬ 
ing the charters with the great seal 
affixed; but when they heard the 
captious conclusion, they cursed 
him instead. At the next meeting 
of parliament, the king agreed to 
omit these insidious words, p. 16(1. 
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or prise, from his towns and tenants in demesne, chap. 
had passed unquestioned. Some impositions, that 
especially on the export of wool, affected all his Wv**/ 
subjects. It was now the moment to enfranchise ®c(?N8^ 
the people, and give that security to private pro¬ 
perty which Magna Charta had given to personal 
liberty. By the 5th and 6th sections of this sta¬ 
tute “ the aids, tasks, and prises” before taken are 
renounced as precedents; and the king “ grants 
for him and his heirs, as well to archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, priors, and other folk of holy 
church, as also to earls, barons, and to all com¬ 
monalty of the land, that for no business from 
henceforth we shall take such manner of aids, 
tasks nor prises, but by the common assent of the 
realm, and for the common profit thereof, saving 
the ancient aids and prises due and accustomed.” 

The toll upon wool, so far as levied by the king’s 
mere prerogative, is expressly released by the 
seventh section.* 

We come now to a part of our subject exceed- constuu- 
ingly important, but more intricate and contro- 
verted than any other, the constitution of parlia¬ 
ment. I have taken no notice of this in the last 
section, in order to present uninterruptedly to the 


llie supposed statute, De 
Tallagio non coQcedendo, is consi¬ 
dered by filackstone, (Introduc¬ 
tion to Charters, p. oK) as merely 
an abstract of the Confirmatio 
Chartariini. By that iiititled Arti- 
culi super Chartas, 28 Edw. I., a 
court was erected in every county, 
of three knights or others, to be 


elected by the commons of the 
shire, whose sole province was to 
determine offences agaitist the two 
charters, with power of punishing 
by fine and imprisonment: but 
not to extend to any case wherein 
a remedy by writ was already pro¬ 
vided. 
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CHAP, reader the gradual progress of our legislature 
PABTiii complete establishment under the 

Edwards. No excuse need be made for the dry 
^constI' critical disquisition of the following pages; 
but among such obscure inquiries, I cannot feel 
myself as secure from error, as I certainly do from 
partiality. 

The spiri- One constituent branch of the great councils, 
tuai jieers. \^juja,iii the Conqueror and all his suc¬ 

cessors, was composed of the bishops, and the 
heads of religious houses holding their temporali¬ 
ties immediately of the crown. It has been fre¬ 
quently maintained, that these spiritual lords sat 
in parliament only by virtue of their baronial 
tenure. And certainly they did all hold baronies, 
which, according to the analogy of lay peerages, 
were sufficient to give them such a share in the 
legislature. Nevertheless, I think that this is 
rather too contracted a view of the rights of the 
English hierarchy, and indeed, by implication, of 
the peerage. For a great council of advice and 
assent in matters of legislation or national import¬ 
ance was essential to all the northern governments. 
And all of them, except perhaps the Lombards, 
invited the superior ecclesiastics to l|ieir councils; 
not upon any feudal notions, which at that time 
had hardly begun to prevail, but chiefly as repre¬ 
sentatives of the church and of religion itself; 
next, as more learned and enlightened counsellors 
than the lay nobility; and in some degree, no 
doubt, as rich proprietors of land. It will be re¬ 
membered also, that ecclesiastical and temporal 
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affairs were originally decided in the same assem- chap. 
blies, both upon the continent and in England. 

The Norman conquest, which destroyed the s-n-w/ 
Anglo-Saxon nobility, and substituted a new 
race in their stead, could not affect the immot- 
tality of church possessions. The bishops of 
William’s age were entitled to sit in his councils 
by the general custom of Europe, and by the 
common law of England, which the conquest 
did not overturn.* Some smaller arguments 
might be urged against the supposition, that 
their legislative rights are merely baronial; such 
as that the guardian of the spiritualities was com¬ 
monly summoned to parliament during the va¬ 
cancy of a bishopric, and that the five sees created 
by Henry VIII. have no baronies annexed to 
them ;'f but the former reasoning appears less 
technical and confined.;]; 


* Ilody (Treatise on Convoca¬ 
tions, p. 126.) states the matter 
thus: in the Saxon times all hi- 
shop.^j and abbots sat and voted in 
the state councils, or parliament, 
as such, and not on account of 
their tenures. After the conquest 
the abbots sat there not as such, 
but by virtue of t^^eir tenures, as 
barons; and tbeMshops sat in a 
double capacity, as bisliops, and 
as barons. 

+ Ilody, p. 128. 

i It is rather a curious specu¬ 
lative question, and such only, we 
may presume, it will long continue, 
whether bishops arc entitled, on 
charges of treason or felony, to a 
trial by the peers. If this question 
be considered cither theoretically, 


or according to ancient authority, 
I think the affirmative proposition 
is beyond dispute. Ilishops were 
at all times members of the great 
national council, and fully equal to 
lay lords in temporal power us well 
as dignity. Since the conquest, 
they have held their temporalities 
of liie crown by a baronial tenure, 
winch,' if there be any consistency 
in law, must unequivocally distin¬ 
guish them from commoners; since 
any one holding by barony might 
be challenged on a jury, as not be¬ 
ing the peer of the party whom he 
was to try. It is true that they 
take no share in tlie judicial power 
of the house of lords in cases of 
treason orfelony; but this is merely 
in conformity to those ccclcsiasti- 
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CHAP. Next to these spiritual lords are the earls a^sd 
PAOTTH barons, or lay peerage of England. The former 


ENGLISH 

CONST. 


cal canons, which prohibited the 
clergy from partaking in capital 
judgement, and they have always 
withdrawn from tlie house on such 
occasions under a protestation of 
their right to remain. Had it not 
been for this particularity, arising 
wholly out of their own discipline, 
the question of their peerage could 
never have come into dispute. As 
for the common argument, that they 
are not tried as peers, because they 
have no inheritable nobility, T con¬ 
sider it as very frivolous: since it 
takes for granted the precise matter 
in controversy, that an inheritable 
nobility is necessary to the defini¬ 
tion of peerage, or to its incidental 
privileges. 

If we come to constitutional 
precedents, by which, when suffi¬ 
ciently numerous and unexcep¬ 
tionable, all questions of this kind 
are ultimately to be determined, 
the weight of ancient authority 
seems to be in favour of the pre¬ 
lates. In the fifteenth year of Ed¬ 
ward III. (1340), the king brought 
several charges against Archbishop 
Stratford. lie came to parliament, 
with a declared intention of defend¬ 
ing himself before his peers. The 
king insisted upon bis answering in 
the court of exchequer. Stratford 
however persevered; and the house 
of lords by the king's consent ap- 
ointed twelve of their number, 
ishops, earls, and barons, to re¬ 
port whether peers ought to answer 
criminal charges inparliament,and 
not elsewhere. This committee re¬ 
ported to the king in full parliament, 
that the peers of the land ought not 
to be arraigned, nor put on trial, 
except in parliament and by their 
peers. Tlie archbishop upon this 
prayed the king, that inasmuch as 


he had been notoriously defamed, 
he might be arraigned in full parlia¬ 
ment before the peers, and there 
make answer; which-request the 
king granted. Hot. Pari. vol. ii. p. 
127. Collier’s Eccles. Hist. vol. i. 

. 543. The proceedings against 
tratford went no farther, but I 
think it impossible not to admit, 
that his right to trial as a peer was 
fully recognized both by the king 
and lords. 

This is however the latest, and 
perhaps the only instance of a pre¬ 
late’s obtaining so high a privilege. 
In the preceding reign of Edward 
II., if we can rely on the account 
of Walsingham, (p. 119.) Adam 
Orlelon, the factious bishop of He¬ 
reford, had first been arraigned be¬ 
fore the house of lords, and kbse- 
quently convicted by a common 
jury; but the transaction was of a 
singular nature, and the king might 
probably be influenced by the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining a conviction from 
tlie temporal peers, of whom many 
were disaffected to him, in a case 
where privilege of clergy was vehe¬ 
mently claimed. But about 1357, 

. a bishop of Ely, being accused of 
harbouring one guilty of murder, 
though he demanded a trial by the 
peers, was compelled to abide the- 
verdict of a juri.. Collier, p. 557. 
IntheSlstofEdw. 111.(1358), the 
abbot of Missenden was banged for 
coining. 2 Inst. p. 635. -The abbot 
ofthis monastery appears from Dug- 
dale to have been sum taoned by writ 
in the 49 th of Henry III. If he 
. actually, held by barony, I do not 
perceive any strong distinctfon be¬ 
tween his case and that of a bishop. 
The leading precedent, however, 
and that upon which lawyers prin¬ 
cipally found their denial of this 
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dignity was perhaps not so merely official as in the 
Saxon times, although the earl was entitled to the 


c n A p. 
vm. 

PART m. 


privilege to riie bishops, is the esse 
of Fisher, who was certainly tried 
before an ordinary jury; nor am I 
aware that any remonstrance was 
made by himself, or complaint by 
hisfriends.uponthisground. Cran- 
mer was treated in the same man¬ 
ner ; and from these two, being the 
most recent precedents, though nei¬ 
ther of them in the best of times, 
the great plurality of law-books 
have drawn a conclusion, that bi¬ 
shops are not entitled to trial by the 
temporal peers. Nor can there be 
much doubt, that whenever the 
occasion shall occur, this will be 
the decision of the honse of lords. 

These are two peculiarities, as 
it may naturally appear, in the 
aboye-^entioned resolution of the 
lords in Stratford’s case. The first 
is, that they claim to be tried, not 
only before their peers, but in par¬ 
liament. And in the case of the 
bishop of Ely, it is said to have 
been objected to his claim of trial 
by his peers, that parliament was 
not then sitting. (Collier, ubi sup.) 
It is most probable, therefore, that 
the court of the lord high steward, 
for the special purpose of trying a 
peer, was of more recent institu¬ 
tion ; as appears also from Sir £. 
Coke’s expressions. 4 Inst. p. 58. 
The second circums|snce that may 
strike a reader is, that the lords 
assert their privilege in all crimi¬ 
nal cases, hot distinguishing'mis- 
demeanours from treasons and fe¬ 
lonies. But in this they were un¬ 
doubtedly warraiAed by the dear 
language of Magna Charta, which . 
makesi no disthlction of the kjnd. 
The practice of trying a peer for 
misdemeanours by a jury of coiifi 
rooners, concerning the origin of 
which I can say nothing, is one of 


ENGLISH 

those anomalies which too often CONST, 
render our laws capricious and 
unreasonable in the eyes of im¬ 
partial men. 

Since writing the above note, I 
have read Stillingfleet’s treatise on 
the judicial power of the bishops 
in capital cases; n right which 
tliough now, I think, abrogated by 
non-claim and a course of contrary 
precedents, he proves beyond dis¬ 
pute to have existed by the com¬ 
mon law and constitutions of Cla¬ 
rendon, to have been occasionally 
exercised, and to have been only 
suspended by their voluntary act. 

In the course of this argument, he 
treats of the peerage of the bishops, 
and produces abundant evidence 
from the records of parliament that 
they were styled peers, for which, 
though convinced from general re¬ 
collection, I had not leisure or dis¬ 
position to search. But if any 
doubt should remain, the statute 
25 £. Ill. c. 6. contains a legisla¬ 
tive declaration of the peerage of 
bishops. The whole subject is dis¬ 
cussed with much perspicuity and 
force by Stillingfleet, who seems 
however not to press very greatly 
the right of trial by peers, aware 
no doubt of the weight of opposite 
precedents. (Stillingfleet's Works, 
vol. iii. p. 820.) In one distinc¬ 
tion, that the bishops vote in their 
judicial functions as barons, but 
in legislation as magnates, which 
Warimrton has brought forward as 
his own in the Alliance of Church 
and State, Stillingfleet has perhaps 
not taken the strongest ground, 
nor Sufficiently accounted for their 
right of sitting in judgement on 
the impeachment of a commoner. 
Parliamentary impeachment, upon 
charges of high public crimes. 
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CHAP, third penny of all emoluments arising from the 
pjStiii ^administration of justice in the county-courts, and 
might, perhaps, command the militia of his county, 
^coNs™ when it was called forth. Every earl was also a 
"baron; and held an honour or barony of the crown, 
for which he paid a higher relief than an ordinary 
baron, probably bn account of the profits of his 
earldom. I will not pretend to say, whether 
titular earldoms, absolutely distinct from the 
lieutenancy of a county, were as ancient as the 
conquest, which Madox seems to think, or were 
considered as irregular, so late as Henry II., ac¬ 
cording to Lord Lyttleton. In Dugdale’s Baron- 


seems to be the exercise of a right 
inherent in the great council of 
the nation, some traces of which 
appear even before the conquest; 
(Chron. Sax. p. 164. 169.) inde¬ 
pendent of, and superseding, that 
of trial by peers, which if tlie 29th 
section of Magna Charta be strictly 
construed, is only required upon 
indictments at the king's suit. And 
this consideration is of great weight 
in the question still unsettled, whe¬ 
ther a commoner can be tried by 
the lords upon an impeachment 
for treason. 

The treatise of Stillingfleet was 
written on occasion of the objec¬ 
tion raised by the commons to the 
bishops voting on the question of 
Lord Danby's pardon, which he 
pleaded in bar of his impeach¬ 
ment. Burnet seems to suppose, 
that their right of final judgement 
had never been defended, and 
confounds judgement with sen¬ 
tence. Mr. Hargrave, strange to 
say, has made a much gre^r 
blunder, and imagined -that the 
question related to their right of 


voting on a bill of attainder, which 
no one, I believe, ever disputed. 
Notes on Co. Litt. 134 b. 

* Madox, Baronia Anglica, p. 
138. Dialogus do Scaccario, 1. i. 
c. 17. Lyttleton’s Henry 11. vol. 
ii, p. 217. The last of these 
writers supposes, contrary to Sel- 
den, that the earls continued to be 
governors of their counties under 
Henry II. Stephen created a few 
titular earls, with grants of crown 
lands to support them; but his 
successor resumed the grants, apd 
deprived them of their cartdpms. 

In Rymer’s Fcedera, vol. i. p. 3. 
we find a grant of Matilda, creat¬ 
ing Milo of Glocester earl of Here¬ 
ford, with the moat and castlp of 
that city in fee to him and his 
heirs, the third penny of the rent 
of the city, and of the pleas in the 
county, three manors and a forest, 
and the service of three tenants in 
chief, with all their fiefsj to be 
held with all privileges and liber¬ 
ties as fully as ever any earl in 
Et^land had possessed them. 
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age, Iv^nd none of this description in the first 
Norman reigns, for even that of Clare was con¬ 
nected with the local earldom of Hertford. 

It is universally agreed, that the only baronies 
known for two centuries after the conquest wer6 
incident to the tenure of land held immediately 
from the crown. There are however material dif¬ 
ficulties in the way of rightly understanding their 
nature, which ought not to be passed over, because 
the consideration of baronial tenures will best de¬ 
velop the formation of our parliamentary system. 
Two of our most eminent legal antiquaries, Selden 
and Madox, have entertained different opinions as 
to the characteristics and attributes of this tenure. 

According to the first, every tenant in chief by 
knight-service was an honorary or parliamentary 
baron by reason of his tenure. All these were 
summoned to the king’s councils, and were peers 
of his court. Their baronies, or honours, as they 
were frequently called, consisted of a number of 
knight’s fees, that is, of estates, from each of 
which the feudal service of a knight was due; not 
fixed to thirteen fees and a third, as has been 
erroneously conceived, but varying according to 
the extent of the barony, and the reservation of 
service at the time of its creation. Were they 
more or fewer, however, their owner was equally 
a baron, and Summoned^ to serve the king in par¬ 
liament wilh his advice and judgement, as appears 
by many.iecords and passages in history. 

But about the latter end of John’s reign, some 
only of the most eminent tenants in chief were 
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CHAP. 

vm. 

PARTHI. 

ENGLISH 

CONST. 


summoned by particular writs; the rest by one 
general summons through the sheriffs of their 
several counties. This is declared in the Great 
Charter of that prince, wherein he promises that, 
‘whenever an aid or scutage shall be required, 
faciemus summoneri archiepiscopos, episcopos* 
abbates, comites el majores barones regni sigilla- 
tim per literas nostras. Et prteterea faciemus 
summoneri in generali per vicecomites et ballivos 
nostros omnes alios qui in capite tenent de nobis. 
Thus the barons are distinguished from other 
tenants in chief, as if the former name were only 
applicable to a particular number of the king's im¬ 
mediate vassals. But it is reasonable to think, that 
before this charter was made, it had been settled 
by the law of some other parliament, how these 
greater barons should be distinguished from the 
lesser tenants in chief; else what certainty could 
there be in an expression so general and indefinite? 
And this is likely to have proceeded from the 
pride with which the ancient and wealthy barons 
of the realm would regard those newly created by 
grants of escheated honours, or those decayed in 
estate, who yet were by their tenures on an et[ua- 
lity with themselves. They procured therefore 
two innovations in their condition; first, that%e8e 
inferior barons should be summoned geners^fy by 
the sheriff, instead of tseceiving tfieir-^rticular 
writs, which made an hoiwrary distineti|n; and 
next, that, they should pay relief, not ^ for an 
entire barony, one hundred marks; but at the 
rate of five pounds for each knight’s-fee which 
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tli^y held of the crown. This changed their ciiAr, 
tenure to one by mere knight-service, and their 
depomination to tenants in chief. It was not diffi- 
cult, afterwards, for the greater barons to exclude 
any from coming to parliament as such, withoutr 
particular writs directed to them, for which pur¬ 
pose some law was probably enacted in the reign 
of Henry HI. If indeed we could place reliance 
on a nameless author whom Camden has quoted, 
this limitation of the peerage to such as were 
expressly summoned depended upon a statute 
made soon after the battle of Evesham. But no 
one has ever been able to discover Camden’s 
authority, and the change was, probably, of a 
much earlier date.* 

Such is the theory of Selden, which, if it rested oiMadoi, 
less upon conjectural alterations in the law, would 
undoubtedly solve some material difficulties that 
occur in the opposite view of the subject. Accord¬ 
ing to Madox, tenure by knight’s service in chief 
was always distinct from that by barony. It is and obsei- 
npt,ea|iy, however,, to point out the characteristic ipoTimiii. 
differences of the two; nor has that eminent anti- 
quaty, in his large work, the Baronia Angiica, 
laid down any definition, or attempted to explain 
the jept nature of a barony. The distinction could 
notf.^Oi^ist in the number of knight’s fees; for the 
barony Ql®w«yton consisted of only three; while 
John dOiPaliol held tSiirty fees by mere knight- 


Sclden’s p. TtS—743. 
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CHAP, service.* Nor does it seem to have consisted in 
PART m privilege or service of attending parliament, 
—'.-w' since all tenants in chief were usually summoned. 
^const!* whatever may have been the line between 
these modes of tenure, there seems complete proof 
of their separation long before the reign of John. 
Tenants in chief are enumerated distinctly from 
earls and barons in the charter of Henry I. 
Knights, as well as barons, are named as present 
in the parliament of Northampton in 1165, in that 
held at the same town in 1176, and upon other 
occasions.! Several persons appear in the Liber 
Niger Scaccarii, a roll of military tenants made 
in the age of Henry II., who held single knight’s 
fees of the crown. It is however highly probable, 
that, in a lax sense of the word, these knights may 
sometimes have been termed barons. The author 
of the Dialogus de Scaccario speaks of those 
holding greater or lesser baronies, including, as 
appears by the context, all tenants in chief.J The 
former of these seem to be the majores barones of 
King John's Charter. And the secundse dignitatis 
barones, said by a contemporary historian to Lave 
been present in the parliament of Northampton, 
were in all probability no other than the knightly 
tenants of the crown.§ For the word barp, origi- 


Lyttleton’s Henry 11. vol. ii. 

p. 212. 

f Body on Convocations, p. 222. 
c. 0 . 

§ and Lord Lyttleton 

maintain these of the 


second rank’^. to have been the 
sub-vaa^ls of the crown; tenants 
of fhe ^great barons, to whom the 
name was sometimes improperly 
applied. Tliis was very consistent 
with their opinion, that the com¬ 
mons were a part of parliament at 
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nally meaning only a man, was of very large sig¬ 
nificance, and is not unfrequently applied to com¬ 
mon freeholders, as in the phrase of court-baron. 
It was used too for the magistrates or chief men 
of cities, as it is still for the judges of the exche-* 
qner, and the representatives of the Cinque-Ports. 

The passage however before cited from the 
Great Charter of John affords one spot of firm 
footing in the course of our progress. Then, at 
least, it is evident that all tenants in chief were 
entitled to their summons; the greater barons by 
particular writs, the rest, through one directed to 
their sheriff. The epoch when all, who, though 
tenants in chief, had not been actually summoned, 
were deprived of their right of attendance in par¬ 
liament, is again involved in uncertainty and con¬ 
jecture. The unknown writer quoted by Camden 
seems not sufficient authority to establish his as¬ 
sertion, that they were excluded by a statute 
made after the battle of Evesham. The principle 
was most likely acknowledged at an earlier time. 
Simon de Montfort summoned only twenty-three 
temporal peers to his famous parliament. In the 
year 1255, the barons complained, that many of 
their number had not received ffieir writs, accord¬ 
ing to the tenour of the charter, and refused to 
grant an aid to the king till they were issued. 


CHAP. 

VIII. 
PART III. 


that ,But Hume, assuming 

at once ^he t^th of their mterpre> 
tation in this instance, and ^ 
falsehood of their system, treats it 
as a deviation from the established 


rule, and a proof of the unsettled 
state of the constitution. 

• M. Paris, p. 785. The barons 
even tell the kiug, that this was 
contrary to charter, in which 
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CHAP. But it would have been easy to disappoint this 
I'AOTni of packing a parliament, if an unsuminoned 
baron could have sat by mere right of his tenure. 
The opinion of Selden, that a law of exclusion was 
lenacted towards the beginning of Henry's reigpi 
is not liable to so much objection. But perhaps 
it is unnecessary to frame an hypothesis of this 
nature. Writs of summons might probably be 
older than the time of John ■* and when this had 
become the customary and regular preliminary of 
a baron’s coming to parliament, it was a natural 
transition to look upon it as an indispensable con¬ 
dition ; in times when the prerogative was high, 
the law unsettled, and the service in parliament 
deemed by many still more burthensome than 
honourable. Some omissions in summoning the 
king’s tenants to' former parliaments may perhaps 
have produced the above-mentioned provision of 
the Great Charter, which had a relation to the 
imposition of taxes, wherein it was deemed essen¬ 
tial to obtain a more universal consent, than was 
required in councils held for state, or even for 
advice.t 

Whether It is not easy to determine how long the infe- 
nanTsTn Tior tenants in chief continued to sit personally in 
Sd'raf- In the charters of Henry III., the 


nevertheless the clause to that 
effect, contained in his father’s 
charter, had been omitted. 

* Henry II., in 1175, forbad 
any of those who had been con¬ 
cerned m-the late rebellion to come 
to hi.s court without a particular 
sumiiions, C'artKjyjUii. p. 249. 


+ Upon the subject of tenure 
by barony, besides the writers tP 
ready quoted, eqe West’s Inquiry 
into the method«f acting Peers, 
and Carte’s Histor^ .of iSigland, 
ipol. ii. p. 247. 
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. clause which we have been considering is omitted: c a a r. 
and I think there is no express proof remaining, ' 
that the sheriff was ever directed to summon the 
king’s military tenants within his county, in the 
manner which the charter of John required, ft uamcnt un¬ 
appears however that they were in fact members 
of parliament on many occasions during Henry’s 
reign, which shews that they were summoned, 
either by particular writs, or through the sheriff; 
and the latter is the more plausible conjecture. 

There is indeed great obscurity as to the consti¬ 
tution of parliament in this reign; and the pas¬ 
sages which I am about to produce may lead 
some to conceive that the freeholders were repre¬ 
sented even from its beginning. I rather incline 
to a different opinion. 

In the Magna Charta of 1 Henry III., it is 

said: Pro hac donatione et concessione. 

archiepiscopi, episcopi, comites, barones, milites, 
et liberJ; tenentes, et omnes de regno nostro dede- 
runt nobis quintam decimam partem omnium bo- 
noruni suorum mobilium.* So in a record of 19 
Henry III.: Comites, et barones, et omnes alii de 
toto regno nostro Angliae, spontanea voluntate 
sua concesserunt nobis efficax auxilium.t The 
largeness of these words is, however, controuled 
by a sub.sequent passage, which declares the tax 
to be imposed ad mandatum omnium comitum et 
baronum et omnium aliorum qui de nobis tcneiit in 
capite. And it seems to have been a general prac- 

llody on Convocations, p. f Brarly, introduction to Jli.s- 

293. lory of England. Appendix, p, ^3* 
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\\ee, to assume the common consent of all ranks, 
\\\\.' whvch had actuaWy been agreed hy the 

higher. In a similar writ, 21 Henry; III., the 
are enumerated specifically; archie- 
piscopi, episcopi, abbates, priores, et clerici terras 
habentes qine ad ecclesias suas non pertinent, 
comites, barones, milites, et liberi homines, pro 
se et suis villanis, nobis coucesserunt in auxilium 
tricesimam partem omnium mobilium.* In the 
close roll of the same year, we have a writ 
directed to the archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
priors, earls, barons, knights, and freeholders, 
(liberi homines) of Ireland; in which an aid is 
desired of them, and it is urged, that one had 
been granted by his fideles Anglim.t 

But this attendance in parliament of inferior 
tenants in chief, some of them too poor to have 
received knighthood, grew insupportably vexa¬ 
tious to themselves, and was not well liked by the 
king. He knew them to be dependent upon the 
barons, and dreaded the confluence of a multi¬ 
tude, who assumed the privilege of coming in 
arms to the appointed place. So inconvenient 
and mischievous a scheme could not long subsist 
among an advancing people, and fortunately the 
true remedy was discovered with little difficulty. 
0 ;^in and The principle of re'presentation, in its widest 
P'anTen- scHse, Can hardly be unknown to any govern- 
not purely democratical. In almost every 


* Brady’s History of England, -f Brady’s Introduction, p. 94. 
voi. i. Appendix, p, 182. 
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country the sense of the whole is understood to be chap. 
spoken by a part, and the decisions of a part are 
binding upon the whole. Among our ancestors, ’ 

the lord stood in the place of his vassals, and, still 
more unquestionably, the abbot in that of his* 
monks. The system indeed of ecclesiastieal coun¬ 
cils, considered as organs of the church, rested 
upon the principle of a virtual or an e.vpress re¬ 
presentation, and had a tendency to render its 
application to national assemblies more familiar. 

The first instance of actual representation which 
occurs in our history is only four years after the 
conquest: when William, if we may rely on Hove- 
den, caused twelve persons skilled in the customs 
of England to be chosen from each county, who 
were sworn to inform him rightly of their laws; 
and these, so ascertained, were ratified by the 
consent of the great council. This, Sir Mathew 
Hale asserts to be “ as sufficient and effectual a 
parliament as ever was held in England. ’* But 
there is no appearance that these twelve deputies 
of each county were invested with any higher 
authority than that of declaring their ancient 
usages. No stress can be laid, at least, on this 
insulated and anomalous assembly, the e.xistence 
of which is only learned from an historian of a 
century later. 

We find nothing that can arrest our attention, 
in searching out the origin of county representa¬ 
tion, till we come to a writ in the fifteenth year of 


* Hist, of Common Law, vol. i. p. 202. 

c 2 
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CHAP. John, directed to all the sheriffs in the following 
terms: Rex Vicecomiti N., salutem. Praecipimus 
X—v-^ tibi quod omnes milites ballivae tuse qui summo- 
luerunt esse apud Oxoniam ad Nos a die Om¬ 
nium Sanctorum in quindecim dies venire facias 
cum armis suis: corpora vero baronum sine arrais 
singulariter, et quatuor d'mrdos milites de comi- 
tatu tuo, illuc venire facias ad eundem terminum, 
ad loquendum nobiscum de negotiis regni nostri. 
For the explanation of this obscure writ, I must 
refer to what Prynne has said;* but it remains 
problematical, whether these four knights (the 
only clause which concerns our purpose) were to 
be elected by the county, or returned, in the na¬ 
ture of a jury, at the discretion of the sheriff. 
Since there is no sufficient proof whereon to de¬ 
cide, we can only say with hesitation, that there 
may have been an instance of county representa¬ 
tion in the fifteenth year of John. 

We may next advert to a practice, of which 
there is very clear proof in the reign of Henry III. 
Subsidies granted in parliament were assessed, 
not as in former times, by the justices upon their 
circuits, but by knights freely chosen in the 
county-court. This appears by two writs, one of 
the fourth, and one of the ninth year of Henry 
IILf At a subsequent period, by a provision of 
the Oxford parliament in 1258, every county 
elected four knights to inquire into grievances, 
and deliver their inquisition into parliament.^ 

* 2 Prynne’s Register, p. 16. t Brady's Hist, of England, vol. 

i Brady’s Introduction. Ap- i. Appendix, p. 227. 
pcndix, pp. 41. and 44. 
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The next writ now extant, that wears the ap- c ii a v . 
pearance of parliamentary representation, is in the 
thirty-eighth of Henry III. This, after reciting 
that the earls, barons, and other great men (caeteri 
magnates) were to meet at London three weeks 
after Easter, with horses and arms, for the pur¬ 
pose of sailing into Gascony, requires the sheriff 
to compel all within his jurisdiction, who hold 
twenty pounds a year of the king in chief, or of 
those in ward of the king, to appear at the same 
time and place. And that besides those men¬ 
tioned he shall cause to come before the king’s 
council at Westminster on the fifteenth day after 
Easter, two good and discreet knights of his 
county, whom the men of the county shall have 
chosen for this purpose, in the stead of all and 
each of them, to consider, along with the knights 
of other counties, what aid they will grant the 
king in such an emergency.* In the principle of 
election, and in the object of the assembly, which 
was to grant money, this certainly resembles a 
summons to parliament. There are indeed ano¬ 
malies, sufficiently remarkable upon the face of 
the writ, which distinguish this meeting from a 
regular parliament. But when the scheme of 
obtaining money from the commons of shires 
through the consent of their representatives had 
once been entertained, it was easily applicable to 
more formal councils of the nation. 

A few years later there appears another writ 


* 2 I’ryime, p. 23. 
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c n A p. analogous to a summons. During the contest bc- 
^ tween Henry HI. and the confederate ba'^ons in 
1261, they presumed to call a sort of parliament, 
*(m'ST!' summoning three knights out of every county, 
secum tractaturos super communibus negotiis 
regni. This we learn only by an opposite writ 
issued by the king, directing the sheriff to injoin 
these knights who had been convened by the 
earls of Leicester and Glocestcr to their meeting 
at St. Albans, that they should repair instead to 
the king at Windsor, and to no other place, nobis¬ 
cum super pramiissis colloquium habituros.* It 
is not absolutely certain, that these knights were 
elected by their respective counties. But even if 
they were so, this assembly has much less the 
appearance of a parliament, than that in the 
thirty-eighth of Henry HI. 

At length, in the year 1265, the forty-ninth of 
Henry III. while he was a captive in the hands of 
Simon de Moutfort, writs were issued in his name 
to all the sheriffs, directing them to return two 
knights for the body of their county, with tw'O 
citizens or burgesses for every city and borough 
contained within it. This therefore is the epoch, 
at w'hich the representation of the commons be¬ 
comes indisputably manifest; even should we're¬ 
ject altogether the more equivocal instances of it 
which have just been enumerated, 
nheijcr If indeed the knights w'ere still elected by none 
wcrS'iId but the king’s military tenants, if the mode of re- 
cratntenc- pfesenUtion was merely adopted to spare them 

2 Prvniir, p. 57. 
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the inconvenience of personal attendance, the im- riiAi*. 
mediate innovation in onr polity was not very 

^ ^ I'ART 111. 

extensive, ihis is an interesting, but very ob- 
score topic of inquiry. Spelman and Brady, with ’oixsr!* 
other writers, have restrained the original right cA' 
election to tenants in chief, among whom, in pro¬ 
cess of time, those holding under mesne lords, not 
being readily distinguisliablc in the hurry of an 
election, contrived to slide in, till at length their 
encroachments were rendered legitimate by the 
statute 7 H. IV. c. 15. which put all suitors to 
the county-court on an equal footing as to the 
elective franchise. The argument on this side 
might bo plausibly urged with thoifollowing rea¬ 
soning. 

The spirit of a feudal monarchy, whicli com¬ 
pelled every lord to act by the advice and assent 
of his immediate vassals, established no relation 
between him and those who held nothing at his 
hands. They were included, so far as he was 
concerned, in their superiors; and the feudal inci¬ 
dents were due to him from the whole of his vas¬ 
sal's fief, whatever tenants might possess it by 
sub-infeudation. In England, the tenants in chief 
alone were called to the great councils before re¬ 
presentation was thought of, as is evident both by 
the charter of .lohn, and by the language of many 
records; nor were any others concerned in levying 
aids or escuages, which were only due by virtue of 
their tenure. These military tenants were become 
in the reign of Henry III. far more numerous 
than they had been under the Conqueror. If we 
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CHAP, include those who held of the king ut de honore, 
PAKT^iii tenants of baronies escheated or in 

ward, who may probably have enjoyed the same 
privileges, being subject, in general, to the same 
burthens, their number will be greatly augmented 
and form no inconsiderable portion of the free¬ 
holders of the kingdom. After the statute com¬ 
monly called Quia emptores in the eighteenth of 
Edward I. they were likely to increase much 
more, as every licensed alienation of any portion 
of a fief by a tenant in chief would create a new 
freehold immediately depending upon the crown. 
Many of these tenants in capite held very small 
fractions of k»ight’s fees, and were consequently 
not called upon to receive knighthood. They 
were plain freeholders holding in chief, and the 
liberi homines or liberii tenentes of those writs 
which have been already quoted. The common 
form indeed of writs to the sheriff directs the 
knights to be chosen de communitate comitatus.. 
But the word communitas, as in boroughs, denotes 
only the superior part: it is not unusual to find 
mention in records of communitas populi or omnes 
de regno, where none are intended but the barons, 
or at most the tenants in chief. If we look atten¬ 
tively at the earliest instance of summoning 
knights of shires to parliament, that in 38 H. III., 
which has been noticed above, it will appear that 
they could only have been chosen by military 
tenants in chief. The object of calling this par¬ 
liament, if parliament it were, was to obtain an 
aid from the military tenants, who, holding less 
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than a knight’s fee, were not required to do per- chai’. 
sonal service. None then, surely, but the tenants 
in chief could be electors upon this occasion, -—-v-w 
which merelyrespected their feudal duties. Again, *^con"st” 
to come much lower down, we find a series of 
petitions in the reigns of Edward III. and Richard 
II., which seem to lead us to a conclusion, that 
only tenants in chief were represented by the 
knights of shires. The writ for wages directed 
the sheriff to levy them on the commons of the 
county, both within franchises and without, (tain 
intra libertates quam extra). But the tenants of 
lords holding by barony endeavoured to exempt 
themselves from this burthen, in which they seem 
to have been countenanced by the king. This led 
to frequent remonstrances from the commons, who 
finally procured a statute, that all lands, not dis¬ 
charged by prescription, should contribute to the 
payment of wages.* But, if these mesne tenants 
had possessed equal rights of voting with tenants 
in chief, it is impossible to conceive that they 
would have thought of claiming so unreasonable 
an exemption. Yet, as it would appear harsh to 
make any distinction between the rights of those 
who sustained an equal burthen, we may perceive, 
how the freeholders holding of mesne lords might 
on that account obtain after the statute a partici¬ 
pation in the privilege of tenants in chief. And 
without supposing any partiality or connivance, it 
is easy to comprehend, that while the nature of 


12 llic II. c. 12. Pryime’s Ilh Ilegister. 
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CHAP, tenures and services was so obscure, as to give 
rise to continual disputes, of which the ancient 
records of the King’s Bench are full, no sheriff 
™rasT* ^0"*^ accurate in rejecting the votes of 

•common freeholders, repairing to the county- 
court, and undistinguishable, as must be allowed, 
from tenants in capite upon other occasions such 
as serving on juries, or voting on the election of 
coroners. To all this it yields some corroboration, 
that a neighbouring though long hostile kingdom, 
wi)o borrowed much of her law from our own, has 
never admitted any ireeholders, except tenants in 
chief of the crown, to a suffrage in county elec¬ 
tions. These attended the parliament of Scot- 
liind in person till 1428, when a law of .lames I. 
permitted them to send representatives.* 

Such is, I think, a fair statement of the argu¬ 
ments that might be alledged by those who would 
restrain the right of election to tenants of the 
crown. It may be urged on the other side, that 
the genius of the feudal .system was never com¬ 
pletely displayed in England; much less can we 
make use of that policy to explain institutions 
that prevailed under Edward I. Instead of aids 
and scutages levied upon the kings military 
tenants, the crown found ampler resources in sub¬ 
sidies upon moveables, from which no class of men 
was exempted. But the statute that abolished all 
unparliamentary taxation led, at least in theoreti- 


Pinkerton^s Hist, of Scotland, was not regularly acted upon till 
\ol. i. p. 120. 357. But tins law 1587. p. 368. 
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cal principle, to extend the elective franchise to c ii a r. 
as large a mass of the people as could conve- 
niently exercise it. It was even in the mouth 
of our kings, that what concerned all should be ^c()NhT.'' 
approved by all. Nor is the language of ah’ 
extant writs less adverse to the supposition that 
the right of suffrage in county elections was 
limited to tenants in chief. It seems extraordi¬ 
nary, that such a restriction, if it existed, should 
never be dedueible from these instruments ; that 
their terms should invariably be large enough to 
eomprise all freeholders. Yet no more is ever 
required of the sheriff than to return two knights, 
ehosen by the body of the eouuty. Tor they are 
not only said to be returned pro communitatc, biit 
“ per commuuitatem,” and “ de assensu totius 
communitatis.” Nor is it satisfactory to alledge, 
without any proof, that this word should be re¬ 
stricted to the tenants in chief, contrary to what 
must appear to be its obvious meaning.* Cer¬ 
tainly if these tenants of the crown had found 
inferior freeholders usurping a right of suffrage, 
we might expect to find it the subject of some 


• What can one, wlio ntlopts 
this opinion of J)r..Brady say to 
the followin,jj record ? Rex milili- 
bus, liberis hoininibus, et toti com- 
mmitati cornitatus W'ygornijc tarn 
intra libertates quam extra, salutem. 
Cum coiniles, baroncs, inililes, li- 
beri homines, et communitatos co- 
mitutiium' regni nostri viccsimam 
omnium bonorum suorura mobi- 
liuiii, civesque et burgenses ot 
communitates omnium civitatum 
et burtronim ejusdem regni, necnon 
tenentes de nnliquis dominicis co- 


ronre iiostrte qiiindecimam bono¬ 
rum suorum mobiliura nobis con- 
ces.scruiit. Pat. Rot. 1 K. 11. in 
Rot. Parl.'vol. i. p. 442. See also 
p. 241. and p. 269, If the word 
communitas is here used in any 
precise sense, which, when ]>os- 
sible, we are to suppose in con¬ 
struing a legal instrument, it must 
designate, not the tenants in chief, 
but the inferior class, wlio, fliough 
neither freeholders nor fr(\i bur¬ 
gesses, were yet contributablc to 
the subsidy on their goods. 
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CHAP, legislative provision, or at least of some petition 
PART III. complaint And, on the other hand, it would 
have been considered as unreasonable to levy the 

CONST, wagesdue to knights of the shire for their service 
•in parliament on those who had no share in their 
election. But it appears by writs at the very 
beginning of Edward II.’s reign, that wages were 
levied “ de communitate comitatus.”* It will 
scarcely be contended, that no one was to contri¬ 
bute under this writ, but tenants in chief; and 
yet the word communitas can hardly be applied 
to different persons, when it occurs in the same 
instrument, and upon the same matter. The 
series of petitions above-mentioned relative to the 
payment of wages rather tends to support a con¬ 
clusion that all mesne tenants had the right of 
suffrage, if they thought fit to exercise it, since it 
was earnestly contended that they were liable to 
contribute towards that expense. Nor does there 
appear any reason to doubt that all freeholders, 
except those within particular franchises, were 
suitors to the county-court; an institution of no 
feudal nature, and in which elections were to be 
made by those present. i\s to the meeting to 
which knights of shires were summoned in 38 H. 
III., it ought not to be reckoned a parliament, 
but rather one of those anomalous conventions 
which sometimes occurred in the unfixed state of 
government. It is at least the earliest known in¬ 
stance of representation, and leads us to no con¬ 
clusion in respect of later times, when the com- 


Madox, Firma Burgi, p. 99 and p. 102. nolo Z. 
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mons had become an essential part of the legis- chap. 
lature, and their consent was required to all 
public burthens. • 

This question, upon the whole, is certainly not 
free from considerable difficulty. The legal anti-* 
quaries are divided. Prynne does not seem to 
have doubted but that the knights were “ elected 
in the full county, by and for the whole county,” 
without respect to the tenure of the freeholders.* 

But Brady and Carte are of a different opinion.f 
Yet their disposition to narrow the basis of the 
constitution is so strong, that it creates a sort of 
prejudice against their authority. And if I might 
offer an opinion on so obscure a subject, I should 
be much inclined to believe, that even from the 
reign of Henry I., the election of knights by all 
freeholders in the county-court, without regard to 
tenure, was little, if at all, different from what it 
is at present.^ 

The progress of towns in several continental Progresiof 

^ ° . . towns. 

countries from a condition bordering upon servi¬ 
tude to wealth and liberty has more than once 
attracted our attention in other parts of the pre¬ 
sent work. Their growth in England, both from 
general causes and imitative policy, was very 
similar and nearly co-incident. Under the Anglo- 
Saxon line of sovereigns, we scarcely can discover 
in our scanty records the condition of their inhabi¬ 
tants; except retrospectively from the great sur¬ 
vey of Domesday Book, which displays the state 

* Prynne’s 2d Register, p. 50. discussed with much ability in the 
•f- Carte’s Hist, of Englana, vol. Edinburgh Ueview, vol. xxvi. p. 
ii. p-250, 341. 

t The present question has been 
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c IIAP. of Engrland tinder Edward the Confessor. Some 
VABT itttention to commerce had been shewn by Alfred 
and Alhclslan; and a merchant who had made 
^^Nsf!' tlwee voyages beyond sea was raised by a law of 
•the latter monarch to the dignity of a Thane.* 
This privilege was not perhaps often claimed; but 
the burgesses of towns were already a distinct 
class from the ceorls or rustics, and, though hardly 
free according to our estimation, seem to have 
laid the foundation of more extensive immunities. 
It is probable, at least, that the English towns had 
made full as great advances towards emancipation 
as those of France. At the conquest, we find the 
burgesses or inhabitants of towns living under the 
superiority or protection of the king, or of some 
other lord, to whom they paid annual rents, and 
determinate dues or customs. Sometimes they 
belonged to different lords; and sometimes the 
same burgess paid custom to one master, while he 
was under the jurisdiction of another. They fre¬ 
quently enjoyed special privileges as to inherit¬ 
ance ; and in two or three instances they seem to 
have possessed common property, belonging to a 
sort of guild or corporation; but never, as far as 
appears by any evidence, had they a municipal 
administration by magistrates of their own choice.j' 
Besides the regular payments, which were in ge¬ 
neral not heavy, they were liable to tallages at 

• Wilkins, p. 71. At Canterbury the burgesses had 

f Burgenses Exoiiiiv urbis ha- forty-five houses witliout the city, 
bent extra civitalem terrain duo- de quibus ipsi habebant giablum et 
decim carwcatarum; quae nullani consiietudinem, rex autem socam 
consuetudinem reddunt nisi ad ip* etsacam; ipsi quoque burgenses 
sam civitateni. Domesday, p. 100. habebant de rege triginta tres acras 
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the discretion of their lords. This burthen con- chap. 
tinued for two centuries, with no limitation, ex- 
cept that the barons were latterly forced to ask 
permission of the king before they set a tallage on 
their tenants, which was commonly done when he 
imposed one upon hi.s own.* Still the towns be- 


prati in gildain siiam. p. 2. In 
Lincoln and Stamford some re¬ 
sident proprietors, called Lugo- 
manni, had jurisdiction (socam et 
sacam) over their tenants. Unt 
no where liavc \ been able to dis¬ 
cover any trace of internal self 
government; unle.s.s (’hester may 
be deemed an exception, where we 
read of twelve judiccs civitaiis; 
but by whom constituted, docs not 
appear. The word lageman seems 
equivalent to judex. 'Hie guild 
mentioned above at Canlerbury 
was, in all probability, a voluntary 
association; .so at Dover we find 
the burgesses guildhall, gihalla 
burgcn.siuni. p. 1. 

Many of the passages in Domes¬ 
day relative to the state of bur¬ 
gesses are collected in Brady’s 
History of Boroughs; a work, 
wliich, if read with due suspicion 
of the author’s honesty, will con¬ 
vey a great deal of knowledge. 

Since the former part of this 
note was written, 1 have met with 
a charter granted by Henry If. to 
Lincoln, which .seems to refer, 
more explicitly than any similar 
instrument, to municipal ])rivileges 
of jurisdiction enjoyed by the citi¬ 
zens under Ldward the Confessor. 
These charters, it is well known, 
do not always recite what is true; 
yet it is possible, that the citizens 
of Lincoln, which had been one 
of the five Danish towns, some¬ 
times mentioned with a sort of dis¬ 
tinction by writers before the con¬ 
quest, might be in a more advan¬ 
tageous situation than the gene¬ 


rality of burgesse.s. Sciatis mo 
concessisse civibus mcis Ijucoln, 
oiimes libertalcs ct coiisiictndincs 
et leges suas, quas habucrunt tem¬ 
pore Kdwardi el Will, el Ilciir. re- 
gum Angliic, ct gildam siiam mcr- 
catoriam de honimibus civitatis et 
de ahis mercatoribus coinitalus, 
sicut illain liabuerunt tempore 
jircdicturum aiaeccNSorum nostro- 
rum, regum Anglia-, melius et 
hberius. Kt onmes homines qui 
infra quatuor divisas civitates ma- 
nent et mercatuin dcducunt, sint 
ad gildas, et consuctudines ct as- 
sisas civitatis, sicut melius fucrunt 
temp. Kdw. ct \\’ill. et Henr. re¬ 
gum Angluu. Jlyiner, t. i. p. 40. 
(Kdil. 181G.) 

1 am indebted to tl»c friendly 
remarks of the periodical critic 
whom I have before mentioned, 
for reminding me of other charters 
of the same age, expressed in a 
similar manner, which in my haste 
1 had overlooked, though printed 
in common books. Jiut whether 
these general words ought to out¬ 
weigh llic silence of J)omesday 
Book, 1 am not prepared to de¬ 
cide. I have d<lmittRd below, that 
tile possession of corporate pro- 
jierty implies an elective govern¬ 
ment for its administration, and I 
think it perfectly clear that the 
guilds made bye-laws for the regu¬ 
lation of their members. Yet this 
is something different from muni¬ 
cipal jurisdiction over all the inha¬ 
bitants of a town. 

* Madox, Hist, of I'.xclic(iucr, 
c. 17. 
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(. 11 Ap. came considerably richer; for the profits of their 
PART^ii were undiminished by competition; and 

the consciousness that they could not be indivi- 
^uonst!* dually despoiled of their possessions, like the vil¬ 
leins of the country around, inspired an industry 
and perseverance, which all the rapacity of Nor¬ 
man kings and barons was unable to daunt or 
overcome. 

Townsietin One of the earliest and most important changes 
fee-farm. Condition of the burgesses was the conver¬ 

sion of their individual tributes into a perpetual 
rent from the whole borough. The town was 
then said to be affermed, or let in fee-farm to the 
burgesses and their successors for ever.* Pre¬ 
viously to such a grant, the lord held the town in 
his demesne, and was the legal proprietor of the 
soil and tenements ;f though I by no means 
apprehend that the burgesses were destitute of a 
certain estate in their possessions. But of a town 
in fee-farm he only kept the superiority, and the 
inheritance of the annual rent, which he might 
recover by distress-t The burgesses held their 
lands by burgage-tenure, nearly analogous to, or 
rather a species of, free socage.:^ Perhaps before 
the grant they might correspond to modern copy- 
holders. It is of some importance to observe, that 
the lord by such a grant of the town in fee-farm, 
whatever we may think of its previous condition, 
divested himself of his property, or lucrative do- 

* Madox, Firma Burgi, p. 1. It was at Huntingdon. Domes> 
There is one instance, I know not day, n. 203. 
if any more could be found, of a f Madox, p. 12,13. 
firma burgi before the conquest. j Id. p. 21. 
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minion over the soil, in return for the perpetual 
rent; so that tallages subsequently set at his own 
discretion upon the inhabitants, however common, 
can hardly be considered as a just exercise of the 
rights of proprietorship. 

Under such a system of arbitrary taxation, 
however, it was evident to the most selfish tyrant, 
that the wealth of his burgesses was his wealth, 
and their prosperity his interest; much more were 
liberal and sagacious monarchs, like Henry II., 
inclined to encourage them by privileges. From 
the time of William Rufus, there was no reign in 
which charters were not granted to different towns, 
of exemption from tolls on rivers and at markets, 
those lighter manacles of feudal tyranny; or of 
commercial franchises; or of immunity from the 
ordinary jurisdictions; or, lastly, of internal self¬ 
regulation. Thus the original charter of Henry I. 
to the city of London* concedes to the citizens, 
in addition to valuable commercial and fiscal 
immunities, the right of chusing their own sheriff 
and justice, to the exclusion of every foreign 
jurisdiction.! These grants, however, were not 



(liailcfs of 

incoipora- 

tioii. 


* I have read somewhere that 
this charter was granted in 1101. 
But the instmment itself, which 
is only preserved by an Inspexi- 
mus of Edward IV., does not con¬ 
tain any date. Rymer, t. i. p. -ll. 
(Edit. 1816.) Could it be traced 
so high, the circumstance would 
be remarkable, as the earliest char¬ 
ters granted by Louis VI. supposed 
to be the father of these institu¬ 
tions, are several years later. 


t This did not, liowcver, save 
the citizens from fining in one hun¬ 
dred marks to the king for this 
privilege. Mag. Rot. 5 Steph. 
apud Madox. Hist. Exchequer, t.xi. 
I do not know that the charter of 
Henry I. can he suspected; but 
Brady, in his treatise of Boroughs, 
(p. 38. edit. 1777.) does not think 
proper once to mention it; and 
indeed uses many expressions in¬ 
compatible with its existence. 


VOL. III. 


I) 
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CHAP, in general so extensive till the reign of John. 

®®^ore that time, the interior arrangement of 
towns had received a new organization. In the 
*cSssi\* Saxon period, we find voluntary associations, 
sometimes religious, sometimes secular; in some 
cases for mutual defence against injury, in others 
for mutual relief in poverty. These were called 
guilds, from the Saxon verb gildan, to pay or 
contribute, and exhibited the natural, if not the 
legal character of corporations.f At the time 


* Blomefi&ld, Hist, of Norfolk, 
vol. ii. p. 16. says that Henry 1. 
granted the same privileges by 
charier to Norwich in 1122, which 
London possessed. Yet it appears, 
that the king named the port-reeve 
or provost; but Blomcfield sug¬ 
gests, that he was probably re¬ 
commended by the citizens, the 
office being annual. 

t Madox, Lirma Burgi, p. 23. 
Ilickcs has given us a bond of fel¬ 
lowship among the thanes of (.’arn- 
bridgeshire, containing several cu¬ 
rious particulars. A composition 
of eight pounds, exclusive, 1 con¬ 
ceive, of tlie usual wercgild, was 
to be enforced from the slayer of 
any fellow. If a fellow (gilda) 
killed a man of 1200 shillings 
weregild, each of the society was 
to contribute half a marc; for a 
ceorl, two or© (perhaps ten shil¬ 
lings); for a Welshman, one. If 
however this act wa.s committed 
wantonly, the fellow had no right 
to call on the society for contribu¬ 
tion. If one fellow killed another, 
he was to pay the legal weregild to 
his kindred, and also eight pounds 
to the society. Harsh words used 
by one fellow towards another, or 
even towards a stranger, incurred 
a fine. No one was to eat or 


drink in the company of one who 
had killed his brother fellow, un¬ 
less it) the presence of the king, 
bishop or alderman. Dissertatio 
Epistolaris, p. 21. 

We find in Wilkins’s Anglo- 
Saxon laws, p. 6r>. a number of 
ordinances, sworn to by persons 
both of noble and ignoble rank, (ge 
eorlisce ge ceorlisce) and confirmed 
by King Athelstan. These are in 
the nature of bye-laws for the regu¬ 
lation of certain societie.s that had 
been formed for the preservation 
of public order. Their remedy was 
rather violent: to kill and seize 
the efiects of all who should rob 
any member of the association. 
ITiis property, after deducting the 
value of the thing stolen, was to 
be dl^vided into two parts; one 
given to the criminal’s wife if not 
an accomplice, the other shared 
between tlie king and the society. 

In another fraternity among the 
clergy and laity of Exeter, every 
fellow was entitled to a contribu¬ 
tion in case of taking a journey, or 
if his house was burned, llius 
they resembled, in some degree, 
our friendly societies; and display 
an interesting picture of manners, 
which has inauced me to insert 
this note, though not greatly to the 
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of the conquest, as has been mentioned above, chap. 
such voluntary incorporations of the burgesses 
possessed in some towns either landed property 
of their own, or rights of superiority over that of 
others. An internal elective government seems’ 
to have been required for the administration of a 
common revenue, and of other business incident 
to their association.* They became more nume¬ 
rous, and more peculiarly commercial after that 
sera, as well from the increase of trade, as through 
imitation of similar fraternities existing in many 
towns of France. The spirit of monopoly gave 
strength to those institutions, each class of traders 
forming itself into a body, in order to exclude 
competition. Thus were established the compa¬ 
nies in corporate towns, that of the Weavers in 
London being perhaps the earliest and these 
were successively consolidated and sanctioned 
by charters from the crown. In towns not large 
enough to admit of distinct companies, one mer¬ 
chant guild comprehended the traders in general, 
or the chief of them; and this, from the reign of 
Henry II. downwards, became the subject of in¬ 
corporating charters. The management of their 
internal concerns, previously to any incorporation. 


present purpose. See more of the 
Anglo-Saxon guilds in Turner’s 
History, vol. ii. p. 102. Societies 
of the same kind, for purposes of 
religion, charity, or mutual assist¬ 
ance, rather than trade, may be 
found long afterwards. Blome- 
field’s Hist, of Norfolk, vol. iii. 
p. 494. 


• Sec a grant from Turstin, 
archbishop of York, in the reign 
of Henry I., to the burgesses of 
Beverley, that they may have their 
hambus (i. e. guildhall) like those 
of York, el ibi sua statuta pertrac- 
tent ad honorem Dei, &c. ilyiner, 
t. i. p. 10. edit. 1816. 

•f Madox, Firma Ihirgi, p. 189. 
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CHAP, fell naturally enough into a sort of oligarchy, 
PAM'ni charter generally pre- 

served. Though the immunities might be very 
^Sst!' extensive, the powers were more or less restrained 
' to a small number. Except in a few places, the 
right of ehusing magistrates was first given by 
King John; and certainly must rather be ascribed 
to his poverty, than to any enlarged policy, of 
which he was utterly incapable.* 

Prosperitjr From the middle of the twelfth century to that 
' of flio thirteenth, the traders of England became 
more and more prosperous. The towns on the 
southern coast exported tin and otlier metals in 
exchange for the wines of France; those on the 
eastern sent corn to Norway; the cinque-ports 
bartered wool against the stuffs of Flanders."j 
Though bearing no comparison with the cities of 
Italy or the empire, they increased sufficiently to 
acquire importance at home. That vigorous pre¬ 
rogative of the Norman monarchs, which kept 
down the feudal aristocracy, compensated for 
whatever inferiority there might be in the popula¬ 
tion and defensible strength of the English towns, 
compared with those on the continent. They had 
to fear no petty oppressors, no local hostility; and 
if they could satisfy the rapacity of the crown, 
London. Were secure from all other grievances. London, 
far above the rest, our ancient and noble capital, 
might, even in those early tirhes, be justly termed 


* Idem, passim. A few of an f Lyltleton^s Hist, of Henry II. 
earlier date may be found in the vol. ii. p. 170. Maepherson’s An* 
new edition of Kymer. nals of Commerce, vol. i. p. 331. 
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a member of the political system. This great 
city, so admirably situated, was rich and populous 
long before the conquest. Bede, at the beginning 
of the eighth century, speaks of London as a^ 
great market, which traders frequented by land 
and sea.* It paid £15,000 out of £82,000, raised 
by Canute upon the kingdom.f If we believe 
Roger Iloveden, the citizens of London, on the 
death of Ethelred 11., joined with ])art of the 
nobility in raising Edmund Ironside to {he throne, j; 
Harold L, aecording to better authority, the Sa.xon 
Chronicle, and William of Malmsbury, was elected 
by their concurrence.^ Descending to later his¬ 
tory, we find them active in the civil war of 
Stephen and Matilda. The famous bishop of 
Winchester tells the Londoners, that they are 
almost accounted as noblemen on account of the 
greatness of their city; into the coinimmity of 
which it appears that some barons had been re- 
ceived.ll Indeed the citizens themselves, or at 
least the principal of them, were called barons. 
It was certainly by far the greatest city in Eng¬ 
land. There have been different estimates of its 


CHAP. 

vin. 

PART III. 


ENGLISH 

CONST. 


* Maepherson, p. 245. 

+ Id. p. 282. 

t Cives Luiidinenses, ct )mrs 
nobilium, qui eo tempore cousiste- 
bant Lundoniae, Clitonem iiad- 
munduin unanimi consensu in re- 
gem levavere. p. 249. 

§Chi’on.Saxon.p.l54. Malms¬ 
bury, p. 76. He says the people 
of London were become almost 
barbarians through their inter¬ 
course with the Danes; proptf.T 
frequentem convictum. 

11 Londinenscs, qui sunt quasi 


optimtitcs pro niaynitudinc civita- 
tis IN Anglin. Malmsb. p. 180. 
'I'hus too Matthew Pans: cives 
].on(liiu'nM-^f, quos propter civita- 
tis dignitatem et civium antiquam 
libertatem liarones consuovimus 
appcllare. ]) “44.; and in another 
nhice: totius civitatis cives, quos 
liaroncs vocant. p. H.'L5. Spelmaii 
says, that the magistrates of se¬ 
veral other towns were called ba. 
roii.s. (ilossary, Parones de /.on- 
don. 
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CHAP, population, some of which are extravagant; but 
PART ni could hardly have contained less than 

thirty or forty thousand souls within its walls; 
^OTfST.^ and the suburbs were very populous.* These 
numbers, the enjoyment of privileges, and the 
consciousness of strength, infused a free and even 
mutinous spirit into their conduct-f The Lon¬ 
doners were always on the barons’ side in their 
contests with the crown. They bore a part in 
deposing William Longchamp, the chancellor and 
justiciary of Richard I. j; They were distinguished 


• Drake, the historian of York, 
maintains that London was loss 
populous, about the time of tlie 
conquest, tlian that city; and 
quotes Ifardynge, a writer of 
Henry V.’s age, to prove that the 
interior pait of the former was not 
closely built. I’.boracuni, p. 91. 
York however docs not appear to 
have contained more than 10,000 
inhabitants at the accession of the 
Conqueror; and the very exagge¬ 
rations as to the populousnoss of 
London prove that it must have 
far exceeded that number. Pitz- 
Stephen, the contemporaiy biogra¬ 
pher of Thomas Becket, tells us 
of 80,000 men capable of bearing 
arms within its precincts; wliere 
however his translator, 1‘eggc, sus¬ 
pects a mistake of the MS. in the 
numerals. And this, with similar 
hyperboles, so imposed on the ju¬ 
dicious mind of Lord Lyttleton, 
that finding in Peter of Blois the 
inhabitants of London reckoned at 
quadraginta raillia, he has actually 
proposed to read quadringenta. 
Hist. Henry II., vol. iv. ad finem. 
It is hardly necessary to observe, 
that the condition of agriculture 
and internal communication would 


not liavc allowed lialf that number 
to subsist. 

Tlic subsidy-roll of 1377, pub¬ 
lished in the Archteologia, vol. vii. 
would lead to a conclusion that all 
the inhabitants of London did not 
even then exceed 35,000. If this 
be true, they could not have 
amounted, probably, to so great a 
number two or three centuries 
earlier. 

•f This seditious, or at least re¬ 
fractory clmnicter of the Londoners 
was displayt^d in tlie tumult headed 
by William Longbeard in the time 
of Jtichard L, and that under Con¬ 
stantine in 1222, the patriarchs of 
a long line of city demagogues. 
Hoveden, p. 765. M. Paris, p. 
154. 

J Iloveden’s expressions are very 
precise, and shew that the share 
taken by the citizens of London 
(probably the mayor and alder¬ 
men) in this measure was no tu¬ 
multuary acclamation, but a deli¬ 
berate concurrence with tlie nobi¬ 
lity. Comes Johannes, et fere 
omnes episcopi,et comites Anglis 
e^dem die intraverunt Londonias; 
et in crastino pnedictus Johannes 
frater regis, et archiepiscopus Ho- 
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in the great struggle for Magna Charta; the pri- ch.\p. 
vileges of their city are expressly confirmed in it; 
and the Mayor of London was one of the twenty- 
five barons to whom the maintenance of its pro- ^ccSst!' 
visions was delegated. In the subsequent reign,* 
the citizens of London were regarded with much 
dislike and jealousy by the court, and sometimes 
suffered pretty severely by its hands, especially 
after the battle of Evesham.* 

Notwithstanding the influence of London in 
these seasons of disturbance, we do not perceive 
that it was distinguished from the most insignifi¬ 
cant town by greater participation in national 
councils. Rich, powerful, honourable, and high 
spirited as its citizens had become, it M'as very 
long before they found a regular place in parlia¬ 
ment. The prerogative of imposing tallages at 
pleasure, unsparingly exercised by Henry III. even 
over London,! left the crown no inducement to 


thomagjcnsis, ct omnes episcopi, 
et comites, et barones, et cives 
i.ondonienses cum illis convene- 

runt in atrio ccclesia* S. Pauli. 

Placuit ergo Johaiini fratri regis, 
et omnibus episcopis, ct coroilibus, 
et baronibus regni, et civibiis Lon- 
dooiarum, quod cancellarius illc 
deponerelur, et deposucrunt cum, 
&c. p. 701. 

* The reader may consult, for a 
more full account of the English 
towns before the middle of th& 
thirteenth century, LytUeton’s His¬ 
tory of Henry II., vol. ii. p. 174.: 
and Maepherson’s Annals of Com¬ 
merce. 

t Frequent proofs of this may 


be found in Madox, Hist, of J‘!x- 
chequer, c. 17. as well a.s in Matt. 
Paris, who laments it with indig¬ 
nation. (Uves Londincnse.s, con¬ 
tra cousuctudinem et libertatem 
civitati.s, quasi servi ultima; condi- 
tioni.s, non sub nomine aut lilulo 
liberi adjutorii, sed tallagii, quod 
multum eon angebat, regi, licet iri- 
viti et ronitentes, numcrare sunt 
coacti. p. 492. lieu iibi est Lon- 
dinensis, toties ernpta, toties con- 
cessa, toties scripta, toties jurata 
libertas! kc. p. (),'>7. Tlie king 
sometimes suspended their mar¬ 
ket, that is, I suppo.se, their right 
of toll, till his demands were paid. 
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CHAP, summon the inhabitants of cities and boroughs, 
m -As these indeed were daily growing more consi- 
derable, they were certain, in a monarchy so 
™onstI' limited as that of England became in the thir¬ 
teenth century, of attaining, sooner or later, this 
eminent privilege. Although therefore the object 
of Simon de Montfort in calling them to his par¬ 
liament after the battle of Lewes was merely to 
strengthen his own faction, which prevailed 
among the commonalty, yet their permanent ad¬ 
mission into the legislature may be ascribed to a 
more general cause. For otherwise it is not easy 
to see, why the innovation of an usurper should 
have been drawn into precedent, though it might 
perhaps accelerate what the course of affairs was 
gradually preparing. 

first sum- It is well known, that the earliest writs of 

towns 1)°*^ summons to cities and boroughs, of which we can 
fnwmTii’. prove the existence, are those of Simon de Mont- 
fbrt, earl of Leicester, bearing date 12th of De¬ 
cember, 12G4, in the forty-ninth year of Henry 
III.* After a long controversy, almost all judicious 
inquirers seem to have acquiesced in admitting 
this origin of popular representation.t The argu- 


^ These writs ;ire not extant, 
liaviug perliups never been re¬ 
turned ; and consequently we can¬ 
not tell to wliat particular places 
they were addressed. Jt appears 
however tliat the assembly was in¬ 
tended to be numerous; for the 
entry runs: scribitur civibus Khor, 
civibus Lincoln, et ca-'teris bu^gis 
i^nglise. Jt is singular, that no 
mention is made of London, which 


roust have had some special sum¬ 
mons. llymer, t. i. p. 803. Dug- 
dale, Summonitiones ad Parlia- 
mentum, p. L 

t *{t would ill repay any reader’s 
diligence to wade through the vapid 
and diluted pages of Tyrrell ; but 
whoever would know what can 
be best pleaded for a higher anti¬ 
quity of our present parliamentary 
constitution, may have recourse to 
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ment may be very concisely stated. We find from chap. 
innumerable records that the king imposed tallages 
upon his demesne towns at discretion.* No pub- 
lie instrument previous to the forty-ninth of ™onst!* 
Henry III. names the citizens and burgesses as’ 
constituent parts of parliament; though prelates, 
barons, knights, and sometimes free-holders are 
enumerated; t while since the undoubted admis¬ 
sion of the commons, they are almost invariably 
mentioned. No historian speaks of representatives 
appearing for the people, or uses the word citizen 
or burgess in deseribing those present in parlia¬ 
ment. Such convincing, though negative, evi¬ 
dence is not to be invalidated by some general 
and ambiguous phrases, whether in writs and re¬ 
cords, or in historians.;]; Those monkish annal¬ 
ists are poor authorities upon any point where 
their language is to be delicately measured. But 
it is hardly possible, that writing circumstantially, 
as Roger de Hoveden and Matthew Paris some- 


Hody on Convocations, and Lord 
J.yttleton’s History of Henry II. 
vol. ii. p. 276., and vol. iv. p. 79 
—106. i do not conceive it pos¬ 
sible to argue the question more 
ingeniously than has been done 
by die noble writer last quoted. 
Whitelocke, in his commentary on 
the parliamentary writ, has treated 
it veiy much at length, but with 
no critical discrimination. 

Madox, Hist, of Exchequer, 
c. 17. 

t The only apparent exception 
to this is in the letter addressed to 
the pope by the parliament of 
1246; the salutation of which runs 
thus; Barones, proceres, et mag¬ 


nates, ac nobiles poriumn marts ha- 
bifatoreHy necnon et clcrus ct po- 
]>iilus univerau.s, salutern. Matt. 
Taris, p. 690. It is plain, 1 think, 
from tliese words, tliat some of the 
chief inhabitants of ihc Cinque- 
ports, at that tunc very flourishing 
towns, were present in this parlia¬ 
ment. But’whetlier they sat as 
representatives, or by a peculiar 
writ of summons, is not so evi¬ 
dent; and the latter may bo the 
more probable hypothesis of tlie 
two. 

f Tims Matthew Paris tells us 
that, in 1237, the whole kingdom, 
regni totius universitas, repaired to 
a parliament of Henry 111. p. 367. 
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CHAP, times did, concerning proceedings in parliament, 
PAKT^iii could have failed to mention the commons in 
unequivocal expressions, if any representatives 
^const” froni order had actually formed a part of the 
' assembly. 

Authorities Two authorities, however, which have been 
an earlier supposed to prove a greater antiquity than we 
have assigned to the representation of the com¬ 
mons, are deserving of particular consideration; 
st. Albans, the cascs of St. Albans and Bamstaplc. The bur¬ 
gesses of St. Albans complained to the council in 
the eighth year of Edward 11., that, although they 
held of the king in capite, and ought to attend 
his parliaments whenever they are summoned, by 
two of their number, instead of all other services, 
as had been their custom in all past times, which 
services the said burgesses and their predecessors 
had performed as well in the time of the late king 
Edward and his ancestors, as in that of the present 
king until the parliament now sitting, the names 
of their deputies having been constantly enrolled 
in chancery, yet the sheriff of Hertfordshire, at the 
instigation of the abbot of St. Albans, had neg¬ 
lected to cause an election and return to be made; 
and prayed remedy. To this petition it was an¬ 
swered, “Let the rolls of chancery be examined, 
that it may appear, whether the said burgesses 
were accustomed to come to parliament, or not, in 
the time of the king’s ancestors; and let right be 
done to them, vocatis evocandis, si necesse fuerit.” 
I do not translate these words, concerning the 
sense of which there has been some dispute, though 
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not, apparently, very material to the principal chap. 
subject.* viii. 

This is, in my opinion, by far the most plausible 
testimony for the early representation of boroughs. 

The burgesses of St. Albans claim a prescriptive’ 
right from the usage of all past times, and more 
especially, those of the late Edward and his ances¬ 
tors. Could this be alledgcd, it has been said, of 
a privilege at the utmost of fifty years standing, 
once granted by an usurper, in the days of the 
late king s father, and afterwards discontinued till 
about twenty years before the date of their peti¬ 
tion, according to those, who refer the regular 
appearance of the commons in parliament to the 
twenty-third of Edward 1. ? Brady, who obvi¬ 
ously felt the strength of this authority, has 
shewn little of his usual ardour and acuteness in 
repelling it. It was observed, however, by Madox, 
that the petition of St. Albans contains two very 
singular allegations; it asserts that the town was 
part of the king’s demesne, whereas it had inva¬ 
riably belonged to the adjoining abbey; and that 
its burgesses held by the tenure of attending par¬ 
liament, instead of all other services, contrary to 
all analogy, and without parallel in the condition 
of any tenant in capite throughout the kingdom. 

“ It is no wonder, therefore,” says Hume, “ that 
a petition which advances two falsehoods, should 
contain one historical mistake, which indeed 
amounts only to an inaccurate expression.” But 


• Brady’s Introduction to IBst. of England, 38. 
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CHAP, it must be confessed, that we cannot so easily set 
PART HI whole authority of this record. For 

whatever assurance the people of St. Albans 
might shew in asserting what was untrue, the 
king’s council must have been aware how recently 
the deputies of any towns had been admitted into 
parliament. If the lawful birth of the House of 
Commons were in 1295, as is maintained by Brady 
and his disciples, is it conceivable that, in 1315, 
the council would have received a petition, claim¬ 
ing the elective franchise by prescription, and have 
referred to the rolls of chancery to inquire whether 
this had been used in the days of the king’s proge¬ 
nitors ? I confess that I see no answer which can 
easily be given to this objection by such as adopt 
the latest epoch of borough representation, namely, 
the parliament of 23 E. I. But they are by no 
means equally conclusive against the supposition, 
that the communities of cities and towns, having 
been first introduced into the legislature during 
Leicester’s usurpation, in the forty-ninth year of 
Henry III., were summoned, not perhaps uni¬ 
formly, but without any long intermission, to suc¬ 
ceeding parliaments. There is a strong presump¬ 
tion, from the language of a contemporary histo¬ 
rian, that they sat in the parliament of 1269, four 
years after that convened by Leicester.* It is 


* Convoentis universis Angliee 
prelatis et inagnatibiis, necnon 
cunctarum regni sui civitatuin et 
burgoriim potentioribiis. Wikes, 
ill (lalc, XV. Scriplores, t. ii. p. R8. 


I am indebted to Hody on Convo¬ 
cations for this reference, which 
seems to have escaped most of our 
constitutional writers. 
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more unequivocally stated by another annalist, that c ii a p. 
they were present in the first parliament of Edward 
I. held in 1271.* Nor does a similar inference 
want some degree of support from the preambles ™onst 1' 
of the statute of Marlebridge in 51 H. III., of 
Westminster I., in the third, and of Glocester, in 
the sixth year of Edward Lf And the writs are 
extant, which summon every city, borough, and 
market town to send two deputies to a council 
in the eleventh year of his reign. I call this a 
council, for it undoubtedly was not a parliament. 

The sheriffs were directed to summon personally 
all who held more than twenty pounds a year of 
the crown, as well as four knights for each county, 
invested with full powers to act for the commons 
thereof. The knights and burgesses thus chosen, 
as well as the clergy within the province of Can¬ 
terbury, met at Northampton ; those within the 
province of York, at that city. And neither 


* Hoc anno .... convcnerunt 
archiepiscopi, episcopi, coinites et 
barones, abbales et priores, et de 
quolibet comitatu quatnor inilites, 
et de qualibet civilatc quutuor. 
Annales Waverleienses in (Jale, t. 
ii. p. 227. 1 was led to this pas¬ 
sage by Atterbuiy, Kiglits of (’on- 
vocations, p. 310. where some 
other authorities, less unquestion¬ 
able, are adduced for tlie same 
purpose. Both this assembly, and 
that mentioned by Wikes in 12C9, 
were certainly parliaments, and 
acted as such, particularly the 
former, though summoned for pur¬ 
poses not strictly parliamentary, 
t The statute of Marlebridge is 


said to be made convocatis discrc- 
tioribus, turn majorihiis quam mi- 
noribus; that of VVe.stjiiiubter pri¬ 
mer, par son conscil, ct par I’essen- 
tements des archievesques, eves- 
ques, abbes, priors, countes, barons, 
et tout le comminalty de la terre 
illoiKpies suminones. Tlie statute 
of Cdocesior runs, appelles les plus 
discretes de son royaumc, auxibien 
des grandcs come des meinders. 
Tliese preambles seem to have sa¬ 
tisfied Mr. l‘rynne that the com¬ 
mons were then represented, though 
the writs are wanting; and cer¬ 
tainly DO one could be less dis¬ 
posed to exaggerate their antiquity. 
2d llegistcr, p. 30. 
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CHAP, assembly was opened by the king.* This ano-, 
nialous convention was nevertheless one means of 

PART III. 1 T 1 . , 1 

establishing the representative system, and, to an 

*^const!* inquirer free from technical prejudice, is little less 
important than a regular parliament. Nor have 
we long to look even for this. In the same year, 
about eight months after the councils at North¬ 
ampton and York, writs were issued summoning 
to a parliament at Shrewsbury two citizens from 
London, and as many from each of twenty other 
considerable towns.t It is a slight eavil to ob¬ 
ject, that these were not directed as usual to the 
sheritf of each county, but to the magistrates of 
each place. Though a very imperfect, this was 
a regular and unequivocal representation of the 
commons in parliament. But their attendance 
seems to have intermitted from this time to the 
twenty-third year of Edward’s reign. 

p«rnstapie. Thosc to whom the petition of St. Albans is not 
satisfactory will hardly yield their conviction to 
that of Barnstaple. This town set forth in the 
eighteenth of Edward III., that among other 
franchises granted to them by a charter of Athels- 
tan they had ever since exercised the right of 


• Brady’s Hist, of England, vol. 
ii. Appendix. Carte, vol.ii. p.257. 

t Tliis is commonly denomi¬ 
nated the parliament of Acton 
Burnell; the clergy and commons 
having sat in that town, while the 
barons passed judgement upon 
David, prince of Wales, alShiews- 
bury. The towns which were ho¬ 
noured with the privilege of repre¬ 
sentation, and may consequently 


be supposed to have been at that 
time the most considerable in Eng¬ 
land, were York, C’arlisle, Scar¬ 
borough, Nottingham, (/rimsby, 
Lincoln, Northampton, Lynn, 
Yarmouth, Colchester, Norwich, 
Chester, Shrewsbury, Worcester, 
Hereford, Bristol, Canterbury, 
Winchester and Exeter. Rymer, 
t. ii. p. 247. 
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sending two burgesses to parliament. The said cuap. 
charter indeed was unfortunately mislaid; and 
the prayer of their petition was to obtain one of 
the like import in its stead. Barnstaple, it must '‘tonst” 
be observed, was a town belonging to Lord Audley, 
and had actually returned members ever since the 
twenty-third of.Edward I. Upon an inquisition 
directed by the king to be made into the truth of 
these allegations, it was found that “ the burgesses 
of the said town were wont to send two burgesses 
to parliament for the commonalty of the borough;” 
but nothing appeared as to the pretended charter 
of Athelstan, or the liberties which it was alledged 
to contain. The burgesses, dissatisfied with this 
inquest, prevailed that another should be taken, 
which certainty answered better their wishes. 

The second jury found that Barnstaple was a free 
borough, from time immemorial; that the bur¬ 
gesses had enjoyed under a charter of Athelstan, 
which had been casually lost, certain franchises 
by them enumerated, and particularly that they 
should send two burgesses to parliament; and 
that it would not be to the king’s prejudice, if he 
should grant them a fresh charter in terms equally 
ample with that of his predecessor Athelstan. 

But the following year we have another writ and 
another inquest, the former reciting that thesecond 
return had been unduly and fraudulently made; 
and the latter expressly contradicting the previous 
inquest in many points, and especially finding no 
proof of Athelstan’s supposed charter. Comparing 
the various parts of this business, we shall proba- 
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CHAP, bly be induced to agree with Willis, that it was 
vim iii attempt of the inhabitants of Barnstaple 

'-»v^ to withdraw themselves from the jurisdiction of 
*const!* their lord. For the right of returning burgesses, 

' though it is the main point of our inquiries, was 
by no means the most prominent part of their 
petition, which rather went to establish some 
civil privileges of devising their tenements, and 
electing their own mayor. The first and fairest 
return finds only that they were accustomed to 
send members to parliament, w'hich an usage of 
fifty years (from 23 E. I. to 18 E. III.) was fully 
sufiicient to establish, without searching into more 
remote antiquity.* 

It has however probably occurred to the reader 
of these two cases, St. Albans and Barnstaple, that 
the representation of the commons in parliament 
was not treated as a novelty, even in times little 
posterior to those in which we have been suppos¬ 
ing it to have originated. In this consists, I think, 
the sole strength of the opposite argument. An 
act in the fifth year of Richard II. declares, that 
if any sheriff shall leave out of his returns any 
cities or boroughs which be bound, and of old 
time were wont to come to the parliament, he 
shall be punished as was accustomed to be done 
in the like case in time past.f In the memorable 
assertion of legislative right by the commons in 
the second of Henry V., (which will be quoted 

• Willis, Ndtitia Parliamenta- t 5 Uic. II. slat. 2. c. iv. 
ria, vol. ii. p. 312. Lyttleton’s 
Hist, of Hen. II. vol. iv. p. 89. 
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hereafter, they affirm that “the commune of the chap. 
land is, and ever has been, a member of parlia- ^ 
ment.”* And the consenting suffrage of our older 
law-books must be placed in the same scale. The ^inst * 
first gainsayers, I think, were Camdeu and Sir 
Henry Spelman, who upon probing the antiqui¬ 
ties of our constitution somewhat more exactly 
. than their predecessors, declared that they could 
find no signs of the commons in parliament till 
the forty-ninth of Henry III. Prynne, some years 
afterwards, with much vigour and learning, main¬ 
tained the same argument, and Brady completed 
the victory. But the current doctrine of West¬ 
minster Hall, and still more of the two chambers 
of parliament, was certainly much against these 
antiquaries; and it passed at one time for a sur¬ 
render of popular principles, and almost a breach 
of privilege, to dispute the lineal descent of the 
House of Commons from the wittenagemot-t 


Hot. Pari. voLiv. p. 22. 
t Tlioush such an argument 
would not be conclusive, it might 
afford some ground for hesitation 
if the royal burglis of Scotland 
were actually represented in their 
parliament more than half a cen¬ 
tury before the date assigned to 
the first representation of English 
towns. Lord Hailes concludes 
from a passage in Fordun, “ that, 
as early as 1211, burgesses gave 
suit and presence in the great 
council of the king’s vassals; though 
the contrary has been asserted 
with much confidence by various 
authors.^ Annals of Scotland, 
vol. i. p. 139. Fordun’s words, 
however, so far from importing 

VOL. 111. 


dial they formed a member of the 
legislature, which perliaps J.ord 
Ilailos did not mean by the quaint 
expression “ gave suit and pre¬ 
sence,” do not appear to me con¬ 
clusive to prove Ih.nt they were 
actually present. Hoc anno Hex 
Seoli-.v W’illehrius magnum Icnuit 
consilium. Ubi, petito ab opti- 
matibus au>ilio, promiserunt so 
daturos decern mille marcas: pra*- 
ter burgenscs regni, qui sex millia 
promiserunt. Those who know 
the brief and incorrect styh* ol 
chronicles will not think it unlikely 
that the offer of fiOOO marks by 
the burgesses was not made in 
parliament, but in consequence of 
separate requisitions from the 
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CHAP. The true ground of these pretensions to anti- 
PART HI ^ founded persuasion, that no 

other argument would be so conclusive to ordi- 
*const!* ™*nds, or cut short so effectually all encroach¬ 
ments of the prerogative. The populace of every 
country, but none so much as the English, easily 
grasp the notion of right, meaning thereby some¬ 
thing positive and definite; while the maxims of 
expediency or theoretical reasoning pass slightly 
over their minds. Happy indeed for England, that 
it is so! But we have here to do with the fact 
alone. And it may be observed, that several pious 
frauds were practised, to exalt the antiquity of 
our constitutional liberties. These began, perhaps, 
very early, when the imaginary laws of Edward 
the Confessor were so earnestly demanded. They 
were carried farther under Edward I. and his suc¬ 
cessors, when the fable of privileges granted by 
the Conqueror to the men of Kent was devised ; 
when Andrew Horn filled his Mirrour of Justices 
with fictitious tales of Alfred; and above all, when 
the “ Method of holding parliaments in the time 
of Ethelred” was fabricated, about the end of 
Richard II.’s reign; an imposture which was not 
too gross to deceive Sir Edward Coke. 

('auses of There is no great difficulty in answering the 
question, why the deputies of boroughs were 

from bO' 
roughs. 

crown. Pinkerton is of opinion, of money. But the deputies of 
that the magistrates of royal burghs towns do not appear as a part of 
might upon this, and perhaps other parliament till 1326. Hist, of 
occasions, have attended at the Scotland, vol. i. p. 352.371. 
bar of parliament with their offers 
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finally and permanently ingrafted upon parliament chap. 
by Edward I.* The government was becoming 
constantly more attentive to the wealth that com- 
merce brought into the kingdom, and the towns .’const" 
were becoming more flourishing and more inde- * 
pendent. But, chiefly, there was a much stronger 
spirit of generaj liberty, and a greater discontent 
at violent acts of prerogative, from the lera of 
Magna Charta; after which authentic recognition 
of free principles, many acts which had seemed 
before but the regular exercise of authority were 
looked upon as infringements of the subject’s 
right. Among these the custom of setting tal¬ 
lages at discretion would naturally appear the 
most intolerable ; and men were unwilling to re¬ 
member that the burgesses who paid them were 
indebted for the rest of their possessions to the 
bounty of the crown. In Edward I.’s reign, even 
before the great act of Confirmation of the Charters 
had rendered arbitrary impositions absolutely un¬ 
constitutional, they might perhaps excite louder 
murmurs than a discreet administration would risk. 


These expressions cannot ap¬ 
pear too strong. But it is very 
remarkable, that to the parliament 
of 18 Edward III., the writs ap¬ 
pear to have summoned none of 
the towns, but only the counties. 
Willis, Notit. Parliament, vol. i. 
Preface, p. 13. Prynne’s Regis* 
ter, 3d part, p. 144. Yet the citi¬ 
zens ana burgesses are once, but 
only once, named as present in the 
parliamentary roll; and there is, 


ill general, a chasm in place of 
their names, where the different 
ranks present are enumerated. 
Rot. Pari. vol. ii. p. 146. A sub¬ 
sidy was granted at this parlia¬ 
ment; so that, if the citizens and 
burgesses were really not sum¬ 
moned, it is by far the most vio¬ 
lent stretch of power during the 
reign of Edward III. But f know 
of no collateral evidence to illus¬ 
trate or disprove it. 
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CHAP. Though the necessities of the king, therefore, and 
his imperious temper often led him to this course,* 
it was a more prudent counsel to try the willing- 

^coNST ness of liis people, before he forced their reluct¬ 
ance. And' the success of his innovation rendered 
it worth repetition. Whether it were from the 
complacency of the commons at _being thus ad¬ 
mitted among the peers of the realm, or from a 
persuasion that the king would take their money, 
if they refused it, or from inability to withstand 
the plausible rea.sons of his ministers, or from the 
jrrivate influence to which the leaders of every 
popular assembly have been accessible, much 
more was granted in subsidies, after the represen¬ 
tation of the towns commenced, than had ever 
been extorted in tallages. 

To grant money was, therefore, the main ob¬ 
ject of their meeting, and if the exigencies of the 
administration could have been relieved without 
subsidies, the citizens and burgesses might still 
have sat at home, and obeyed the laws which a 
council of prelates and barons enacted for their 
government. But it is a difficult question, whe¬ 
ther the king and the peers designed to make 
room for them, as it were, in legislation; and 
whether the power of the purse drew after it imme¬ 
diately, or only by degrees, those indispensable 


• Taltages were imposed witli- 
out coDoenl of purliamept in 17 E. 
I. Wykes, p. 117.; and in 32 E. 
1. Erady’s Ilist. of Eng. vol. ii. In 
tlie latter instance tlie king also 


gave leave to tlie lay and spiritual 
nobility to set a tallage on their 
own tenants. This was subse¬ 
quent to the Confirraatio Charta- 
rura, and unquestionably illegal. 
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rights of consenting to laws which they now chap. 
possess. There are no sufficient means of solving 
this doubt during the reign of Edward 1. -The 
writ in 22 E. 1. directs two knights to be chosen co\ki. 
cum plena potestate pro se et tota conimiinitate* 
comitatus prsdicti, ad consulenduni et consentien- 
dum pro se ct communitate ilia, his quae comites, 
barones, etproceres pra;dicti concorditerorclinave- 
rint in prsemissis. That of the next year runs, ad 
faciendum tunc quod de communi consilio ordi- 
nabitur in prsemissis. The same words are inserted 
in the writ of 2C E. I. In that ol 28 L. I. the 
knights are directed to be sent cum plena potes¬ 
tate audiendi et faciendi quic ibidem ordinari con- 
tigerint pro communi commodo. Several others 
of the same reign have the words ad iacicnduin. 

The difficulty is to pronounce, whether this term 
is to be interpreted in the sense of performing, 
or of enacting; whether the representatives of 
the commons were merely to learn from the lords, 
what was to lie done, or to bear their part in 
advising upon it. The earliest writ, that ol 22 
E. I., certainly implies the latter; and Ido not 
know that any of the rest are conclusive to the 
contrary. In the reign of Edward II., the words 
ad consentiendum, alone, or ad faciendum et con- 
sentiendum, begin; and from that ofEdward III., 
this form has been constantly used.^ It must 

Ptynne’s 2d Register. It may from which some would infer th.d 
he remarked, that writs of sum- faciendum had the .sense ot eiiac t- 
mons to great councils, never r,in ing; since statutes l oiil.i no he 
ad faciendum, but ad tractandum, passed in such assemblies. 1(1. ii. 
consulendum et consentiendum ; 02. 
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CHAP, still however be highly questionable, whether the 
PART III commons, who had so recently taken their place 
v-w/ in parliament, gave any thing more than a con- 
00 ®™ structive assent to the laws enacted during this 
•reign. They are not even named in the preamble 
of any statute till the last year of Edward 1. 
Upon more than one occasion, the sheriffs were 
directed to return the same members who had sat 
in the last parliament, unless prevented by death 
or infirmity.* 

At what It has been a very prevailing opinion, that par- 
ment ms* Hameut was not divided into two houses at the 
two"hOTm admission of the commons. If by this is only 
meant that the commons did not occupy a sepa¬ 
rate chamber till some time in the reign of Ed¬ 
ward III., the proposition, true or false, will be 
of little importance. They may have sat at the 
bottom of Westminster Hall, while the lords 
occupied the upper end. But that they were 
ever intermingled in voting appears inconsistent 
with likelihood and authority. The usual object 
of calling a parliament was to impose taxes; and 
these for many years after the introduction of the 
commons were laid in different proportions upon 
the three estates of the realm. Thus in the 23 
E. I., the earls, barons and knights gave the king 
an eleventh, the clergy a tenth; while he ob¬ 
tained a seventh from the citizens and burgesses ; 
in the twenty-fourth of the same king, the two 


* 28 E. I. in Prynuo's 4th Register, p. 12.; 9 E. II. (a great council) 
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former of these orders gave a twelfth, the last an chai>. 
eighth; in the thirty-third year, a thirtieth was 
the grant of the barons and knights, and of.the Ww'*' 
clergy, a twentieth of the cities and towns: in 
the first of Edward II., the comities paid a twen-> 
tieth, the towns a fifteenth; in the sixth of Ed¬ 
ward III., the rates were a fifteenth and a tenth.* 

These distinct grants imjily distinct grantors; 
for it is not to be imagined that the commons in¬ 
termeddled in those affecting the lords, or the 
lords in those of the commons. In fact, however, 
there is abundant proof of their separate exist¬ 
ence long before the seventeenth of Edward III., 
which is the epoch assigned by Carte,t or even 
the sixth of that king, which has been chosen by 
some other writers. Thus the commons sat at 
Acton Burnell in the eleventh of Edward I., while 
the upjicr house was at Shrewsbury. In the 
eighth of Edward II., “ the commons of England 
complain to the king and his council, &c.'’;|: 

These must surely have been the commons as¬ 
sembled in parliament, for who else could thus 
have entitled themselves? In the nineteenth of 
the same king, we find several petitions, evidently 
proceeding from the body of the commons in 
parliament, and complaining of public griev- 
ances.§ The roll of 1 E. III., though mutilated. 


* Riatly’s Hist, of England, t Carte, vol ii. p. 451. I’ai- 
vol. ii. p. 40. I’arlianienlary llis- luunentary History, vnl. t p. 234. 
tory, vol. i. p. 206. Hot. I’arlia- t Hoi- I’o'l- '• ]'■ 
inent. t. ii. p. 66. ^ id. p. 430. 
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CHAP, is conclusive to shew that separate petitions were 
PART ni presented by the commons, according to the 
regular usage of subsequent times.* And indeed 
^cotJst!* the preamble of 1 E. III. stat. 2. is apparently 
•capable of no other inference. 

As the knights of shires correspond to the 
lower nobility of other feudal countries, we have 
less cause to be surprized, that they belonged 
originally to the same branch of parliament as 
the barons, than at their subsequent intermixture 
with men so inferior in station as the citizens and 
burgesses. It is by no means easy to define the 
point of time when this distribution was settled; 
but I think it may be inferred from the rolls of 
parliament, that the houses were divided as they 
are at present, in the eighth, ninth, and nineteenth 
years of Edward II.t This appears however be¬ 
yond doubt in the first of Edward III.;]: Yet in 
the sixth of the same prince, though the knights 
and burgesses are expressly mentioned to have 
consulted together, the former taxed themselves 
in a smaller rate of subsidy than the latter.^ 

The proper business of the House of Commons 
was to petition for redress of grievances, as much 
as to provide for the necessities of the crown. In 
the prudent fiction of English law, no wrong is 
supposed to proceed from the source of right. 
The throne is fixed upon a pinnacle, which per¬ 
petual beams of truth and justice irradiate, though 


^ Uol. I’arl. vol. ii'. p. 7. 
t Id. p. 289. 351. 430. 


t Id. vol. ii. p. 5. 
§ Id. p. 86. 
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corruption and partiality may occupy the middle 
region, and cast their chill shade upon all below. 
In his high court of parliament, a king of Eng¬ 
land was to learn where injustice had been un¬ 
punished, and wliere right had been delayed. 
The common courts of law, if they were suf¬ 
ficiently honest, were not sufficiently strong to 
redress the subject’s injuries, where the officers 
of the crown, or the nobles interfered. To par¬ 
liament he looked as the great remedial court for 
relief of private as well as public grievances. 
For this cause it was ordained in the fifth of Ed¬ 
ward 11., that the king should hold a parliament, 
once, or, if necessary, twice every year; “that 
the pleas which have been thus delayed, and 
those where the justices have differed, may be 
brought to a close.”* And a short act of 4 Ed¬ 
ward III., which was not very strictly regarded, 
provides that a parliament shall be held “ every 
year, or oftener, if need be.’ f By what persons, 
and under what limitations, this jurisdiction in 
parliament was exercised, will come under our 
future consideration. 

The efficacy of a king’s personal character, in 
so imperfect a state of government, was never 
more strongly exemplified than in the two first 



* Hot. Pari. vol. i. p. 285. 
t 4 R. 111. c. 14. Annual ses¬ 
sions of parliament seem fully to 
satisfy tlie words, and still more 
the spirit of this act, and of .36 E. 
Ill. c. 10.; which however arc 


repealed by implication from the 
provEions of 6 VV. 111. c. 2. liut 
It was very rare under tlic Phin- 
tagenet dynasty for a parliament 
to continue more than a year. 
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CHAP. Edwards. The father, a little before his death, 
PARTui humbled his boldest opponents among the 
nobility; and as for the commons, so far from 
*COTisif claiming a right of remonstrating, we have seen 
Edward IE cause to doubt whether they were accounted 
^Xment’^ eff'cctual members of the legislature, for any pur- 
poses but taxation. But in the very second year 
of the son’s reign, they granted the twenty-fifth 
penny of their goods, “ upon this condition, that 
the king should take advice and grant redress 
upon certain articles, wherein they arc ag¬ 
grieved.” These were answered at the ensuing 
parliament, and are entered, with the king’s re¬ 
spective promises of redress, upon the roll. It 
will be worth while to extract part of this record, 
that we may see what were the complaints of the 
commons of England, and their notions of right 
in 1309. I have chosen, on this as on other oc¬ 
casions, to translate very literally, at the expense 
of some stiffness, and perhaps obscurity in lan¬ 
guage. 

“ The good people of the kingdom who are 
come hither to parliament, pray our lord the king 
that he will, if it please him, have regard to his 
poor subjects, who are much aggrieved by reason 
that they are not governed as they should be; 
especially as to the articles of the Great Charter; 
and for this, if it please him, they pray remedy. 
Besides which they pray their lord the king to 
hear what has long aggrieved his people, and still 
does so from day to day, on the part of those who 
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call themselves his officers, and to amend it, if he ciiAP. 
pleases.” The articles, eleven in number, are to 
the following purport: 1. That the king’s pur- .-w 
veyors seize great quantities of victuals without ^coNsr!* 
payment; 2. That new customs are set on wine, 
cloth, and other imports; 3. That the current 
coin is not so good as formerly ;* 4, 5. That the 
steward and marshal enlarge their jurisdiction 
beyond measure to the oppression of the people; 

6. That the commons find none to receive peti¬ 
tions addressed to the council; 7. That the col¬ 
lectors of the king’s dues (pernours des prises) in 
towns and at fairs, take more than is lawful; 8. 

That men are delayed in their civil suits by writs 
of protection: 9. That felons escape punishment 
by procuring charters of pardon; 10. That the 
constables of the king’s castles take cognizance 
of common pleas ; 11. That the king s escheators 
oust men of lands held by good title, under pre¬ 
tence of an inquest of office.t 

These articles display in a short compass the 
nature of those grievances, which existed under 
almost all the princes of the Plantagenct dynasty, 
and are spread over the rolls of parliament lor 
more than a century after this time. Edward 
gave the amplest assurances of putting an end to 


• This avticle is so expressed, 
as to make it ajrpear that the priex- 
ance was the higli price of com¬ 
modities. But as this was the 
natural effect of a degraded cur¬ 
rency, and the whole tenor of these 


articles relates to abuses of go¬ 
vernment, I think it must havt: 
meant what I have said in the 
text. 

f I’rynnc's 2d Register, p. 08. 
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CHAP, them all; except in one instance, the augmented 
PAKT^iii <^“*^0018 on imports, to which he answered rather 
evasively, that he would take them off, till he 
should perceive whether himself and his people 
derived advantage from so doing, and act there¬ 
upon as he should be advised. Accordingly, the 
next year, he issued writs to collect these new 
customs again. But the Lords Ordainers super¬ 
seded the writs, having entirely abrogated all 
illegal impositions.* It does not appear, how¬ 
ever, that, regard had to the times, there was any 
thing very tyrannical in Edward’s government. 
He set tallages sometimes, like his father, on his 
demesne towns without assent of parliament.'!' 
In the nineteenth year of his reign, the commons 
shew, that “ whereas we and our ancestors have 
given many tallages to the king’s ancestors to ob¬ 
tain the charter of the forest, which charter we 
have had confirmed by the present king, paying him 
largely on our part; yet the king’s officers of the 
forest seize on lands, and destroy ditches, and 
oppress the people, for which they pray remedy, 
for the sake of God and his father’s soul.” They 
complain at the same time of arbitrary imprison¬ 
ment, against the law of the land.J To both 
these petitions the king returned a promise of 
redress ; and they complete the catalogue of cus- 


* Prynne’s 2(1 Ilegister, p. 75. 
t Madox, Firma llurgi, p. 6. 
Rot. Pari. vol. i. p. 449. 


I Rot Pari. vol. i. p. 430. 
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tomary grievances in this period of our con- ciiat’. 
stitution. 'I'l' 

During the reign of Edward II. the rolls’ of 
parliament are imperfect, and we have not much 
assistance from other sources. The assent of the 
commons, which frequently is not specified in the 
statutes of this age, appears in two remarkable 
and revolutionary proceedings, the appointment of 
the Lords Ordainers in 1312,* and that of Prince 
Edward as guardian of the realm in the rebellion 
which ended in the king’s dethronement. In the 
former case, it indicates that the aristocratic party 
then combined against the crown were desirous 
of conciliating popularity. An historian relates, 
that some of the eommons wore consulted upon 
the ordinances to be made for the reformation of 
government.'!' In the latter case, the de])osition 
of Edward II., I am satisfied, that the commons 
assent was pretended in order to give more speci¬ 
ousness to the transaction.;!'. But as this procecd- 


* Rot. rail. vol. i. p. 2fi1. 

t VValsinyliain, p. 97. 

I A record, wliich may bo road 
in Urady’s llistory of England, 
vol. ii. Append, p. 6C., and in 
llyiner, t. iv. p. 1237., rolativo to 
the proceedings on I'Mward H.’s 
flight into Wales, and subsequent 
detention, recites that “ the king, 
having left his kingdom without 
government and gone away with 
notorious enemie,s of the queen, 
prince and realm; divers prelates 
earls, barons and knights then be¬ 
ing at Bristol, in the presence of 
the said queen and duke, (Pnnee 
ICdward, duke of Cornwall,) 


Ihc. (ts^enl of the rthole coiiononal/^ 
of Ihc realm lime hein^, unani¬ 
mously elected the said duke to he 
guardian of the said kin^rloin; so 
tliat the said duke and guardian 
should rule and govem the said 
realm, in the name and by the au¬ 
thority of the king his father, he 
being thus absent.” But the king 
being taken and brought hack 
into England, the power thus de¬ 
legated to the guardian ceased of 
course; whereupon the bisho]) of 
Hereford was senttopressthe king 
to permit that the great seal, whicli 
he had with him, the prince having 
only used his private seal, should 
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CHAP, ing, however violent, be£frs evident marks of 
PA^T^ii conducted by persons conversant in 

'--v^ law, the mention of the commons may be deemed 
^const!! ^ testimony to their constitutional right of partici¬ 
pation with the peers in making provision for a 
temporary defect of whatever nature in the ex¬ 
ecutive government. 

KdwarJni. During the long and prosperous reign of Ed- 
iom'Tta- ward III. the efforts of parliament in behalf of 
their country were rewarded with success, in esta¬ 
blishing upon a firm footing three essential prin¬ 
ciples of our government; the illegality of raising 
money without consent; the necessity that the two 
houses should concur for any alterations in the 
law; and, lastly, the right of the commons to 
inquire into public abuses, and to impeach public 
counsellors. By exhibiting proofs of each of these 
from parliamentary records, I shall be able to sub¬ 
stantiate the progressive improvement of our free 
constitution, which was principally consolidated 
during the reigns of Edward III. and his two 
next successors. Brady indeed. Carte, and the 
authors of the Parliamentary History, have trod 
already over this ground; but none of the three 
can be considered as familiar to the generality of 


be used in all things lliat required 
it. Accordingly the king sent the 
great seal to the queen and prince. 
The bishop is said to have been 
thus commissioned to fetch the 
seal by the prince and queen, and 
by the said prelates and peers, with 
Hie assent of the said commonalty 
then being at Uerford. It is plain 


that these were mere words of 
course; for no parliament had been 
convoked, and no proper repre¬ 
sentatives could have been either 
at Bristol or Hereford. However, 
this is a very curious record, inas¬ 
much as it proves the importance 
attached to the forms of the con¬ 
stitution at this period. 
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readers, and I may at least take credit for a sin- ciiai*. 
cerer love of liberty than any of their writings 
display. 

In the sixth year of Edward III. a parliament 
was called to provide for the emergency of an uemon- 
Irish rebellion; wherein, “ because tlie king could iilJamri,;- 
not send troops and money to Ireland without the "i'",;,, 
aid of his people, the jirelates, earl.s, barons, and ""iseiu. 
other great men, and the knights of shires, and 
all the commons, of their free will, for the said 
purpose, and also in order that the king might live 
of his own, and not vex his people by excessive 
prises, nor in other manner, grant to him the lii- 
teenth penny, to levy of the commons,* and the 
tenth from the cities, towns and royal demesnes. 

And the king, at the rccpiest of the same, in ease 
of his people, grants that the commissions lately 
made to certain persons assigned to set tallages 
on cities, towns and demesnes throughout England 
shall be immediately repealed; and that in time to 
come he will not set such tallage, except as it has 
been done in the time of his ancestors, and as he 
may reasonably do.”t 

These concluding words are of dangerous im¬ 
plication, and certainly it was not the intention of 
Edward, inferior to none of his predecessors in the 
love of power, to divest himself of that eminent 
prerogative, which, however illegally since the 
Confirmatio Chartarum, had been exercised by 

* ‘ La commonaltrc’ seems in in oontradistinction to citizens and 

this place to mean the tenants of huvgcsses.. 

land, or commons of the counties, t Kot. Earl. v. ii. p. 00, 
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CHAP, them all. But the parliameat took no notice of 

this reservation, and continued with unshaken 
PART III. . ’, . ,. . 

perseverance to insist on this incontestable and 
™oNsr” fundamental right, which he was prone enough 
to violate. 

In the thirteenth year of this reign, the lords 
gave their answer to commissioners sent to open 
the parliament and to treat with them on 
the king’s part, in a sealed roll. This contained 
a grant of the tenth sheaf, fleece and lamb. But, 
before they gave it, they took care to have letters 
patent shewed them, by which the commissioners 
had power “ to grant some graces to the great and 
small of the kingdom.” “And tlie said lords,” 
the roll proceeds to say, “ will, that the imposition 
(maletoste) which now again has been levied upon 
wool be entirely abolished, that the old customary 
duty be kept, and that they may have it by charter, 
and by enrollment in parliament, that such cus¬ 
tom be never more levied, and that this grant now 
made to the king, or any other made in time past, 
shall not turn hereafter to their charge nor be 
drawn into precedent.” The commons, who gave 
their answers in a separate roll, declared that they 
could grant no subsidy without consulting their 
constituents; and therefore begged that another 
parliament might be summoned, and in the mean 
time they would endeavour, by using persuasion 
with the people of their respective counties, to 
procure the grant of a reasonable aid in the next 
parliament.* They demanded also, that the impo- 

* Ilot. Pari. V. ii. p. 104. 
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sition on wool and lead should be taken as it chaiv 
used to be in former times, “inasmuch as it is 
enhanced without assent of the commons, or of 
the lords, as we understand; and, if it be other- 
wise demanded, that any one of the commons may' 
refuse it (le puisse arester), without being troubled 
on that account, (saunz estre chalangc.)”* 

Wool, however, the staple export of that age, 
was too easy and tempting a prey to be relin¬ 
quished by a prince engaged in an impoverishing 
war. Seven years afterwards, in 20 E. III., wc 
find the commons praying, that the great sub.sidy 
of forty shillings ujion the sack of wool be taken 
off; and the old custom paid as heretofore was 
assented to and granted. The government spoke 
this time in a more authoritative tone. “ As to 
this point, (the answer runs,) the prelates and 
others seeing in what need the king stood of an 
aid before his passage beyond sea, to recover 
his rights, and defend his kingdom of England, 
consented, with the concurrence of the merchants, 
that he should have in aid of his said war, and in 
defence of his said kingdom, forty shillings of 
snb.sidy for each sack of wool that should be ex¬ 
ported beyond sea, for two years to come. And 
upon this grant divers merchants have made many 
advances to our lord the king, in aid of his war; 
for which cause this subsidy cannot be repealed 
without assent of the king and his lords.”t 

It is probable, that Edward’s counsellors wished 

* Rot. Pavl. V. 11 . p. 104. t Id- p. tol. 

VOL. III. >• 
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CHAP, to establish a distinction, long afterwards revived 
those of Janies I., between customs levied on 
v-w merchandize at the ports, and internal taxes. The 
^ccwsT.^* statute entitled Confirmatio Chartarum had mani¬ 
festly taken away the prerogative of imposing the 
latter, which indeed had never extended beyond 
the tenants of the royal demesne. But its lan¬ 
guage was not quite so explicit as to the former, 
although no reasonable doubt could be entertained 
that the intention of the legislature was to abro¬ 
gate every species of imposition unauthorized by 
parliament. The thirtieth section of Magna Charta 
had provided, that foreign merchants should be 
free from all tributes, except the ancient customs; 
and it was strange to suppose, that natives were 
excluded from the benefit of that enactment. Yet, 
owing to the ambiguous and elliptical style so fre¬ 
quent in our older laws, this was open to dispute, 
and could perhaps only be explained by usage. 
Edward I., in despite of both these statutes, had 
set a duty of three-pence in the pound upon goods 
imported by merchant strangers. This imposition 
was noticed as a grievance in the third year of his 
suceessor, and repealed by the Lords Ordainers. 
It was revived however by Edward III., and con¬ 
tinued to be levied ever afterwards.* 


* Case of impositions in How¬ 
ell’s State Trials, vol. ii. p. 371— 
519.; particularly the argument of 
Mr.Hakewill. Hale’s Treatise on 
the Customs, in Hargrave’s Tracts, 
vol. i. 

Edward III. imposed another 
duty on cloth exported, on the pre¬ 


tence that as the wool must liave 
paid a tax, he had a right to place 
the wrought and unwrought article 
on an equality. The commons 
remonstrated against this; but it 
was not repealed. This took place 
about 22 £. Ill. Hale’s Treatise, 
p. 175. 
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Ldward was led by the necessities of his unjust c hap. 
and expensive war into another arbitrary encroach- 
ment, of which we find as many complaints as of 
his pecuniary extortions. The commons pray, in “oNtr” 
the same parliament of 20 E. III., that commis¬ 
sions should noi issue for the future out oi' chan¬ 
cery, to charge the people with providing men at 
arms, hobelers (or light cavalry), archers, victuals, 
or in any other manner, without consent of jiarlia- 
ment. It is replied to this petition, that “it is 
notorious how in many parliaments the lords and 
commons had promised to aid the king in hi.s 
quarrel with their bodies and goods as far as was 
in their power ; wherefore the said lords, seeing 
the necessity in which the king stood of having 
aid of men at arms, hobelers and archers, before 
his passage to recover his rights beyond sea, and 
to defend his realm of England, ordained, that 
such as had five pounds a year or more in land on 
this side of Trent should furnish men at arms, 
hobelers and archers, according to the proj)ortion 
of the land they held to attend the king at his 
cost; and some who would neither go themselves, 
nor find others in their stead, were willing to give 
the king wherewithal he might provide himself 
with some in their place. And thus the thing has 
been done, and no otherwise. And the king wills, 
that henceforth what has been thus done in this 
necessity be not drawn into consequence or ex¬ 
ample.”* 


riol. Pari. p. lEO. 
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CHAP. The commons were not abashed by these arbi- 
PART ill pretensions; they knew that by incessant 
remonstrances they should gain at least one essen- 
™Sist” t'3.1 point, that of preventing the crown from 
claiming these usurpations as uncontested prero¬ 
gatives. The roll of parliament in the next two 
years, the ‘21st and 22d of Edward III., is full of 
the same complaint.s on one side, and the same 
allegations of necessity on the other.* In the 
latter year, the commons grant a subsidy, on con¬ 
dition that no illegal levying of money should take 
place, with several other remedial provisions; 
“ and that these conditions should be entered on 
the roll of parliament, as a matter of record, by 
which they may have remedy, if any thing should 
be attempted to the contrary in time to come.” 
From this year the complaints of extortion become 
rather less frequent; and soon afterwards a statute 
was passed, “ That no man shall be constrained to 
find men at arms, hobelers, nor archers, other than 
those which hold by such services, if it be not by 
common assent and grant made in parliament.’’I 
Yet even in the last year of Edward’s reign, when 
the boundaries of prerogative and the rights of 
parliament were better ascertained, the king lays 
a sort of claim to impose charges upon his subjects 
in cases of great necessity, and for the defence of 
his kingdom .j: But this more humble language 
indicates a change in the spirit of government, 
which after long fretting impatiently at the curb, 

• Rot. Pari. p. Ifil. 16C. 201. 
t 25 E. III. stat. V. c. 8, 


t Hot. Pari. vol. ii. p. 366. 
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began at length to acknowledge the controuling c ii a i'. 
hand of law. i’a'hthi 

These are the chief instances of a struggle’ be- s— 
tween the crown and commons as to arbitrary ™Nsr" 
taxation; but thereare two remarkable proceedings 
in the 45th and 4Cth of Edward, which thougii 
they would not have been endured in later times, 
are rather anomalies arising out of the unsettled 
state of the constitution and the recency of parlia¬ 
mentary rights, than mere encroachments of the 
prerogative. In the former year, parliament liad 
granted a subsidy of fifty thousand pounds, to be 
collected by an assessment of twenty-two shillings 
and three-pence upon every ])arish, on a presump¬ 
tion that the parishes in England amounted to 
forty-five thousand, whereas they were hardly a 
fifth of that number. This amazing mistake was 
not discovered till the parliament had been dis¬ 
solved. Upon its detection, the king summoned 
a great council, consisting of one knight, citizen 
ancf burgess, named by himself, out of two that 
had been returned to the last parliament.* To 
this assembly the chancellor set forth the defi¬ 
ciency of the last subsidy, and proved by the 
certificates of all the bishops in England, how 
strangely the parliament had mis-calculatcd the 
number of parishes; whereupon they increased 
the parochial assessment, by their own authority, 
to one hundred and sixteen shillings.i It is ob¬ 
vious, that the main intention of jjarlianunt was 


" rrvmie’a 4lh Rcgislor, p. 2R0. 


I Rut, Pall. 
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CHAP. 

VIII. 
PART III. 


carried into effect by this irregularity, which seems 
to. have been the subject of no complaint. In the 
next parliament, a still more objectionable measure 
^coNsr!^ was resorteU to; after the petitions of the com¬ 
mons had been answered, and the knights dis¬ 
missed, the citizens and burgesses were convened 
before the prince of Wales and the lords in a room 
near the white chamber, and solicited to renew 
their subsidy of forty shillings upon the ton of 
wine and sixpence in the pound upon other im¬ 
ports, for safe convoy of shipping, during one 
year more; to which they assented; “ and so 
departed.”* 

The concur- The second constitutional principle established 

bo"hh™ses in the reign of Edward III. was that the king and 
Uonlcces- t’wo houses of parliament in conjunction possessed 
exclusively the right of legislation. Laws were 
now declared to be made by the king at the re¬ 
quest of the commons, and by the assent of the 
lords and prelates. Such at least was the general 
form, though for many subsequent ages there was 
no invariable regularity in this respect. The com¬ 
mons, who till this reign were rarely mentioned, 
were now as rarely omitted in the enacting clause. 


sary. 


Kot.Pari.p. 310. Intliemode 
of .levying subsidies, a remarkable 
improvement took pil^ce early in 
the reipn of Kdward 111. Origi¬ 
nally, two chief taxors were ap¬ 
pointed by the king, for each 
county, who named twelve persons 
in every hundred to assess the 
moveable estate of all inhabitants 
according to its real value. But 


in 8 E. III., on complaint of par¬ 
liament, that these taxors were 
partial, commissioner.s were sent 
round to compound with every 
town and parish for a gross sum, 
which was from thenceforth the 
fixed quota of subsidy and raised 
by the inhabitants themselves. 
Brady on Boroughs, p. 81. • 
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In fact, it is evident from the rolls of parliament, chap. 
that statutes were almost always founded upon 
their petition.* These petitions, with the respec- 
tjve answers made to them in the king’s name, ^const!* 
were drawn up after the end of the session m the 
form of laws, and entered upon the statute-roll. 

But here it must be remarked, that the petitions 
were often extremely qualified and altered by the 
answer, insomuch that many statutes of this and 
some later reigns by no means express the true 
sense of the commons. Sometimes they contented 
themselves with shewing their grievance, and 
praying remedy from the king and his council. 

Of this one eminent instance is the great statute 
of treasons. In the petition whereon this act is 
founded, it is merely prayed that, “ whereas the 
king’s justices in different counties adjudge per¬ 
sons indicted before them to be traitors for sundry 
matters not known by the commons to be treason, 
it would please the king by his council and by the 
great and wise men of the land, to declare what 
are treasons in this present parliament.” The 
answer to this petition contains the existing sta¬ 
tute, as a declaration on the king’s part.f But 
there is no appearance that it received the direct 
assent of the lower house. In the next reigns 


* l^ws appear to have been 
drawn up, and proposed to the two 
houses by the king, down to the 
time of Edward I. Hale’s I list, of 
(’ommon Law, p. 16. 

Sometimes the representatives of 
particular places address separate 
petitions to the king and council; 


as the citizens of Ix)ndon, the 
commons of Devonshire, See. These 
are intermingled with the general 
petition's, and both together are 
for the most part very nuineroiis. 
In the roll of hO Edw. IJJ. they 
amount to J40. 
f Hot. Pari. p. 
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c IIA p. we shall find more remarkable instances of as- 
PA^T^iii ^ consent which was never positively 

N.-.w' given. 

'I’l'e statute of treasons, however, was supposed 
to be declaratory of the ancient law; in permanent 
and material innovations, a more direct concur¬ 
rence of all the estates was probably required. A 
new statute, to be perpetually incorjiorated with 
the law of England, was regarded as no light mat¬ 
ter. It was a very common answer to a petition 
of the commons, in the early part of this reign, 
that it could not be granted without making a 
new law. After the jjarliament of 14 E. III., a 
certain number of prelates, barons and counsellors, 
with twelve knights and si.\ burgesses, were ap¬ 
pointed to sit from day to day in order to turn 
such petitions and answers, as were fit to be per¬ 
petual, into a statute; but for such as were of a 
temporary nature, the king issued his letters 
patent.* This reluctance to innovate without 
necessity, and to swell the number of laws which 
all were bound to know and obey with an accu¬ 
mulation of transitory enactments, ledapparently,- 
statutesdis- to tlic distinction between statutes and ordinances, 
fromonu- latter are indeed defined by some lawyers to 
nances. be regulations proceeding from the king and lords, 
without concurrence of the commons. 15ut if this 
be applicable to some ordinances, it is certain that 
the word, even when opposed to statute, with 
which it is often synonymous, sometimes denotes 


p. 113. 
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an act of the whole legislature. In the 37th of chap. 
Edward III., when divers sumptuary regulations 
against excess of apparel were made in full par- 
liament, “ it was demanded of the lords and com- ^^st!' 
nions, inasmuch as the matter of their petitions * 
was novel, and unheard of before, whether they 
would have them granted by way of ordinance or 
of statute. They answered that it would be best 
to have them by way of ordinance and not of 
statute, ill order that any thing which should need 
amendment might be amended at the next parlia¬ 
ment.”*' So much scruple did they entertain 
about tampering with the statute law of the 
land. 

Ordinances, which, if it were not for their par¬ 
tial or temporary operation, could not well be 
distinguished from laws,! were often established 
in great councils. These assemblies, which fre¬ 
quently occurred in Edward’s reign, were hardly 
distingui.shable, excejit in name, from parliaments, 
being constituted not only of those who were 
regularly summoned to the house of lords, but of 
deputies from counties, cities and boroughs. 

Sev(!ral places that never returned burgesses to 
parliament have sent deputies to some of these 
counci Is.;j; The most remarkable of these was that 

* P- 200. some ordinances also been.^’ 

t “ If there be any difference \Vhitelocke on Parliamentary 
between an ordinance and a sta- Writ, vol ii. p. 297. See Kol. 
tute, as some have collected, it is Pari. vol. iii. p. 17.; vol. iv. 
but only this, that an ordinance is p. 35, 

but lempoiary till confiimed and J Tliese may be found in \^*il- 
niade ])erpetu:il; but a slatule lis’s NoUtia Parliaincntariit. In 
perpetual at tirst, and so lia\c 28 E. I. the universities were sum- 
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CHAP, held in the 27 th of Edward III., consisting of one 
PAOTiii ^®’Sht for each county, and of deputies from all 
the cities and boroughs, wherein the ordinances 
®const!* of the staple were established. These were pre¬ 
viously agreed upon by the king and lords, and 
copies given, one to the knights, another to the 
burgesses. The roll tells us, that they gave their 
opinion in writing to the council, after much de¬ 
liberation, and that this was read and discussed 
by the great men. These ordinances fix the 
staple of wool in particular places within England, 
prohibit English merchants from exporting that 
article under pain of death, inflict sundry other 
penalties, create jurisdictions, and in short have 
the effect of a new and important law. After 
they were passed, the deputies of the commons 
granted a subsidy for three years, complained of 
grievances, and received answers, as if in a regu¬ 
lar parliament. But they were aware that these 
proceedings partook of some irregularity, and en¬ 
deavoured, as was their constant method, to keep 
up the legal forms of the constitution. In the 
last petition of this council, the commons pray, 
“because many articles touching the state of the 
king, and common profit of his kingdom have been 
agreed by him, the prelates, lords, and commons 
of his land, at this council, that the said articles 
may be recited at the next parliament, and en¬ 
tered upon the roll; for this cause, that ordi¬ 
nances and agreements made in council are not 

inoncd to send members to a great king’s right to the kingdom of Scot- 
council, in order to defend the land. 1 Prynne. 
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of record, as if they had been made in a general 
parliament.” This accordingly was done at the 
ensuing parliament, when these ordinances were 
expressly confirmed, and directed to be “ holden 
for a statute to endure always.”* 

It must be confessed, that the distinction be¬ 
tween ordinances and statutes is very obscure, 
and perhaps no precise and uniform principle can 
be laid down about it. But it sufficiently appears 
that whatever provisions altered the common 
law, or any former statute, and were entered 
upon the statute-roll, transmitted to the sheriffs, 
and promulgated to the people as general obliga¬ 
tory enactments, were holden to require the posi¬ 
tive assent of both houses of parliament, duly and 
formally summoned. 

Before we leave this subject, it will be proper 
to take notice of a remarkable stretch of preroga¬ 
tive, which, if drawn into precedent, would have 
effectually subverted this jirinciple of parliamen¬ 
tary consent in legislation. In the 15th of Edward 
III. petitions were presented of a bolder and 
more enervating cast than was acceptable to the 
court; that no peer should be put to answer for 
any trespass, except before his peers; that com¬ 
missioners should be assigned to,examine the ac¬ 
counts of such as had received public monies; 
that the judges and ministers should be sworn to 
observe the Great Charter and other laws; and 
that they should be appointed in parliament. The 


CHAP. 

Vlll. 
PART 111. 

ENGLISH 

CONST. 


Kot. Tarl. p. 2o3. 2'o7. 
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CHAP, last of these was probably the most obnoxious; 
PART ni unwilling to defer a supply which 


ENOLlSn 

COXST. 


was granted merely upon condition that these 
petitions should prevail, suffered them to pass into 


a statute with an alteration which did not take 


off much from their efficacy; namely, that these 
officers should indeed be appointed by the king 
with the advice of his council, but should surren¬ 
der their charges at the next parliament, and be 
there responsible to any who should have cause 
of complaint against them. The chancellor, trea¬ 
surer and judges entered their protestation, that 
they had not assented to the said statutes, nor 
could they observe them, in case they should 
prove contrary to the laws and customs of the 
kingdom, which they were sworn to maintain.* 
This is the first instance of a protest on the roll 
of parliament against the passing of an act. Ne¬ 
vertheless they were compelled to swear on the 
cross of Canterbury to its observance.! 

This excellent statute was attempted too early 
for complete success. Edward’s ministers plainly 
saw that it left them at the mercy of future par¬ 
liaments, who would readily learn the wholesome 
and constitutional principle of sparing the sove¬ 
reign, while they punished his advisers. They 
had recourse therefore to a violent measure, but 
which was likely in those times to be endured. By 
a proclamation addressed to all the sheriffs, the king 
revokes and annuls the statute, as contrary to the 


p. i;ii. 


t p. 128. 
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laws and customs of England, and to his own just c hap. 
rights and prerogatives, which he had sworn to jy 
preserve; declaring that he had never consented 
to its passing, but having previously protested ’oinst!* 
that he would revoke it, lest the parliament should 
have been separated in wrath, had dissembled, as 
was his duty, and permitted the great seal to be 
affixed; and that it appeared to the earls, barons 
and other learned persons of his kingdom, with 
whom he had consulted, that as the said statute 
had not proceeded from his own good will, it was 
null and could not have the name or force of law.* 

This revocation of a statute, as the price of which 
a subsidy had been granted, was a gross infringe¬ 
ment of law, and undoubtedly passed for such at 
that time; for the right was already clear, though 
the remedy was not always attainable. Two 
years afterwards, Edward met his parliament, 
when that obnoxious statute was formally re¬ 
pealed. 

Notwithstanding the king’s unwillingness to Advireof 
permit this controul of parliament over his adiiii- on 
nistration, he suffered, or rather solicited, their 
interference in matters which have since been 
reckoned the exclusive province of the crown. 

This was an unfair trick of his policy. He was 
desirous, in order to prevent any murmuring about 
subsidies, to throw the war upon parliament as 
their own act, though none could have been com- 

* Rymer, t. v. p. 282. This in- lent step he was taking, and liis 
slrument betrays in its language wish to excuse it as much as pos- 
Edward’s consciousness of the vio- sible. 
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CHAP. 

VIII. 
PART III. 

ENGLISH 

CONST. 


menced more selfishly for his own benefit, or less 
for the advantage of the people of England. It is 
called “ the war which our lord the king has un¬ 
dertaken against his adversary of France by com¬ 
mon assent of all the lords and commons of his 
realm in divers parliaments.”* And he several 
times referred it to them to advise upon the sub¬ 
ject of peace. But the commons shewed their hu¬ 
mility or discretion by treating this as an invita¬ 
tion which it would shew good manners to decline, 
though in the 18 th of the king’s reign they had 
joined with the lords in imploring the king to 
make an end of the war by a battle, or by a suit¬ 
able peace.j' “ Most dreaded lord,” they say 
upon one occasion, “as to your war and the 
equipment neces.sary for it, we are so ignorant 
and simple that we know not how, nor have the 
power to devise; wherefore we pray your grace 
to excuse us in this matter, and that it please 
you, with advice of the great and wise persons 
of your council, to ordain what seems best to 
you for the honour and profit of yourself and your 
kingdom; and whatever shall be thus ordained 
by assent and agreement for you and your lords, 
we readily assent to, and will hold it firmly esta¬ 
blished.At another time, after their petitions 
had been answered, “ it was shewed to the lords 
and commons by Bartholomew de Burghersh, 
the king’s chamberlain, how a treaty had been 
set on foot between the king and his adversary of 


* Rymer, t. v. p. 16.1. 
t p. 148. 


I 21 E. HI. p. 165. 
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France; and how he had good hope of a final chap. 
and agreeable issue with God’s help; to which 
he would not come without assent of the lords 
and commons. Wherefore the said chamberlain 
inquired on the king’s part of the said lords and 
commons, whether they would assent and agree 
to the peace, in case it might be had by treaty 
between the parties. To which the said commons 
with one voice replied, that whatever end it 
should please the king and lords to make of the 
treaty would be agreeable to them. On which 
answer the chamberlain said to the commons, 
then you will assent to a perpetual treaty of peace 
if it can be had. And the said commons answered 
at once and unanimously, yes, yes.”* The lords 
were not so diflident. Their great station as here¬ 
ditary counsellors gave them weight in all deli¬ 
berations of government; and they seem to have 
pretended to a negative voice in the question of 
peace. At least they answer, upon the proposals 
made by David king of Scots in 1368, which 
were submitted to them in parliament, that, 

“ saving to the said David and his heirs the arti¬ 
cles contained therein, they saw no way of making 
a treaty which would not openly turn to the dis¬ 
herison of the king and his heirs, to which they 
would on no account assent; and so departed for 
that day,”t A few years before, they had made 


• 28 E. III. p. 261. Hist, of England, vol. ii. p. .518. 

t p. 295. Carte says, “ the I can find no mention of the corn- 
lords and commons giving this mons doing this in the roll of par- 
advice separately, declared, &c.^' liament. 
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Right of 
the com¬ 
mons to in¬ 
quire into 
public 
abuses. 


Parliament 
ofSOE. III. 


a similar answer to some other propositions from 
Scotland.* It is not improbable, that in both 
these cases, they acted with the concurrence and 
at the instigation of the king; but the precedents 
might have been remembered in other circum¬ 
stances. 

A third important acquisition of the house of 
commons during this reign was the establishment 
of their right to investigate and chastise the abuses 
of administration. In the fourteenth of Edward 
III., a committee of the lords’ house had been ap¬ 
pointed to examine the accounts of persons res])on- 
sibleforthe receipt of the last subsidy; but it does 
not appear that the commons were concerned in 
this.'l' The unfortunate statute of the next year 
contained a similar provision, which was annulled 
with the rest. Many years elapsed before the 
commons tried the force of their vindictive arm. 
We must pass onward an entire generation of man, 
and look at the parliament assembled in the fiftieth 
of Edward III. Nothing memorable as to the in¬ 
terference of the commons in government occurs 
before, unless it be their request, in the forty-fifth 
of the king, that no clergyman should be made 
chancellor, treasurer, or other great officer; to 
which the king answered, that he would do what 
best pleased his council.^ 

It will be remembered by every one-who has 
read our history, that in the latter years of Ed¬ 
ward's life, his fame was tarnished by the ascen- 


• Rymer, p. 269. 
tp. 114. 


t p. 304. 
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dancy of the duke of Lancaster and Alice Perrers. chap. 
The former, a man of more ambition than his capa- 
city seems to have warranted, even incurred the 
suspicion of meditating to set aside the heir of the ^const!^ 
crown, when the Black Prince should have sunk 
into the grave. Whether he were wronged or not 
by these conjcetures, they certainly appear to have 
operated on those most concerned to take alarm at 
them. A parliament met in April 137G, wherein 
the general unpopularity of the king’s administra¬ 
tion, or the influence of the- Prince of Wales, led 
to very remarkable consequences.* After grant¬ 
ing a subsidy, the commons, “ considering the evils 
of the country, through so many wars and other 
causes, and that the officers now in the king’s 
service are insufficient without further assistance 
for so great a charge, pray that the council be 
strengthened by the addition of ten or twelve 
bishops, lords and others, to be constantly at hand, 
so that no business of weight should be dispatched 
without the consent of all; nor smaller matters 
without that of four or six.”-]' The king pretended 
to come with alacrity into this measure, which was 
followed by a strict restraint on them and alt other 
officers from taking presents in the course of their 


• Most of our general historians 
have slurred^ over this important 
session. The best view, perhaps, 
of its secret history will be found 
in Lowth’s Life of Wykebam ; an 
instructive and elegant work, only 
to be blamed for marks of that aca¬ 
demical point of honour, which 
makes a fellow of a college too in- 

VOL. in. 


discriminate an encomiast of its 
founder. Another modern book 
may be named with some com¬ 
mendation, tliough very inferior in 
its execution, Godwin’s Life of 
Chaucer, of which the duke of 
Lancaster is the political hero, 
t p. 322. 

ft 
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CHAP. duty. After this, “the said commons appeared in 
PART ni protesting that they had the same good 

will as ever to assist the king with their lives and 
fortunes ; but that it seemed to them, if their said 
liege lord had always possessed about him faithful 
counsellors and good officers, he would have been so 
rich, that he would have had no need of charging 
his commons with subsidy or tallage, considering 
the great ransoms of the French and Scotch kings, 
and of so many other prisoners; and that it ap¬ 
peared to be for the private advantage of some near 
the king, and of others by their collusion, that the 
king and kingdom are so impoverished, and the 
commons so ruined. And they promised the king 
that if he would do speedy justice on such as 
should be found guilty, and take from them what 
law and reason permit, with what had been already 
granted in parliament, they M'ill engage that he 
should be rich enough to maintain his wars for a 
long time, without much charging his people in 
any manner." They next proceeded to alledge 
three particular grievances; the removal of the 
staple from Calais, where it had been fixed by par¬ 
liament, through the procurement and advice of 
the said private counsellors about the king; the 
participation of the same persons in lending money 
to the king at exorbitant usury ; and their pur¬ 
chasing at a low rate for their own benefit old 
debts from the crown, the whole of which they had 
afterwards induced the king to repay to themselves. 
For these and for many more misdemeanours, the 
commons accused and impeached the lords Latimer 
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and Nevil, with four merchants, Lyons, Ellis, ciiai*. 
Peachey and Bury.* Latimer had been chamber- 
lain, and Nevil held another office. The former '■-v-w/ 
was the friend and creature of the duke of Lancas-/;x5^,f^®*’ 
ter. Nor was this parliament at all nice in touch¬ 
ing a point where kings least endure their inter¬ 
ference. An ordinance was made, that “ whereas 
many women prosecute the suits of others in courts 
of justice by way of maintenance, and to get profit 
thereby, which is displeasing to the king, he for¬ 
bids any woman henceforward, and csjiecially 
Alice Perrers, to do so, on pain of the said Alice 
fprfeiling all her goods, and suffering banishment 
from the kingdom.”'!' 

The part which the prince of Wales, who had 
ever been distinguished for his respectful de¬ 
meanour towards Edward, bore in this unprece¬ 
dented opposition, is strong evidence of the 
jealousy with which he regarded the duke of 
Lancaster; and it was led in the house of com¬ 
mons by Peter de la Mare, a servant of the earl of 
March, who by his marriage with Philippa, heiress 
of Lionel duke of Clarence, stood next after the 
young Prince Richard in lineal succession to the 
crown. The proceedings of this session were 
indeed highly popular. But no house of commons 
would have gone such lengths on the mere sup¬ 
port of popular opinion, unless instigated and 
encouraged by higher authority. Without this, 
their petitions might perhaps have obtained, for 


G 2 


* Ibid. 


+ !>. ,129. 
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CHAP, the sake of subsidy, an immediate consent; but 
PAM m preparing them must 

have remained unsheltered after a dissolution, to 
Tonst” .abide the vengeance of the crown, w'ith no as¬ 
surance that another parliament would espouse 
their cause as its own. Such indeed was their 
fate in the present instance. Soon after the disso¬ 
lution of parliament, the prince of Wales, who, 
long sinking by fatal decay, had rallied his ex¬ 
piring energies for this domestic combat, left his 
inheritance to a child ten years old, Richard of 
Bordeaux. Immediately after this event, Lan¬ 
caster recovered his influence; and the former 
favourites returned to court. Peter de la Mare was 
confined at Nottingham, where he remained two 
years. The citizens indeed attempted an insurrec¬ 
tion, and threatened to burn the Savoy, Lancaster’s 
residence, if de la Mare was not released; but the 
bishop of London succeeded in appeasing them.* 
A parliament met next year, which overthrew the 
work of its predecessor, restored those who had 
been impeached, and repealed the ordinance against 
Alice Perrers.f So little security will popular 
assemblies ever afford against arbitrary power, 
when deprived of regular leaders, and the consci¬ 
ousness of mutual fidelity. 

The policy adopted by the Prince of Wales and 


* Anonym. Hist. Edw. HI. ad 
calcem Hemingford, pp. 444.448. 
Walsingham gives a different rea¬ 
son. p. 192. 

t Rot. Pari. p. 374. Not more 


than six or seven of the knights 
who had sat in the last parliament 
were returned to tliis, as appears 
by the writs in Prynne’s 4th Re¬ 
gister. p. 302. 311. 
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earl of March, in employing the house of com- chap. 
mons as an engine of attack against an obnoxious p.ViTTr 
ministry, was perfectly novel, and indicates a sen- v— 
sible change in the character of our constitution. ^^a\sr!* 
In the reign of Edward II. parliament had little 
share in resisting the government; much more 
was effected by the barons, through risings of 
their feudal tenantry. Fifty years of authority 
better respected, of law better enforced, had ren¬ 
dered these more perilous, and of a more violent 
appearance than formerly. A surer resource pre¬ 
sented itself in the increased weight of the lower 
house in parliament. And this indirect aristocra- 
tical influence gave a surprizing impulse to that 
assembly, and particularly tended to establish 
beyond question its controul over public abuses. 

Is it less just to remark, that it also tended to 
preserve the relation and harmony between each 
part and the other, and to prevent that jarring of 
emulation and jealousy, which, though generally 
found in the division of power between a noble 
and a popular estate, has scarcely ever caused a 
dissension, except in cases of little moment,, 
between our two houses of parliament ? 

The commons had sustained with equal firmness Riciiara ii. 
and discretion a defensive war against arbitrary Great in- 

, 1 • 1 crease of the 

power under Edward 111.: they advanced with power of the 
very different steps towards his successor. Upon 
the king’s death, though Richard's coronation took 
place without delay, and no proper regency was 
constituted, yet a council of twelve, whom the 
great officers of state were to obey, supplied its 
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’ to every effectual intent. Among these the 
PART III. duke of Lancaster was not numbered; and he 
retired from court in some disgust. In the first 
CONST, parliament of the young king, a large proportion 
of the knights who had sat in that which im¬ 
peached the Lancastrian party were returned.* 
Peter de la Mare, now released from prison, was 
elected Speaker; a dignity which, according to 
some, he had filled in the Good Parliament, as 
that of the fiftieth of Edward III. was popularly 
styled; though the rolls do not mention either 
him or any other as bearing that honourable 
name before Sir Thomas Hungerford in the parlia¬ 
ment of the following year.'|' The prosecution 
against Alice Perrers was now revived; not, as 
far as appears, by direct impeachment of the com¬ 
mons ; but articles were exhibited against her in 
the house of lords on the king’s jiart, for breaking 
the ordinance made against her intermeddling at 
court; upon which she received Judgement of 
banishment and forfeiture.;|; At the request of 
the lower house, the lords in the king’s name 
appointed nine persons of different ranks; three 
bishops, two earls, two bannerets, and two bache¬ 
lors, to be a permanent council about the king, so 
that no business of importance should be trans¬ 
acted without their unanimous consent. The king 


♦Wulsingliam, p.200. siiyspene lawyers of England; yet by the 

omnes; but the list published in perseverance of these knights she 

Prynne's 4th Kegister induces me was convicted, 
to qualify this loose expression. f Hot. Pari. vol. ii. p. 374. 

Alice Perrers had bribed, he tells J vol. iii. p. 12. 

us, many of the lords, and all the 
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was even compelled to consent that, during his (uiai>. 
minority, the chancellor, treasurer, judges, and 
other chief officers should be made in parliament; 
by which provision, combined with that of the * 

parliamentary council, the whole executive go-* 
vernnicnt was transferred to the two houses. A 
petition, that none might be employed in the 
king’s service, nor belong to his council, who had 
been formerly accused upon good grounds, struck 
at Lord Latimer, who had retained some degree 
of power in the new establishment. Another, 
suggesting that Gascony, Ireland, Artois and the 
Scottish marches were in danger of being lost for 
want of good officers, thongh it were so generally 
worded as to leave the means of remedy to the 
king's jdcasure, yet shews a growing energy, and 
self-confidence in that assembly, wliich not many 
years before had thought the (juestion of peace or 
war too high for their deliberation. Their subsidy 
was sufficiently liberal; but tliey took care to 
pray the king, that fit persons might be assigned 
for its receipt and disbursement, lest it should any 
way be diverted from the purposes of tlie war. 
Accordingly ’Walworth and l^hilpot, two eminent 
citizens of London, were appointed to this office 
and sworn in parliament to its exeeution.* 

But whether through the wastefulness of go¬ 
vernment, or rather because Edward’s legacy, the 
French war, like a ruinous and interminable law¬ 
suit, exhausted all public contributions, there was 


* liot. Purl. vol. III. p. 12. 
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CHAP, an equally craving demand for subsidy at the next 
PART HI parliament. The commons now made 

N—a rriore serious stand. The speaker. Sir James 
Pickering, after the protestation against giving 
oflFence, which has since become more matter of 
form than perhaps it was then considered, re¬ 
minded the lords of the council of a promise made 
to the last parliament, that if they would help the 
king for once with a large subsidy so as to enable 
him to undertake an expedition against the enemy, 
he trusted not to call on them again, but to sup¬ 
port the war from his own revenues; in laith of 
which promise there had been granted the largest 
sum that any king of England had ever been suf¬ 
fered to levy within so short a time, to the utmost 
loss and inconvenience of the commons; part of 
which ought still to remain in the treasury, and 
render it unnecessary to burthen anew the ex¬ 
hausted people. To this Scrope, lord steward of 
the household, protesting that he knew not of 
any such promise, made answer by order of the 
king, that, “ saving the honour and reverence of 
our lord the king, and the lords there present, the 
commons did not speak truth in asserting that 
part of the last subsidy should be still in the trea¬ 
sury; it being notorious that every penny had 
gone into the hands of Walworth and Philpot, 
appointed and sworn treasurers in the last parlia¬ 
ment, to receive and expend it upon the purposes 
of the war, for which they had in effect disbursed 
the whole.” Not satisfied with this general justi¬ 
fication, the commons pressed for an account of 
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the expenditure. Scropewas again commissioned chap. 
to answer, that “ though it had never been seen, 
that of a subsidy or other grant made to the king 
in parliament or out of parliament by the com- ^constI* 
mons any account had afterwards been rendered 
to the commons, or to any other except the king 
and his officers, yet the king to gratify them, of 
his own accord, without doing it by way of right, 
would have Walworth along with certain persons 
of the council exhibit to them in writing a clear 
account of the receipt and expenditure, upon 
condition that this should never be used as a pre¬ 
cedent, nor inferred to be done otherwise than by 
the king’s spontaneous command.” The commons 
were again urged to provide for the public de¬ 
fence, being their own concern, as much as that of 
the king. But they merely shifted their ground 
and had recourse to other pretences. Tliey re¬ 
quested that five or six peers might come to them, 
in order to discuss this question of subsidy. The 
lords entirely rejected this proposal, and affirmed 
that such a proceeding had never been known 
except in the three last parliaments; but allowed 
that it had been the course to elect a committee of 
eight or ten from each house, to confer easily and 
without noise together. The commons acceded 
to this, and a committee of conference was ap¬ 
pointed, though no result of their discussion ap¬ 
pears upon the roll. 

Upon examining the accounts submitted to 
them, these sturdy commoners raised a new ob¬ 
jection. It appeared that large sums had been 
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CH^AP. expended upon garrisons in France and Ireland 

PART III. other places beyond the kingdom, of which 
they protested themselves not liable to bear the 

ENGLISH , ^ , , 

CONST, charge. It was answered that Gascony and the 
king’s other dominions beyond sea were the out¬ 
works of England, nor could the people ever be 
secure from war at their thresholds, unless these 
were maintained. They lastly insisted that the 
king ought to be rich through the wealth that had 
devolved on him from his grandfather. But this 
was affirmed, in reply, to be merely sufficient for 
the payment of Edward's creditors. Thus driven 
from all their arguments, the commons finally 
consented to a moderate additional imposition 
upon the export of wool and leather, which were 
already subject to considerable duties, apologizing 
on account of their poverty for the slenderness of 
their grant.* 

The necessities of government, however, let 
their cause be what it might, were by no means 
feigned; and a new parliament was assembled 
about seven months after the last, wherein the 
king, without waiting for a petition, informed the 
commons, that the treasurers were ready to ex¬ 
hibit their accounts before them. This was a sig¬ 
nal victory after the reluctant and ungracious 
concession made to the last parliament. Nine 
persons of different ranks were appointed at the 
request of the commons to investigate the state 
of the revenue, and the disposition which had been 


’ Rot. Pail. p. 35—38. 
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made of the late king’s personal estate. They chap. 
ended by granting a poll-tax, which they pre- 
tended to think adequate to the supply required'.* 

But in those times no one possessed any statistical 
knowledge, and every calculation which required 
it was subject to enormous error, of which we 
have already seen an eminent exaniple-t In the 
next parliament (3 Ric. II.) it was set forth, that 
only £22,000 had been collected by the poll-tax, 
while the ])ay of the king’s troops hired for the 
expedition to Britany, the pretext of the grant, 
had amounted for but half a year to £50,000. 

The king, in short, was more straitened than 
ever. His distresses gave no small advantage to 
the commons. Their speaker was instructed to 
declare that, as it appeared to them, if the affairs 
of their liege lord had been properly conducted 
at home and abroad, he could not have wanted aid 
of his commons, who now are poorer than before. 

They pray that, as the king was so much ad¬ 
vanced in age and discretion, his perpetual council 
(appointed in his first parliament) might be dis¬ 
charged of their laliours; and that instead of them, 
the five chief officers of state, to wit, the chan¬ 
cellor, treasurer, keeper of the privy seal, cham¬ 
berlain, and steward of the household, might be 
named in parliament, and declared to the com¬ 
mons, as the king’s sole counsellors, not removable 
before the next parliament. They required also 
a general commission to be made out, similar to 


* Hot. Pari. p. 57. 


t See p. 69 of this volume. 
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CHAP, that in the last session, giving powers to a certain 
number ofpeersand other distinguished persons, to 
inquire into the state of the household, as well as 
^co*NST' into all receipts and expenses since the king’s ac¬ 
cession. The former petition seems to have been 
passed over but a commission as requested was 
made out to three prelates, three earls, three ban¬ 
nerets, three knights, and three citizens.^ After 
guarding thus, as they conceived, against malver¬ 
sation, but in effect rather protecting their pos¬ 
terity than themselves, the commons prolonged 
the last imposition on wool and leather for another 
year. 

It would be but repetition to make extracts 
from the rolls of the two next years; we have 
still the same tale; demand of subsidy on one 
side, remonstrance and endeavours at reformation 
on the other. After the tremendous insurrection 
of the villeins, in 1382, a parliament was con¬ 
vened to advise about repealing the charters of 
general manumission, extorted from the king by 
the pressure of circumstances. In this measure all 
concurred ; but the commons were not afraid to 
say, that the late risings had been provoked by the 
burthens which a prodigal court had called for 
in the preceding session. Their language is un- 

* Neverlliclcss, tlic commons + p. 73. In Kymer, t. vii, p. 
repeated it in their schedule of pe- 3s50. the archbishop of York's 
titions; and received an evasive name appears among these com- 
answer, referring to an ordinance missioners, winch makes their 
made in tlie first parliament of the number sixteen. But it is plain 
king, the application of which is by the instrument, that only fif- 
iiidefmite. p. 82. teen were meant to be appointed. 
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usually bold. “It seemed to them after full chap. 
deliberation,” they said, “ that unless the admi- 
nistration of the kingdom were speedily reformed, '>^v^ 
the kingdom itself would be utterly lost, and 
ruined for ever, and therein their lord the king, * 
with all the peers and commons, which God 
forbid. For true it is that there are such defects 
in the said administration, as well about the 
king’s person, and his household, as in his courts 
of justice; and by grievous oppressions in the 
country through maintainers of suits, who are, as 
it were, kings in the country, that right and law 
are come to nothing, and the poor commons are 
from time to time so pillaged and ruined, partly 
by the king’s purveyors of the household, and 
others who pay nothing for what they take, partly 
by the subsidies and tallages raised upon them, 
and besides by the oppressive behaviour of the 
servants of the king and other lords, and espe¬ 
cially of the foresaid maintainers of suits, that 
they are reduced to greater poverty and discom¬ 
fort than ever they were before. And moreover 
though great sums have been continually granted 
by and levied upon them, for the defence of the 
kingdom, yet they are not the better defended 
against their enemies, but every year are plun¬ 
dered and wasted by sea and land, without any 
relief. Which calamities the said poor commons, 
who lately used to live in honour and prosperity, 
can no longer endure. And to speak the real 
truth, these injuries lately done to the poorer com¬ 
mons more than they ever suffered before, caused 
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CHAP*, them to rise, and to commit the mischief done in 
PARTHi there is still cause to fear 

greater evils, if sufficient remedy be not timely 
^coNsr” provided against the outrages and oppressions 
aforesaid. Wherefore may it please our lord the 
king, and the noble ])eers of the realm now assem¬ 
bled in this parliament, to provide such remedy 
and amendment as to the said administration, that 
the state and dignity of the king in the first place, 
and of the lords may be preserved, as the commons 
have always desired, and the commons may be 
put in peace; removing, as soon as they can be 
detected, evil ministers and counsellors, and put¬ 
ting in their stead the best and most sufficient, 
and taking away all the bad practices which have 
led to the last rising, or else none can imagine 
that this kingdom can longer subsist without 
greater misfortunes than it ever endured. And 
for God's sake let it not be forgotten, that there 
be put about the king and of his council, the best 
lords and knights that can be found in the king¬ 
dom. 

“And be it known (the entry proceeds) that 
after the king our lord >\dth the peers of the realm 
and his council had taken advice upon these re¬ 
quests made to him for his good and his king¬ 
dom’s as it really appeared to him, willed and 
granted, that certain bishops, lords and others 
should be appointed to survey, and examine in 
privy council both the government of the king’s 
person, and of his household, and to suggest pro¬ 
per remedies wherever necessary, and report them 
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to the king. And it was said by the peers in par- chap. 
liament, that a.s it seemed to them, if reform of 
government were to take place throughout the 
kingdom, it should begin by the chief member, ’tonst!' 
which is the king himself, and so from person to 
person, as well churchmen as others, and place 
to place, from higher to lower, without sparing 
any degree.”* A considerable number of commis¬ 
sioners were accordingly appointed, whether by 
the king alone, or in ])arliament, docs not appear; 
the latter, however, is more probable. They 
seem to have made some jtrogress in the work of 
reformation, for we iind that the officers of the 
household were sworn to observe their regula¬ 
tions. But in all likelihood these were soon 
neglected. 

It is not wonderful, that with such feelings of 
resentment towards the crown, the commons were 
backward in granting subsidies. Pcrha|)s the king 
would not have obtained one at all, if he had not 
withheld his charter of pardon for all offences 
committed during the insurrection. This was 
absolutely necessary to restore quiet among the 
people; and though the members of the commons 
had certainly not been insurgents, yet inevitable 
irregularities had occurred in cjuclling the tumults, 
which would have put them too much in the 
power of those unworthy men who filled the 
benches of justice under Richard. The king de¬ 
clared that it was unusual to grant a pardon with- 


Kot. Pari. 5 R. IF. p. lOd. 
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CHAP, out a subsidy; the commons still answered, that 
PART HI would consider about that matter; and the 
king instantly rejoined, that he would consider 
^coNST.* about his pardon, (s’aviseroit de sa dite grace) till 
■ they had done what they ought. They renewed 
at length the usual tax on wool and leather.* 

This extraordinary assumption of power by the 
commons was not merely owing to the king's 
ppverty. It was encouraged by the natural 
feebleness of a disunited government. The high 
rank and ambitious spirit of Lancaster gave him 
no little influence, though contending with many 
enemies at court, as well as the ill-will of the peo¬ 
ple. Thomas of Woodstock, the king’s youngest 
uncle, more able and turbulent than Lancaster, 
became, as he grew older, an eager competitor for 
power, which he sought through the channel of 
popularity. The earls of March, Arundel and 
Warwick bore a considerable part, and were the 
favourites of parliament. Even Lancaster, after 
a few years, seems to have fallen into popular 
courses, and recovered some share of public 
esteem. He was at the head of the reforming com¬ 
mission in the fifth of Richard II., though he had 
been studiously excluded from those preceding. 
We cannot hope to disentangle the intrigues of this 
remote age, as to which our records are of no ser¬ 
vice, and the chroniclers are very slightly informed. 
So far as we may conjecture, Lancaster, finding 
his station insecure at court, began to solicit the fa- 


p. 104. 
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vourof the commons, whose hatred of the ad- chap. 
ministration abated their former hostility towards 

, . * PART III. 

him.* 

The character of Richard II. was now develop- 
ing itself, and the hopes excited by his remark¬ 
able presence of mind in confronting the rioters 
on Blackheath were rapidly destroyed. Not that 
he was wanting in capacity, as has been sometimes 
imagined. For if we measure intellectual power 
by the greatest exertion it ever displays, rather 
than by its average results, Richard If. was a man 
of considerable talents. He possessed, along with 
much dissimulation, a decisive promptitude in 
seizing the critical moment for action. Of this 
quality, besides his celebrated behaviour towards 
the insurgents, he gave striking evidence in seve¬ 
ral circumstances which we shall have shortly to 
notice. But his ordinary conduct belied the abili¬ 
ties which on these rare occasions shone forth, and 
rendered them ineffectual for his security. Ex¬ 
treme pride and violence, with an inordinate par¬ 
tiality for the most worthless favourites, were his 
predominant characteristics. In the latter qua¬ 
lity, and in the events of his reign, he forms a 
pretty exact parallel to Edward II. Scropc, lord 
chancellor, who had been appointed in parliament, 


* Tlic commons granted a sub¬ 
sidy, 7 II. II. to support Lancas* 
ter’^s war in Castile, it. P. p. 284. 
Whetlier the populace changed 
their opinion of him, I know not. 
He was still disliked by them two 
years before. The insurgents of 

VOL. III. 


1382 are said to have compelled 
men to swear that they would 
obey king Richard and the com¬ 
mons, and that they would accept 
no king named John. VVulsing- 
ham, p. 248. 
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CHAP, and was understood to be irremovable without its 
concurrence, lost the great seal for refusing to set 
it to some prodigal grants. Upon a slight quarrel 
™glish Archbishop Courtney, the king ordered his 
temporalities to be seized, the execution of which, 
Michael de la Pole, his new chancellor, and a 
favourite of his own, could hardly prevent. This 
was accompanied with indecent and outrageous 
expressions of anger, unworthy of his station, and 
of those whom he insulted.* 

He acquires Tliough uo king couUl bc less respectable than 
on‘hlmrj!)- Richard, yet the constitution invested a sovereign 
with such ample prerogative, that it was far less 
easy to resist his personal exercise of power, than 
the unsettled councils of a minority. In the par¬ 
liament 6 R. II. sess. 2. the commons pray cer¬ 
tain lords whom they name, to be assigned as their 
advisers. This had been permitted in the two 
last sessions without exception.t But the king, 
in granting their request, reserved his right of 
naming any others.;]: Though the commons did 
not relax in their importunities for the redress of 
general grievances, they did not venture to inter¬ 
meddle as before with the conduct of administra¬ 
tion. They did not even object to the grant of 
the marquisate of Dublin, with almost a princely 
dominion over Ireland; which enormous donation 
was confirmed by act of parliament to Vere, a fa¬ 
vourite of the king.§ A petition that the officers 

* Walsiriff. pp. 200. 315. 317. I p. 145. 
t Rot. l*arl. 5 R. II. p. 100. § Rot. Pari. 9 R. II. p. 209. 

C R. II. so'is. 1. p, 134. 
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of state should annually visit and inquire into his chap. 
household, was answered, that the king would do 
what he pleased.* Yet this was little in coni])a- 
risen of their iormcr proceedings. 

There is notliing, however, more deceitful to a 
monarch, unsupported by an armed I'orce, and 
de.stitute of wary advisers, than this submission of i""’,",'"f 
his people. A single eftbrt was enough to over- Uiciard. 
turn his government. Parliament met in the 
tenth year of his reign, steadily determined to re¬ 
form the administration, and especially to punish 
its chief leader, Michael de la Pole, carl of Sutfolk, 
and lord chancellor. According to the remark¬ 
able narration of a contemporary historian,f too 
circumstantial to be rejected, but rendered .some¬ 
what doubtful by the silence of all other writers, 
and of the parliamentary roll, the king was loiter¬ 
ing at his palace, at Eltham, when he received a 
message from the two hoiuses requesting the dis¬ 
missal of Suffolk, since they had matter to alledgc 
againsl him that they could not move, while he kept 
the office of chancellor. Richard, with his usual in¬ 
temperance, answered that he would not for their 
request remove the meanest scullion from his 
kitchen. They returned a positive refusal to pro¬ 
ceed on any public business, until the king should 
appear personally in parliament, and displace the 

* p. 213 . It is however asserted the state of the household, and 
in the articles of impeachment reform wliateter was amiss. Jlut 
against Suffolk, and admitted by nothing of this appears in llie roll, 
his defence, that nine lords had f Knyghton, in Iwysden x. 
been appointed in the last parha- Script, col. 2(380. 
ment, viz. 9 H. IT. to inquire into 
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CHAP, chancellor. The king required forty knights to 
PART in deputed from the rest, to inform him clearly 
s—of their wishes. But the commons declined a 
^TOKST** proposal, in which they feared, or affected to fear, 
some treachery. At length the duke of Glocester 
and Arundel bishop of Ely were commissioned to 
speak the sense of parliament, and they delivered 
it, if we may still believe what we read, in very 
extraordinary language, asserting that there was 
an ancient statute, according to which, if the king 
absented himself from parliament without just 
cause during forty days, which he had now ex¬ 
ceeded, every man might return without permis¬ 
sion to his own country; and moreover there was 
another statute, and (as they might more truly 
say) a precedent of no remote date, that if a king, 
by bad counsel, or his own folly and obstinacy, 
alienated himself from his people, and would not 
govern according to the laws of the land, and the 
advice of the peers, but madly and wantonly fol¬ 
lowed his own single will, it should be larVful for 
them with the common assent of the people to 
expel him from his throne, and elevate to it some 
near kinsman of the royal blood. By this discourse 
the king was induced to meet his parlia¬ 
ment, where Suffolk was removed from his 
office, and the impeachment against him com¬ 
menced.* 

* Uj)Oif full consideration, I bishoj) of Ely is more likely to 
am much inclined to {vive credit have been made public by them, 
to liiis passage of Knyghton, a-s to than invented by so jejune an his- 
tlic main facts; and jicrhaps even lorian. Walsingham indeed say.s 
the speech of Glocester and the nothing of the matter; but he is 
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(' Ti A i>. to ordain in ])arliament certain chief officers of his 
i’avt'iti other lords ot his council, with 

power to reform those abuses, by which his crown 
^imsT" blemished, that the laws wxtc not 

kept, ami his l evenues were dilapidated, confirm¬ 
ing by a statute a commission lor a year, and 
forbidding, under heavy penalties, any one from 
opj)()sing, in private or openly, what they should 
advise.’' With this the king eomidied, and a com¬ 
mission iounded uj)on the ]n'ayer ol parliament 
was established by statute. It eompreheiided 
fourteen persons of the highest eminence for rank 
and general estimation : princes of the blood and 
aneient servants ol’llie crown, by whom its prero- 
U'ati\es were not likely to be unnecessarily im¬ 
paired. In (iiel the principle of this connnission, 
witlinut looking baei; at the precedents in the 
reign of .lolm, Henry 111., and Kdward 11., which 
yet were not withoiit their weight a'; constitutional 
analogies, v.as meisly that which the commons 
had repeatedly maintained during the minority of 
the prcseirt king, and which had produced the 
former coininissiccns ol reloi'in in the third and filth 
Years of his reign. These \r ere upon the whole 
ni'arly the sanse in their operation. It must be 
owned there was a more c.xtcnsive sway \irtually 
given lu the lords now appointed, l)\'the penalties 
imposed on anv who should endeavour to obstruct 
what lliey might advise ; the design as well as 
teiidcnev ol' which was no doubt to throw the 
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whole administration into their hands during the r iiAi’. 
period of tills commission. ' 

Those who have written our history with more 
or less of a Tory bias exclaim against this jiar-, 
liamentary commission as an unwarrantable viola¬ 
tion of the king’s sovereignty, and even imjiartial 
men are struck at first sight by a measure that 
seems to overset the natural balance of our con¬ 
stitution. But it would be unfair to blame either 
those concerned in this commission, some oi whose 
names at least have been handed down with nn- 
questioned respect, or those high spirited repre¬ 
sentatives of the ])eople, whose patriot firmness 
has been hitherto commanding all our sympathy 
and gratitude, unless we could distinctly jiro- 
noimcc by what gentler means they could restrain 
the excesses of government. Thirteen jiarliameuls 
had already met since the accession ol' Bichard ; 
in all the same remonstrances had been ropeutc <1, 
and the same promises renewed. Subsidies, more 
frequent than in any former reign, had been 
granted for the siqiposed exigencies of the war; 
but this was no longer illuminated by those da/.- 
zling victories, which give to i'ortune the mien ol 
wi.sdom; the coasts ol' ihigland were ])er|ietu'ally 
ravaged, and her trade destroyed; wdiile the ad¬ 
ministration incurred the sus))icion oi diverting l<i 
private u.ses that treasure which they so fei'bly 
and unsuccessfully applied to the pubbe service. 

]\o voice of his peo|)le, until it s|)oke in tinmder, 
would stop an intoxicated boy in the wasti lul 
career of dis>ipatiou. He lovetl festivals and 
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c IJ A ]>. pageants, the prevailing folly of his time, with un- 
PARTni frivolity: and his ordinary living is repre- 

sented as beyond eomparison more shewy and 
.sumptnous than even that of his magnificent and 
chivalrous predecessor. Acts of parliament were 
no adequate barriers to his misgovernment. “ Of 
what avail arc stalutes, ’ says Walsingham, “since 
the king with his privy council is wont to aboli.sh 
what parliament has just enacted!’* The con¬ 
stant prayer of the commons in every session, that 
former statutes might be ke[)t in force, is no slight 
presumption that they were mjt secure of being 
regarded. It may be true that Edward III.’s 
government had been full as arbitrary, though not 
so unwise as his grandson’s ; but this is the 
strongest argument, that nothing less than an 
extrar)rdiiiary remedy could preserve the still 
unslable liberties of England. 

The best plea that could be made for Richard 
was his inexperience, and the misguided sugges¬ 
tions ol'favourites. This, however, made it more 
necessary to remove those false advisers, and to 
supply that inexperience. Unquestionably the 
choice of ministers is reposed in the sovereign; a 
trust, like every other attribute of legitimate 
power, for the public good; not, what no legiti¬ 
mate power can ever be, the instrument of selfish¬ 
ness or caju'ice. There is something more sacred 
than the j)rerogativc, or even than the constitu¬ 
tion ; the public weal, for which all powers are 
granted, and to which they must all be referred. 

' lint. IVl. |i. 2!U. 
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For this public weal it is confessed to be sometimes c ii a p, 
necessary to shake the possessor of the throne out 
of his seat; could it never be permitted tosusjicnd, Si- 
though but indirectly and for a time, the positive 
exercise of misajiplied jirerogatives t He has 
learned in a very different school from myself, who 
denies to iiarliament at the present day a preven¬ 
tive as well as vindictive controul over the admi¬ 
nistration of affairs; a right of resisting, by those 
means which lie within its sphere, the appoint¬ 
ment of unfit ministers. These means are now in¬ 
direct; they need not be the less effectual, and 
they are certainly more salutary on that account, 
liut we must not make our notions of the consti¬ 
tution in its ])erfect symmetry of manhood, the 
measure of its infantine pioportions, nor e.vpect 
from a parliament just struggling into lile, and 
“ jiawing to get free its hinder parts, ’ the re¬ 
gularity of definite and habitual [lowcr. 

It is assumed rather too lightly by some of those 
historians to whom I have alluded, that these com¬ 
missioners, though but appointed for a twelve- 
month, dcsigiuid to retain longer, or would not in 
firct have surrendered their authority. There is 
certainly a danger in these delegations of pre-emi¬ 
nent trust; but I think it more formidable in a re¬ 
publican form, than under such a government as 
our own. The sjiirit of the people, the letter of 
the law, were both so decidedly monarchical, that 
no glaring attempt of the commissioners to keep 
the helm continually in their hands, though it had 
been in the king'a name, would have had a fair pro- 
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CHAP, bability of success. And an oligarchy of fourteen 
rARTUi persons, different in rank and profession, even if 
we should im|)ute criminal designs to all of them, 
^(misT ' calculated for permanent union. Indeed 

the facility with which Richard re-assumed his full 
powers two years afterwards, when misconduct 
had rendered his circumstances far more unfavour¬ 
able, gives the corroboration of experience to this 
reasoning. 15y yielding to the will of his parlia¬ 
ment, and to a temporary suspension of jireroga- 
tive, this unfortunate prince might probably have 
reigned long and peacefully ; the contrary course 
of acting led eventually to his deposition and 
miserable death. 

Aubwers of Rcforc the dissolution of parliament, Richard 
IoRk-IISS's made a verbal protestation, that nothing done 
iiuoMidiJs. should be in prejudice of his rights; a re¬ 

servation not unusual when any remarkable con¬ 
cession was made, but which couhl not decently 
be interpreted, whatever he might mean, as a dis¬ 
sent from the .statute just passed. Some months 
had intervened, when the king, who had already 
released Sufi’olk from prison and restored him to 
his favour, procured from the judges, whom he had 
summoned to Nottingham, a most convenient set 
of answers to questions concerning the late pro¬ 
ceedings in parliament. Tresilian and Relkna]), 
chief justices of the King's Bench and Common 
pleas, with several other judges, gave it under 
their seals, that the late statute and commission 
were derogatory to the prerogative ; that all who 
procured it tobe ])assed, or persuaded or compelled 
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the king to consent to it, were guilty of treason; c ii a.p. 
that the king's business must be proecedcd mion 
before any other in parliament; tliat he may put 
an end to the session at Ids pleasure ; that his mi- 
nisters cannot be impeached without his consent: 
that any members of ])arliament contravening the 
three last articles, incur the penalties of treason, 
and especially he who moved for the sentence of 
deposition against Edward II. to be read ; and that 
the judgement against the earl of Sutlblk might 
be revoked as altogether erroneous. 

These answers, perhaps extorted by menaces, as suiwcpK in 
all the judges, cxccjit Tresilian, jirotested before 
the next jiarliamcnt, were for the most jrart ser¬ 
vile and unconstitutional. 'I’he indignation which 
they excited, and the measures sucei'ssfully taken 
to withstand the king's designs, belong to gcmeral 
history ; but I sliall pass slightly over that season 
of turbulence, which aii'orded no legitimate jirece- 
dent to our constitutional annals. Of the. live 
lords a])]K'liants as they were called, (iioeestcr, 

Derby, A'ottiugham, Warwick, and Arundel, the 
three former, at least, have little claim to our 
esteem; but in every age, it is the sophism of 
malignant and peevish men to traduce the cause 
of freedom itself, on account of the interested 
motives by which its ostensible advocates have 
frequently been actuated. I'lie jiarliamcnt, who 
had the (tountrv thoroughly with them, acted no 
doubt honestly, luit with an inattention to the 
rules of law, culpable indeed, yet Ifom which the 
most civilized of their siieeessors, in the heat ol 
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r,HAP. passion and triumph, have scarcely been exempt. 
JMUT HI ^ wliom they dealt severely, some 

of them apparently of good previous reputation, 
™)AST^' nicrited such jmnishment, is more than, upon un¬ 
certain evidence, a modern writer can profess to 
decide.* 

jVotvvithstanding the death or exile of all 
Richard's favourites, and the oath taken not only 
by parliament, hut by every class of the people to 
stand by the lords appellants, we find him, after 
about a year, suddenly annihilating their preten¬ 
sions, and .snatching the reins again without ob¬ 
struction. The secret cause of this event is among 
the many obscurities that atlend th<‘ history ofhis 
reign. It was conducted M’ith a spirit and activity 
which broke out two or three times in the course 
ofhis imprudent lil'e ; but we may conjecture that 
he had the advantage of disunion among his ene¬ 
mies. For some years after this, the, king's admi¬ 
nistration was prudent. 'I'he great seal, which he 
took away from Archbishop Arundel, he gave to 
\V ykcham, bishop of Winchester, another member 
ol the reforming commission, but a man of great 
moderation and political experience. Some time 
alter, he restored the seal to Arundel, and re¬ 
instated the duke of Glocester in the council. 
Idle duke of Lancaster, who had been absent 
during the transactions of the tenth and eleventh 


* Tlu'|\Kl;^oinont SiiiKm 
tie Hurley, one of tho^e who wtie 
('\eiute<l on tlii.s oeeasion, iijnm 
Jinpt'iieliincnl of llie toninion'', was 


rexersfd nntlcr Henry 1\’.; a fair 
presumption of its iiiju.stice. i(ot. 
J'ail. vol. 111 . j). 40i. 
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years of the king, in prosecution of his Castilian 
war, formed a link between the ])artics, and seems 
to have maintained some share of public favour. 

There was now a more apparent harmony be¬ 
tween the e(»urt and the parliament. It seems to 
have been tacitly agreed that they should not in¬ 
terfere with the king's household ex])en.ses ; and 
they gratified him in a ])oint where his honour had 
been most wounded, declaring his prerogative to 
be as high and unimpaired as that of his prede¬ 
cessors, and iv])caling the pretendetl statute by 
virtue of which Edward II. was said to have been 
deposed.* They w ere pio\ ident enough, however, 
to grant coiulitional subsidies, to be levied only 
in case of a royal expedition against the enemy; 
and several were accordingly I’ciniltetl by proeia- 
mation, this canidition not being fulfilled. Kiehard 
never venturetl to recal his (lisoui'iles, i hough he 
testified his unabated atfeclion I’or ^'ere bv a 
])ompous i’uneral. I'e.w complaints, une(|ui\ocally 
afi'ecling the niinist)'y, were presented by the coiu- 
mons. In one jnu'liamcnt, the ehancelloi', trea¬ 
surer, and council resigned their otfiees, submit¬ 
ting themselves to its judgement, in ease any 
matter of accusation should be alledged against 
them. The commons, alter a diay's deliberation, 
])robably to make their a])i)robation a])pear more 
solemn, declared in full parliament, that nothing 
amiss had been found in the condiu t of these 
ministers, and that they held them to have faith- 


t'HAl', 
\ lit. 
l‘\l!l' 111. 

EX'OI.ISII 

(dxsr. 

• 

(iK'.Jtfl 

lititniotiy 

licim-L-ti the 
kiii^ ami 
pailiaiiictil. 


' Ucil. I’.ul. 14 H. U )i. 2*'.), I )t, II. II. '-'.'.I'. 
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CHAP, fully discharged their duties. The king rc-instated 
PART HI them accordingly; with a protestation that this 
should not be made a precedent, and that it was 
^cokst!* his right to change his servants at pleasure.'^ 
Disunion But this summer season was not to last for 
ever. Richard had but dissembled with those 
pms. concerned in the transactions of ]3SS, none of 
whom lie could ever forgive. These lords in lapse 
of time were divided among each other. The 
carls of Derby and Nottingham were brought into 
the king’s interest. I'he earl of Arundel came to 
an open breach with the Duke of Lancaster, 
whose jrardon he was compelled to ask for an 
unfounded accusation in parliament.t Gloccster’s 
ungovonu'd ambition, elated by popularity, could 
not brook the ascendancy of his brother Lancaster, 
who was much le.^s odious to the king. lie had 
constantly urged and defended the concession of 
Guienne to this prince, to be held for life, I'cserv- 
ing only his liege homage to Richard, as king of 
Trance a grant, as unpopular among the natives 
of that country, as it was derogatory to the 
crown; but Lancaster was not much indebted to 
his brother for assistance, which was only given 
in order to diminish his influence in England. 
The truce with France, and the king’s French 
marriage, which Lancaster supported, were pas¬ 
sionately oi)posed by Glocestcr. And the latter 
had given keener provocation, by sjreaking con- 

* Hot. Pari, li) U. II, ]). *,’.■>8. ^ llymor, 1 . \ii. n. 5Ro. 

t 17 R. U. p. ,)]:], 
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temptuously of taat mis-alliance with Katlicrinc chap. 
Swineford, whicl contaminated the blood of Plan- 
tagenet. To the parliament summoned in -tlie 
20th of Richard, one object of which was to legi- 
timate the duke of i/ancaster's ante-mi])tial chi!-* 
drcii by this lady, neither (iloccstcr nor Arundel 
would repair. 7dierc passed in tliis as.sc'ud)/y 
something rranarkablc, as it exhibits not only the 
arbitrary temj)er ol'thc king, a point by no means 
donbtlid, but the inctHcicney of the coinirions to 
resist it, without support from ])olilical eonledc- 
racies oi' the nobility. 7’hc eiicunutanccs arc 
thus related in the record. 

During the session, the King sent i'or the lords huIi.h.k 
into |)arliament one al'Icrnoon, and told thmn how 
he had heard of certain articles ol complaint made 
by the (M)mmons in eonrerenee with tluau a few' 
days betbre, souio of which a])peared to the king 
against his royally, estate and liberty, and eoin- 
manded the chancellor to ini'orm him bdly as to 
this. The chancellor accordingly related the whole 
matter, which consisted of foiirallcdged gricwances; 
namely, that sheritfs and escheators, notwithstand¬ 
ing a statute, are eotttinued in their otliees beyond 
a year;* that the Scottish marches were not well 
kept; that the statute against wearing great men’s 


* Hume has reprfseutecl tins, us 
if th(? codiinons liud petitioned for 
llie continuance of sljcnfl.s beyond 
ayear, and grounds «])on this mis¬ 
take part of Ins defence of Jlicliiird 
If. (note to vol. n. y. 270- 4to 
edit.) For this he lefers to Cot¬ 


ton’s Abndtiement; whcthern^htlv 
or not, I etinnoi s;iy, Irein;; lit'h- 
ac{{uainled with that iiiaetiinilt 
liook, upon winch il l^ inilortnii.ilr 
that 11 tune relied intirh 'I he 
passant from .tlsni'jhani in the 
saiiK note l^ aJ's" wholly pei- 
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(HAP. liveries was disregarded ; and lastly, tliat the ex- 
rAirr^m charges of the king’s household ought to 

v—be- diminished, arising from the multitude of 
^awsT*' 0^ ladies, who are tliere maintained 

* at his cost. 

I’pon this information the king declared to the 
lords, that through God’s gift he is by lineal right 
of inheritance king of England, and will have the 
royalty and freedom of his crown, from which 
some (rf these articles derogate. The first petition, 
that sheriffs should never remain in office beyond 
a year, he rejected ; but, ])assing lightly over the 
rest, took most off'ence, that the commons, who 
■are his lieges, thould take on themselves to make 
any ordinance respecting Ids royal person or 
household, or those whom he might please to 
have about him. He enjoined therefore the lords 
to declare plainly to the commons his pleasure in 
this matter; and especially directed the duke of 
I/ancastcr to make the sjyeakcr give u]) the name 
of the i)erson who presented a bill for this last 
article in the lower house. 

The commons were in no state to resist this un¬ 
expected promptitude of action in the king. They 
surrendered the obnoxious bill, with its proposer, 
one Thom-as Haxey, and with great humility made 
excuse, that they never designed to give offence 
to his majesty, nor to interfere with his household 


vertc'd ; as tiu: roadt-rwill discover 
without furtiicr oliscrvatum. An 
historian must bo .slraugoly wurpod, 
vvlio (juote.s a juissagc expliculy 


complaining of illegal acts in order 
to infer that those very acts were 
legal. 
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or attendants, knowing well that such things do chap. 
not belong to them, but to the king alone; but 
merely to draw his attention, that lie might act 
therein as should please him best. The king for- !‘nV\sr.' 
gave these pitiful suppliants; but llaxcy was 
adjudged in parliament to suffer death as a traitor. 

As, however, he was a clerk,* the archbishop of 
Canterbury, at the head of the prelates, obtained 
of the king that his life might be spared, and that 
they might have the custody of his person; pro¬ 
testing that this was not claimed by way of right, 
but merely of the king’s grace.'! 

This was an open defiance of parliament and a 
declaration of arbitrary power. For it would be 
impossible to contend, that after tlic rejicated in¬ 
stances of controul over public c.xjien'liturc by the 
commons since the 50th of Fdward HI., this prin¬ 
ciple was novel and unauthorized by the consti¬ 
tution ; or that the right of i'ree speech demanded 


The clinrcli wottki perhaps 
Itave inlerfLTud in behalf of llnxoy, 
if he had only received ihe tonsure. 
JJut It secJii.s that lie was actually 
in orders ; for the record culls him 
Sir Thomas llaxey, a title at tliat 
time regularly given to the parson 
of a parish. If this be so, it is 
a remarkable authority for thtj 
clergy’s capacity of silling in jiar- 
liamcnt. 

t Kot. Ikirl. ao U. 11. p. 3.I9. 
In Henry IV.'s first parliament, 
the commons petitioned for Ilaxey’s 
restoration, and truly say, that his 
sentence was cri ancantissemenl 
des custume.s de la commune, p. 
434. IJisjudgementwas reversed 
by both liouse.'?, as having past do 

VOL. in. 


volontc du Koy Itichard cn contre 
droit, et la course fpicl avoit oste 
devant cn parlenicnt. p. i.'U). Tliorc 
can he no doubt with any man wlio 
looks uUennvcIy at the passages 
relative !(► llaxcy, tliat Iic was a 
incinlicr of jiarllaiiieni ; though 
tins w.i'> (jucsiioned a lew years 
ago hy tlu‘ '■ ommitteo of the house 
of cor.unous wlio made a report 
on the right of tin' clergy to he 
elected; a nulii wlnehj 1 am in- 
ehned to belii ve, did exist down 
to the Keformalion, as the grounds 
alledged for Nowell’s i-xpulsion m 
the first of Mary, besides this in¬ 
stance of IJaxpy.con.sjiireto prove, 
tliough it has since been lost hy 
disuse. 


I 
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icuAP. by them in every parliament was not a real and 
PART m bidisputable privilege. The king, however, was 
completely successful, and having proved the 
^coflsrl' feebleness of the commons, fell next upon those 
Aii.itrary be more dreaded. By a skilful piece of treachery 
be seized the duke of Glocestcr, and spread con¬ 
sternation among all his party. A parliament was 
summoned, in which the only struggle was to 
outdo the king’s wishes, and thus to cfl’ace their 
former transgressions.* Glocester, who had been 
murdered at Calais, was attainted after his death; 
Arundel was beheaded, his brother the archbisho[) 
of Canterbury deposed and banished, Warwick 
and Cobham sent beyond sea. The commission of 
the tenth, the proceedings in parliament of the 
eleventh year of the king, were annulled. The 
answers of the judges to the questions put at Not¬ 
tingham, which had been punished with death and 
exile, were pronounced by parliament to be just 
and legal. It was declared high treason to pro¬ 
cure the repeal of any judgement against persons 
therein impeached. Their i.ssue male were dis- 
• abled from ever sitting ig parliament, or holding 
place in council. Thes^iolcnt ordinances, as if 
the precedent they were then overturning had not 
shielded itself with the s^e sanction, were sworn 
to by parliament upon the cross of Canterbury, 
and confirmed by a national oath, with the penalty 


■* Tliis assembly, if we may trast was surrounded by the king’s 
the anonymous author of the life of troops, p. 133. 

Richard ll., published by llearnc, 
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of excommunication denounced against its infrin- chai>. 
gers. Of those recorded to have bound themselves 
by this adjuration to Richard, far the greater part 
had touched the same relics for Glocester and JconstI' 
Arundel ten years before, and two years after¬ 
wards swore allegiance to Henry of Lancaster.*' 

In the fervour of ])rosccution this parliament 
could hardly go beyond that whose acts they were 
annulling; and each is alike unworthy to be 
remembered in the way of precedent. Rut the 
leaders of the former, though vindictive and tur¬ 
bulent, had a concern for the public interest; and 
after punishing their enemies, left the government 
upon its right foundation. In this, all regard for 
liberty was extinct; and the commons set the 
dangerous precedent of granting the king a sub¬ 
sidy upon wool during his life. This remarkable 
act of severity was accomj)anied by another, less 
unexampled, but, as it proved, of more ruinous 
tendency. The petitions of the commons not 
having been answered during the session, which 
they were always anxious to conclude, a commis¬ 
sion was granted for twelve peers and six com- 
monersto sit after the dissolution, and “examine, 
answer, and fully determine as well all the said 
petitions, and the matters therein comprized, as all 
Other matters and things moved in the king's 
presence, and all things incident thereto not yet 
determined, as shall seem, best to them.”t The 
“ other matters”mentioned above were, 1 suppose, 

■ I*Gt I'arl 21 H-ll.p. ^17- * 21 Iv. 11 

1 2 
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CIIA l>. private petitions to the king’s council in parlia- 
i’a'w ni which had been frequently dispatched after 

a dissolution. For in the statute which establishes 
*co\s'ii”, commission, 21 R. II. c. IG. no powers are 
committed, but those of examining petitions: 
which if it docs not confirm the charge afterwards 
allcdged against Richard of falsifying the parlia¬ 
ment roll, must at least be considered as limiting 
and explaining the terras of the latter. Such a 
trust had been coinmittcd to some lords of the 
council eight years before, in very peaceful times ; 
and it was even requested, that the same might be 
done in future parliaments.^ Rut it is obvious 
what a latitude this gave to a prevailing faction. 
These eighteen commissioners, orsomeofthcm,(for 
there were who disliked the turn of aflairs,) usurped 
thcfull rightsof the legislature, which undoubtedly 
were only delegated in respect of business already 
commcnecd.'|- They imjrosed a perpetual oath on 


* l:i II. II. 11. 250. 
t procL-ctliiiu \vus mude nne 
uf Ihu article’s of cliarj.^c n^aniNt 
Uicliai'd iti till- follownit; (cniis: 
(toiu, in jiailiiiinrnlo uliinio cclc- 
lnaloa])iulS;ilo|)iain,uloni Iicx])n)- 
jKiucns o])priincrc populuin suum 
procuraMl ^ull^lll^(T cl fccil con- 
cc<li, ipunl ])otoslas ]>.ulianK‘iiti de 
coiiscMMi onininm stalunin res^iii 
MU rcinanordapud cjuasdainccrtas 
personas ud UTinni.nidum, disMi- 
iulo parliamcMUOj certas petilioncs 
ill codcni jiarhaincuto porrectas 
protuiic inininu'cxpedilas, C'ujus 
collcesslon 1 ^ colorc perstmu.’ sic dc- 
putata* jivoccsscruiit ad alia gone- 
ralitcr ]urlianiciitnin illud tangon- 
tiu; ct lioc dc xoluiitalc regis: m 


dcrogationcni status ]i;irliarncuti, 
ot in inagnuni iiicunniiudina lollus 
regni ct pCMiiidosmn cxcinplum. 
Kl ut super factis coruiii hujusniodi 
alKiucin culorem et auctoritalcin 
vidcrcntur liahcre, rex fecit rotulos 
parlianiculi pro voto suo mutari ct 
dcleri, contra cfl'cctumconscnsionis 
pra'dictxb JUa. I’arl. 1 II. IV. 
vol. in. p. 418. Wliclher the last 
accusation, ol' altering the parlia¬ 
mentary roll, 1 h; lru(‘ or not, tlicrc 
is enough left in it to ]>rove every 
thing 1 have asserted in the text. 
J’Voin this It IS sufficiently manifest, 
how untairly ( arte and ifuine have 
drawn a parallel between this self- 
deputed legislative coininission,and 
that appointed by jiarliaiuent to 
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prelates and lords for all time to come, to be 
taken before obtaining livery of tlieir lands, that 
they would maintain the statutes and ordinances 
made by this ]iarliaiucnt, or “ afterwards by the 
lords and kniglits having power connnitted to 
them by the same. ’ They declared it high trea¬ 
son to disobey their ordinances. They annulled 
the patents of the dukes of Hereford and iVorfolk, 
and adjudged Henry llowet, the former’s eha]>- 
lain, who had ad\ised him to petition Ibr his inhe¬ 
ritance, to the penalties of treason.* And thus, 
having obtained a revenue for life, and the powi'r 
of ])arliamcnt being notoriously usurped by a knot 
of his creatures, the king was little likely to meet 
his people again, and became as truly absolute as 
his ambition could recpiire. 

It had been nec-essary for this ]mrj)ose to sub¬ 
jugate the ancient nobility. For the. English con¬ 
stitution gave them such })aramoimt rights, that it 
was im{)ossible either to make them surrender their 
country's freedcjin, or to destroy it without their 
consent. But several of the chief men had fallen 
or were involved witli the party of Clloeester. 
Two, who having once belonged to it, had lately 
plunged into the depths ol' inl'amy to ruin their 
former friends, were still perfectly obnoxious to 
the king, who never forgave their original sin. 
These two, Henry of Boliugbroke, earl of Derby, 
and Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, now dukes of 

reform tlie administration eleven •* [>. 3T2. 
years before. 


C II A 1'. 
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I'AKT 111. 
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CHAP. Hereford and Norfolk, the most powerful of the 
PAKi' jii reinaming nobility, were by a singular conjunc- 
ture thrown, as it were, at the king’s feet. Of the 
coAsTV political mysteries which this reign affords, none 
is more inexplicable than the quarrel of these 
peers. In the parliament at Shrewsbury, in 1398, 
Hereford was called upon by the king to relate 
what had passed between the duke of Norfolk and 
himself, in slander of his majesty. He detailed a 
pretty long and not improbable conversation, in 
which Norfolk had asserted the king’s intention of 
destroying them both for their old offence in im¬ 
pcaching his ministers. Norfolk had only to deny 
the charge and throw his gauntlet at the accuser. 
It was referred to the eighteen commissioners who 
sat after the dissolution, and a trial by combat was 
awarded. But, when this after many delays was 
about to take place at Coventry, Richard interfered 
and settled the dispute by condemning Hereford 
to banishment for ten years, and Norfolk for life. 
This strange determination, which treated both as 
guilty, where only one could be so, .seems to admit 
no other solution than the king’s desire to rid him¬ 
self of two peers whom he feared and hated at a 
blow. But it is difficult to understand by what 
means he drew the crafty Bolingbroke into his 
snare.* However this might have been, he now 

Besides tlic conloniiiorary his- pcndeiitly of Ilt'reford’s accusalioh, 
tori.ins, we m;iy read a hill narra- lie is charged with openly main¬ 
line of tliest‘ pioceedini^s in the tainmg the ajjpcals made iu tlie 
rolls of parliament, vol. tii. p. 302. false parliament of the eleventh of 
ll appears lliiit iMowhray was the the king, But the hanisliment of 
most ofl'cnding party, since, hide* his accuser was wholly unjustifi- 
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threw away all appearance of moderate govern- c ii a v. 
nient. The indignities he had sufiered in the 
eleventh year of his reign were still at his heart, 
a desire to revcaige which seems to have been the 
main spring of his conduct. Though a general 
pardon of those proceedings had been granted, 
not only at the time, but in his own last ])arlia- 
ment, he made use of them as a pretence to ex¬ 
tort money from seventeen counties, to whom he 
imputed a share in the rebellion, lie comj)clled 
men to confess under their seals that they had 
been guilty of treason, and to give blank obliga¬ 
tions, which his officers filled up with large sums.* 

Upon the death of the duke of Lancaster, who had 
passively complied throughout all these transac¬ 
tions, Richard refused livery of his inheritance to 
Hereford, whose exile imjdied no crime, and who 
had letters patent enabling him to make his attor¬ 
ney for that purpose during its contimiancc. In 
short, his government for nearly two years was xcicssiiv 
altogether tyrannical; and, upon the same ]U’in- 
ciples that cost .Tames 11. his throne, it Avas un¬ 
questionably far more necessary, unless our fathers 
would have abandoned all thought of liberty, to 
expel Richard 11. Far be it from us to extenuate 
the treachery of the Percies towards this unha|)py 


able by any motives that we can 
discover. It is strange that Carte 
should express surprise at the sen¬ 
tence njton the duke of ISorfoIk, 
while lie seems to consider that 
upon Hereford as very etjuitable. 
Hut he viewed llie vshole i*f tins 


reign, an<1 of those that cnsue<l, 
willi the jaundiced eye of .lac(»hi- 
tisin. 

* Hot. Van. 1 II. iV. j). -WO. 
426. WalMnirham, p. ).07. 
Otterhurii, p. 10‘». \ il.i Ric.il. 

p. 147. 
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CHAP, prince, or the cruel circumstances of his death, or 

■yriiT ^ 

PART ill extol either his successor, or the 

chief men of that time, most of whom were ambi- 
tiousand faithless; but after such long experience 
of the king’s arbitrary, dissembling and revengeful 
temper, I see no other safe course in the actual 
state of the constitution, than what the nation 
concurred in pursuing. 

The reign of Richard II. is, in a constitutional 
light, the most interesting part of our earlier his¬ 
tory; and it has been the most imperfectly written. 
Some have misrepresented the truth through pre¬ 
judice, and others through carelessness. It is only 
to be understood, and indeed there are great diffi¬ 
culties in the way of understanding it at all, by a 
perusal of the rolls of parliament, with some assist¬ 
ance from the contemporary historians, Walsing- 
ham, Knyghtou, the anonymous biographer pub¬ 
lished by Ilearnc, and Froissart. These, I must 
remark, except occasionally the last, are extremely 
hostile to Richard; and although we are far from 
being bound to acquiesce in their opinions. It is at 
least unwarrantable in modern writers to sprinkle 
their margins with references to such authority in 
support of positions decidedly opposite.* 
cirntm- rcvolutioii which elevated Henry IV. to the 


stances at- 
Icndmg 
lleniylV 
accession. 


throne was certainly so far accomplished by force, 

• Ti is fair to observe, that ^vllcre he givc.s u very different 
Froi'-sart’s testimony makes most character of tlic duke of Olocesler. 
in favour of tlic king, or rather In ji’cncral, tins writer is ill in- 
afiainsl bis enemies, A\ht‘re it is formed of Engli'^li adiiirs, and un- 
niost valuable, that is, in his ac- deserving to be quoted as an au- 
count of wliat lie lieurd iu tlie thority. 
tiiglish court in lo05. 1. iv. c. 62. 
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that the king was in captivity, and those who ciiap. 
might still adhere to him in no condition to sup- 
port his authority. But the sincere concurrence, 
which most of ihe prelates and nobility, with the /'ccenstI^ 
mass of the people, gave to changes that could not 
have been otherwise effected by one so unprovided 
with foi eign support as Henry, j)rovcs this revolu¬ 
tion to have been, if not an indispensable, yet a 
national act, and should prevent our considering 
the Lancastrian kings as usurpers of the throne. 

Nothing indeed looks so much like usurpation in 
the whole transaction, as 1 leury’s remarkable chal¬ 
lenge of the crown, insinuating though not avow¬ 
ing, as Hume has justly animadverted u])on it, a 
false and ridiculous title by right line ol' descent, 
and one equally uiiwarraiitable by conquest. The 
course of proceedings is worthy of notice. As the 
renunciation of Bichard might well pass for the 
cfi'ect of compulsion, there was a strong reason for 
propping up its instability by a solemn dc])osition 
from the throne, founded upon specific charges of 
misgovernment. Again, as the right of dethroning 
a monarch was no where found in the law, it was 
equally requisite to .support this assumption of 
power by an actual abdication. But as neither 
one nor the other filled the dtike of Lancaster’s 
wishes, who was not contented with owing a crown 
to election, nor seemed altogether to account for 
the exclusion of the house of March, he devised 
this claim, which was preferred in the vacancy of 
the throne, llichard’s cession having been read and 
approved in parliament, and the sentence of depo- 
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CHAP, sition, “out of abundant caution, and to remove 
PART m scruple,” solemnly passed by seven commis- 
s-sioners appointed out of the several estates. “After 
^cowl* which challenge and claim,” says the record, “ the 
lords spiritual and temporal, and all the estates 
there present, being asked separately and together, 
what they thought of the said challenge and claim, 
the said estates, with the whole people, without 
any difficulty or delay, consented that the said 
duke should reign over them.”* The claim of 
Henry, as opposed to that of the carl of March, 
was indeed ridiculous; but it is by no means evi¬ 
dent that, in such cases of extreme urgency as 
leave no security for the common weal but the 
deposition of a reigning prince, there rests any po¬ 
sitive obligation upon the estates of the realm to 
fill his place with the nearest heir. A revolution 
of this kind seems rather to defeat and confound 
all prior titles, though in the new settlement it will 
commonly be prudent as well as equitable, to treat 
them with some regard. Were this otherwise, it 
would be hard to say, why William III. reigned to 
the exclusion of Anne, or even of the Pretender, 
who had surely committed no offence at that time; 
or why (if such indeed be the true construction of 
the Act of Settlement) the more distant branches 
of the royal stock, descendants of Henry VII. and 
earlier kings, have been cut off from their hope 
of succession by the restriction to the heirs of the 
princess Sophia. 


* Rot. Pari. p. ■42;). 
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In this revolution of 1399, there was as remark- chap. 
able an attention shewn to the formalities of the 
constitution, allowance made for the men and the 
times, as in that of 1G88. The parliament was/"cojssr'* 
not opened by commission; no one took the office 
of president; the commons did not adjourn to their 
own chamber; they chose no speaker; the name 
of parliament was not taken, but that only of 
estates of the realm. But as it would have been 
a violation of constitutional principles to assume a 
parliamentary character without the king’s com¬ 
mission, though summoned by his writ, so it was 
still more essential to limit their exercise of power 
to the necessity of circumstances. Upon the ces¬ 
sion of the king, as upon his death, the parliament 
was no more; its existence, as the council of the 
sovereign, being dependent upon his will. The 
actual convention, summoned by the writs of 
Richard, could not legally become the parliament 
of Henry; and the validity of a statute declaring 
it to be such would probably have been question¬ 
able in that age, when the power of statiites to 
alter the original principles of the common law 
was by no means so thoroughly recognised as at 
the Restoration and Revolution. Yet Henry was 
too well pleased with his friends to part with them 
so readily; and he had much to effect before the 
fervour of their spirits should abate. Hence an 
expedient was devised, of issuing writs for a new 
parliament, returnable in six days. These neitiicr 
were nor could be complied with ; but the same 
mendjers as had deposed Richard sat in the nc\y 
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CHAP, parliament, which was regularly opened by 
PART HI commissioner as if they had been duly 

elected.* In this contrivance, more than in all 

of lawyers. 

Retrospect ^^ck from the accession of Henry IV. 

of the pro- to that of his predecessor, the constitutional au- 

gress of the ^ * • • i 

constitution thority of the house of commons will be perceived 
chuid II. to have made surprizing progress during the course 
of twenty-two years. Of the three capital points 
in contest while Edward reigned, that money 
could not be levied, or laws enacted, without the 
commons’ consent, and that the administration of 
government was subject to their inspection and 
controul, the first was absolutely decided in their 
favour, the second was at least perfectly admitted 
in principle, and the last was confirmed by I’re- 
quent exercise. The commons had acquired two 
additional engines of immense efficiency; one, the 
right of directing the application of subsidies, and 
calling accountants before them; the other, that 
of imjicaching the king’s ministers for miscon¬ 
duct. All these vigorous shoots of liberty throve 
more and more under the three kings of the house 
iisidvancos of Lancaster, and drew such strength and nou- 
HouMor rishment from the generous heart of England, 
Lancaster, jjj aftcr-times and in a less prosperous season, 
though checked and obstructed in their growth, 
neither the blasts of arbitrary power could break 


* If proof could be required of found in their writs of expeijse.s, 
any thing so self-evident, as tluit as jtublished by Prynne, 4tli Ke- 
these assemblies consisted of ex- gister^ p. 4d0, 
uclly the same persons, it may be 
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them off, nor the mildew of servile opinion cause ciiAf. 
them to wither. I shall trace the ])rogress of par- 
liament till the civil wars of York and Lancaster: 

1. in maintaining the exclusive right of taxation ; ’coast!' 

2. in directing and cheeking the jrublic expendi-"' 
ture; 3. in making supplies depend on the redress 
of grievances; 4. in securing the people against"’ 
illegal ordinances and interpolations of the sta¬ 
tutes; 5. in controuling the royal administration; 

(». in ])uuishing bad ministers; and lastly, in esta¬ 
blishing their own immunities and privileges. 

I. The pretence of levying money without con¬ 
sent ol'parliament ex|>iredwith Ldward 111., who 
had asserted it, as we have seen in the'very last 
year of his reign. A great council of lor'ds and 
prelates, summoned in the second year of his suc¬ 
cessor, declared that they could advise no remedy 
for the king's necessities, without laying taxes on 
tlie jieoplc, wdiich could onl} be granted in |>ar- 
lianient.* Nor was llicliard everaccuscal of illegal 
tallages, the frccpicnt theme of remonstrance under 
Edward, unless we may conjecture that this charge 
is implied in an act (11 11. 11. e. 9.) which annuls 
all impositions on wool and leather, without con¬ 
sent of parliament, if aiiij there hc. \ Doubtless 
his innocence in this respect was the effect of 
weakness; and if the revolution of 1399 had not 
put air end to his newly acquired desjiotism, this, 

2 It. II. p. 'iG. that no prt.'cc<l‘.‘iil'J lor urlutiiiry 

+ It IS }tositivc)y laid down Ivy taxation of cxjMvits oi inijunts u< - 
tlie as.sertors of civil liberty in tbo cur from tin; accession of Uicliard 
srent cu«r: of impositions(lIo\vf!ll’.s JI to the vcien of Min v. 

Slate Trials, \ol. li. p. 44.'J. 507.) 
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CHAP, like every other right of his people, would have 
PA^T^iii swept away. A less palpable means of 
evading the consent of the commons was by the 
^const”. extortion of loans, and- harrassing those who re¬ 
fused to pay, by summonses before the council. 
These loans, the frequent resource of arbitrary 
sovereigns in later times, are first complained of 
in an early parliament of Richard 11.; and a pe¬ 
tition is granted that no man shall be compelled 
to lend the king money.* But how little this was 
regarded we may infer from a writ directed in 
1386, to some jiersons in Boston, injoining them 
to assess every person who had goods and chattels 
to the ambunt of twenty pounds, in his proportion 
of two hundred pounds, which the town had pro¬ 
mised to lend the king; and giving an assurance 
that this shall be deducted from the next subsidy 
to be granted by parliament. Among other ex¬ 
traordinary parts of this letter is a menace of for¬ 
feiting life, limbs and property, held out against 
such as should not obey these commissioners.f 
After his triumph over the popular party towards 
the end of his reign, he obtained large sums in this 
way. 

Under the Lancastrian kings, there is much less 
appearance of raising money in an unparliamentary 
course. Henry IV. obtained an aid from a great 
council in the year 1400; but they did not pre¬ 
tend to charge any besides themselves; though 

2 K. II. p. 02. This did not 'f' Uyinor, t. vii.p. ,'i44. 
find its way to the statute book. 
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it seems that some towns afterwards gave the king c H a I‘. 
a contribution.* A few years afterwards, lie 
directs the sheriffs to call on tlie richest meir in 
their counties It! advance the money voted by par- 
liament. This, if any compulsion was threatened, 
is an instance of over strained prerogative, though 
consonant to the practice of the late reign.f 
There is, however, an instance of very arbitrary 
conduct with respect to a grant of money in the 
minority of Henry VI. A subsidy had been 
granted by parliament upon goods imported, under 
certain restrictions in favour of the merchants, 
with a provision, that if tliesc conditions be not 
observed on the king’s part, then the grant should 
be void and of no effect.,]: But an entry is made 
on the roll of the next parliament, that “ whereas 
some disputes have arisen about the grant of the 
last subsidy ; it is declared by the duke of Bed¬ 
ford, and other lords in parliament with advice of 
the judges and others learned in the law, that the 
said subsidy was at all events to be collected and 
levied for the king’s use; notwithstanding any 
conditions in the grant of the said subsidy con¬ 
tained.The commons, however, in making the 
grant of a fresh subsidy in this jiarliament, re¬ 
newed their former conditions, with the addition 
of another, that “ it ne no part thereof be beset 

* Carte, vol. li. p. 640. Sir M. f Ilymer, t. viii. p.412.488. 

ITale observes that lie finds no J Rot. Tar!, vol. iv. p. 210. 

complaints of illt-fral impositions § Id. p. 301. 

under the kings of the house of 

Lancaster. Hargrave’s Tracis, 

vol. i. p. 104. 
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CHAP, ne dispended to no other use, but only in and for 
file defense of the said roialme.”* 

2. Ihe right of granting supplies would have 
^t)nst" been very incomplete, had it not been accompanied 
Ajipiopiid-* with that of directing their application. This 
'■“1" principle of appropriating public monies began, as 
we have seen, in the minority of Richard; and 
was among the best fruits of that period. It was 
steadily maintained under the new dynasty. The 
parliament of G 11. IV. granted two fifteenths and 
two tenths, with u tax on skins and wool, on con¬ 
dition that it should be expended in the defence of 
the kingdom, and not otherwise, as Thomas Lord 
Furnival, and Sir .lolm Pelham, ordained treasurers 
of war for this parliament, to receive the said sub¬ 
sidies, shall accouni and answer to the commons 
at the next parliament. These treasurers were 
sworn in parliament to execute their trust.f A 
similar precaution wasado])tedintlK‘Ucxt session.^ 
Aiiempito 3. The commons made a bold attempt in the 
i^y'iicpemi sccoiid ycai' of Henry IV. to give the strongest 
oiiiedressof securitv to their claims of redre.^s, by inverting 

gnevancesj. r t ^ 

the usual course oi parliamentary proceedings. 
It was usual to answer their petitions on the last 
day of the session, wliich put an end to all further 
discussion upon them, and prevented their making 
the redress of grievances a necessary condition of 
supply. They now requested, that an answer 
might be given before they made their grant of 


* Rol. F*arl. vol. iv. p. 302. 
f vol. iii. p. 540. 


i p. .'>08. 
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subsidy. This was one of the articles which chav. 
Richard II.’s judges had declared it high treason 
to attempt. Henry was not inclined to make a 
concession which would virtually have removed. 
the chief impediment to the ascendancy of parlia¬ 
ment. He first said, that he would consult with 
the lords, and answer according to their advice. 

On the last day of the session, the commons were 
informed that “ it had never been known in the 
time of his ancestors, that they should have their 
petitions answered before they had done alt their 
business in parliament, whether of granting money, 
or any other concern; wherefore the king will 
not alter the good customs and usages of ancient 
times.”* 

Notwithstanding the just views these parlia¬ 
ments appear generally to have entertained of their 
power over the public purse, that of the third of 
Henry V. followed a precedent from the worst 
times of Richard H., by granting the king a 
subsidy on wool and leather during his life.f 
This, an historian tells us, Henry IV. had vainly 
laboured to obtain ; but the taking of Harfleur 
intoxicated the English with new dreams of con¬ 
quest in France, which their good sense and con¬ 
stitutional jealousy were not firm enough to resist. 

The continued expenses of the war, however, pre¬ 
vented this grant from becoming so dangerous as 
it might have been in a season of tranquillity. 

• Rnt. Pari. vol. iii. p. 4.V'5. t Walsin^ham, ji 37^. 

^ 1(1 vol. iv. p. !)■’>. 

vor.. I IK 


Iv 
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CHAP. Henry V,, like his father, convoked parliament 
PART ra in every year of his reign. 

4. It had long been out of all question, that the 
^coNST' legislature consisted of the king, lords and com- 
i.egi,siaiive moiis: OF, in stricter language, that the king 
comraww'"^ could not make or repeal statutes without the 
cstabiis)i<;(i. coHsent of parliament. But this fundamental 
maxim was still frequently defeated by various 
acts of evasion or violence; which, though pro¬ 
tested against as illegal, it was a difficult task to 
prevent. The king sometimes exerted a power 
of suspending the observance of statutes; as in 
the ninth of Richard II., when a petition that all 
statutes might be confirmed is granted with an 
exccjition as to one passed in the last [larliamcnt, 
forbidding the judges to take fees, or give counsel 
in cases where the king was a party; which, “ be¬ 
cause it was too severe, and needs declaration, 
the king would have of no effect till it should be 
declared in parliament.”* The apjirehension of 
this dispensing prerogative and sense of its ille¬ 
gality arc manifested by the wary terms wherein 
the commons, in one of Richard’s parliaments, 
“ assent that the king make such sufferance re¬ 
specting the statute of provisors, as shall seem 
reasonable to him, so that the said statute be not 
repealed; and moreover that the commons may 
disagree thereto at the next parliament, and re¬ 
sort to the statutewith a protestation that this 

* p. 210. liuffliead obsorvos in doc.*; not take notice wlnit sort of 
tlie margin upon this statute 8 H. repeal it bad. 

II. c. 3., that it is repealed, but 
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assent, which is a novelty, and never done before, chat. 
shall not be drawn into precedent; praying the jj, 
king that this protestation may be entered on the 
roll of parliament.* A petition in one of Henry 
IV.’s parliaments, to limit the number of attornics, 
and forbid filazers and prothonotarics from prac¬ 
tising, having been answered favourably as to the 
first point, we find a marginal entry in the roll, 
that the prince and council had respited the c.xo- 
cution of this act.'l' 

The dispensing power, as e.xercised in favour of Di^pnisin!; 
individuals, is quite of a different character from 
this general suspension of statutes, but indirectly 
weakens the sovereignty of the legislature. This 
power was exerted, and even recognized, through¬ 
out all the reigns of the Plantagenets. In the 
first of Henry V. the commons pray, that the 
statute for driving aliens out of the kingdom be 
executed. The king assents, saving his preroga¬ 
tive, and his right of dispensing with it when he 
pleased. To which the commons replied, that 
their intention was never otherwise, nor, by Hod's 
help, ever should be. At the same time one Rees 
ap Thomas petitions the king to modify or dis¬ 
pense with the statute prohiliiting Welchmen from 
purchasing lands in England, or the English 
towns in Wales; which the king grants. In the 
same parliament, the commons pray, that no grant 
or protection be made to any one in contravention 

* l-> R. II. yi. ail.'i. Sec too yiowcr is rcnovvoil in 11. IV.'s )i:ir- 
10 11. II. p. 301. nliore the siime liamonts. 

I 13 H. n'. |i. Ol'l. 

K 2 
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CHAP, of the statute of provisors, saving the king’s pre- 
rotative. He werely answers, “ Let the statutes 
be observed:'^ evading any allusion to his dis- 

^cSvsi”* pensing power.* 

It has been observed under the reign of Edward 
III., that the practice of leaving statutes to be 
drawn up by the judges, from the petition and 
answer jointly, after a dissolution of parliament, 
presented an opportunity of falsifying the inten¬ 
tion of the legislature, whereof advantage was 
often taken. Some very remarkable instances of 
this fraud occurred in the succeeding reigns. 

An ordinance was put upon the roll of parlia¬ 
ment, in the fifth of Richard II., empowering 
sheriffs of counties to arrest preachers of heresy, 
and their abettors, and detain them in prison till 
they should justify themselves before the church. 
This was introduced into the statutes of the year; 
but the assent of lords and commons is not ex¬ 
pressed. In the next parliament, the common.s, 
reciting this ordinance, declare that it was never 
assented to or granted by them, but what had 
been proposed in this matter was without their 
concurrence, (that is, as I conceive, had been 
rejected by them,) and pray that this statute be 
annulled, for it was never their intent to bind 


themselves or their descendants to the bishops 
more than their ancestors had been bound in times 


past. The king returned an answer, agreeing to 
this petition. Nevertheless the pretended statute 


Rot. Pari. V. 4 II. V. p. 6. !>. 
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was untouched, and remains still among our laws:* chap. 
vnrepealed, except by desuetude, and by infer- 
ence from the acts of much later times. 

This commendable reluctance of the commons, ^coxsr!' 
to let the clergy forge chains for them produced, 
as there is much appearance, a .similar violation of 
their legislative rights in the next reign. The 
statiite against heresy in the second of Henry IV. 
is not grounded upon any petition of the com¬ 
mons, but only upon one of the clergy. It is said 
to be enacted by consent of the lords, but no 
notice is taken of the lower house in the j)arlia- 
inent roll, though the statute reciting the petition 
asserts the commons to have joined in it.f The 
petition and the statute are both in Latin, which 
is unusual in the laws of this time. In a subse¬ 
quent petition of the commons, this act is styled 
“ the statute made in the second year of your 
majesty's reign at the request of the prelates and 
clergy of your kingdomwhich affords a pre¬ 
sumption, that it had no regular assent of parlia¬ 
ment.']', And the spirit of the commons during 
this whole reign being remarkably hostile to the 


■ r< U. IT. slat. 2. c. ; Uot. 
Pari. G U. II.|). 141. Somtoilier 
iiJSlaiH'OS of thu corainorib atteinj-t- 
to ])icveiit these luifair prac¬ 
tices arc adduced by JluHhcad m 
his preface to the statutes, and 
in Prynne’s preface to (.'olton’s 
Aliridgcinent of the Jlecords. I'he 
act 13 P. n. stat. 1. c. 1.5., that 
the king’s castles and gaols which 
had been separated from the body 
of the adjoining counties should be 


rc-unitcd to them is not founded 
upon any petition that appears on 
the roll; ami jiiobably, by making 
search, other nistances equally 11a- 
granl might be discovered. 

\ There had been, however, u 
jietition of the commons on the 
same subject, cxfiressed in very 
general terms, on which this terri¬ 
ble sufierstructure might artfully 
be raised, p. 474. 

I p. 
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CHAP, church, it would have been hardly possible to ob- 
PAra'^iM consent to so penal a law against heresy. 

Several of their petitions seem designed indirectly 
to w'caken its cfficacv.* 

UONSl. _ • 1 • 1 

These infringements of their most essential right 
were resisted by the eommons in various ways, 
according to the measure of their power. In the 
fiftli of Hichard 11., they recpiest the lords to let 
them see a certain ordinance before it is in- 
grossed, f At another time they procured some of 
their own members, as well as peers, to be present 
at ingrossing the roll. At length they spoke out 
unequivocally in a memorable petition, which be¬ 
sides its intrinsic importance, is deserving of notice 
as the earliest instance in which the House of 
Commons adopted the English language. I shall 
present its venerable orthography without change. 

“ Ourc soverain lord, yourc humble and trewe 
lieges that ben come for the comune of youre lond 
bysechyn onto youre rizt riztwesncsse. That so as 
hit hath ever be thair libte and ficdom, that thar 
sholde no statut no lawe be made offlassc than they 
yaf therto their assent: consideringc that the 
comune of youre lond, the whiche that is, and ever 


* VVe tinu a remarkable petition 
in 8 H. IV., |iroii‘s^.f<l!y aimed 
against ihe Lollards, but lutended, 
a.s 1 slroDHly suspect, in tlieir fa¬ 
vour. It condemns persons preach¬ 
ing against the catholic i'ailh or 
sacraments to imprisonment ijll 
the next parliaiiicnl, wliere they 
were to abide such judgement as 
should lie rendered it//l/tr /fn/g ufid 


peers of the realm. This seems to 
supersede llie Iturning statute of 
2 11 and the spiritual cogni- 
/..nice of heresy. Hot. Pari. p. 583. 
See loo, p. G Jt). The petition was 
expressly granted; but the clergy, 
I suppose, prevented its appearing 
on ibe statuie roll, 
t Hot. Pari. vol. iii. p. 102. 
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hath be, a menibre of youre parleraeiite, ben as ctiAi*. 
well asseiiters as peticiouers, that fro this tyine 
foreward, by complcyntc of the connine of any 
myschief axknyge reniedie by inoulhc of fheir,''^^’^^^ ’ 
speker for the comune, other ellys by jietitiou 
writen, that ther never be no lawe made ther- 
uppon, and engrossed as statut and lawe, nothcr 
by addicious, nother by diniinucions, by no man¬ 
lier of tenne ne ternies, the wliiche that sliolde 
cliaunge the sentence, and the entente axked by 
the speker niouthe, or the petitions beforesaid 
yeven up yn writyng by the iiianere forsaid, witli- 
oute assent of the forsaid comune. Considcringc 
oure soverain lord, that it is not in no wysc the 
entente of youre commies, zif yet be so that they 
axke you by spekyng, or by writyng, two thynges 
or three, or as manye as tlieym lust: But that 
ever it stande in the fredom of youre hie regalie, 
to graunte whichc of tlioo that you lust, and to 
weruiie the remanent. 

“ The kyiig of his grace especial graunteth that 
fro hensforth nothyng be enacted to the pcticions 
of his comune, that be eontrarie of hir askyng, 
wharby they shuld be bomide withoute their as¬ 
sent. Savyng alwey to our liege lord his real 
prerogatif, to graunte and denye what him lust ol' 
their petitions and askynges aforesaide. ’* 

Rot. Pari. V. iv. p. 22. il is wliicU lliey as ilioir fashion 
curious tiiul the authors of tlie Par- is, impcTlincut s]uv( h('S out of 
luunentary history say that the roll iJolingshed, whuh arc ccrlumly 
of this parliament is lost, and con- not genuine, and \\onld be of no 
sequently suppress altogether this value irUiey were so 
iinportaiit petition. Instead of 
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CHAP. Notwithstanding the fullness of this assent to 
pyrnni] important a petition, wc find no vestige of 
V—either among the statutes, and the whole trans- 
™^jJ-^|f‘„action is unnoticed by those historians, who have 
not looked into our original records. If the com¬ 
pilers of the statute-roll were able to keep out of 
it the very provision that was intended to check 
their fraudulent machinations, it was in vain to 
hope for redress without altering the established 
practice in this respect; and indeed where there 
was no design to falsify the roll, it was impossible 
to draw up statutes which should be in truth the 
acts of the whole legislature, so long as the king 
continued to grant petitions in part, and to engraft 
new matter upon them. Such was still the case, 
till the commons hit upon an effectual expedient, 
for screening themselves against these encroach¬ 
ments, which has lasted without alteration to the 
present day. This was the introduction of com- 
])letc statutes, under the name of bills, instead of 
the old petitions; and these containing the royal 
assent, and the whole form of a law, it became, 
though not quite iinmedia cly,* a constant prin¬ 
ciple, that the king must admit or reject them 
without qualification. This alteration which 
wrought an extraordinary effect on the character 


* Henry \’I. and Kdward IV. 
in some eases passed bills with 
sundry provisions annexed by tliem- 
selves. Thus the act for resump¬ 
tion of p:rants, 4 E. I\^ was en- 
cumbered with 280 clauses in fa- 


\our of so many persons whom 
the kiiii? meant to exempt from its 
operation; and tlie same was done 
in oilier acts of the same descrip¬ 
tion. Kot. I’arl. vol. v. p. 517. 
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of our constitution, was gradually introduced in chap. 
Henry VI.’s reign.* 

From the first years of Henry V., though not 
I think, earlier, the commons began to concern 
themselves with the petitions of individuals to the 
lords or council. The nature of the jurisdiction 
exercised by the latter will be treated more fully 
hereafter; it is only necessary to mention in this 
place, that many ol'the requests prel'erred to them 
were such as could not be granted without tran¬ 
scending the boundaries of law. A just in¬ 
quietude as to the encroachments of the king’s 
council had long been manifested by the com¬ 
mons; and finding remonstrances ineffectual, they 
took measures for preventing such usurpations of 
legislative power, by introducing their own con¬ 
sent to private petitions. These were now pre¬ 
sented by the hands of the commons, and in very 
many instances passed in the form of statutes, 


* Tlie variations of eucli slalulc, 
as now printed, from lliu parlia- 
montary roll, whether in form or 
substance, are noticed in Cotton’s 
Ahridf'ement. It may be worth 
while to consult the preface to 
Kuffhead’s edition of the Statutes, 
where this subject is treated at 
some length. 

Perhaps the triple division of our 
legislature may be dated from this 
innovation. J'or iis it is impossi¬ 
ble to deny that, while the king 
promulgated a statute founded u])- 
on a mere petition, he was liirnself 
the real legislator, so 1 think it is 
equally fair to assert, notwithstand¬ 
ing the formal preamble of our 
statutes, that laws brought into 


either house of parliament in a 
peifecT shape, and receiving first 
the assent of lords and commons, 
and finally that of the king, who 
has no power to modify them, must 
be deemed to proceed, and derive 
their ellicacy, from the joint con- 
curreiK'e of all the three. It is 
said indeed at a much earlier time, 
that le ley de la terre est fait eii 
purlenient jiar )c roi, et les seig¬ 
neurs es})irituels et temporels, et 
tout la communautc du royaume. 
Uot. Pari. vol. iii. p. 203. ilut 
this I must allow was in the vio¬ 
lent ses.si(m of 11 Ilie. II., the con¬ 
stitutional authority of which is not 
to be highly prized. 
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CHAP, with the express assent of all parts of the legis- 
PAKiMii J^ture. Such was the origin of private bills, 
N-w which occupy the greater part of the rolls in 
'oSst” parliament. The commons 

once made an ineffectual endeavour to have their 
consent to all petitions presented to the council 
in parliament rendered necessary by law; if I 
rightly apprehend the meaning of the roll in this 
place, which seems obscure or corrupt.* 
intcrfoTOnce 5. If the Strength of the commons had lain 
me/jt with merely in the weakness of the crown, it might be 
pJiSir inferred, that such harrassing interference with 


the administration of affairs as the youthful and 
frivolous Richai'd was compelled to endure would 
have been sternly repelled by his experienced 
successor. But, on the contrary, the spirit of 
Richard might have rejoiced to see that his mortal 
enemy suffered as hard usage at the hands of par¬ 
liament as himself. After a few years, the govern¬ 
ment of Henry became extremely unpopular. 
Perhaps his dissension with the great family of 
Percy, which had placed him on the throne, and 
was regarded with partiality by the people,!' 
chiefly contributed to this alienation of their 
attachment. The commons requested, in the 
fifth of his reign, that certain persons might be 
removed from the court; the lords concurred in 
displacing four of these, one being the king’s con¬ 
fessor. Henry came down to parliament and ex- 


” H II. A', vol. iv. p. 127. 
t Tlie liouse of coinraotis thank¬ 
ed tlic kin^^ fur pardoning Nor¬ 


thumberland, whom, as it proved, 
he had just cause to suspect. 5 11 
IV. p. .^25. 
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cused these four persons, as knowing no special c ii a p. 
cause why thcv should be removed; yet, well 

rAiir IJl. 

understanding, that what the lords and commons 
should ordain would be for his and his kingdom’s 
interest, and therefore anxious to conform himself 
to their wishes, consented to the said ordinance, 
and charged the persons in question to leave his 
palace; adding that he would do as much by any 
other about his person, whom he should find to 
have incurred the ill atl'eetion of his people.* It 
was in the same session that the archbishop of 
Canterbury was commaiuleci to declare before the 
lords the king’s intention respecting his adminis¬ 
tration ; allowing that some things had been done 
amiss in his court and household ; and therefore, 
wishing to conform to the wall of God and laws of 
the land, protested that he would let in future no 
letters of signet or [uivy seal go in disturbance of 
law, beseeched the lords to put his household in 
order, so that every one might be jiaid, and de¬ 
clared that the money granted by the commons 
for the w'ar should be received by treasurers ap¬ 
pointed in parliament, and disbursed by them for 
no other purpose, unless in ease of rebellion. At 
the request of the commons, he named the mem¬ 
bers of his privy council; and did the same, with 
some variation of persons, two years afterwards. 

These, though not nominated with the express 
consent, seem to have had the approbation of the 
commons; for a subsidy is granted, in 7 II. IV., 


* 5 II. IN', p. 505. 
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uiiAP. among other causes, for “ the great trust that t he 

, commons have in the lords lately chosen, and 

ordained to be of the king s continual council, 

that there shall be better management than here- 
coNsr. o 

tofore.”* 

In -the sixth year of Henry, the parliamentj 
which Sir E. Coke derides as unlearned, because 
lawyers were excluded from it, proceeded to a 
resumption of grants, and a prohibition of alien¬ 
ating the ancient inheritance of the crown with¬ 
out consent of parliament; in order to ease the 
commons of taxes, and that the king might live 
on his own.f This was a favourite, though rather 
chimerical project. In a later parliament, it was 
requested that the king woidd take his council’s 
advice how to keep within his own revenue. He 
answered, that he would willingly comply, as 
soon as it should be in his power.']; 

But no j)arliament came near, in the number 
and boldness of its demands, to that held in the 
eighth year of Henry IV. The commons pre¬ 
sented thirty-one articles, none of which the king 
ventured to refuse, though pressing very severely 
upon his prerogative. He was to name sixteen 
counsellors, by whose advice he was solely to be 
guided, none of them to be dismissed without 
conviction of misdemeanour. The chancellor and 
privy seal to pass no grants or other matter, con¬ 
trary to law. Any persons about the court stir- 


Rot. I*arl. V. iii. p. 529. .568. 

573. 


t p. 547. 

I 13 II. IV. p. 624. 
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ring up the king or queen’s minds against their chai’. 
subjects, and duly convicted thereof, to lose their 
offices, and be fined. The king’s ordinary re- 
venue was wholly appropriated to his household .axNsr** 
and the payment of his debts ; no grant of ward¬ 
ship or other profit to be made thereout, nor any 
forfeiture to be pardoned. The king “ considering 
tlie wise government of other Christian princes, 
and conforming himself thereto,” was to assign 
two days in the week for petitions, “ it being an 
honourable and necessary thing, that his lieges 
who desired to petition him should be heard.” 

No judicial officer, nor any in the revenue or 
household to enjoy his place for life or term of 
years. No petition to be presented to the king 
by any of his household, at times when the coun¬ 
cil were not sitting. The council to determine 
nothing cognizable at common law, unless for a 
reasonable cause and with consent of the judges. 

The statutes regulating purveyance were affirnred; 
abuses of various kinds in the council and in 
courts of justice enumerated and forbidden ; elec¬ 
tions of knights for counties put under regulation. 

The council and officers of state were sworn to 
observe the common law, and all statutes, those 
especially just enacted.”* 

It must strike every reader, that these provi¬ 
sions were of themselves a noble fabric of consti¬ 
tutional liberty, and hardly perhaps inferior to the 


Rot. Pari. 8 11. I\'. p.585. 
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CHAP, petition of right under Charles I. We cannot ac- 
PART m submission of Henry to conditions 

far more derogatory than ever were imposed on 
^coA'ST.* Richard, because the secret politics of his reign 
are very imperfectly understood. Towards its 
close he manifested more vigour. The speaker. 
Sir Thomas Chaucer, having made the usual pe¬ 
tition for liberty of speech, the king answered that 
he might speak as others had done in the time of 
his (Henry’s) ancestors, and his own, but not 
otherwise ; for he would by no means have any 
innov'ation, but be as much at his liberty as any 
of his ancestors had ever been. Some time after 
he sent a message to the commons, complaining 
of a law passed at the last parliament, infringing 
his liljerty and prerogative, which he requested 
their consent to repeal. To this the commons 
agreed, and received the king’s thanks, who de¬ 
clared at the same time that he would keep as 
much freedom and prerogative as any of his an¬ 
cestors. It does not appear what was the par¬ 
ticular subject of complaint; but there had been 
much of the same remonstrating spirit in the last 
parliament, that was manifested on preceding oc¬ 
casions. The commons, however, for reasons we 
cannot explain, were rather dismayed. Before 
their dissolution, they petition the king, that, 
whereas he was reported to be offended at some 
of his subjects in this and in the preceding parlia¬ 
ment, he would openly declare, that he held them 
all for loyal subjects. Henry granted this, “ of 
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his special grace; ’ and thus concluded his reign chap. 
more triumphantly with respect to his domestic 
battles than he had gone through it.* 

Power deemed to be ill-gotten is naturally pre- 
carious ; and the instance of Henry IV. has been iu„,y v. 
well quoted to prove that public liberty flourishes 
with a bad title in the sovereign. None of our 
kings seem to have been less beloved ; and indeed 
he had little claim to aft'ection. But what men 
denied to the reigning king, they poured in full 
measure upon the heir of his thi’one. The virtues 
of the Prince of Wales are almost invidiously 
eulogized by those parliaments who treat harshly 
his father ;1‘ and these records afford a strong 
presumption, that some early petulance or riot has 
been much exaggerated by the vulgar minds of 
our chroniclers. One can scarcely understand at 
least, that a prince, who was three years engaged 
in quelling the dangerous insurrection of Glen- 
dour, and who in the latter time of his father’s 
reign presided at the couneil, was so lost in a 
cloud of low debauchery as common fame repre¬ 
sents.]; Loved he certainly was throughout his 
life, as so intrepid, affable, and generous a temper 
well deserved; and this sentiment was heightened 
to admiration by successes still more rapid and 
dazzling than those of Edward Ill. During his 
reign, there scarcely appears any vestige of dis- 

* 13 II. TV. p. 648. 0.V3. opinion had beenclaltoratoly main- 

t Hot. Pari. vol. iii. pj). 540. turned by Mr. Luders, in one of Ins 
563.574.611. valuable essays upon points of 

+ 'riii' passage was written be- constitutional history, 
fore 1 was aware that the same 
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CHAP, satisfaction in parliament; a circumstance very 
PART ni honourable, whether we ascribe it to the justice 
of his administration, or to the affection of his 
people. Perhaps two exceptions, though they 
are rather one in spirit, might be made : the first, 
a petition to the duke of Glocester, then holding 
parliament as guardian of England, that he would 
move the king and queen to return, as speedily as 
might please them, in relief and eomfort of the 
commons ;* the second, a request that their peti¬ 
tions might not be sent to the king beyond sea, 
but altogether determined “within this kingdom 
of England, during this parliamentand that this 
ordinance might be of force in all future parlia¬ 
ments to be held in England.j' This prayer, to 
which the guardian declined to accede, evidently 
sprang from the ap})rehensions, excited in their 
minds by the treaty of Troyes, that England 
might become a province of the French crown 
which led them to obtain a renewal of the statute 
of Edward III., declaring the independence of 
this kingdom.j; 

Parliament It has been Seen already, that even Edward III. 

consulted his parliament upon the expediency of 
affairs. ncgociations for peace; though at that time the 
commons had not acquired boldness enough to 
tender their advice. In Richard II.’s reign they 
answered to a similar proposition with a little 
more confidence, that the dangers each way were 
so considerable they dared not decide, though an 

• 8 H. V. vol. iv. p. 125. J p. 130. 

t p. 128. 
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honourable peace would be the grcate.st comfort ciiap. 
they could have; and concluded by hoping that 
the king would not engage to do homage for 
Calais or the conquered country.* The jiarlia- 
inent of the tenth of his reign was cxjiressly suin- 
nioned in order to advise concerning the king’s 
intended expedition beyond sea; a great council, 
which had previously bden assembled at Oxford, 
having declared their incompetence to consent to 
this measure without the advice, of jiarliament.f 
Vet a few years afterwards, on a similar reference, 
the commons rather declined to give any opinion.;]; 

They confirmed the league of Henry V. with the 
Emperor Sigismund.§ And the treaty of I’roycs, 
which was so fundamentally to change the situa¬ 
tion of Henry and his successors, obtained, as it 
evidently required, the sanction of both houses of 
parliament.il These precedents conspiring with 
the weakness of the executive government, in the 
minority of Henry VI., to fling an increase of in¬ 
fluence into the scale of the commons, they made 
their concurrence necessary to all important busi¬ 
ness, both of a foreign and domestic nature. Thus 
commissioners were appointed to treat of the de¬ 
liverance of the king of Scots, the duchesses of 
Bedford and Glocester were made denizens, and 
mediators were appointed to reconcile the dukes 
of Glocester and Burgundy, by authority of the 
three estates assembled in parliament.^ Leave 

* 7 R. II. vol. iii, p. 170, II vol. iv. p. 13/>. 

* t p. Rot. Pari. vol. iv. i). 211. 242. 

: 17 It. 11. [). 315. ‘>" 

^4 11 V. vol. iv. |). OH. 

VOL. Ill. 
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( 1 IA 1 '. was given to the dukes of Bedford and Glocester, 
.and otlicrs in the king’s behalf, to treat of iieace 

I’AIU IIJ. ^ ^ ^ 

N-w' with Franee, by both houses of parliament, in pur- 


ENOI.ISII 

CONST. 


suance of an article in the treaty of Troyes, that 
no treaty should be set on foot with the dauphin 


without consent of the three estates of both 


realms.'* This article was afterwards repealed.'!' 

fsoinc complaints are made by the commons, 
even during the first years of Henry’s minority, 
that the king’s subjects underwent arbitrary im¬ 
prisonment, and were vexed by summonses before 
the council, and by the newly invented writ of 
subpeena out of chancery.But these are not so 
common as formerly ; and so far as the rolls lead 
us to any inference, there was less injustice com- 
)nitted by the government under Henry VH. and 
his lather, than at any former period. Wasteful¬ 
ness indeed might justly be imputed to the re¬ 
gency, who had scandalously lavished the king’s 
revenue.§ This ultimately led to an act for resum¬ 
ing all grants since his accession, founded uj)on a 
public declaration of the great officers of the 
crown, that his debts amounted to 372,000/. and 
tlie annual expense of the household to 24,000/. 


I>71. 

t ?;> II. VI. ttil. V. ]). 102. 
Tiirn- is rtilhor a curious iiislance 
in II. \ I. of tin.* jealousy with 
winch the oomiiioiis rt'oartletl any 
j)voi'{.‘e»lini 4 s in |):\rhunient, where 
lliey were not eoiueined. A con- 
Iroversy arose bidwiau the earls 
jMiu'slial and of \\iir\\ick lespecl- 
ing their jirecedenee : founded 
upon the royal blood of the first. 


and loBp: possession of tlie second. 
In this the eoniinons could not af¬ 
fect to inteifero juditudly ; but 
they found a singular way ofined- 
dhnti, liy pelitionan; the king to 
confer tliu dukedom of ^^o^folk on 
tile earl nniislial. \ol. iv. p. 273. 

1 Uot. I'.u’l. 1 U. \ l. p. 18H. 
3 ll.\ l.j). ■2112. fl II. \ I. Ji. 34,3* 

§ Jd. mA. V. 18 II. VI. p. 17. 
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while the ordinary revenue was not more than citai'. 

r. ooO/ * ' 

o,uooG (.jVut hi. 

G. But before this time the sky had begun to 
darken, and discontent with the actual administra- 

nil • • (.’()i\Sl. 

tion pervaded every rank. 1 he causes ot tliis are 
familiar; the unpopularity of the king's marriage impoach- 
with Margaret of Anjou, and her imiiolitic vio- .muisters. 
Icnce in the conduct of affairs, particularly the 
imputed murder of the people's favourite, the duke 
ofCloccstcr. This jH'ovoked an attack upon lier 
own creature the duke of Suffolk. Impeachment 
had lain still, like a sword in the scabbard, since 
the accession of Henry IV.; when the commons, 
though not jireferring formal articles of accusation, 
had petitioned the king that Justice Biekhill, who 
had been employed to take the duke of (Jloccs- 
tcr's confession at Calais, and the lords apjicllants 
of Uichard II.’s last parliament, should be juit on 
their defence before the lords.-j' In Suffolk’s case, 
the commons seem to have proceeded by bill of 
attainder, or at least to have designed the judge¬ 
ment against that minister to be the act of the 
whole kgislaturc. For they delivered a bill 
containing articles against him to the lords, 
with ajequest that they would ;)iay the king’s 
majesty to enact that bill in parliament, and 
that the said duke might be proceeded against 
upon the said articles in parliament accord¬ 
ing to the law and custom of England. These 


* Uol. I’arl. vol. v. '2K !l. \ L 
p.I«5. 


1 . 2 


t Id. vol. ill. p. 430. 4 19. 
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ciiAr, articles contained charaes of high treason; 
VAitT III relating to his conduct in France, which, 

s—wliethcr treasonable or not, seems to have been 
'csjvst'^ grossly against the honour and advantage of the 
crown. At a later day, the commons presented 
many other articles of misdemeanour. To the 
former he made a defence, in presence of the king 
as well as the lords both spiritual and temporal; 
and indeed the articles of impeaehment were di¬ 
rectly addressed to the king, which gave him a 
reasonable jirctext to interfere in the judgement. 
14ut, from ajiprehension, as it is said, that Suffolk 
could not escape conviction upon at least some 
part of those charges, Henry anticipated with no 
slight irregularity the course of legal trial; and 
summoning the peers into a private chamber, in¬ 
formed the duke of Suffolk, by mouth of his chan¬ 
cellor, that, inasmuch as he had not put himself 
upon his peerage, but submitted wholly to the 
royal pleasure, the king, acquitting liim of the 
first articles containing matter of treason, by his 
own advice, and not that of the lords, nor by way 
of judgement, not being in a place where judge¬ 
ment could be delivered, banished him for five 
years from his dominions. The lords then present 
besought the king to let their protest appear on 
record, that neither they nor their posterity might 
lose their rights of peerage by this precedent. It 
was justly considered as an arbitrary stretch of 
prerogative, in order to defeat the privileges of 
parliament, and screen a favourite minister from 
jninishmcnt. But the course of proceeding by 
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bill of attainder, instead of regular imjieacliment, cn ai’. 
was not judiciously chosen by the commons.* i>un''||| 
7. Privilege of parliament, an extensive and 
singular branch of our constitutional law, begins 
to attract attention under the Lancastrian jirinces. r>ivii<i;,- oi' 
It is true indeed, that we can trace long before 
by records, and may infer with probability as to 
times whose records have not survived, one consi¬ 
derable immunity, a freedom from arrest for per¬ 
sons transacting the king’s business in his national 
council.j‘ Several authorities may be found in 
Mr. HatseH’s jireccdcnts; of which one, in the 
9th of Edward 11., is conclusive.| But in those 
rude times, members of parliament were not 
always respected by the otliccrs executing legal 
process, and still less by the violators of law. 

After several remonstrances, which the crown had 
evaded, § the commons obtained the statute 1111. 

VI. c. II. for the ])uni,shmcnt of such as assault 
any on their way to the jiarliameut, giving donbh; 
damages to the i>arty.|l They had more difficulty 
in establishing, notwithstanding the old piece- 
dents in their favour, an immunity from all crimi¬ 
nal process, except in charges of treason, felony, 
and breach of the [leace, which is their jucsent 


28 11. \ \. vol. V. ]). 178. 
t If till's wrro lo rest ujxm anti¬ 
quity of prfcedeni, one uu',flu be 
proJuced, that would ch.illenof all 
competition. In the laws of Ktlicl- 
bfei’t, the first christiun kin '4 of 
Kent, at tlie end of the sixth cen- 
ury, we find this provision, “ If 
he kin^ eaU ln^ peojih; to lain, 
i. c. in the wittcnapreniot,) and 


any one d". s an injnry In nn*- «>! 
llieni, let him pay a line." li 
kins, j^'^es Aiiiilo-S.ixon. p. 2. 

] ll.ilsell, vol, i. |) 12. 

I Kot Pari. 6 11. 1\ . )i. '>11. 

II The chatty had jgol a liltlt pn 
ccdcnee in this. An act [tassi r! ;; 
il. \ 1. c. I. ;;rantinL' piivileor li.nii 
arrest l<>r themselves and ■'I'ltani¬ 
on their way to coiivot tition. 
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c IIA p, measure of privilege. The truth ■was, that with 
rAKTiii ^ right pretty clearly recognized, as is admitted 
V—by the judges in Thorp’s case, the house of com- 
^ co-Ns^ mons had no regular compulsory process at their 
command. In the cases of Lark, servant of a 
member, in the 8th of Henry VI.,* and of Clerke, 
himself a burgess, in the 39th of the same king,t 
it was thought necessary to effect their release 
from a civil e.xccutioii by s]iecial acts of parlia¬ 
ment. The commons, in a former instance, en¬ 
deavoured to make the law general, that no mem¬ 
bers nor tbeir servants might be taken, except for 
treason, felony, and breach of peace; but the king 
]>ut a negative upon this part of their petition. 

The most celebrated, however, of these early 
cases of privilege is that of Thomas Thorp, speaker 
of the commons in 31 II. VI. This person, who 
was moreover a baron of the exchequer, had been 
imprisoned on an execution at suit of the duke of 
York. The commons sent some of their members 
to complain of a violation of privilege to Ihc king 
and lords in jiarliament, and to demand Thorp's 
relea.sc. It was alledgcd by the duke of York’s 
council, that the trespass done by Thorp was 
since the beginning of the parliament, and the 
judgement thereon given in time of vacation, and 
not during the sitting. The lords referred the 
question to the judges, who said, after delibera¬ 
tion, that “ they ought not to answer to that ques¬ 
tion, for it hath not be used aforctyme, that the 


Kot. Purl. vol. iv. p. 


f \ol. V. p. .074. 
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judges should in any wise dotennino the privilege f ii a r. 
of this high court of parliament; for it is so high 
and so mighty in his nature, that it may make 
law, and that that is law it may make no la\v;.^P,^,^'^p" 
and the determination and knowledge of that pri¬ 
vilege belongeth to the lords of the jiarliament, 
and not to the justices.” They went on, hownwer, 
after observing that a general writ of su])erscdeas 
of all ]irocesses upon ground of jirivilege liad not 
been known, to say, that, “ if any jierson tliat is 
a member of this high court of parliament be 
arrested in such cases as be not for treason or 
felony, or surety of the jicaec, or for a condemna¬ 
tion had before the parliament, it is used that all 
such persons should be released of such arrests 
and make an attorney, so that they may have their 
freedom and liberty, freely to intend upon the 
parliament.” 

Notwithstanding this answer of the judges, it 
was concluded by the lords, that 1'horp should 
remain in ])rison, without regarding the alledged 
privilege; and the commons w'cre directed in the 
king’s name to proceed “with all goodly haste 
and speed” to the election of a new speakiu'. It 
is curious to observe, that the commons, I'orgetting 
their grievances, or content to dro]^ them, made 
such haste and speed according to this commaud, 
that they ^ircsente.d a new' speaker for approbation 
the next day.* 

This case, as has been strongly said, was be- 


* Uiil. IWrl. \nl. V. p. 2:)'.'. ILasclI’b I'lctotoii-, p. V" 
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CHAP, gotten by the iniquity of the times. The state 
PART ui verging fast towards civil war; and Thorp, 
wlio afterwards distinguished himself for the Lan- 
^cowst” castrian cause, was an inveterate enemy of the 
duke of York. That prince seems to have been 
swayed a little from his usual temper, in pro¬ 
curing so unwarrantable a determination. In the 
reign of Edward IV., the commons claimed privi¬ 
lege against any civil .suit during the time of their 
session; but they had recourse, as before, to a 
particular act of parliament to obtain a writ of 
supersedeas in favour of one Atwell, a member, 
w'ho had been sued. The present law of privilege 
seems not to have been fully established, or at 
least effectually maintained, before the reign of 
Henry VIII.* 

No privilege of the commons can be so funda¬ 
mental as liberty of speech. This is claimed at 
the opening of every parliament by their speaker, 
and could never be infringed without shaking the 
ram])arts of the constitution. Richard II.’s attack 
U])on IIa.\cy has been already mentioned as a 
flagrant evidence of his despotic intentions. No 
other case occurs until the 33d year of Henry VI., 
when Thomas Young, member for Bristol, com¬ 
plained to the commons, that, “ for matters by him 
shew’cd in the house accustomed for the commons 
in the said parliaments, he was therefore taken, 
arrested, and rigorously in open wise led to the 


* UlHiii (Ilib .siilijccT, ilie rcaik-i- blioiikl have nroui-o to llalsi'll’s Pro- 
f'Oilfnts, vt>l. i. chiip. j 
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Tower of London, and there grievously in great chap. 
duress long time imprisoned against the said free- p 
dom and liberty.” with mueh more to the like 
effeet. The commons transmitted this [)etition to 
the lords, and the king “ willed, that the lords of 
his council do and provide for the said suppliant, 
as in their discretions shall be thought convenient 
and reasonable.” This imprisonment ofYming, 
however, had happened six years before, iu con¬ 
sequence of a motion made by him, that the king 
then having no issue, the duke of ^ ork might be 
declared heir apparent to the crown. In the 
present session, when the duke was protector, 
he thought it well-timed to prefer his claim to 
remuneration.* 

There is a remarkable precedent in the 0th ol 
Henry IV., and perhaps the earliest authority lor 
two eminent maxims of parliamentary law ; that 
the commons ])Osscss an exclusive, right ol ori¬ 
ginating money bills, and that the king ought not 
to take notice of matters pending in parliament. 

A quarrel broke out between the two houses iq)on 
this ground; and as we have not before seen the 
commons venture to clash openly with their supe¬ 
riors, the circumstance is for this a .lditional reason 
worthy of attention. As it has been little noticed, 

I shall translate the whole record. 

“ Friday the second day of December, which 

• ]{ot. Pari. vol. V. p. 337. W. in 1571, as tlif ciirliist initaiirc nl 
Worcc.ster, p. 47.'>. Mr. ILitsdl llie crown’s inU rfcrciif^o'vilh Ikm 
scfins lolinvc ovcrlottKctl tins tloni ol spoccli in parliaiiif nt- vo! 

f<tr lie nn-ntious tliiit of Stnckliunl i p. 
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CHAP, was the last clay of the parliament, the commons 
PART III belore the king and the lords in parliament, 
and there by command of the king, a scliednle of 
^uo’xsT'* tonching a certain altercation moved 

between the lords and commons was read; and 
on this it was commanded by onr said lord the 
king, that the said schedule should be entered of 
record in the roll of jiarliament; of which schedule 
the tenor is as follows ; be it remembered, that on 
Monday the 21st day ol'November, the king onr 
sovereign lord being in the council-chamber in the 
abbey of (ilocester,*' the lords spiritual and tem¬ 
poral for this present jiarliament assembled being 
then in his presence, a debate took jilacc among 
them about tlie stale of the kingdom, and its de¬ 
fence to resist the malice of the enemies who on 


every side prc})are to molest the said kingdom and 
its faithful subjects, and how no man can resist 
this malice, unless, for the safeguard and delencc 
of his.said kingdom, our sovereign lord the king 
has some notable aid and subsidy granted to him 
in his present parliament. And Ihercibre it was 
demanded of the said lords by way of ejnestion, 
what aid would be sufficient and reejuisite in these 
circnmstanccs ? To which cjucstion it was answered 
by the said lords severally, that considering the 
necessity of the king on one side, and the ])ovcrty 
of his people on the other, no less aid could be 
sufficient, than one tenth and a half from cities 
and towns, and one fifteenth and a half from all 


This parliament sat at Gloccslcr. 
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other lay persons; and besides, to grant a con- ctim’. 
tinuanee of the subsidy on wool, woolfclls and 
leather, and of three shillings on the ton ("of wine), 
and twelve pence on the pound (of other inerchan- 
dize), from Michaelmas next ensuing for two 
years thenceforth. Whereupon, by command ol' 
our said lord the king, a message was sent to the 
commons of this parliament, to cause a certain 
number of their body to come before our said lord 
the king and the lords, in order to hear and report 
to their companions what they slioiild bi‘ com¬ 
manded by our said lord the king. And upon this 
the said commons sent into the presence of our 
said lord the king and the said lords tw’clvc of 
their companions ; to whom, by command of our 
said lord the king, the said question was declared, 
with the answer by the said lords severally given 
to it. Which answer it was the pleasure of our 
said lord the king, that they should report to the 
rest of their fellows, to the end that they might 
take the shortest course to comply with the inten¬ 
tion of the said lords. Which report being thus 
made to the said commons, they were greatly dis¬ 
turbed at it, saying and asserting it to be much 
to the prejudice and dcrogati(in of their liberties. 

And after that our said lord the king had iieard 
this, not willing that any thing should be done at 
present, or in time to come, that might anywise 
turn against the liberty of the estate, for which 
they arc come to parliament, nor against the liber¬ 
ties of the said lords, wills and grants, and de¬ 
clares, by the advice and consent of the said lords. 
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CHAP, as follows; to wit, that it shall be lawful for the 
PAiiT^ii to debate together in this present parliament, 
and in every other for time to come, in the king’s 
^coast'* absence, concerning the condition of the kingdom, 
and the remedies necessary for it. And in like 
manner it shall be lawful for the commons, on 
their ]iart, to debate together concerning the said 
condition and remedies. Provided always, that 
neither the lords on their part, nor the commons 
on theirs, do make any report to our said lord the 
king of any grant granted by the commons, and 
agreed to by the lords, nor of the communications, 
of the said grant, before that the said lords and 
commons are of one accord and agreement in this 
matter, and then in manner and form accustomed, 
that is to say, by the mouth of the speaker of the 
said commons for the time being, to the end that 
the said lords and commons may have what they 
desire (avoir puissent leur gree) of our said lord the 
king. Our said lord the king willing moreover, 
by the consent of the said lords, that the commu¬ 
nication had in this present parliament as above 
be not drawn into precedent in time to come, nor 
be turned to the prejudice or derogation of the 
liberty of the estate, for which the said commons 
are now come, neither in this present parliament, 
nor in any other time to come. Put wills, that 
himself, and all the other estates, should be as free 
as they were before. Also, the said last day of 
jjarliament, the said speaker prayed our said lord 
the king on the ])art of the said commons, that he 
would grant the said commons, that they should 
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(lc})art in as great liberty as other commons had chap. 
done before. To whieli the king answered, that 
this pleased him well, and that at all times it had 
been his desire.’ * /coast." 

Every attentive reader will discover this remark¬ 
able passage to illustrate several points ol' consti¬ 
tutional law. For hence it may be perceived: 
first, that the king was used in those times to be 
present at debates of the lords, personally advising 
with them upon the public business; which also 
a])pears by many other passages on record ; and 
this practice, I conceive, is not abolished by the 
king’s present declaration, save as to grants of 
money, which ought to be of the freewill of par¬ 
liament, and without that fear or iiifiuencc, which 
the ju’esence of so high a person might create: 
secondly, that it was already the (istablishcd law 
of parliament, that the lords should consent to the 
commons’ grant, and not the commons to the lords; 
since it is the inversion of this order whereof the 
commons com|)lain, and it is said cxj)ressly that 
grants arc made by the commons, and agreed by 
the lords: thirdly, that the lower house, of ])arlia- 
ment is not, in proper language, an estate of the 
realm, but rather the image and representative of 
the commons of England; who, being the third 
estate, with the nobility and clergy, make up and 
constitute the people of this kingdom and liege 
subjects of the crown.l 


Uot. Pari. V. iii. ]>. Gl 1. many iicopic, and not willioul tin; 

t A juttion is fnli’itamtal by authouty of sunic v< r\ r(.-s|K’(.l.ibb. 
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CHAP, bills originated indiscriminately in either house; 

' and indeed some acts of Henry V., which do not 
v.—v-w/ appear to be grounded on any petition, may be 
^coNST ^ suspected, from the manner of their insertion in 
the rolls of parliament, to have been proposed on 
the king’s part to the commons.* But there is one 
manifest instance in the 1 Bth of Henry VI., where 
the king reiiiicsted the commons to give their au¬ 
thority to such regulations'! as his council might 


‘'StuI, 2 II. V. c. (i, 7, !l, !». 
I Jl. VT, c. 7. 

f Kot. l*url. \oI. V, 7. It 
jippoars liy a rust* in tluiycur-liook 
of the thirty-third of Henry \'I., 
that, where the lords inatie only 
some minor aller.itions in a bill 
sent 11 ]) to them from the coni- 
iiions, even If il rehiled to a ^riiiit 
of money, tlie eusloin wms not to 
remand il for their assent to tlio 
amemliiu'nt. JJrooke’s Alirid^ie- 
inent: Parliament. 4. The jias- 
sat^o js worth exlraetiuj:, in order 
to illustraU; the course of pioceed- 
in;.' in ]mrl!amcnt at that tune. 
(”ase fint (jue Sir .1. 1*. fuit attaint 
de cerleyn trcs])as ])ar acte de })ar- 
liameiil, dont los eominons furent 
asscrilus, qiie sil ne vienl eins per 
tiol jour fjuc il foifeytora tiel sum- 
nic,et les scii;neurs done jilu.s longo 
jour, et le Inl meiil rehaile al com¬ 
mons arrere; et ])er Kirby, clerk 
(les roh^s d(.“l jtarhainent, i’use del 
parliament esl, (|ue si bil vient ])ri- 
mes a les eominoiis, et ils jtassenl 
eeo, il cst use d’endorser eeo en 
tiel forme; Soit bayle as seigniors; 
et si les seigniors iic If roi/ nc al- 
toronl le bil, donques cst use a 
livcrer ceo al elerke del parliament 

destre enrol sauiu endorser ceo. 

Kt si les seigniors \ulenl alter un 
bil in ceo (jue ])Oct estoyer ore le 


bil, ils<^) 0 yent saunz reinaiulro eeo 
al commons, come si les commons 
grannie poundage ])ur qualuor ans, 
et les grantml nisi ])ar deux ans, 
ceo no sorra rebayle al commons; 
mes SI les commons giaunlent nisi 
pur deux ans, et les seigneurs jmr 
(juatreans, la eeo serra relner al 
commons, et en cest ease les seig¬ 
niors (lojcnl 1‘aire un sedule de lour 
intent, on d’cndorscr le l)il en eosle 
forme, Les seigneurs ceo assentent 
jnii'durer ])ar qnatuorans; el([iiaiU 
les common.s omit !e bil arrere, et 
nc vokmt assoiilcr a ceo, coo lie 
Itoei cslre un actre, mes si los com- 
nions volent as.^'Ciiter, donques ils 
indorsi? leiir res])ons sur le iiiergent 
de biisse deins ie bil en Uel forme, 
Les eoinmons sont as.scntaus al 
sediil (les seigniors, a nu^sme ccsty 
bil annexe, et donques sera bayle 
ad clorke (lei parliament, ut supra. 
I'k si un bd soit j>rimes liver al 
seignior.s, et le bil passe cu.x, ils no 
usont do fayre ascun eridorsetnenl, 
mess (le initter le bil us commons, 
et don([ues si le bil passe les com¬ 
mons, il Cst u.sc desire issint eii- 
dorcc, Les commons sont assent- 
aiits, et cco prove (]ue il ad jiasso 
les seigniors devaiit, et lour assent 
est a cest [lasser del seigniors; ct 
ideo cest aete sujtra nest bon, pur 
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provided for rc(iressiiij>' tlie, abuse of purveyance ; c ii a r. 
to which they assented. pvirnii 

If we are to chusc constitutional precedents 
from seasons of tranquillity rather than disturb- 
ance, which surely is the only means of ])reserving‘ 
justice or consistency, but little intrinsic authority 
can be given to the following' declaration of ))ar- 
liamcntary law in the 11th of Richard II. “ In 
this parliament (the roll says) all the lords as well 
spiritual and tcmjioral there present, claimed as 
their liberty and privilege, that the great matter's 
moved in this parliament, and to be moved in 
other parliaments for time to come, touching the 
peers of the land, should be treated, adjudged, and 
debated according to the course of parliament, and 
not by the civil law, nor the common law of the 
land, used in the other lower courts of the kingdom; 
which claim, liberty and jirivilegcs, the king graci¬ 
ously allowed and granted them in full ])arlia- 
ment.’’■* It should be remembered that this as¬ 
sertion of paramount ])rivilege was made in very 
irregular times, when the king was at the mercy 
of the duke of (Tloccster and his associates, and 
that it had a view' to the immediate object ol 
justifying their violent ])roccedings against the 
opposite j)urty, and taking away the restraint of 
the common law. ft stands as a dangerous rock 
to be avoided, not a light-house to guide us 

ceo quo n«; I’liil rcltnilo com- by liio commons vvilhont 

mons. oilho poors is'.^ood 

A sinj,ailar nsseiiion is mudo m This cannol surely liocn law 
tiie year book 21 K. 1\’. |>. 48. al that limo. 

(Maynard’s rdil.) dial a snb'tidv * Hot ui. p. 24t. 
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ciiAi’. along the channel. The law of parliament as de- 
tcrmined bv regular custom is incorporated into 

rAiii III. . . ° '■ 

our constitution; but not so as to warrant an in- 
*?onst"' uncontroulable assumption of power in 

any case, least of all in judicial ])rocedurc, where 
the form and the essence of justice are inseparable 
from each other. And, in fact, this claim of the 
lords, whatever gloss Sir E. Coke may ])ut upon 
it, was never intended to bear any relation to the 
privileges of the lower house. I should not per¬ 
haps have noticed this passage so strongly if it had 
not been made the basis of extravagant assertions 
as to the privileges of parliament;* the spirit of 
which exaggerations might not be ill adajrtcd to 
the times wherein Sir E. Coke lived, though 1 
think they ])roduced at several later periods no 
slight mischief, some consequences of which we 
may still have to experience. 

The want of all judicial authority, cither to 
issue process or to examine witnesses, together 
with the usual shortness of sessions, deprived the 
house of commons of what is now considered one 
of its most fundamental privileges, the cognizance 
of disputed elections. Upon a false return by the 
sheriff, there was no remedy but through the king 
or his council. Six instances only, I believe, 
occur during the reigns of the Plantagenet family, 
wherein the misconduct or mistake of the sheriff is 
recorded to have called for a specific animadver¬ 
sion, though it was frequently the ground of gene- 


('unlcstoil 
elections 
how de* 
torniincd. 


* Coke's dth liisttlulc, |). 15. 
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ral complaint, and even of some statutes. The chap. 
first is in the 12th of Edward II., when a petition 
was presented to the council against a false return 
for the county of Devon, the petitioner having»™ji^.'^P' 
been duly elected. It was referred to the court 
of exchequer to summon the sheritf bci'ore them.* 

The next occurs in the 30th of E. III., wl)cn a 
writ was directed to the shcrifi' of Lancashire, 
after the dissolution of ])arliamcnt, to inquire at 
the county-court into the validity of the election; 
and upon his neglect, a second writ issued to the 
justices of the jreacc to satisfy themselves about 
this in the best manner they could, and report the 
truth into chancery. This inquiry after the dis¬ 
solution was on account of the wages for attend¬ 
ance, to which the knights unduly returned could 
have no pretence.t We find a third case in the 
7th of Richard II., when the king took notice 
that Thomas de Camoys, who was surnmcjncd by 
writ to the house of jjcers, had been elected knight 
for Surry, and directed the sheriff to return an¬ 
other.;]: In the same year, the town of Shaftsbury 
petitioned the king, lords, and commons against a 
false return of the sheriff ol' Dorset, and prayed 
them to order remedy. Nothing further appears 
respecting this petition.^ This is the first instance 
of the commons being noticed in matters of elec¬ 
tion. But the next case is more material; in the 
5th of Henry IV., the commons prayed the king 

* Gianvils Reports of Elcclion.‘., J Glanvil’s Reporl*;, ihitl. fiom 

('flu. 1774. Introduction, p. 12. Prynne. 

1 4 Prynne, p. 2()I. § Id. ibid. 
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(;hat’. and lords in parliament, that because the writ of 
PAiiT ni ])arliament was not sufficiently re- 

turned by the sheriff of Rutland, this matter 
EA’ousii, jyjijrijt be examined in parliament, and in case of 

CONST. o ‘ 1-1 

default found therein, an exemplary punishment 
might be inflicted ; whereupon the lords sent for 
the sheriff and Oneby, the knight returned, as 
well as for Thorp who had been duly elected, and 
having examined into the facts of the case, directed 
the return to be amended, by the insertion of 
Thorp’s name, and committed the sheriff to the 
Fleet, till he should pay a fine at the king’s plea¬ 
sure.* The last passage that I can produce is 
from the roll of 18 If. VT., where “it is con¬ 
sidered by the king, witli the advice and assent of 
the lords spiritual and temporal,” that whereas no 
knights have been returned for Cambridgeshire, 
the sheriff shall be directed, by another writ, to 
hold a court and to proceed to an election, pro¬ 
claiming that no person shall come armed, nor any^ 
tumultuous proceeding take ])lacc; something of 
which sort appears to have obstructed the execu¬ 
tion of the first writ. It is to be noticed that the 
commons arc not so much as named in this entry. |' 
But several provisions were made by statute under 
the Lancastrian kings, when seats in parliament 
becair.e much more an object of competition than 
before, to check the partiality of the sheriffs in 
making undue returns. One act (11 II. IV. c. 1.) 


11)1(1. niid Rot. V. m. p. 


f Rot. Pari. vol. V. p 7. 
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gives the justices »)’ assize power to inciuire into 
this matter, and inflicts a penalty of one himclrcd 
pounds on the shcrirf'. Y\nother ((! 11. \’l. c. 4.) 
mitigates the I'igour of the former, so far as to 
permit the sheriff'or the knights returned by him 
to traverse the inejuests before the justices; that 
is, to be hcartl in their own defence, which, it 
seems, had not been permitted to them. Another 
(23 11. VI. c. 14.) gives an additional penalty 
upon false returns to the party aggrieved. These 
statutes conspire with many other testimonies to 
manifest the rising importance of the house of 
commons, and the ( agerness with which gentle¬ 
men of landed estates (whatever might be the 
case in petty boroughs) sought I'or a shaie in the 
national representation. 

Whoever may have been the original voters for 
county re[)rcsentatives, the first statute that l egu- 
latcs their election, so far liom limiting the privi¬ 
lege to tenants in capite, a])pears to ])lace it upon 
a very large and democratical foundation. I'or, 
(as 1 rather conceive, though not without much 
hesitation,) not only all iie('holdei’s, but all ])er- 
sons whatever present at the c(iunty-eourt, were 
declared, or rendered, capable of voting for the 
knight of their sliii’c. Such at least seems to be 
the inference from the exjnessions of 7 M. IV. c. 
15. “ all who arc there present, as well suitors 
duly summoned for that cau.se as others.’ * And 

* .1 I’rvnnos Ko.i^iylcf, p. 187. pttwd to opniinn; and n 

This liypdtlu'sis, lhoui,di ciiihitifftl very n s]»f.'ctablc liv int; ui il'T tieats 
by Pryiine, is, J confess^ miicli op- such an mlcrpiclation ol the sla- 


CIIA V. 
\ 111 . 

TAUT HI. 

r.NtiMSU 

CONSJ'. 


Ill ullDlll 
llic lii’itt of 
Vdtiiii; im 
Kiiiylils iv- 
sjclcd. 
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CHAP, this acquires some degree of confirmation from 
paVt^ih later statute, 8 H. VI. c. 7, which, reciting 
that “ elections of knights of shires have now of 
been made by very great, outrageous and 
excessive number of people dwelling within the 
same counties, of the which most part was people 
of small substance and of no value,” confines the 
elective franchise to freeholders of lands or tene¬ 
ments to the value of fortv shillings. 


Elcclioji'i of The representation of towns in parliament was 
“ founded upon two jn'inciples; of consent to [)ub- 
lic burthens and of advice in public measures, 
especially such as related to trade and shipping. 
Upon both these accounts it was natural for the 
kings who first summoned them to parliament, little 
foreseeing that such half-emauci])atcd burghers 


iiiif 7 ir i \. as cIiuik'iumI. 'Hu: 
words ciU-d ui llic tc\t, “ as oIIk'Is” 
mean oiilj, according to liiiii, 
suitors not duly suranioiH'd. Iluy- 
wood on I’.loctions, vol. i. p.2U. 
Hut, as I piTMimo, tlio siinuuons 
to froclioldors was liy ^oiktuI ])ro- 
cluiiiation; so that it i.s nt>t t'asy 
lo perceivo wliat difltTciifc tluuv 
could 1 h; bclwi.'cii sminnoncd and 
unsuninioncd suitors. Aiul if the 
words arc supposed to glance at 
llie prhufe suinnionses to a few 
fricml.s, hy means of wliicli llic 
shenfls were accustomed lo pro- 
etire a clandestine election, one 
cun hardly imagine tliat such ]kt- 
sons would he styled ‘•duly sum¬ 
moned.” It IS not unlikely, how- 
e\t‘r, that iliese large expis’ssions 
were inadvirtenlly used, and (hat 
they led to that inundation of 
voters without propculy, winch 
rendered the subsequent act of 


Henry \ (. neeess.ny. 'Hiat of 
Henry l\^ )iad itself been oceu- 
Moned by an op])Ositi‘ <*vil, the 
close 4‘h‘elion of knights liy a 
few jiei'sons in the name of tlic 
county- 

\ et the consequence of the sta- 
fiilc of Henry I’l . was not to fel 
in too many voti'is, or to render 
elections tuiimlliious, in llie largest 
of l•aIglls^ counties, whatever it 
might be iii others. I‘rynne has 
published some singular slu'nirs 
judenliircs for the eonnly of ^'ol•k, 
all during the interval h. tween the 
acts of Henry lA'. .nul Henry \ 1., 
winch ar<' sealed hy a few persons 
calling tlienisclves the attornies of 
somi' pe( is and ladle--, who, as fai¬ 
ns ajipeni-^, had solely relumed the 
knights of that shire. 3 I'rvnne, 
]). l.'V2. '.Mint degree of weight 
these anomalous returns ought lo 
possess, I leave to the reader. 
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would ever clip the loftiest plumes of their prero- c iiAU. 
gative, to make these assemblies numerous, and 
summon members from every town of considera- 
tion in the kingdom. Thus the writ of 23 E. I.'^coastI* 
directs the sheriffs to cause deputies to be elected 
to a general council from every city, borough, 
and trading town. And although the last words 
are omitted in subse(pient writs, yet their spirit 
was preserved; many towns having constantly 
returned members to parliament by regular sum¬ 
monses from the sheriffs, which were no chartered 
boroughs, nor had apparently any other claim 
than their populousncss or commerce. These are 
now called boroughs by prescription.* 

Besides these res})eclablc towns, there were 
some of a less eminent figure, which had writs 
directed to them, as ancient demesnes of the 
crown. During times of arbitrary taxation, the 


Tlic nia|oriiy af nj)fiM‘ 
Ihuou^Iis li.tvf prcsci'jplive (‘orpo- 
uilions, wlficlt carry llic 
which js not always tlic nioral, 
jircbumplion oftiii orij-inal cliartcr. 
Hut “ many !>()rouf;h'i and Dtwn.s 
in Kurland have burgesses hy pre¬ 
script ion, that neverwere incorpo¬ 
rate.” Ch. .1. IJohait 111 Diin^^an- 
iioii (’jiM*, llobait's l{cpoi't>, p. Id. 
And Ml. I.udcrs thinks, J know 
not how justly, that in the a^e 
of r''.d\\ard L, which is most to 
our immediate purjiose, there 
were not perhap.s thirty corpora¬ 
tions in the kinirdom.” Jleports 
of Klections \ol. i. p. 1)0. But 
1 ma^l allow tliat, in the opinion 
of many sound lawyers, the rtpre- 
?=cntalion of nnchiuter'cl, or at 


least nnincorporatf'd horoneJi.N w.is 
ralhera rm/ jiriviUg;**, and louiided 
upon tonuro, ihan one al'lsin^ out 
of their shaie in piilihr (ontrilm- 
lions. Ch. ,f. Holt in Ashhy v. 
\\ lute, '2. l,d. Ifajmniid, If.jl. I ley- 
wood e)n B.ii'cni;^h I'.lcelions, p. 11. 
'I'his nnpiiiy is \cry ob'Cnre; and 
pcrliup’) lh(‘ nioio so, because tin- 
learmii” (lireeted towards n lias 
more frecjnently been that ot ad- 
locato.s pleadin;; for their clients, 
llian of unlnasst-d aiitupiarie^. it 
tins be kept in view, tin- lover 
of constitutional Jnstoiy will tiinl 
mucli information m several of ihe 
ri'jioiled (iises on '(nitroieited 
ehcUons; [luitfcnlarly those of 
Tewksbury and J.i.skvaid in Hcck- 
w’cir.s Reports, \ol. i. 
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CllAi’. crown had set tallages alike upon its chartered 
rAivr'in l^oronghs and upon its tenants in demesne. When 
jiarliaincntary consent became indispensable, the 
^co.w!'’ tenants in ancient demesne, or rather such of 
them as inhabited some particular rails, were 
called to parliament among the other representa¬ 
tives ol’the commons. 1’hcy arc usually s])ecified 
distinctly from tlic other classes of representatives 
in grants of subsidies throughout tlie parliaments 
of the two first Edwards, till, about the begiiming 
of tlie Tliird's reign, they were confounded with 
ordinary burgesses.* This is the foundation of 
that particular species of elective franchise inci¬ 
dent to what we'denominate burgage tenure; 
which, however, is not confined to the ancient 
demesne of the crowai. j' 

The. |)ro])cr constituents therefore of the citizens 
and burgesses in jraiiiamcnt appear to Itave been— 
1. All chartered boroughs, whether they derived 
their privileges from the crown, or from a mesne 
lord, as several in Cornwall did from Hidiard kiim- 

O 

of the Homans;;}; 2. All towns wdiich wa're the 
ancient or the actual demesne of the crown; 3. All 
considerable places, though unincorporated, which 
could afford to dei'ray the expenses of th.eir repre- 
sentati\es, and had a notable interest in the public 
welfare. But no parliament ever ])erfcctly corre- 
I’owu of sponded with this theory. The writ wms addressed 
to umii ' in general terms to the shcrifl', requiring him to 

boioiiglis. 

^ i^-adx oil |) /.*> JIO. \ Jjttlcloii, s. lij.j. 

tiud 103. Case of Tcwkslmiy, in ; iUudv, p. 07. 

Peckvvuirs lleports, \ol.i.p. ITM. 
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cause two knigiits to be elected out of the body cii vr, 
of the county, two citizens from every city, and ,, 'jjj 
two burgesses i'roin every borough. It rested -w 
altogether upon him to determine, what towns 
should exercise this franchise ; and it is realty in¬ 
credible, with all the carelessness and ignorance 
of those times, what b auds the sheriffs ventured 
to commit in execiiiiiig this trust, d’hough i)ur- 
liamcnts met almost every year, and there could 
be no mistake in so notorious a fact, it was the 
continual practice of sherilfs, to omit boroughs 
that had been in- recent habit of electing mcni- 
bers, and to return upon the writ that there were 
no more within their county. Thus in the 12th 
of Edward III. the sheriff of '\\dltshirc, after re¬ 
turning two citizens for Salisbury, and burgesses 
for two boroughs, concludes with these words; 

“ 'i’here arc no other cities, or boroughs within my 
bailiwick. ’ Yet in fact eight other U»wn.s had 
.sent members to preceding parliainent.s. So in 
the Gth of Edward 11., the sheriff of Bucks de¬ 
clared that he had no bcjioitgh within his county 
except Wycomb ; though Wendover, ffgmondes- 
ham and .Marlow had twice made returns since 
that king’s accession.* And I'rom this cause alone 


l>ni(ly (»n l>orou;;h‘', ]>. 110. 
‘{Prynne,]>. 2;!l. 'J’lir lalter oit n 
argues lli.fl tills of oiniltmt; 

ancientItorouifhs wasloiiTlIy vested 
in tile shenir liefore the 'An of 
Kiclianl II. and llurngli the Ian- 
gnago of that ‘.wd implies the eon- 
trar) of this jiosition, \et it is more 
than jiiohaiile, tliat most of our 
parliamciilary borougli^ by pre- 


.senplion, (speeiaily such as \veie 
tin'll iiniiicoriMiiated, aie iiuleliled 
fur then pii\ite‘_'es to tlie e\ei( ise 
of the sln.Tifl's (liscndion; not 
ftni I nil'll on pai'ti;ilit\, w hull would 
rather ha\c led him to omit tln'm, 
hut on the broad jnincipte ih.il 
they were suMicieiitlv opulent ainl 
important to .send ieprescnlalivi.< 
to parliament. 
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t;HAP. it has happened, that many towns called boroughs, 
PARTiii having a charter and constitution as such, 
v—have never returned members to parliament; some 
\^o^nst!* of which are now among the most considerable, 
in England, as Leeds, Birmingham, and Maccles¬ 
field.* 

It has been suggested indeed by Brady,f that 
these returns may not appear so false and collusive 
if we suppose the sheriff to mean only that there 
were no resident burgesses within these boroughs 
fit to be returned, or that the expense of their 
wages would be too heavy for the place to support. 
And, no doubt, the latter pica, whether implied or 
notin the return, was very frecpicntly an induce¬ 
ment to the sheriffs to spare the smaller boroughs. 
The wages of knights were four shillings a day, 
levied on all freeholders, or at least on all holding 
by knight-service, within Ihe county, j Tho.«c of 


Wjllis, NotiUii Varliamojilii- 
na. v(fl. 1 . prtlaic, p. 3.>. 
tp. 117. 

J It 1.S □ quostioii, 

whether fret'lioldor?'in socai;tMvei(‘ 
liable to contribute lovvards lbo 
of kinglits; and aiitlioritios 
nn^bt be jirochiootl on both sides. 
The more jjiob.tble supposition is, 
(liid they were not cxonijitod. See 
the various pcdilions rulalinp, to the 
paynH‘ntof\va<;csin I*rynne’sfourth 
Itryistfr. 1'lns is not unconnect¬ 
ed Mitli ibe tpiOAtion as to their 
right of suffrauo. Seep.23 of this vo- 
iuiue. I''rceholderswithin francliises 
iiKide repented endeavours to ex¬ 
empt llicin.selves from jiayinenl of 
Wages. Thus in 0 11. IV. it was 
settled by parliament, that, to put 


an end to tlie disjutles<>ii tins siih- 
jeet 1 h tween tlie people olCnni- 
bru^g^'.^hll•L■, and those of the isle ot 
I'.ly, tlie biller siiouid ]fay 200/. 
and be (put in future of all charLfes 
on that aeeounl. Jtot. I’arl. vol. 
iv. p. 333. JJy tins lue.ins the iii- 
ha])itants ofih.it francliise seem to 
have ])uie)iased the riglit of suf¬ 
frage, winch ihcystill enjoy, lliougli 
not, 1 siijipose, suitors to the coun¬ 
ty'Court. In most otherfrancliises 
and in many cities erected iiitodis- 
liiicl counties, the same jirivilege 
of voting for knights of the shire is 
practically exercised; but whclher 
tins lia.s not proceeded as much 
from llie tendency of leluriiing oth- 
eers and iT pailiament (o favour 
the right of election in doubtful 
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burgesses were half that sum ;* but even this pit- cii a i*. 
tance was raised wdth reluctance and difficulty 

rAul Ill, 

from miserable burghers, little solicitous about po- 
litical franchises. Poverty, indeed, seems to have*\^oKyl'-" 
been accepted as a legal excuse. In the 0th of E. 

11., the sheriif of Northumberland returns to the 
writ of summons, that all his knights are not suf¬ 
ficient to protect the county; and in the 1st of E. 

111., that they were too much ravaged by their 
enemies to send any members to parliament.! 

The sheriffs of lamcashire, after several returns 
that they had no boroughs within their county, 
though Wigan, Liverpool, and Preston were such, 
allcdged at length, that none ought to be called 
upon, on account of their jioverty. This return 
was constantly made, from :)f) IL III. to the reign 
of lleiiry VI. [; 


(MM'v, .1'' ironi iln ii.i.iit?. o{'tlifii 
piLtfiji.iy ’n .1 tjUL'shmi. 

* 'I'liu v.i.itxtf uiidliur- 

Ut’sst's wtit' (irsl rodiii't'd So ill!'' 
i.tTlJiiii sum I'V llic wilts Dr [<\Mi¬ 
dis M I’lymir''- 

liHii'lh ]). I. I'Ih-m- 

ls'^urd ;tt itir ot tlioNf 

uho had \ cd. id'u't llir 
li'.m of |>;i>\M!iir]i(, ,i>ii| itirludnl :i 
rtit.iin nuin’iri t‘f urcouini'^ 

lo iIk* di^taiicu ol ll:<‘ umiity 
\^!l('n<•“ ihfv (Mim*, K>i lmuiili and 
nTurnnuy. It ainietirs hv llirst- 
that l[iirl\-li\t' or furly iink-'i w ic 
rorkoned :i day’s jouniev ; wlacli 
iiLiy (‘Oiicrt llir (‘Muj^oi'.ilrd no¬ 
tions oi loul roatU atul taidv loco¬ 
motions, tliat arc sometimes ontcr- 
laimd. Sr.‘ Ikvnnok rouiili ptiii, 
and W dli-’s Notitia I'arli.iinr-nta- 
n.i. |>as>nij 

The laii.st cnlnc.*' of writs lor 


(Njitiises ill llir ('lo>r m’ls air ol 
II \’.; hilt ihrv in!i\ hr |»io\fd 
lo li.uc issueil inurli longer; and 
Ihyiine liarrs llicni lo llir end ol’ 
Il'‘iiiy \ 111 k r(-nr|i, p. 4 i.’i. Wnh- 
(iiil llir ronn.ilily <*1 du'' writ, a 
\riy Irw iiistanri ol lo'.\ J|'^ n iiiu- 
n-T ilin^ tliCM htii-|^( -or-, lor titlrnd- 
Miii III parhanK 111 are known to 
liatr «:(•< uiird 111 l.ii'd’ times. An- 
drev. Mattel i-s (oniinoiik said to 
lia\( hrt li the Iasi wlio rt'tM'ivtsI 
tin-, hononiahlr salary. \ modern 
hi>ok as'^rits. ili.il \Nai;esucrr paid 
)!i '‘Oinr (OrnisIf ’noroiedis as lalt 
as the cioliterntli rriitury. l.yson>’s 
('ornwall, pirlma-, j». xwii.; hnl 
th«j ]nissa'di“ ipioted in pHnifol' iIik 
IS not prreisr rmnuili lc> siippoit >0 
unlikely a I'.icl. 

t :} I’ryiinr, p. Iho. 

I 4 I’ryniie, p .'iJ 7. 
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CHAP. The elective hanchise was deemed by the bo- 
PAM’ni privilege or blessing, but rather, during 

the chief ])art of this |)eriod, an intolerable grie- 
^amsr *' Where they could not persuade the sheriff 

Koiurtame to scndiug liis Writ to them, they set it at 
‘defiance by*sending no return. And this seldom 
members, failed to succccd, SO that after one or two refirsals 
to comply, which brought no punishment upon 
them, they were left in quiet enjoyment of their 
insignificance. The town of Torrington, in De¬ 
vonshire, went farther, and obtained a charter of 
e.vcmption from .sending burgesses, grounded upon 
what the charter as.serts to appear on the rolls of 
chancery, that it had never been rci)rcsented before 
the 21.st of E. in. This is absolutely false, and 
is a proof how little wc can rely xq)on the veracity 
of rc^cords, Torrington having made not U‘ss than 
twenty-two returns before that time. Tt is curious, 
that in spite of this charter, the town sent meinl.'crs 
to the two ensuing parliaments, and then ceased 
for ever.* llichard II. gave the inhabitants of 
Colchester a dispensation from returning bur¬ 
gesses for five years, in consideration of the cx- 
penses they liad incurred in fortifying the town.f 
But this immunity, from whatever reason, was 
not regarded, Colchester having continued to 
make returns as before. 

The ])artiality of sheriffs in leaving out boroughs, 
M'hich were accustomed in old time to come to the 
parliament, was repressed, as far as law could re- 


4 I'rj’nnc, p. 320. 


t 3 Pniiiie, p. 241. 
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press it, by a statiile of Ricliard II., wliicli imposed c ii a i’. 
a fine on them for such neglect, and upon any py',".',,, 
member of parliament who .should absent himself 
from his duty.* But it is, I think, highly probable, ,'pq>!st ' 
that a great part of those who were elected from 
the boroughs did not trouble thcmselyes with at¬ 
tendance in parliament. The sheriff even found it 
necessary to take sureties for their execution of so 
burthensome a duly, whose names it was usual, 
down to the end of the fifteenth cenUiry, to in¬ 
dorse upon the writ along with those of the 
elected.I This expedient is not likely to lia\e 
been very successful; and the small number, 
comj)aratively speaking, of writs for cx|>enses of 
members for boroughs, which have been pvddished 
by Prynne, while those i'or the knights of shires 
arc almost com])lcte, leads to a slrong presump¬ 
tion that their attendance was very defcelive. 

This statute of Richard II. produced no sensible 
effect. 

By what person the election of burgesses was wiinHu- 
usually made is a cpicslion ot great oi)scunty, i,„HmL.i,s 
which is still occasionally debated before commit- 
tees of parliament. It aptiears to have been the 
common practice for a very feu (<f the princijial 
members of the corporation to make the election 
in the county-court, and their nanu's, as actual 
electors, are generally returned upon the writ by 
the sheriff.^ But wo cannot surely be warranted 

* 5 11, TI. slat. li. c. 4. infiit, ainl dtovc lii,^ cotisfituctil'i 

+ J.udtr.s's Reports, %'o]. i. p. Ito a IVrsli clioirc ) I’lvnin, 
SometirntNjin ek’ctcd !>iirj;ess ah- j». 277. 
sohitolv refused to <,'<1 to parlia- J 1) I'jynnc, p 
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c u A I’, by this to infer, tliat they acted in any other cai)a- 
I'Airr III deputies of the whole body, and in- 

'^li-vw deed it is frequently expressed that they chose 

ENGLISH aud such persons bv the assent of the com- 
coNsr. ’ ^ 1 • • 

inunity ;* by which w'ord, in an ancient corporate 

borough, it seems natural to understand the free¬ 
men participating in its general franchises, rather 
than the ruling body, which, in many instances at 
present, and always perhaps in the earliest age of 
corporations, derived its authority by delegation 
from the rest. The consent, however, of the infe¬ 
rior freemen we may easily believe to have been 
merely nominal; and from being nominal, it would 
in many jdaces come by degrees not to be required 
at all; the corporation, specially so denominated, 
or municipal government, acquiring by length of 
usage an exclusive privilege in election of members 
of parliament, as they did in local administration. 
This, at least, appears to me a more probable hy¬ 
pothesis, than that of Dr. Brady, who limits the 
original right of election in all corporate boroughs 
to the aldermen or other capital burgesses, j 
Members of The members of the house of commons, from 
this occasional disuse of ancient boroughs, as well 
mous. jjg (jieation of new ones, underwent some 

fluctuation during the period subject to our re¬ 
view. Two hundred citizens and burgesses sat in 
the parliament held by Edward 1. in his twenty- 


*3 Prj'une, p. 257. dc assensu t Brady on Boroiii^lis, p. 132, 
totius commiinitalis piedictie ele- &(’. 
gerunt ]{. W. so in several other iii- 
stancp.s quoted in the ensuing pages, 
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third year, the earliest epoch of acknowiedfjed cmaiv 

representation. But in the reims of Edward III. ' 

* . ^ I’Aur 111. 

and his three successors, about ninety ])laccs, on C-s-w/ 

an average, returned members, so that we nuiy,™'^,Jij,'' 
reckon this })art of the commons at one hundred 
and eighty.* These, if regular in their duties, 
might ap])ear an over-balance for the seventy-four 
knights who sat with them. But the dignity of 
ancient lineage, territorial wealth, and military 
character, in times when the feudal spirit was 
hardly extinct, and that of chivalry at its height, 
made these burghers vail their heads to the landed 
aristocracy. It is pretty manifest, that the knights, 
though doubtless with some support from the 
representatives of towns, sustained tiie chief 
brunt of battle against the crown. The rule and 
intention of our old constitution was, that each 
county, city or borough should elect deputies out 
of its own body, resident among themselves, and 
consecpiently acquainted with their necessities and 
grievances.f It would be very interesting to dis¬ 
cover at what time, and by what degrees, the 
practice of election swerved from this strictness. 


* Willie, Notitia ParliaiiiBiitaria, 
vol. iii. p. 90, &c. 3 I’rynno, p. 
224, &c. 

t In 4 Etlw. II. the sheriff of 
Rutland made this return: Kligi 
feci in pleno comitatn, loco duo- 
rum mihtum, eo quod inilites non 
sunt in hoc comilalu commoranles, 
duos homines de comitatu Itut- 
land, de discretiordiu.s ct ad la- 
borandum potentionbus, &(*. 3. 
I’rynne, p. 170. Ihil this defi¬ 


ciency of nctual hni^^lits soon l>c- 
c.imo very common. In 19 K. II. 
there were t\vculy-eif;ht incinhcis 
returned from sliires, who were 
not knifc^hts, and but Iwenty-sovcn 
who were sueli. The former had 
at tln.s time only two slidlin^‘j or 
three shillings a day for ilicii 
w'ages, while the real knights hiid 
four shillings. 4 Prynne, p. .'>3. 
74. Jhil in the next rcurn, then 
wa;zes were put on n let el. 
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CHAP. But I have not been able to trace many steps of 
PATiT HI transition. The number of practising lawyers 
who sat in parliament, of which there arc several 
^coNST *' seems to atford an inference that it 

had begun in the reign of Edward IIT. Besides 
several petitions of the commons, that none but 
knights or reputable squires should be returned 
for shires, an ordinance was made in the forty- 
sixth of his reign that no lawyer jrractising in the 
king's court, nor sheriff during his shrievalty, be 
returned knight for a county ; because these law¬ 
yers put forward many petitions in the name of 
the coimnons, which only concerned their clients.* 
I'liis ])robably w'as truly alledgcd, as we may guess 
from the vast number of proposals for changing 
the course of legal process, which fill the rolls 
during this reign. It is not to be dmdjted, how¬ 
ever, that many ])ractising lawyers were men of 
landed estate in their rcsi)cctive counties. 

An act in the first year of Henry V. directs that 
none be chosen knights, citizens, or burgesses, 
who arc not resident within the place for which 
they arc returned on the day of the date of the 
writ.'l' This statute apparently indicates a point 
of time, when the deviation from the line of law 
was frequent enough to attract notice, and yet not 
so established as to pass for an unavoidable irre¬ 
gularity. It proceeded however from great and 
general causes, which new laws, in this instance 
very fortunately, are utterly incompetent to with- 


' Uot. Pari. vol. n. p. 


\ 1 IJ. \\c. 1. 
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stand. There cannot be a more opposite proof chai*. 
of the inefBcacy of human institutions to struii^le , 
against the steady course of events, tliaii tliis un- 
lucky statute of Henry V., which is almost 
solitary instance in the law of England, wherein 
the principle of desuetude has been avowedly set 
up against an unrepealed enactment. 1 am not 
aware, at lea.st, of any other, which not only the 
house of commons, but the court of king’s bem h 
has deemed itself at liberty to declare unfit to be 
observed.* Even at the time when it was enacted, 
the law had jirobably as such very little eflCect. 

But still the plurality of elections were made, 
according to ancient usage as well as statute, out 
of the constituent body. The contrary instances 
were exceptions to the rule; but excejitions in¬ 
creasing continually, till they subverted the rule 
itself. Prynne has remarked, that we chiefiy find 
Cornish sirnames among the represent.itives of 
Cornwall, and those of northern families among 
the returns from the north. Nor do the members 
for shires and towns seem to have been much in¬ 
terchanged; the names of the former belonging to 
the most ancient families, while those of the latter 
have a more plebeian cast.'l In the reign ol Ed¬ 
ward IV., and not before, a very few of the bur- 


^ See tlie case of f)ul)lin uni¬ 
versity, ID tin* first volume of IVck- 
welJ’s Ifeports of (‘<)ul(“>tcd Klee- 
lions. Note 1). p. .'jil. The statute 
itself wa.s lepeuled by 14 (r. lU. 
e 58. 

t By 23 n. \'T. 1 .■». none but 

VOL. in. 


iiliuiiien I'oni, venoro'-i a iiaini 
tute, are cttp.ibie of Mtliiii; ni p.ii- 

hciinenl as knights of < oiiiilu v; .m 

election was set a'ub* 3'i 11. \ I. 
becatise llie person reieruecl w.is 
not of geiille iurth. I’n dim \ tlm<l 
Urgister, p. 101. 


N 
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ciT A 1 '. gesscs bear the addition of esquire in the returns; 
PAM* m. became universal in the middle of the suc- 
ceeding century.* 

^(m^srl' county elections seem in general, at least 

Irregularity ill tlic fourteenth century, to have been ill at- 
oftiuiions, jijg influence of a few jiower- 

ful and active persons. A petitioner against an 
undue return in the 12th of Edward II. complains 
that, whereas he had been chosen knight for 
Devon, by Sir William Martin, bishop of Exeter, 
with the consent of the county, yet the sheriff 
had returned another.'!' several indentures of 
a much later date, a few persons only seem to 
have been concerned in the election, though the 
assent of the coirimunity be expressed.]: These 
irregularities, which it would be exceedingly erro¬ 
neous to convert, with Hume, into lawful customs, 
resulted from the abuses of the sheriff ’s power, 
which, when parliament sat only for a few weeks 
with its hands full of business, were almost sure 
Influence of to escapc with impunity. They were sometimes 
upon them, coimteiiauced, or rather instigated by the 


*' Willij;, Notitm Parli.iracntfi- 
ria. Prynmj’s fouvllt p. 

11H4. A Idler in that iiuthentic 
and intoresliiig acce.ssion to our 
knovvlodgo of ancient times, the 
Paston collection, .sliewsthat cajier 
canvass was sometimes made by 
countiygtMillcmen m Pciward l\’.’s 
reiijn to represent boroughs. 'Phis 
letter tlirows light at the same 
time on the creation or revival of 
horoutrhs. The writer tells Sir 
John Paston: “ If ye miss to be 


burgess of .Malden, and my lord 
chamberlain will, ye may be in 
another place; there be a dozen 
towns in Knghind, that choose no 
liurgoss, whidi ought to do it, ye 
may be set in for one of those 
towns an' ye be friended.” This 
was in 1472. vol. ii. p 107. 

t GlariMl’.s llcports of Elec¬ 
tions, edit. 1774. Introduction, 
p. xii. 

t Prynne’s tliird Register, p. 
171. 
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crown, which, having recovered in Edward II.’s ciiap. 
reign the prerogative of naming the sheriffs, sur- 
rendered by an act of his father,* filled that office 
with its creatures, and constantly disregarded the 
statute forbidding their continuance beyond a 
year. Without searching for every ])assagc that 
might illustrate the interferenee of the crown in 
elections, I will mention two or three leading 
instances. When llichard II. was meditating to 
overturn the famous commission of reform, he sent 
for some of the sheriffs, and recjnired them to jier- 
mit no knight or burgess to be elected to the next 
parliament, without the a])probation of the king 
and his council. The sheriffs replied, that the 
commons would maintain their ancient privilege, 
of electing their own representatives.f The ])ar- 
liament of jd!}7, which attainted his enemies, and 
left the constitution at his mercy, was chos,jn, as 
we arc told, by dint of intimidation and intluencc.| 

Thus also that of Henry VI. held at Coventry in 
14G0, wherein the duke of York and his party 
were attainted, is said to have been unduly re¬ 
turned by the like means. Idiis is rendered pro¬ 
bable by a petition presented to it by the sheriffs, 
praying indemnity for all which they had done in 


* 28 E. I. c. 8. ') E. II. it IS 
said that llic shttriff was clccU-’d 
by the people of his county in tlic 
Anglo-Saxon period; no iiibtaiice 
of this however, according to Lord 
Lyttleton, occurs after the con¬ 
quest. Slnlevalties were commonly 
sold by the Norman kings. Hist, 
of IJenry 11. \ol. ii. p.0‘21. 


f \'ita ILcardi H. p. H.). 

I Otlerbounic, p. IIH. He says 
of tlic knights nduniHl on iIun oc- 
Cfision, that tlicy were not eleelt'd 
per communilatem, iit inos exigit, 
sed per regiam voluntatcin. 


\ 2 
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CHAT, relation thereto contrary to law.* An act passed 
I’AiiT ni to their prayer, and in confirmation of 

elections. A few years before, in 14.55, a singular 
^coiNST'■ under the king’s signet is addressed to the 
sherifl's, reciting that “ we be enfournied tiiere is 
busy labour made in sondry wises by certaine 
persons for the chesyng of the said knights, . . . 

. . of which labour wc marvaille greatly, inso- 
muche as it is nothing to the honour of the labo¬ 
rers, but ayenst their worship; it is also ayenst 
the lawes of the landc,” with more to that eflect; 
and enjoining the sheriff to let elections be free 
and the ])eace kept.t There was certainly no 
reason to wonder that a parliament, which was to 
shift the virtual sovereignty of the kingdom into 
the hands of one whose claims were known to 
extend much farther, should be the object of to¬ 
lerably warm contests. Thus in the Paston letters, 
we find several proofs of the importance attached 
to parliamentary elections by the highest nobi- 

Constitii- The House of Lords, as wc left it in the reign 
House o'r uf Henry III., was entirely composed of such per- 
i.orIs. gQjjg holding lands by barony as were summoned 
by particular writ of parliament.^ Tenure and 


Vrynufi*?. secoiul lleg. p. 141. 
Hot. Tarl. vol. v. p. 3G7. 
t Id. p. 450. 

J vol. i. p. 06.98 ; vol. ii. p. 90. 
105.; vol. ii. p. 243. 

§ I'poll this dry and obscure 
subject of inquiry, the nature and 
constitution of the house of lords 
during this period, 1 have been 
mucli indebted to the first jiart of 


Prynne’s Hogistcr, and to West’s 
Inquiry into the manner of creating 
peers; which, though written with 
a party motive, to serve tlie minis¬ 
try of 1710 ill the peerage lull, 
deserves, for the perspicuity of the 
method and style, to be reckoned 
among the best of our constitu¬ 
tional dissertations. 
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summons were both essential at this time in order chap. 
to render any one a lord of parliament; the first 
by the ancient constitution of our feudal monarchy v-w- 
from the conquest; the second by some regulation . 
or usage of doubtful origin, which was thoroughly 
established before the conclusion of Henry ITl.’s 
reign. This produced of course a very marked 
difference between the greater, and the lesser or 
unparliamentary barons. 'J’he tenure of tlie latter, 
however, still subsisted, and though too inconsi¬ 
derable to be members of the legislature, they juiid 
relief as barons, they might be ehallenged on 
juries, and, as I presume, by parity of reasoning, 
were entitled to trial by their peerage. These 
lower barons, or, more commonly, tenants by par¬ 
cels of baronies,* may be dimly traced to the latter 
years of Edward Ill.j' Eut many of them were 
successively summoned to parliament, and thus 


Baronic'8 were oAen divided 
by <10800111 anion^ females into 
many part's, oaoli rotriininn its olia- 
racler as a fractional nicnibor of a 
barony. The tenants in such case 
were said to hold of the kin^ by 
the third, fourtli, or Iwontioth part 
of a barony, and did sorvict' or 
paid robof ill such proportion. 

t Madox, Burotiia Anjilica, p. 
42. and .'SB. Wost’s Inquiry, p. 2B. 
‘13. That a baron could only bo 
tried by his follow barons was pro¬ 
bably a rule as old as the trial I'or 
pais of a commoner. In 4 E. 111. 
Sir Simon Hereford having boon 
accused before tlic lords in parlia¬ 
ment of aiding and advising Mor¬ 
timer in his treasons, they doclared 
with' one voice, that ho was not 
their ]>oer; wherefore they wore 


not bound to judge him as a ])C'or 
of iho land; but inasimich as it 
was nolonous, that lu* had boon 
foiicorncd in usurp.ition of royal 
])Owors and niurdor ol the In-go 
lord, (as they st\lo Kdward JI.) 
the lords, as judges i»( pailianionl, 
b} assent of the king ni parli.inient, 
awarded and adju.lgcd him to bo 
hanged A like M-nteiico wilh a 
like jirotostation was passed on 
Maiitravers and (Journay. There 
i> a very n-iiiarkablo arximaly in 
the ea^o of J.ord Berkley, who, 
though undoubtedly a baron, his 
anci'slors having boon summoned 
from the earliest date of writs, put 
himself on hi.s trial in parliainout 
by twelve knights of the county of 
(docosler. Rot. I’art. vol. n. p. 
.53. Ryiner, t. iv. p. 73*1. 
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ciiAi’. recovered the former lustre of their rank; while 
PAUTiii gradually into the station of com- 

V—inoncrs, as tenants by simple knight-service. 
^covst' tenure without summons did not entitle any 
one to the privileges of a lord of parliament, so no 
jiaroniai spiritual pcrsoii at least ought to have been sum- 
f|uiied for moned witliout baronial tenure. Tlic prior of St. 
ritual.^ James at Northampton, having been summoned 
in the twelfth of Edward 11., was discharged upon 
his petition, because he held notliing of the king 
by barony, but only in frankalmoign. The ])rior 
of Bridlington, after frequent summonses, was 
finally left out, with an entry made in the roll, 
that ho held nothing of the king. The abbot of 
Leicester had been called to fifty parliaments: 
yet, in the 25th of Edward III., he obtained a 
charter of perpetual c.xemption, reciting that he 
held no lauds or tenements of the crown by 
barony or any such service as bound him to 
attend parliaments or councils.* But great irre¬ 
gularities prevailed in the rolls of chancery, from 
which the writs to spiritual and temjforal peers 
were taken : arising in part, perhaps, from negli¬ 
gence, in part from wilful perversion: so that 
many abbots and priors, who like these had no 
baronial tenure, were summoned at times and 
subsequently omitted, of whose actual exemption 
we have no record. Out of one hundred and 
twenty-tw'O abbots, and forty-one priors, who at 
some time or other sat in parliament, but twenty- 


‘ Prynne, p. Hi, Sic. AVest's Inquiry 
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five of the former, and two of the latter were con- c ii a n. 
stantly summoned ; the names of i'ortj^ occur only 
once, and those of thirty-six others not more than 
five times.* Their want of baronial tenure, in all Ji^oxsr!' 
probability, prevented the repetition ot writs, which 
accident or occasion had caused to issue. | 

The ancient tem])oral peers are supposed to have 'Gjo..'. 
been intermingled with persons who held nothing wm. 
of the crown by barony, but attended in parlia¬ 
ment solely by virtue of the king s prerogative 
exercised in the writ ol summons.;]; T hese have 
been called barons by writ; and it seems to be 
denied by no one, that, at least under the three 
first Edwards, there were some, of this deseri])tion 
in parliament. But after all the labours of Dug- 
dale and others in tracing the genealogies of our 
ancient aristocracy, it is a problem ol much diffi¬ 
culty to distinguish these from the territorial 


* Prynne, p. 141. 
i' It IS worthy ol' oltsorvnlion, 
that tlie spiritual pot’r.s summoiM“<l 
to parliament were in J^cn(.•ral < on- 
sidcrably more numerous than llie 
temporal. Prynno, p. IH. This 
appears, anion^ other causes, to 
have saved tlu“ church from that 
sweeping reformation of its wealth, 
and perhaps of lU doctrines, which 
the commons were thoroughly in¬ 
clined to make under Jlicliard II. 
and Henry 1\ . Thus tlu: reduc¬ 
tion of the spiritual lords by the 
dissolution of monasteries was in¬ 
dispensably retpiired to bring tbe 
ecclesiastical order into due sub¬ 
jection to the slate. 

f Veibaps it can hardly be said 
that the king^s prerogative com¬ 


pelled tlie parly sunmioiud, noi 
being a tenant by barony, to take 
ins seal. Ihii thou”ii scvinal spi¬ 
ritual persons aj»pearto Ikuc bi*i;n 
discharged from atleinlaiK c on ac¬ 
count of tlicir liohling noiluug by 
baionv, as haNbot-njnsllyubscrvcsl, 
yor tlicir IS, ] be]u-\c, no instance 
of any lavtiniii’s making such an 
a])plication. Tbe term,^ ol the an¬ 
cient writ ol simimons, however, 
in lUle ct honutfi^io (piibus nobis 
tencinini, aflord a ])rcsiirnplicm 
that a feudal tcinire was, in con¬ 
struction of law, the basis ol every 
lord’s attendance in j)arliain(‘nl. 
Tins form was not linally ciiunged 
to tbe present, in fiile ct 
till the 40lh of Kdw. HI. Pryniic’s 
Isl Register, p. 20(5- 
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barons. As the latter lionours descended to 
heirs, they passed into new families and 
new names, so that we can hardly decide of one 
^coNST*' si™™‘5ned for the first time to parliament, that he 
did not inherit the possession of a feudal barony. 
Husbands of baronial heiresses were almost inva¬ 
riably summoned in their wives’ right, though 
frequently by their own names. They even sat 
after the death of their wives, as tenants by the 
courtesy.* Again, as lands, though not the sub¬ 
ject of frequent transfer, were, especially before 
the statute dc douis, not inalienable, we cannot 
positively assume, that all the right heirs of origi¬ 
nal barons had preserved those estates upon which 
their barony had dcj)cnded.'t' If we judge, how¬ 
ever, by the lists of those summoned, according to 
the best means in our power, it will appear that 


■’ C’olliiis's l^rocc'cdiiiiisonCliuiiis 
of ikroiii(;s, p. M. and 72. 

f Prynno sppaks of “the alien¬ 
ation of baronies by sale, gift, or 
uiiirnago, after \vlneli the new jtur- 
fbasers were .sutmnoned instetid,” 
as if U frequently liapjiened. 1st 
Register, p. 239. And several in- 
slanecs are mentioned in tbe Ror- 
gavenny case, ((Jolliiis’s I’roceed- 
ings, ]). 113.) where land-baronies 
liaving been entailed by the owners 
on llicir heirs male, tbelieirs gene¬ 
ral have been excluded from inhe¬ 
riting the dignity. 

It is well known, notwitlistand- 
ing these ancient precedents, that 
the modern doctrine does not ad¬ 
mit any right in the purchaser of a 
territorial peerage, such as Arun¬ 
del, to a writ of summons, or con¬ 
sequently to any privilege as a lord 


of jiarliamcnt. l»ut it iniirbt ho a 
speculative question, wlietber such 
a jairchaser could not become a 
real,thougli unparliamentary baron, 
and entitled us such to a trial by 
tbe j)ctTs. I'or though the king, 
assisted, if be please, by the advice 
of the bouse of lords, is finally and 
exclusively to decide upon claims 
to parliamentary privileges, yet tlie 
dignity of peerage, whetlier de¬ 
rived under ancient tenure or a 
royal patent, i.s vested in tbe pos¬ 
sessor by act of law, whereof the 
ordinary courts of justice may in¬ 
cidentally take cogriirance. Sec 
the case of Jt. v. Knowles, Sal- 
keid’s Reports, p. 509., the princi¬ 
ples of which will never be contro¬ 
verted by liny one acquainted with 
the original constitution of this 
country. 
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the regular barons by tenure were all along very c n a n. 
far more numerous than those called bv writ; and 

• . . . I ARl III. 

that from the end of Edward lll.’s reign, no spiri- 
tual persons, and few if any laymen, exeej)t peers j^^y\^!r" 
created by patent, were summoned to parliament, 
who did not hold territorial baronies.* 

With respect to those who were iiulebled for 
their seats among the lords to the king’s writ, there 
are two material cpiestions; whether they acquired 
an hereditary nobility by virtue of the writ; and 
if this be determined against them, whether they 
had a decisive, or merely a deliberative voice in 
the house. Now, for the first question, it seems 
that, if the writ of summons conferred an estate of 
inheritance, it must have done so either by virtue 
of its terras, or by established construction and pre¬ 
cedent. But the writ contains no words by which 
such an estate can in law be limited ; it summons 
the person addressed to attend in parliament in 
order to give his advice on the public business, 
but by no means implies that his advice will be 
required of his heirs, or even oi himself on any 
other occasion. The strongest expression is “ vo- 
biscum et caievis prmlatis, magnatibus et proccri- 
bus,” which appears to place the party on a sort of 
level with the peers. But the word magnates and 
proceres are used very largely in ancient language;, 
and, down to the time of Edward III., comprehend 


* Prynne’s 1 st Hegister, v- 23T. some who are not supposed to liat u 
This must he understood to metiu held land-baronies may constantly 

that no new families were suin- lie found in later lists, 

ntoiied; lb‘ tlic dosc«nidan1s of 
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CHAP, the king’s ordinary council, as well as his barons. 
PART lu these, at any rate, be construed to pass 

v—an inheritance, which, in the grant of a private 
much more of the king, would require ex¬ 
press words of limitation. In a single instance, 
the writ of summons to Sir Henry de BromHete, 
(27 II. VI.)we find these remarkable words: Vo- 
lumus enim vos ct hseredes vestros masculos de 
corpore vcstro legitim^ exeuntes baroncs dc Vescy 
existerc. But this Sir Henry de Bromflcte was 
the lineal heir of the ancient barony de Vcsci.* 
And if it were true that the writ of summons con¬ 
veyed a barony of itself, there seems no occasion 
to have introduced these extraordinary words of 
Creation or revival. Indeed there is less necessity 
to urge these arguments from the nature of the 
writ, because the modern doctrine, which is en¬ 
tirely opposite to what has here been suggested, 
asserts that no one is ennobled by the mere sum¬ 
mons, unless he has rendered it operative by taking 
his seat in parliament; distinguishing it in this 
from a patent of peerage, which requires no act of 
the party for its completion.-]' But this distinction 
could be supported by nothing except long usage. 
If however we recur to the practice of former times, 
we shall find that no less than ninety-eight laymen 


* West’s Inquiry. Prynne, vvlio 
takes rather lower ground than 
West, and was not aware of Sir 
IJciiry de Rroniflete’s descent, ad¬ 
mits that a writ of summons to any 
one, naming him baron, or domi- 
nus, as Barom de Greystockc, Do¬ 
mino de Furnival, did give an in¬ 


heritable peerage; not so a writ 
generally worded, naming tlie party 
knight or esquire, unless he held 
by barony. 

t Lord Abergavenny’s case, 12 
Coke’s lieports; and (’olUn’s Pro¬ 
ceedings on claims of baronies by 
writ, p. 61. 
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were summoned once only to parliament, none of c:jiav. 
their names occurring afterwards ; and fifty others 
two, three or four times. Some were constantly 
summoned during their lives, none of whose pos- 
terity ever attained that honour.* The course of 
proceeding therefore, previous to the accession of 
Henry VII., by no means warrants the doctrine 
which was held in the latter end of Elizabeth's 
reign,f and has since been too fully established by 
repeated precedents to be shaken by any reason¬ 
ing. The foregoing observations relate to the 
more ancient history^ of our constitution, and to 
the plain matter of fact as to those times, without 
considering what political cause there might be 
to prevent the crown from introducing occasional 
counsellors into the house of lords. 

It is manifest by many passages in these records Ji.ituKKH 

' 1 i *1 suiumoiu'‘l 

that bannerets were Irequently snininoned to tlic minmM ot 
upper house of parliament, constituting a distinct 
class inferior to barons, though generally^ named 
together, and ultimately confounded with them.'] 

Barons are distinguished by the appellation of Sire, 
bannerets have only that of Monsieur, as le Sire de 
Berkeley, Ic Sire de Fitz,waiter, Monsicurllichard 


* I’rynne’sist Rc<,'i!>ter, 232. 
KIsynge, wlio .strouuously (’oiilends 
against the writ of summons con¬ 
ferring an hereditary nobility, is of 
opinion lliat tlie jiarty summoned 
was never omitted in sub.^'etpient 
parliaments, and consequently was 
a peer for life. p. 43. Hut more 
regard is due to Vrynne’s later in- 
quirie.s. 


f Case of Willoughby, Collins, 
p. 8.: of Diiercs, p. 41.: of Aber¬ 
gavenny, p. no. Hut see the case 
of (irey de itulhyn, p. and 
■■'30. where the contrary jtosition 
is stated by Sclden u])on better 
grounds. 

I Rot. Pari. vol. ii. p- M7. 300.; 
vol. iii. p. 100. 386. 424.; vol. iv. 
p. 374. llyiner,t. vii. p. 161 
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CTIAP. Scrop, Monsieur Richard Stafford. In the 7th of 
PAin^ni Thomas Camoys having been elected 

v—knight of the shire for Surrey, the king addresses 
^ sheriff, directing him to proceed to a 

new election, cum hujusmodi banneretti ante hsec 
tempora in milites coniitatiis ratione alicujus par- 
liamenti eligi minime consueverunt. Camoys was 
summoned by writ to the same parliament. It has 
been inferred from hence by Selden, that he was 
a baron, and that the word banneret is merely 
synonymous.* But this is contradicted by too 
many passages. Bannerets had so far been con¬ 
sidered as commoners some years before, that 
they could not be challenged on jurics.f But 
they seem to have been more highly estimated at 
the date of this writ. 

The distinction however between barons and ban¬ 
nerets died away by degrees. In the 2nd of Henry 
VI. [; Scrop of Bolton is called Ic Sirede Scrop; a 
proof that he was then reckoned among the barons. 
The bannerets do not often appear afterwards by 
that appellation as members of the upper house. 
Bannerets, or, as they are called, banrents, are 
enumerated among the orders of Scottish nobility 


* Sclden’s ^\'orks,vol. iii. p. 764. 
Soldou’s opinion that hannorets in 
the lords’ house were the same as 
liarons may seem to call on me for 
some cuiilrary aulliorities, in order 
to support my own assertion, be¬ 
sides the passai^es above quoted 
from the rolls, of which he would 
naturally be supposed a more com- 
])etcnt judge. 1 refer therefore to 
Spelman’s Glossary, p. 74.; White- 


locke on Parliamentary Writ, vol. 
i. p. ;il3. and Klsyuge’s Method of 
holding pailiaments, p. C.5. 

f Puis nn fut chalenge puree 
qu’il fut a banniere, ct non alloca¬ 
tur, car s’il soit a banniere, et ne 
tient pas par barouie, il sera en 
1 assise. Year book 22 Edw 111. 
fol. 18. a. apud West’s Inquiry, p. 
22 . 

I Hot. i’ari. vol. iv. p. 201. 
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in the year 1428, when the statute directed the chai>. 
common lairds or tenants in capite to send rcpre- j. 
sentatives was enacted; and a moderate historian 
justly calls them an intermediate order between 
the peers and lairds.* Perhaps a consideration 
of these facts, which have frequently been over¬ 
looked, may tend in some measure t(j explain the 
occasional discontinuance, or sometimes the entire, 
cessation, of writs of summons to an individual oi- 
his descendants; since we may conceive that ban¬ 
nerets, being of a dignity much inferior to that of 
barons, had no such inheritable nobility in their 
blood as rendered their parliamentary privileges 
a matter of right. But whether all those who 
without any baronial tenure received their writs 
of summons to parliament belonged to-the order 
of bannerets, I cannot pretend to affirm: though 
some passages in the rolls miglit rather lead to 
such a supposition. 

The second question relates to the right ol 
suffrage possessed by these tem])orary members 
of the u})per house. Jt might seem plausible 
certainly to conceive, that the real and ancient 
aristocracy would not permit their powers to be 
impaired by numbering the votes of such as the 
king might please to .«end among them, however 
they might allow them to assist in their debates. 

But I am much more inclined to suppose that they 
were in all respects on an equality with otliei' 
peers during their actual attendance in parlia- 


* I’lnkerton’s of Scotlaiul, “vol- i. j>. 3.>7. aini 30.». 
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CHAP. ment. For, 1. They are summoned by the same 

vin. j.gg|.^ are confused 

rAiii 111. 

among them in the lists; whereas the judges 
™OjS'st'' and ordinary counsellors are called by a separate 
writ, vobiscum et emteris dc consilio nostro, and 
their names are entered after those of the peers. 
2. Some, who do not ajjjjcar tt) have held land- 
baronies, were constantly summoned from father 
to son, and thus became hereditary lords of par¬ 
liament, through a sort of prescriptive right, which 
probably was the foundation of extending the 
same privilege afterwards to the descendants of 
all who had once been summoned. There is no 
evidence that the family of Scropc, for example, 
which was eminent under Edward III. and sub¬ 
sequent kings, and gave rise to two branches, the 
lords of Bolton and Masham, inherited any terri¬ 
torial honour.'! 3. It is very diflicult to obtain 
any direct proof as to the right of voting, because 


* WVst, wlioso hu«!iness it was 
1o repre.'seiit the barons l>y writ as 
niere assistants wiiliout sulIVage, 
cites tlie writ to them rather dis- 
inj^enuously, as if it ran \(>l)iscum 
et com prclatis, ina^naiibus ac 
proccrihiis, oiniUing the im[)Oi‘tant 
word cateris. p. Prynnehow- 
CMr, from whom West has bor¬ 
rowed a great part of his argu¬ 
ments, dotJS not seem to go llie 
length of denying the riglit of suf¬ 
frage to persons so summoned. 1st 
Kegisler, p. 2;i7. 

f 'Jliese descended from two 
persons, each named Geoffrey le 
Scropc, chief justices of K. R. and 
R. at the beginning of Kdward 
llL’s reign. The name of one of 


them IS once found among llic 
barons, but 1 jtresume this to liave 
been an accident, or mi'stake m 
the roll; as he is frequently men¬ 
tioned afterwardsamoiig the judges. 
Scropc, chief justice of K. R. was 
inaile a btiniunt in 14 K-llJ. lie 
was the father of Henry Scrope of 
Mashuni, a considerable person in 
Kdward ill. and Kichard 11.'s 
government, whose grandson Lord 
Scrope of Masham wa.s beheaded 
for a conspiracy against lloriry V. 
'i'here was a family of .Scrape as 
old as tlie reign of Henry II.; but 
it is not clear, notwithstanding 
Dugdalc’s assertion, that the 
Scropes de-^cended from them, or 
at least that they held the same 
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the rolls of parliament do not take notice of any fir at. 
debates; but there happens to exist one remark- 
able passage, in which the suffrages of the lords 
are individually specified. In the first parliament 
of Henry IV., they were requested by the ear! of 
Northumberland, to declare what should be, done 
with the late king Richard. The lords then pre¬ 
sent agreed that he should be detained in safe 
custody; and on account of the importance of this 
matter, it seems to have been thought necessary 
to enter their names upon the roll in these words; 

The names of the lords concurring in their answer 
to the said question here follow; to wit, the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, and fourteen other bisliops; 
seven abbots; the prince of Wales, the duke of 
York, and six carls; nineteen barons, styled thus; 

Ic Sire de Roos, or le Sire dc Crey do Ruthyn. 

Thus far the entry has nothing singular; but then 
. follow these nine names: Monsieur Henry Percy, 
Monsieur Richard Scrop, le Sire Fitz-hugh, le 
Sire dc Bergeveny, le Sire de Lomley, ic Baron de 
Grcystock, le Baron de Hilton, Monsieur Thomas 
Erpyngham, Chamberlayn, Monsieur ’Mayhewe 
Gournay. Of these nine, five were undoubtedly 
barons, from whatever cause misplaced in order. 


lands: nor were the Scrupes ba¬ 
rons, as appears by tlieir paying a 
relief of only sixty marks for three 
knipbts’ fees. Dugdale’s baronage, 
p. (5.54. 

The want of consistency in old 
records throws much additional 
difficulty over this intricate sub¬ 
ject. Thus Scropc of iMasliarn, 
though certainly a baron, and tried 


next year by tlie peers, is called 
('hevalier in instnimeul ot 1 
U. V'. Ilymer. t. ix. p. xiti. So 
in the indictment against Sir .lolin 
Oldcaslle, he is constantly'-t\led 
knight, though he hud been sum¬ 
moned several times as i.ord Cob- 
ham, in right of his wife, who in¬ 
herited that barony. Jiot. Carl, 
vol. iv. p. 107. 
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Scrop was summoned by writ; but his title of 
Monsieur, by which he is invariably denominated, 
would of itself create a strong suspicion tliat he 
was no baron, and in another place, we find him 
reckoned among the bannerets. The other three 
do not appear to have been summoned, their writs 
probably being lost. One of them. Sir Thomas 
Erpyngham, a statesman well known in the his¬ 
tory of those times, is said to have been a ban¬ 
neret;* certainly he was not a baron. It is not 
unlikely that the two others, Henry Percy (Hot¬ 
spur) and Gournay, an officer of the household, 
were also bannerets; they cannot at least be sup¬ 
posed to be barons, neither were they ever sum¬ 
moned to any subsequent jiarliament. Yet in the 
only record we jiossess of votes actually given in 
the house of lords, they appear to have been 
reckoned among the rest.f 

The next method of conferring an honour of 
peerage was by creation in parliament. This was 
adopted by Edward III. in several instances, 
though always, I believe, for the higher titles of 
duke or earl. It is laid down by lawyers, that 
whatever the king is said, in an ancient record, 
to have done in full parliament, must be taken 
to have proceeded from the whole legislature. 
As a question of fact, indeed, it might be doubted 
whether, in many proceedings where this ex¬ 
pression is used, and especially in the creation 
of peers, the assent of the commons was specifi- 


* Blomtield’s Uist. of Noi'foik, 
vol. lii. p. C4.‘» (folio edit.) 


t Hot. Pari. vol. in. p. 427. 
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cally and deliberately given. It .seems liardly chav. 
consonant to the circumstances of their order 
under Edward III. to suppose their sanction nc- 
cessary in what seemed so little to concern their JMn.isii 
interest, ret there is an instance, in the fortieth 
year of that prince, where the lords individually, 
and the commons with one voice, are declared to 
have consented, at the king’s rcrpiest, that the 
lord de Coucy, who had married his daughter, 
and was already possessed of estates in England, 
might be raised to the dignity of an earl, when¬ 
ever the king should determine what earldom he 
would confer upon him.* Under Kiehard II., 
the manjuisate of .Dublin is granted to V'ere by 
full consent of all the estates. Dut this instru¬ 
ment, besides the unusual name of dignity, con¬ 
tained an c.vtensivc jurisdiction and authority over 
Ireland.! In the same reign T.aneaster was made 
duke of Guienue, and the duke of York’s son 
created carl of Rutland, to hold during his father’s 
life. The consent of the lords and coiiimons is 
expressed in their patents and they arc entered 
upon the roll of parliament.;|' Henry V. created 
his brothers dukes of Bedford and Glocester, by 
request of the lords and commons.§ But the 
patent of Sir .John Cornwall, in the 10th ol 
Henry VI., declares him to be made Lord Ban- 
hope “ by consent of the lords, in the presence ol 
the three estates of jiarliamcnt; ’ as if it were* de- 

*' vol. ii ofRi j Id.]*. i’O.:, lMi! 

+ vol. 111. k'd'L ^ v.)l. (V. j». ir. 


VOK. 111. 
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c IIA p. signed to shew that the commons had not a legis- 
, lative voice in the creation of peers.* 

The mention I have made of creating peers by 
^ CONST' parliament has partly anticipated the mo¬ 

dern form of letters patent, with which the other 
ip"t. ' was nearly allied. The first instance of a barony 
conferred by patent was in the tenth year of 
Richard 11., when Sir John ilolt, a judge of the 
Common Pleas, was created Lord Beauchamp of 
Kidderminster. Holt’s patent, however, passed 
while Richard was endeavouring to act in an 
arbitrary manner; and in fact he never sat in par¬ 
liament, having been attainted in that of the next 
year, by the name of Sir John Holt. In a number 
of subsequent patents down to the reign of Henry 
VH., tiie assent of parliament is expressed, though 
it frequently happens, that no mention of it 
occurs in the parliamentary roll. And in some 
instances, the roll speaks to the consent of parlia¬ 
ment, where the patent itself is silent.f 
('icrRYbiim- It is now perhaps scarcely known by many 
Attend pir- persons not unversed in the constitution of their 
liuinent. country, that, besides the bishops and baronial 
abbots, the inferior clergy were regularly sum¬ 
moned at every parliament. In the writ of sum¬ 
mons to a bishop, he is still directed to cause the 


* 1(1. p. 401. 

t West’s inquiry, p. 65. Tins 
writer does notallow that the king 
possessed the prerogative of creat¬ 
ing new peers without consent of 
parliament. But Prynne, (1st 
RegisKM*, p. 225.) who generally 
adopts the .same theory of peerage 


as West, strongly asserts the con¬ 
trary ; and the party views of the 
latter’s treatise, which I mentioned 
above, should be kept in sight. Jt 
was his object to prove, that the 
pending bill to limit the members 
of the peerage was conformable to 
ihe original constitution. 
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dean of his cathedral cluirch, the archdeacon of ( hai’. 
his diocese, with one proctor from the chapter of 
the former, and two from the body of liis clergy, 
to attend with him at the place of meeting. This 
might by an inobservant reader be coni'onnded 
with the summons to the convocation, which is 
composed of the same constituent i)arts, and, i)y 
modern usage, is made to assemble on the same 
day. But it may easily be distinguished by this 
difference; that the convocation is |)rovincial, and 
summoned by the metropolitans of Clanterbnry 
and York; whereas the clause commonly deno¬ 
minated prsemunientes, (from its first word,) in 
the writ to each bishop, proceeds from the crown, 
and enjoins the attendance of the clergy at the 
national council of parliament.* 

The first unequivocal instance of representatives 
appearing for the lower clergy is in the year 12.55, 
when they are e.xpressly named by the author of 
the Annals of Burtoii.t They jircceded, therefore, 
by a few years, the house of commons ; but the 
introduction of each was founded upon the same 
principle. The king required the clergy s money, 
but dared not take it without their eonsent.j: In 
the double parliament, if so wc may call it, sum- 


* Ilody’.s llisiory of Convoca¬ 
tions, p. 12. Dissertalio do anUqua 
et mouerhu Synodi Anglicaiii con- 
stitutione, prefixed lo Wilkins’s 
Concilia, t. i. 

•f 2 Gale, Scriptores Rer. An¬ 
glic. t. ii. p. 3-55. Hody. p. 345. 
Atterbury (Rights of C onvocations, 
p. 295. 315.) endeavours to shew 
that the clergy had been repre¬ 


sented in pari).irnent from the con- 
qtiesl, a.s wcW us Iteforo it. Many 
of the passages lie cpiotes aro very 
ineoncliisive; hut possibly tliere 
may be some weight m one from 
Matthew Pans, ad ann. 1247, and 
two or three writs of the reign of 
Henry III. 

t llody, p. 381. Atterbury s 
Rights of Convoc.alion«, p. 221. 
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ciiAi’. monecl in the eleventh of Edward I. to meet at 
PAnT^ii Northampton and York, and divided according to 
the two ecclesiastical provinces, the proctors of 
™oiIsr!' chapters for each province, but not those of the 
diocesan clergy, were summoned through a royal 
writ addressed to the archbishops. Upon account 
of the absence of any deputies from the lower 
clergy, these assemblies refused to grant a subsidy. 
The proctors of both descriptions appear to have 
been summoned by the prsemunientes clause in the 
22d, 23d, 24th, 28th, and 35th years of the same 
king; but in some other parliaments of his reign the 
priemunientes clause is omitted.* The same irregu¬ 
larity continued under his successor; and the con¬ 
stant usage of inserting this clause in the bishop’s 
writ is dated from the twenty-eighth of Ed ward Ill.f 
It is highly probable, that Edward I., whose 
legislative mind was engaged in modelling the 
constitution on a comprehensive scheme, designed 
to render the clergy an effective branch of parlia¬ 
ment, however their continual resistance may 
have defeated the accomplishment of this inten¬ 
tion.']; We find an entry upon the roll of his par¬ 
liament at Carlisle, containing a list of all the 
proctors deputed to it by the several dioceses of 
the kingdom. This may be reckoned a clear proof 
of their parliamentary attendance during his reign 
under the praemunientes clause; since the province 
of Canterbury could not have been present in con- 

• Hody, p. 38G. Atterbury, p. X (iilbert’s Hist, of Exchequer, 
222. p. 47. 

t Hody, p. 391. 
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vocation at a city beyond its limits.* And indeed c’liAi*. 
if wc were to found our iud<rement inerelv on the 

•f o j PAIM' IIT. 

language used in these writs, it would be hard 
to resist a very strange paradox, that the clergy 
were not only one of the three estates of tlic realm, 
but as essential a member of the legislature by 
their representatives as the commons.')' They are 
summoned in the earliest writ extant, (23 E. I.) 
ad tractandum, ordiiiandum ct faciendum nobis- 
curn, ct cum emteris ynajlatis, proccribus, ac aliis 
incolis regni nostri; in that of the next year, ad 
ordinandum do quantitate ct modo subsidii; in 
that of the twenty-eighth, ad faciendum et con- 
sentiendum his, qua; tunc de communi consilio 
ordinari contigerit. In later times, it ran some¬ 
times ad faciendum et consontiendum, sometimes 
only ad consentiendum; which, from the fifth of 
llichardll., has been the term invariably adopted.} 

Now, as it is usual to infer from the same words 
when introduced into the writs for election of the 
commons, that they ])ossessed an enacting power 
implied in the words ad faciendum, or at least to 
deduce the necessity of their assent from the words 


Rot. Pari. vol. i. p. IBH. At- 
terbury, p. 229. 

t The lo^ve^ house of convoca¬ 
tion, in l.bl7, terrified at the jii'o- 
gress of reformation, petitioned, 
that “according to tlie tenor of 
the king’s writ, and the ancient 
customs of the realm, tlicy might 
have room and jilaee, and he as¬ 
sociated with the commons in tlie 
nether hou.se of this present parlia¬ 
ment, us members of the com¬ 
monwealth and the king’s most 
humble subjects.” liuruel’s llist. 


of Refonn.uion, vol. li. Appendix. 
No. 17. This assertion that the 
clergy )iad cvfjr been associated as 
onv body wilh the commons is not 
borne out b^ any thing that aji- 
pears on our records, and ia con¬ 
tradicted by mail) jiassages. But 
it is said, that the clergy were ac¬ 
tually so united wilh tlie commons 
in the Irish parliament till the re¬ 
formation. GiUierl’s Hist, of the 
I’.xchcfjuer, p. .'>7. 
t llody, p. 392. 
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ciiAi*. ad consentiendum, it should seem to follow, that 
PAM* ni clergy were invested, as a branch of the par- 
liament, with rights no less extensive. It is to be 
^cwJs'i” considered, how we can reconcile these apparent 
attributes of political power with the unquestion¬ 
able facts, that almost all laws, even while they 
continued to attend, were passed without their 
concurrence, and that, after some time, they 
ceased altogether to comply with the writ.* 

The solution of this difficulty can only be found 
in that estrangement from the common law and 
the temporal courts, which the clergy throughout 
Europe were disposed to affect. In this country, 
their ambition defeated its own ends ; and while 
they endeavoured by privileges and immunities to 
separate themselves from the people, they did not 
perceive that the line of demarcation thus strongly 
traced would cut them off from the sympathy of 
common interests. Every thing which they could 
call of ecclesiastical cognizance was drawn into 
their own courts; while the administration of 
what they contemned as a barbarous system, the 
temporal law of the land, fell into the hands of lay 
judges. But these were men not less subtle, not 
less ambitious, not less attached to their profession 
than themselves; and wielding, as they did in the 
courts of Westminster, the delegated sceptre of 
judicial sovereignty, they soon began to controul 

• The priemunieiilcs clause in a fiftccntli century and pave their 
bishop's writ of summon^! was so money only in convocation. Since 
far regarded down to the lleforma- the Iteformation, the clause has 
tion, that proetor.s were elected, been preserved for form merely in 
and their names returned upon the the writ, ^^’ilklns, Dissertatio, 
writ; though the clergy never at- ubi supra, 
from fhp hetrinnintr of the 
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the spiritual jurisdiction, and to establish the in- t iiAi’. 
herent supremacy of the common law. From this AV’’ 

. ^ I’Aitr m. 

time an inveterate animosity subsisted between 
the two courts, the vestiges of which have only 
been effaced by the liberal wisdom of modern 
ages. The general love of the coninioii law, how¬ 
ever, with the great weight of its professors in the 
king’s council and in parliament, kept the clergy 
in surprizing subjection. None of our kings after 
Henry III. were bigots; and the constant tone of 
the commons serves to shew, that the English 
nation was thoroughly averse to eeclesiastical in¬ 
fluence, whether of their own church or the see 
of Rome. 

It was natural therefore to withstand the inter¬ 
ference of the clergy summoned to fiarliament in 
legislation, as much as that of the sjiiritual court 
in temporal jurisdiction. With the ordinary sub¬ 
jects, indeed, of legislation they had little concern. 

The oppressions of the king’s purveyors, or es- 
cheators, or officers of the forests, the abuses or 
defects of the common law, the regulations neces¬ 
sary for trading towns and sea-ports, were matters 
that touched them not, and to whicli their con¬ 
sent was never required. And, as they well knew 
there was no design in summoning their attend¬ 
ance but to obtain money, it was with great re¬ 
luctance that they obeyed the royal writ, which 
was generally obliged to be enforced by an ar- 
chiepiscopal mandate.* Thus instead of an assem- 


* llody, p. 306. 403. See. In wiit to the arciibishoj), direcling 
1314, the clergy protest even liim to summon the clergy of his 
against ihe recital of the king’s province, in his letters mandatory, 
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CM AT. bly of deputies from an estate of the realm they 
PART II] ^ synod or convocation. And it seems 

probable that in most, if not all, instances where 
^crn'Isr” parliament to 

have presented their petitions, or are otherwise 
mentioned as a deliberative body, we should sup¬ 
pose the convocation alone of the province of 
Canterbury to be intended.* For that of York 
seems to have been always considered as inferior, 
and even ancillary to the greater province, voting 
subsidies, and even assenting to canons, without 
deliberation, in compliance with tlie example of 
Canterbury ;i' the convocation ol' which province 
consequently a.ssumed the importance of a na¬ 
tional council. But in either point of view, the 
proceedings of this ecclesiastical assembly, col¬ 
lateral in a certain sense to parliament, yet very 
intimately connected with it, whether sitting by 
virtue of the praeinunientes clause or otherwise, 
deserve some notice in a constitutional history. 

In the sixth year of Edward HI., the jiroctors 
of the clergy are specially mentioned, as present 
at the speech pronounced by the king’s commis¬ 
sioner, and retired, along with the prelates, to 
consult together upon the business submitted to 
their deliberation. They proposed accordingly a 


declanijg that llic Knglisii clergy 
Itad not Itren accu.stometl, nor 
ought l)y riglit, to be convoked by 
the king’s authority. Atterbury, 
p. 230. 

* Uody, p. Atterbury, p. 
42.233. The latter seems to think 
that tlie clergy of both provinces 


council or liouse of parliament, 
under the pramunicntos writ, after 
the reign of Edward II., thougli 
the proctors were duly rolurned. 
But llody does not go quite so 
far, and Atterbury had a particular 
motive to enhance the influence of 
the convocation for Canterbury. 

Atterbury, p. 4(». 
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sentence of excommunication against disturbers chat. 
of the peace, which was assented to by the lords ' 

J rrn 1 ■ I’AIi'l' 111. 

and commons. 1 he clergy are said afterwards to 

have had leave, as well as the knijrhts, citizens f-noi.isii 

11 , • . . foAsr. 

and burgesses, to return to their homes; the pre¬ 
lates and peers continuing with the king.* This 
appearance of the clergy in full parliament is not 
perhaps so decisively proved by any later record. 

But in the eighteenth of the same reign several 
petitions of the clergy arc granted by the king 
and his council, entered on the roll of parliament, 
and even the statute roll, and in some resjiects arc 
still part of our law.I To these it seems highly 
probable that the commons gave no assent; and 
they may be reckoned among the other infringe¬ 
ments of their legislative rights. It is remarkable, 
that in the same jiarliamcnt the commons, as if 
ap])rchensive of what was in preparation, be¬ 
sought the king that no petition of the clergy 
might be granted, till he and his council should 
have considered whether it would turn to the pre¬ 
judice of the lords or commons.;|: 

A series of petitions from the clergy, in the 
twenty-fifth of Edward 111., had not probably 
any real assent of the common.s, though it is once 
mentioned in the enacting words, when they were 
drawn into a statute.^ Indeed the petitions cor- 

* ]lol. Pnrl. vol. ii. p. G4, G.’). protended stututos were therefore 

t IB £. 111. slat. 3. Hot. Pfirl. every way null; being falsely iin- 
vol. ii. \). 151. This is the jtarlia- puted to an incoinolete parlia- 
iiient in which it is very doulilful incnt. 
whether any deputies from cities J Ibid, 
and boroughs had a place. The § 25 K. III. stat. 3. 
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CHAP, respond so little with the general sentiment of 
PART III hostility towards ecclesiastical privileges mani- 
fested by the lower house of parliament, that they 
would not easily have obtained its acquiescence. 
The convocation of the province of Canterbury 
presented several petitions in the fiftieth year of 
the same king, to which they received an assent¬ 
ing answer; but they are not found in the 
statute-book. This however produced the follow¬ 
ing remonstrance from the commons at the next 
parliament: “Also the said commons beseech their 
lord the king, that no statute nor ordinance be 
made at the petition of the clergy, unless by assent 
of your commons; and that your commons be not 
bound by any constitutions which they make for 
their own profit without llic commons’ assent. 
For they will not be bound by any of your sta¬ 
tutes or ordinances made without their assent.”* 
The king evaded a direct answer to this petition. 
But the province of Canterbury did not the less 
present their own grievances to the king in that 
parliament, and two among the statutes of the 
year seem to be founded upon no other autho- 
rity.t 

In the first session of Richard II., the prelates 
and clergy of both provinces are said to have pre¬ 
sented their schedule of petitions which appear 
upon the roll, and three of which are the founda- 

* p. 36B. The word they is am- slioiild rather suppose it to mean 
biguous; Whilelockc (on Parlia- the clergy, 
mentary Writ, vol. ii. p. 346.) in- f 30 E. III. c. 4. and 3. 
lerprels it of the commons: I 
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tion of statutes unassented to in all probability by c' ii a h. 
the commons.* If the clergy of both provinces 
were actually present, as is here asserted, it must 
of course have been as a house of parliament, and 
not of convocation. It rather seems, so far as we 
can trust to the phraseology of records, that the 
clergy sat also in a national assembly under the 
king’s writ in the second year of the same king.-j' 

Upon other occasions during the same reign, 
where the representatives of the clergy are alluded 
to as a deliberative body, sitting at the same time 
with the parliament, it is impossible to ascertain 
its constitution; and indeed even from those 
already cited, we cannot draw any positive in¬ 
ference.'! But whether in convocation or in j)ur- 


* Rol. Pail. vt)l. iji. p. 'Z.). A 
iiostre trfs cxcolltnl scigmur lo 
roy supphent huinblenicnt ses de¬ 
votes oralours, \es pve\;it> et la 
clergio de la jn-ovince de (’anter- 
birs et d’Kvcrwyk. stal. 1 Riduud 
II. c. l:l, l-l, 15. Put see llody, 
p. 425.; Atterbury, p. D21). 

t p. 37. 

I It miglit be urguod, from a 
passage jii the purhainenl-roU of 
21 K. II., that the e!t rgy of botli 
provinces were not only ]U’eseiit, 
but that they were accounted an 
essential pari of parliament in leiu- 
poral matters, which is contrary 
to the whole tenor of our laws. 
The commons are there said to 
have prayed, lhat“ whereas many 
judgments and ordinances for¬ 
merly made in parliament had 
been annulled, btrausc ibv rstair of 
chrgy had not been present tharotf 
the prelates and clergy might make 
a proxy with sufficient power lo 
consent in their name to all things 


(lone ill this ])uiliainenf. Jmic- 
n)M»n the sjiinlual lonW agreed lo 
intrust iheir powi rs to Sir Tho¬ 
mas Wicy, and ga\e him a pro- 
curiilion, conniicncing in tin* fol¬ 
lowing wolds: “ Nos Tlioin.ts 
('anluar’ct llohcrtus V'.hor’archie- 
piscopi, ac ])r.elati et, ebrusuhi- 
i(S({iie pnwiiicite Ca/ituar’ el Kbor 
jure, ecelesinnu)) iiostrarii/u cl feiiipo- 
latmm canindi m /iuIh ntes j/a niter- 
csscndi ih singulis purlimnenfis 
doinini nosin irgis et regni An¬ 
glia- juo lenijiorc eelelirandis, nee- 
non ira<iandi el e^pedicudi in 
eisdem <pjaiitinii ad singula in in- 
stunli pariiamento pro statu cl 
honon* doniiiu nostri regis, ncc- 
non reguliic suit, ac quietig jvace, 
el tranqinllitate regni' judiculiler 
iuslificandis, venerabili viro do¬ 
mino 'riioma: de Percy milili, iios- 
tram plenaric commiilimus potes- 
tatem.” It may be perceived hy 
these exjiressioris, and more iin- 
equitocally by the natiuc of the 
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c 11 A r. liament, they certainly formed a legislative council 

in ecclesiastical matters, by the advice and con- 
rART in. . . ^ 1 

sent of which alone, without that of the commons, 

ENGi.isii,(I can say nothing as to the lords,) Edward III. 
and even llichard II. enacted laws to bind the 
laity. I have mentioned in a different place a still 
more conspicuous instance of this assumed prero¬ 
gative ; namely the memorable statute against 
heresy in the second of Henry IV.; which can 
hardly be deemed any thing else than an infringe¬ 
ment of the rights of parliament, more clearly 
established at that time than at the accession of 
llichard II. Petitions of the commons relative to 
spiritual matters, however frequently proposed, in 
few or no instances obtained the king’s assent so 


as to pass into statutes, unless approved by the 
convocation.* lint on the other hand, scarcely 
any temporal laws a]ipear to have passed by the 
concurrence of the clergy. Two instances only, 
so far as I know, are on record: the parliament 
held in the 11th of Richard II. is annulled by that 
in the twenty-first of his reign, “ with the assent 
of the lords spiritual and temporal, ami the proc- 
lors of the clergp, and the commons ;”f and the 


case, llmt it was the judicial 
jiowtT of parliainont, wliicli the 
sjfirilual lords tlelcfjutod to their 
proxy. Many impcachuients for 
capital oflbnces were coining on, 
at wliich, by their canons, the 
bisliops could not assist. Rut it 
can never be conceived, that the 
inferior clerey had any share in 
this iiigh judicature. And, upon 
looking atleutivoly at the words 


above printed in italics, it will be 
evident, that llie spiritual lords 
holding by barony arc the only 
persons designated; whatever may 
have been meant by the singular 
])hrase, as applied to them, cicrus 
utrinsque provinciic. Rot. I'arl. 
vol. hi. p. b*43. 

'* Atterbury, p. 346. 

f 21 Rich. II. c. 12. Burnet's 
Hist, of llcfonnation (vol. ii. p. 47.) 
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Jiuisiricllon 
of llio king’s 
council. 


statute entailing the crown on the children of ciiAr. 
Henry IV. is said to be enacted on the petition of 
the prelates, nobles, clergy, and commons.* Both 
these were stronger exertions of legislative autho-,^^?J^j‘?'' 
rity than ordinary acts of parliament, and were 
very likely to be questioned in sitcceeding times. 

The supreme judicature, which had been exer¬ 
cised by the king’s court, was diverted, about the 
reign of John, into three channels ; the tribunals 
of King's Bench, Common Pleas, and the Exche¬ 
quer, f These became the regular fountains of 
justice, which soon almost absorbed the provincial 
jurisdictions of the sheriff and lord of manor. But 
the original institution, having been designed for 
ends of state, police and revenue, full as much as 
for the detqnnination of private suits, still pre¬ 
served the most eminent parts of its authority. 

For the king’s ordinary or privy council, which is 
the usual style from the reign of Edward 1., seems 
to have been no other than the king’s court (curia 
regis) of older times, being composed of the same 
persons, and having, in a prineipal degree, the 
same subjects of deliberation. It consisted of the 
chief ministers; as the chancellor, treasurer, lord 
steward, lord admiral, lord marshall, the keeper of 
the privy seal, the chamberlain, treasurer, and 
comptroller of the household, the chancellor of the 


led me to this act, wliicli I had 
overlooked. 

Jlot. I’iii'l.vol. iii. p. 58*2. At- 
terbury, p. 01. 

t Tiie ensuing sketch of the 
jurisdiction exorcised by tiu* king’s 


council has been cliiotly dorned 
from Sir Watthf'w Halo’s Troiitise 
of the Jurisdiction of the Lurd^’ 
House in Parliament, jmbli.shod by 
Mr. Hargrave. 
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c IIA p. exchequer, the master of the w'ardrobe; and of 
I’Airr'^iii king's serjcant and attorney-general, 

the master of the rolls, and justices in eyre, who 

that time were not the same as the judges at 
Westminster. When all these were called toge¬ 
ther, it was a full council; but where the business 
was of a more contracted nature, those only who 
were fittest to advise were summoned; the chan¬ 
cellor and judges, for matters of law; the officers 
of state for what concerned the revenue or house¬ 
hold. 

The business of this council, out of parliament, 
may be reduced to two heads; its deliberative 
office, as a council of advice, and its decisive power 
of jurisdiction. With respect to the first, it obvi¬ 
ously comprehended all subjects of r-jlitical deli¬ 
beration, which were usually referred to it by the 
king: this being in fact the administration or 
governing council of state, the distinction of a 
cabinet being introduced in comparatively modern 
times. But there were likewise a vast number of 
petitions continually presented to the council, upon 
which they proceeded no farther than to sort, as it 
were, and forward them by indorsement to the 
proper courts, or advise the suitor what remedy he 
had to seek. Thus some petitions are answered; 
“ this cannot be done without a new lawsome 
were turned over to the regular court, as the chan¬ 
cery or king’s bench; some of greater moment 
were indorsed to be heard “ before the great coun¬ 
cil some, concerning the king’s interest, were 
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referred to the chancery, or select persons of the cuai*. 

council. ' ''f- 

m • 1 ■. ,• I’AUTin. 

1 hecoercive authority exercised by this standing s— 

council of the king was far more important. It 
may be divided into acts legislative and judicial. 

As for the first, many ordinances were made in 
council; sometimes upon recpiest of the eoininons 
in parliament, who felt themselves bettor qualified 
to state a grievance than a remedy ; sometimes 
without any pretence, unless the usage of govern- 
rnent, in the infancy of our constitution, may be 
thought to afford one. These were always of a 
temporary or jiartial nature, and were considered 
as regulations not sufficiently important to de¬ 
mand a new statute. Thus in the second year 
of Richard II., the council, after hearing road the 
statute-roll of an act recently passed conferring a 
criminal jurisdiction in certain cases upon justices 
of the peace, declared that the intention of parlia¬ 
ment, though not clearly exjircssed therein, had 
been to extend that jurisdiction to certain other 
cases omitted, which accordingly they caused to 
be inserted in the commissions made to these jus¬ 
tices under the great seal.* But they frequently 
so much exceeded what the growing spirit of 
public liberty would permit, that it gave rise to 
complaint in parliament. The commons petition, 
in 13 R. II., that “neither the chancellor nor the 
king's council, after the close of parliament, may 
make any ordinance against the common law, or 


Mot. I’url. sol. Ill p 84. 
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CHAP, the ancient customs of the land, or the statutes 
PAivr HI heretofore or to be made in this parliament; 

but that the common law have its conrse for all 
^co^sr people, and no judgement be rendered without 
due legal process." The king answers, “ Let it 
be done as has been usual heretofore, saving the 
prerogative ; and if any one is aggrieved, let him 
shew it specially, and right shall be done him.”* 
This unsatisfactory answer proves the arbitrary 
spirit in which Richard was determined to govern. 

The judicial power of the council was in sonic 
instances founded upon particular acts of parlia¬ 
ment, giving it power to hear and determine 
certain causes. Many petitions likewi.se were 
referred to it from parliament, especially where 
they were left unanswered by reason of a dissolu¬ 
tion. But, independently of this delegated au¬ 
thority, it is certain that the king’s council did 
anciently exercise, as well out of parliament as in 
it, a very great jurisdiction, both in causes crimi¬ 
nal and civil. Some, however, have contended, 
that whatever they did in this respect was illegal, 
and an encroachment upon the common law, and 
Magna Charta. And be the common law what it 
may, it seems an indisputable violation of the 
charter, in its most admirable and essential article, 
to drag men in questions of their freehold or 
liberty before a tribunal which neither granted 
them a trial by their peers, nor always respected 
the law of the land. Against this usurpation the 


* Kol. v(»l. lii. ]k 
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patriots of those times never ceased to lift their c itap. 
voices. A statute of the fifth yoar of Ivlward 111. ' 

• 1 1 1 ‘ . . . • I’-'l!'!' III. 

provides that no man shall be attached, nor Ins 
property seized into the king’s hands against the 
form of the great charter, and tlie law of tlie land. 

In the twenty-fifth of the same king, it was 
enacted, that “none shall be taken by jielition or 
suggestion to the king or his council, unless it be 
by indictment or presentment, or by writ original 
at the common law, nor shall be put out of his 
franchise or freehold, unless he be duly put to 
answer, and fonyiidged of the same by due course 
of law.”* This was repeated in a short act of the 
twenty-eighth of his reign but both, in all 
probability, were treated with neglect; for ano¬ 
ther was passed some years afterwards, providing, 
that no man shall be. pul to answer without jire- 
sentment before justices, or matter of record, or 
by due process and writ original according to the 
old law of the land. The answer to the petition 
whereon this statute is grounded, in the parlia¬ 
ment-roll, expressly declares this to be an article 
of the great charter.'}: Nothing, however, would 


* 2.0 K. III. slTt. j. c. 4. See 
the petition Kut. J’arl. vol. ii. p. 
226. winch extends farther than 
the king’s answer, or tlie statute. 
Probably lliis fifUi statute of the 
25th of Kdward III. is. the most 
extensively beneficial act in the 
whole body of our laws. It esta¬ 
blished certainty in treasons, regu¬ 
lated purveyance, prohibited arbi¬ 
trary inipnsomnent, and the deter¬ 
mination of picas of freehold before 


tlie ctii'iK.il, look av\ay the com¬ 
pulsory finding of men at arms 
and olhei troops, confirmed the 
reasonable aid of the king's leuanls 
fixed by 3 K. 1. and piovided that 
the king’s ])rotection should not 
hinder civil process or execution. 

t 26 K. III. 0. 3. 

J 42 K. III. c. 3. and Uot. I'.ul. 
vol. ii. ]). 20.'). It is not .surpi’i/ing 
that the king's( ouuci) should liu\e 
persisted in these transgressions of 


VOL. 111. 


P 
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CHAP, prevail on the council to surrender so eminent a 
>a'iit ni usurped, yet of so long a con- 

tinuance. Cases of arbitrary imprisonment fre- 
^coiisT • q'lcntly occurred, and were remonstrated against 
by the commons. The right of every freeman in 
that cardinal point was as indubitable, legally 
speaking, as at this day; but the courts of law 
were afraid to exercise their remedial functions 
in defiance of so powerful a tribunal. After the 
accession of the Lancastrian family, these, like 
other grievances, became rather less frequent; but 
the commons remonstrate several times, even in 
the minority of Henry VI., agains't the council’s 
interference in matters cognizable at common 
law.* In these later times, the civil jurisdiction 
of the council was principally exercised in conjunc¬ 
tion with the chancery, and accordingly they are 
generally named together in the complaint. The 
chancellor having the great seal in his custody, 


thoir lawful autliorify, wlien we 
find u similar jurisdiction usurjtod 
by die officers of inferior persons, 
(’omphiint is made in the lUth of 
llicliard il., that men wore com- 
])clled to answer before Ihc council 
ofdivcn lords and ladicSy for iboir 
freeholds and other matters cog¬ 
nizable at common law, and a 
remedy for this abuse is given by 
petition in ehancerj'. stat. 15 11. 
II. c. 12. This act is confirmed 
with a jienulty on its conlravcncrs 
die next year. IfiU.il.c. 2. The 
private gaols which some lords 
were permitted by law to possess, 
and for which there was always a 
provision in tlieir castles, enabled 


diem to render this oppressive ju¬ 
risdiction efloclual. 

Jiot. I’url. 17 II. II. vol. iii. 
p. :J19.; 4 II. IV. p. 507.; 1 II. 
\ I. vol. iv. p. 181).; 3 JI. \T. p. 
292.; 8 II. VI. p. 3-18.; 10 II. VI. 
p. 403.; ir, II. VI. p. .501. To 
one of lhe.se, (10 II. \ I.) “that 
none should be put to answer for 
his freehold in parliament, nor be¬ 
fore -any court or council where 
such things are not cognizable by 
the law of the land,” the king gave 
a denial. As it was loss usual to 
refuse promises of this kind, than 
to forget iliem afterwards, I do not 
understand the motive of diis. 
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the council usually borrowed its process from his 
court. This was returnable into chancery even 
where the business was depending before the 
council. Nor were the two jurisdictions less inti¬ 
mately allied in their character; each being of an 
equitable nature; and equity, as then practised, 
being little else than innovation and encroach¬ 
ment on the course of law. This part, long since 
the most inqiortant, of the chancellor’s judicial 
function, cannot be traced beyond the time of 
Richard II. when the ])ractice of feoffments to 
uses having been introduced, without any legal 
remedy to secure the cestui que use, or usufruc¬ 
tuary, against his feoffees, the court of chancery 
undertook to enforce this species of contract by 
process of its own.* 

Such was the nature of the king's ordinary 
council in itself, as the organ of his executive 
sovereignty; and such the jurisdiction which it 
habitually exercised. Rut it is also to be consi¬ 
dered in its relation to the parliament, during 
whose session, either singly, or in cijiijimction 


Halo’s .liiristlicTion of I.ords’ 
House, ]). 40. Coke, 2 lost. ]). 
553. The last author places this 
a little later. Tiierc is a petition 
of the coniniotis, in the roll of the 
4tli of Henry IV. p. 51J. that 
whereas many grantees and feof¬ 
fees in trust for their grantors and 
feoffers, alienate or charge the te¬ 
nements granted, in which case 
there is no rem-dj/, unless one is or¬ 
dered In/ parlUwwnlf that the King 
and lords would provide a remedy. 
This petition is referred to the 


kiriu’s {'oniK'il to advi.so uf a re- 
incfly ajainsl llie ensuing ])arlia- 
nionl. It may peihaps In.- Inferred 
from hence, that the writ of snh- 
pcenu out of oliancery had not yet 
been apjilufd to protect the cestui 
que use. Hut it is equally jios- 
siblc, that the commons, being 
disincliiUMl to what they would 
deem an illegal innovation, wt ro 
endeavouring to reduce these fidu¬ 
ciary estates within the pale of the 
common law, as was aliervvauls 
done by the statute of uses. 


CM! AP. 

MH. 
JMItT IIT. 

j;,\c:l!sii 

(’OA'ST. 
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(; IIA p. with the lords’ house, it was particularly conspi- 
PAHT m officers of state, whether peers 

or not, the judges, the king’s serjeant, and attor- 
\xj!\st** ney-general, were, from the earliest times, as the 
latter still continue to be, summoned by special 
writs to the up|)er house. But while the writ of 
a peer runs, ad tractandum nobiscum et cum 
cmteris prielatis, magnatibus et proceribus; that 
directed to one of the judges is only, ad traclan- 
(lum nobiscum et cum cadcris de cousilio nostro; 
and the seats of the latter are upon tlie woolsacks 
at one extremity of the house. 

In the reigns of Edward I. and II., the council 
appear to have been the regular advisers of the 
king in jiassing laws, to which the houses of par¬ 
liament had assented. The preambles of most sta¬ 
tutes during this ])eriod express their concurrence. 
Thus, the statute Westm. I. is said to be the act of 
the king, by his council, and by the assent of arch¬ 
bishops, bishops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, and 
all the commonalty of the realm being hither sum¬ 
moned. The statute of eschcators, 29 E. I. is said 
to be agreed by the council, enumerating their 
names, all whom ajipear to be judges or public offi¬ 
cers. Still more striking conclusions arc to be 
drawn from the petitions addressed to the council 
by both houses of parliament. In the 8th of Ed¬ 
ward II. there are four petitions from the commons 
to the king and his council, one from the lords 
alone, and one in which both appear to have 
joined. Later parliaments of the same reign pre¬ 
sent us with several more instances of the like na- 
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ture. Thus in 18 E. II. a petition begins: “To chap. 
our lord the king, and to his council, the arch- 
bishops, bishops, prelates, carls, barons, and 
others of the commonalty of England, shew,” &c.* *tm'ST." 

But from the beginning of Edward lll.’s reign, 
it seems that the council and the lords’ house in 
jiarliament were often blended together into oik' 
assembly. This was denominated the great coun¬ 
cil, being the lords spiritual and temporal, with 
the king’s ordinary council annexed to them, as 
a council within a council. And even in much 
earlier times, the lords, as hereditary counsellors, 
were, either whenever they thought fit to attend, 
or on special summonses by the king, (it is hard 
to say which,) assistant members of this council, 
both for advice and for jurisdiction. This double 
capacity of the peerage, as members of the jiarlia- 
ment or legislative assembly, and of the delibera¬ 
tive and judicial council, throws a very great ob¬ 
scurity over the subject. However, we find that 
private petitions for redress were, even under Ed¬ 
ward 1., presciucd to the lords in parliament, as 
much as to ordinary council. The parliament 
was considi 'H a high court of justice, where re¬ 
lief was to be given in cases where the course of 
law was obstructed, as well as where it was de¬ 
fective. Hence the intermission of parliaments 
was looked upon as a delay of justice, and their 
annual meeting is demanded ujion that ground. 

“The king,” says k’leta, “has his court in his 


Hot. i'iirl. vol. I. p. 410. 
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CHAP, council, in his parliaments, in the presence of 
PART ni barons, lords, and other wise men, 

where the doubtful cases of judgements are re- 
^coA'sr'*’ solved, and new remedies are provided against 
new injuries, and justice is rendered to every man 
according to his desert.”* In the third year of 
Edward II., receivers of petitions began to be ap¬ 
pointed at the opening of every parliament, who 
usually transmitted them to the ordinary, but in 
.some instances to the great council. These re¬ 
ceivers were commonly three for England, and 
three for Ireland, Wales, (lascony, and other 
foreign dominions. There were likewise two 
corres|)ouding classes of auditors or triers of peti¬ 
tions. These consisted partly of bishops or peers, 
partly of judges and other members of the coun¬ 
cil ; and they seem to have been instituted in 
order to disburthen the council, by giving answers 
to some petitions. But about the middle of Ed¬ 
ward Ill.’s time, they ceased to act juridically in 
this respect, and confined themselves to transmit¬ 
ting petitions to the lords of the council. 

The Great Council, according to the definition 
we have given, consisting of the lor's Qjpiritual and 
temporal, in conjunction with the ordinary council, 
or, in other words, of all who were severally sum¬ 
moned to parliament, exercised a considerable ju¬ 
risdiction, as well civil as criminal. In this juris¬ 
diction,. it is the opinion of Sir IM. Hale, that the 
council, though not ])ecrs, had righrt of suffrage; 


^ l\ot. Ptirl. 1. n. c. 2. 
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an opinion very probable, when we recollect that ciiAr. 
the council, by themselves, botli in and out of 
parliament, possessed, in fact, a judicial authority 
little inferior; and that the king’s delegated sove- 
reignty in the administration of justice, rather 
than any intrinsic right of the peerage, is the 
foundation on which the judicature of the lords 
must be supported. But in the time of Edward 
III . or Richard II., the lords, by their ascendancy, 
threw the judges and rest of the council into 
shade, and took the decisive jurisdiction entirely 
to themselves, making use of their former col¬ 
leagues but as assistants and advisers, as they 
still continue to be held in all the judicial pro¬ 
ceedings of that house. 

Those statutes which restrain the king’s ordi¬ 
nary council from disturbing men in their freehold 
rights, or questioning them for misdemeanours, 
have an equal ajqdication to the lords’ house in 
parliament, though we do not frequently meet 
witli complaints of the encroachments made by 
that assembly. There was, however, one class 
of cases tacitly excluded from the operation of 
those acts, in whicli the coercive jurisdiction of 
this high tribunal had great convenience; namely, 
where the ordinary course ol justice was so much 
obstructed by the defending party, through riots, 
combinations of maintenance, or over-awing influ¬ 
ence, that no inferior court would find its process 
obeyed. Those ages, disfigured, in their quietest 
season, by rapine and oppression, afforded no 
small number of cases that called for this interpo- 
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CHAP, sitiou of a paramount authority.* They do not 
pa\!t ill ii'cquently, however, in the rolls of par- 

liainent after the reign of Henry IV.; whether 
^C(S’sr'*’ attributed to tlie gradual course of civili¬ 

zation, and to the comparative prosperity which 
England enjoyed under the line of l..ancaster, or 
rather to the discontinuance of the lords’ jurisdic¬ 
tion. Another indubitable branch of this juris¬ 
diction was in writs of error: but it may be ob¬ 
served, that their determination was very fre¬ 
quently left to a select committee of peers and 
counsellors. These too cea.se almost entirely with 
Henry IV.; and were scarcely revived till the 
accession of .Tames I. 

Some instances occur in the reign of Edward 

O 


III., where records have been brought into par¬ 
liament, and annulled with assent of the commons 
as well as the rest of the legislature.'!' But these 
were attainders of treason, which it seemed gra¬ 
cious and solemn to reverse in the most authentic 
manner. Certainly the commons had neither by 


* This is remarkably expressed 
in one of tlie urlicles a'.',ie(’d in 
parliament H II. VI. for the re^rn- 
lalioii of the council. “Item, that 
alle the billes that comprehctid 
matters terminable atte the com¬ 
mon luwc, shall be remitted ther 
to be determined; but if so be, 
that the discresion of the counseill 
fele to ^rete inyght on that o syde, 
and unniyght on lliat other, or 
elles other cause vesonabic yat 
shal move liiin.^’ Hot. Pari. vol. 
jv. p. 343. 

Tlie judgement ag'alnst Mor¬ 
timer was reversed at the suit of 


his son, 28 K. III. because he had 
not been ]mt on his trial. The 
peers had adjudged him to death 
in his absence, upon common no¬ 
toriety of his guilt. 4 Kill. p. 53. 
In the same se.ssion of 28 K Ill. 
the earl of Arundel’s attainder was 
also reversed, which had passed 
in 1 K. III., when Mortimer was 
at the heiglit of his power. These 
precedents taken together seem to 
have resulted from no partiality, 
but a true sense of justice in re¬ 
spect of treasons, animated by the 
recent statute. Hot. Pari. vol. ii. 
p. 2.i6. 
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the nature of our constitution, nor the practice of ciiai’. 
parliament, any right of intermeddling in Judica- 
ture; save where something was required beyond 
the existing lawq or where, as in the statute of 
treasons, an authority of that kind was particularly 
reserved to both houses. This is I’ully acknow¬ 
ledged by themselves in the lirst year of Henry 
IV.* Hut their influence upon the balance of 
government became so commanding in a few years 
afterwards, that they contrived, as has been men¬ 
tioned already, to have petitions directed to them, 
rather than to the lords or council, and to transmit 
them either with a tacit approbation, or in the 
form of acts, to the upper house. Perhaps this 
encroachment of the commons may have contri¬ 
buted to the disuse of the lords' jurisdiction, who 
worfld rather relinquish their ancient and honour¬ 
able but laborious function, than share, it with 
such bold usuiqrcrs. 

Although the restraining hand of parliament Ccncmi 
was continually growing more effectual, and the the ifoverii- 
notions of legal right acquiring more ])rccision "1“'^'"^,,,, 
from the time of Magna Charta to the civil wars 
under Henry VI., we may justly say, that the ge¬ 
neral tone of administration was not a little arbi¬ 
trary. The whole fabric of English liberty rose 
step by step, through much toil, and many sacri¬ 
fices ; each generation adding some new security 
to the work, and trusting that posterity would 
perfect the labour as well as enjoy the reward. 


• Kol. l’.ul. vol. ill. p. 
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CHAP. A time perhaps was even then foreseen, in the 
PART m generous hope, by the brave knights of 

parliament, and by the sober sages of j ustice, wlien 
^coNST * the proudest ministers of the crown should recoil 
from those barriers, which were then daily pushed 
aside with impunity. 

There is a material distinction to be taken be¬ 
tween the exercise of the king’s undeniable prero¬ 
gative, however repugnant to our improved prin¬ 
ciples of freedom, and the abuse or extension of it 
to oppressive purposes. For we cannot fairly 
consider as part of our ancient constitution, what 
the parliament was perpetually remonstrating 
against, and the statute-book is full of enactments 
to repress. Doubtless the continual acquiescence 
of a nation in arbitrary government may ulti¬ 
mately destroy all privileges of positive institution 
and leave them to recover, by such means as 
opportunity shall offer, the natural and impre¬ 
scriptible rights for which human societies were 
established. And this may perhaps be the case 
at present with many European kingdoms. But 
it would be necessary to shut our eyes with deli¬ 
berate prejudice against the whole tenor of the 
most unquestionable authorities, against the peti¬ 
tions of the commons, the acts of the legislature, 
the testimony of historians and lawyers, before we 
could assert that England acquiesced in those 
abuses and oppressions, which it must be confessed 
she was unable fully to prevent. 

The word prerogative is of a peculiar import 
and scarcely understood by those who come from 
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the studies of political philosophy. We cannot (. iiai*. 
define it by any theory of executive functions, j. 

All these may be comprehended in it, but also a 
great deal more. It is best perhaps to be under- 
stood by its derivation; and has been said to be 
that law in case of the king which is law in no 
case of the subject.* Of the higher and more 
sovereign prerogatives, I .shall here say nothing: 
they result from the nature of a monarchy, and 
have nothing very peculiar in their character. 

But the smaller rights of the crown shew better 
the original lineaments of our constitution. It is 
said commonly enough, that all prerogatives are 
given for the subject’s good. I must confess that 
no part of this assertion corresponds with my view 
of the subject. It neither appears to me that these 
prerogatives were ever given, nor that they neces¬ 
sarily redound to the subject’s good. Prerogative', 
in its old sense, might be defined an advantage 
obtained by the crown over the subject, in cases 
where their interests came into competition, by 
reason of its greater strength. This sprang from 
the nature of the Norman government, which 
rather resembled a scramble of wild beasts, where 
the strongest takes the best share, than a system 
founded upon princii)les of common utility. And, 
modified as the exercise of most prerogatives has 
been by the more liberal tone which now pervades 
our course of government, whoever attends to the 
common practice of courts of justice, and still 


'■ niiick!,loiie\ CoiiiiiK'iit. IViiin Eiiicli, vol. i. c 7. 
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CHAP. 

vin. 

PART 111. 

ENGLISH 

CONS'l’. 

Purvey¬ 

ance. 


more whoever consults the law-books, will not 
only be astonished at their extent and multiplicity, 
but very frequently at their injustice and severity. 

The real prerogatives that might formerly be 
exerted were sometimes of so injurious a na¬ 
ture, that wc can hardly separate them from their 
abuse, a striking instance is that of purveyance, 
which will at once illustrate the definition above 
given of a prerogative, the limits within which it 
was to be exercised, and its tendency to transgress 
them. This was a right of purchasing whatever 
was necessary for the king's household, at a fair 
price, in preference to every competitor, and with¬ 
out the consent of the owner. .By the same pre¬ 
rogative, carriages and horses were impressed for 
the king’s journeys, and lodgings provided for his 
attendants. This was defended ^on a pretext of 
necessity, or at least of great convenience to the 
sovereign, and was both of high antiquity and 
universal practice throughout Europe. But the 
royal purveyors had tlie utmost temptation, and 
doubtless no small store of precedents, to stretch 
this power beyond its legal boundary; and not 
oidy to fix their own price too low, but to seize 
what they wanted without any ]mymcnt at all, 
or with tallies which were carried in vain to an 
empty exchequer.* This gave rise to a number 


^ Letters are directed to all tlic 
sherifis, 2 Kdw. 1. enjoining them 
to send up a certain nninbcr of 
beeves, sheep, cjipons, &.c. for the 
king’s coronation. Uymt'r, vol. 
ii. p.21. Jty the statute 21 Kdw. 
IJI. c. 12. goods taken by the ])ur- 


veyors were to be paid for on the 
spot, if under twenty shillings 
value, or within tlircc months 
time, if above that value. 13ut it 
is not to be imagined that this 
law was or could be observed. 

Kdward Ill,, impelled by the 
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of jjetitious from the commons, u])on which sta- ciiAi'. 
tutes were often framed; but the evil was almost p^Yr'iii. 
incurable in its nature, and never ceased till that 
prerogative was itself abolished. Purveyance, as 
I have already said, may serve to distinguish the 
defects from the abuses of our constitution. It 
was a reproach to the law, that men should be 
compelled to send their goods without their con¬ 
sent; it was a reproach to the administration, that 
they were deprived of them without payment. 

The right of purchasing men’s goods for the 
use of the king was extended by a sort of analogy 
to their labour. Thus Edward III. announces to 
all sheriffs, that William of Walsingham had a 
commission to collect as many painters as might 
suffice for “our works in St. Stephens cha|)c!, 
Westminster, to be at our wages as long as shall 
be necessary ;” and to arrest and keep in j)rison 
all who should refuse or be reiraetory; and enjoins 
them to lend their assistance.* W indsor Castle 
owes its massive niagnifiocnce to labourers im¬ 
pressed from every part oi' the kingdom. There 
is even a commission from Jtdward IV. to take as 
many workmen in gold as w<;re waintiug, and em¬ 
ploy them at tiie king’s cost upon the trappings of 
himself and his household, j 


cxis^encies of liis Frciicli wiir, wt nt 
slili gretilfv iungllis, :uid sct/(.d 
largo qiumtitios ol wool, wiiich Ifo 
sold beyond sea, U't 'veil as |iro\i- 
sions for the snj^ply of Iip' army- 
In both cases the projirietois bad 
tallies, or other sociirilios; but 
tlieii despair of oblaiuing payment 


'■avc rhi', in llEdb to an insuiToc- 
tion. I’liere a singular apolo- 
getiea! ietUi of Kdward to the 
arclil)iilioj)s oil this oceasioii. IJy- 
iner, t. v. p. 10 See uho [*. 7H. 
and Kiijghton, eol. 

Rymerj t. m. p -117, 
t Idem, t. xi. p. 
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CHAP. Another class of abuses intimately connected 
PAKT HI unquestionable, though oppressive, rights of 
the crown, originated in the feudal tenure which 


Abuses of 

feudal 

rights. 


^?onst”» lauds of the kingdom. The king 

had indisputably a right to the wardshij) of his 
tenants in chivalry, and to the escheats or for¬ 
feitures of persons dying without heirs or attainted 
for treason. But his officers, under pretence of 
wardship, took possession of lands not held im¬ 
mediately of the crown, claimed escheats where a 
right heir existed, and seized estates as forfeited, 
which were protected by the statute of entails. 
The real owner had no remedy against this dis¬ 
possession, but to prefer his petition of right in 
chancery, or, which was probably more effectual, 
to procure a remonstrance of the house of com¬ 
mons in his favour. Even where justice was 
finally rendered to him, he had no recompense for 
his damages; and the escheators were not less 
likely to rej)eat an iniquity by which they could 
not personally suffer. 

The charter of the forests, granted by Henry 
III. along with Magna Charta,* had been de¬ 
signed to crush the flagitious system of oppres¬ 
sion, which prevailed in those favourite haunts of 
the Norman kings. They had still, however, 
their peculiar jurisdiction, though, from the time 


Forest laws. 


* Mattliew I’aris as.serts, that porated v\ith the great charter of 

,7ohn granted a separate forest- .lohn. Sucli an error as tliis shews 

charter, and supports his position the precariousness of historical tes- 

by inserting that of Henry HI. at timony, even where it seems to be 

full length. Ill fact, the clauses best grounded, 

relating to the forests were incor- 
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at least of Edward III., subject in some measure cii a r. 
to the controul of the king’s bench.* The fores- 
ters, I suppose, might find a compensation for 
their want of the common law, in that easy and 
licentious way of life which they affected; but 
the neighbouring cultivators frecpiently suffered 
from the king’s officers, who attcinjffed to recover 
those adjacent lands, or, as they were called, 
purlieus, which had been disafforested by the 
charter, and protected by frequent ])crambula- 
tions. Many petitions of the commons relate to 
this grievance. 

The constable and marshal of England ])os- 
sessed a jurisdiction, the proper limits whereof si.ii.u-.m.i 
were sufficiently narrow, as it seems to have ex- 
tended only to appeals of treason committed be¬ 
yond sea, which were determined by combat, and 
to military offences within the realm. 15ut these 
high officers frequently took upon them to inquire 
of treasons and felonies cognizable at common law, 
and even of civil contracts or trespasses. This is 
no bad illustration of the state in which our con¬ 
stitution stood under the Plantagencts. No 
colour of right or of su[)icme prerogative was set 
up to justify a procedure so manifestly rci>ugnaut 
to the great charter. For all remonstrances 

* Coke, 4tli liisl. p. 20). The by lliiit law is reckoned not Iciral 
forest domain of tile kint;, says tlic in itself, but legal according to 
author of the Dialogue on the Itx- forest law. p 20. non juslum ab- 
chequer under Uenry 11., is go- solutc,sed justuni secundum legem 
verned by its own laws, not tound- forcstie dicatur. I behevi' niy 
ed on the common law of the land, translation of ju-sbim is right; for 
but the voluntary enactment of he is not writing satirically, 
princes; so that whatever is done 
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CHAP, against these encroachments, the king gave pro- 
I’AM'nt return; and a statute was enacted, in 

the ]3th of Richard II., declaring the bounds of 
^co’nst'* constable and marshal’s jurisdiction.* It could 
not be denied, therefore, that all infringements of 
these acknowledged limits were illegal, even if 
they had a hundred fold more actual precedents 
in their favour than can be supposed. But the 
abuse by no means ceased after the passing of 
this statute, as several subsequent petitions, that 
it might be better regarded, will evince. One, 
as it contains a special instance, 1 shall insert. 
It is of the fifth year of Henry IV. “ On several 
supplications and petitions made by the commons 
in parliament to our lord the king for Bennet Wil- 
man, who is accused by certain of his ill wishers, 
and detained in prison, and put to answer before 
the constable and marshal, against the statutes 
and the common law of England, our said lord the 
king by the advice and assent of the lords in par¬ 
liament, granted that the said Bennet should be 
treated according to the statutes and common law 
of England, notwithstanding any commission to 
the contrary, or accusation against him made 
before the constable and marshal.” And a writ 


was sent to the justices of the King’s Bench with 
a copy of this article from the roll of parliament, 
directing them to proceed as they shall see fit ac¬ 
cording to the law's and customs of England.f 
It must appear remarkable, that, in a case so 


^ 13 It. II. c. 2. 


f Hot. I’arl, vol. iii. p. 530. 
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manifestly within their competence, the court of chap 
king’s bench should not have issued a writ of 
habeas corpus, without waiting for what may be 
considered as a particular act of parliament. But 
it is a natural effect of an arbitrary administration 
of government, to intimidate courts of justice.* 

A negative argument, founded upon the want of 
legal precedent, is certainly not conclusive, when 
it relates to a distant period, of whicli all the pre¬ 
cedents have not been noted; yet it must strike 
us, that in the learned and zealous arguments of 
Sir Robert Cotton, Mr. Seldcn and others, against 
arbitrary imprisonment, in the great case of the 
habeas corpus, though the statute law is full of 
authorities in their favour, we find no instance 
adduced, earlier than the reign of Henry VII., 
where the king’s bench has released, or even 
bailed, persons committed by tlie council, or the 
constable, though it is unquestionable that such 
committals were both frequent and illegal.j 


• Tlic apprehension of this com¬ 
pliant s])irilin the ininislers of jus¬ 
tice led to an excellent act in 2 K. 
111. c. 8. that the judges shall not 
omit to do right for any cominuud 
under the great or privy seal. A nd 
the conduct of Richard 11., ^\ho 
sought absolute power by corrupt¬ 
ing or intimidating them, produc¬ 
ed another statute in the eleventh 
year of his reign, (c. 10.) providing 
that neither letters of the king’s 
signet, nor of the jirivy seal should 
from thenceforth be sent in dis¬ 
turbance of the law. An ordinance 
of Charles king of France, in 
13G9, directs the parliament of 
Paris to pay no regard to any let¬ 


ters under his seal suspending the 
course of legal procedure, hut to 
considffr them as surreptitiously 
obtained. \'illarct, t. x. p. IT.*). 
I'his ordinance, which was sedu¬ 
lously observed, tended very much 
to (.onfinn tbe independence and 
integrity of that tribunal. 

t Colton’s Posthuina, p. 221. 
Howell’s State Trials, vol. ni. p. 1. 
Hume cpiotes a grant of tbe office 
of constable to tbe earl of Kivers 
in 7 Fdw. l\'., and infers, unwar¬ 
rantably enough, that “its autho¬ 
rity was ill direct eoiitradiction to 
Magna Chana; audit is evident 
that no reguhii liberty could sub¬ 
sist with it. Itinvohed afulldio- 


voL. in. 


Q 
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CHAP. If I have faithfully represented thus far the his- 
, tory of our constitution, its essential character 
will appear to be a monarchy greatly limited by 
™w^sT' retaining much ])o\ver that was ill 

calculated to promote the public good, and swerv¬ 
ing continually into an irregular course, which 
there was no restraint adecpiate to correct. But 
of all the notions that have been advanced as to 
the theory of this constitution, the least consonant 
to law and history is that which represents the 
king as merely an hereditary executive magis¬ 
trate, the first officer of the state. What advan¬ 
tages might result from such a form of govern¬ 
ment, this is not the place to discuss. But it 
certainly was not the ancient constitution of Eng¬ 
land. There was nothing in this, absolutely no¬ 
thing, of a republican appearance. All seemed to 
grow out of the monarchy, and was referred to its 
advantage and honour. The voice of supplication 
even in the stoutest disposition of the commons, 
was always humble ; the prei’ogative was always 
named in large and pompous expressions. Still 


tatorial power, continually sub- 
sistingin the state.” Hist, of Ihug- 
lund, c. 22. But by the very words 
of this patent the jurisdiction given 
was only over such ctiuses qiite in 
curiti coiistubulani Angliaiab an¬ 
tique, viz. tempore dicti Guilielnii 
conqua'Storis, seu aliquo tempore 
citra, traclari, audiri, exaininari, 
aul dccidi consuoverunt aut jure 
dihiieranl out dvbnit. Tho.se are 
expressed, though not very per¬ 
spicuously, ill the statute 13 Uic. 
Jl. c. 2. that declares the constu- 


hlo's jurisdiction. And the chief 
criminal matter reserved by law 
to the court of this oflicer was trea¬ 
son committed out of the kingdom. 
In violent and revolutionary sea¬ 
sons, such as the coinmcncemenl 
of Kdwaid reign, some per¬ 
sons were triefl by martial law be¬ 
fore the constable. But in gene¬ 
ral, the exercise of criminal ju.stice 
by this tribunal, though one of the 
abuse.s of the time.s, cannot be said 
to warrant the strong language 
adopted by iliimc. 
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more naturally may we expect to find in the law- cit Al“. 
books even an obsequious deference to power; ,> 
from judges who scarcely ventured to consider it 
as their duty to defend the subject’s freedom, and •cimsT." 
who beheld the gigantic image of prerogative, in 
the full play of its hundred arms, constantly bc- 
Ibre their eyes. Through this nionarehical tone, 
which certainly j)ervades all our legal authorities, 
a writer like Ilume, accustomed to philosophical 
liberality as to the principles of government, and 
to the democratical language which the modern 
aspect of the constitution and the liberty of print¬ 
ing have produced, fell hastily into the error of 
believing that all limitations of royal power during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were as 
much unsettled in law and in public opinion, as 
they were liable to be violated by force. Though 
a contrary position has been sufficiently demon¬ 
strated, I conceive, by the series of parliamentary 
proceedings which 1 have already produced, yet 
there is a passage in Sir John Fortescue’s treatise 
De Laudibus Lcguni Anglia% so explicit and 
weighty, that no writer on the English constitu¬ 
tion can be excused from inserting it. This emi¬ 
nent person, having been chief justice ol the 
king’s bench under Henry VI., was governor to 
the young prince of Wales during his retreat in 
France, and received at his hands the office of 
chancellor, ft must never be forgotten, that in a 
treatise purposely composed for the instruction ol 
one who hoped to reign over England, the limita¬ 
tions of government arc enforced as strenuously 
0 2 
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CHAP, by Fortescue, as some succeeding lawyers have 
PA^vf ill inculcated the doctrines of arbitrary prerogative. 

“ A king of England cannot at his pleasure 
^emsT** make any alterations in the laws of the land, for 
the nature of his government is not only regal, but 

Sir John , . . ^ i i u 

Kortewue’s political. Had it been merely regal, he would 
to''iiie Kn'-* have a pow'cr to make what innovations and 
alterations he pleased in the laws of the kingdom, 
impose tallages and other hard.ships upon the 
people whether they would or no, without their 
consent, which sort of government the civil laws 
point out, when they declare Quod principi pla- 
cuit, legis habet vigorem. But it is much other¬ 
wise with a king whose government is political, 
because he can neither make any alteration or 
change in the laws of the realm without the con¬ 
sent of the subjects, nor burthen them against 
their wills with strange impositions, so that a 
people governed by such laws as are made by their 
own consent and approbation enjoy their proper¬ 
ties securely, and without the hazard of being 
deprived of them, cither by the king or any other. 
The same things may be effected under an absolute 
prince, provided he do not degenerate into the 
tyrant. Of such a prince, Aristotle, in the third 
of his Politics says, ‘ It is better for a city to be 
governed by a good man, than by good laws.’ 
But because it does not always happen, that the 
person presiding over a people is so qualified, St. 
Thomas in the book which he writ to the king of 
Cyprus, De Regimine Principum, wishes, that a 
kingdom could be so instituted, as that the king 
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might not be at liberty to tyrannize over his riiAi>. 
people; which only comes to pass in the present 
case; that is, when the sovereign jiowcr is re- — 
strained by political laws. Rejoice, therefore, my 
good prince, that such is the law of the kingdom 
to which yon arc to inherit, because it will afford, 
both to yourself and subjects, the greatest security 
and satisfaction."* 

The two great divisions of civil rule, the abso¬ 
lute, or regal, as he calls it, and the political, 
Fortescue proceeds to deduce from the several 
originals of conquest and compact. Concerning 
the latter, he declares emphatically, a truth not 
always palatable to princes, that such governments 
were instituted by the people, and for the people’s 
good; quoting St. vVugustinc for a similar definition 
of a political society. “ As the head of a body 
natural cannot change its nerves and sinews, can¬ 
not deny to the several parts their proper energy, 
their due proportion and aliment of blood; neither 
can a king, who is the head of a body politic, 
change the laws thereof, nor take from the people 
what is theirs, by right, against their consent. 

Thus you have, sir, the formal institution of every 
political kingdom, from whence you may guess at 
the power which a king may exercise with respect 
to the laws and the subject. For he is appointed 
to protect his subjects in their lives, properties and 
laws; for this very end and purpose he has the 
delegation of power from the people and he has 

* Foftoscuo, De Laudib\is Legum Aiigliai', c. 9 . 
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no ju.st claim to any other power but this. Where- 
PAiiT HI ^ brief answer to tliat question of 

your’.s, coiieerning the different powers which 
'nmT ^ kings claim over their subjects, I am firmly of 
opinion that it arises solely from the different 
natures of their original institmion, as you may 
easily collect from what has been said. So the 
kingdom of England had its original from Brute 
and the Trojans, who attended him from Italy and 
Greece, and became a mixt kind of government, 
compounded of the regal and polilical.’’* 

It would occupy too much space to quote every 
other passage of the same nature in this treatise of 
Fortescuc, and in that entitled, Gf the Difference 
between an Absolute and f.imited Monarchy, 
w'hich so far as these points are concerned, is 
nearly a translation from tlie former. |' But these, 
corroborated as they are by the statute-book and 
by the rolls of parliament, are surely conclusive 
against the notions which pervade Mr. Hume’s 
History. I have already remarked that a sense of 
the glaring prejudice by which some whig writers 
had been actuated, in representing the English 
constitution from the earliest times as nearly 
arrived at its present perfection, conspired witli 
certain prepossessions of his own to lead this emi- 


Krroneuus 
vu•w^. taken 
by I(nine. 


0. Vd. 

+ The bitter treati.st; having’ lieon 
wrilton under I'Mward l\ \thoin 
Torte.^icue, as a vectored i/ancas- 
triiin, would be anxiou.s not to 
oHcnd, and whom in fact lie took 
some paiiib to conaliate both in 


tins and uiiier writings, it is evi¬ 
dent, tliat the Jn•|neiJ)l(J.^ of limited 
monarchy neft' as fully recognized 
in liis reiyfi, whatever particular 
acts of violence might occur, as 
lliey had been under the Lancas¬ 
trian priuce.s. 
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nent historian into an equally erroneous system on chap. 
the ojjposite side. And as he traeed the stream 
backwards, end came last to tlie times of the 
Plantag-enet dynasty.witii o])inions already biassed 
and even pled.^ed to the world in his volumes of 
earlier p\iblication, he was ])rone to seize hold of 
and even exaggerate, every circumstance that in¬ 
dicated inunatuie civilization, and law perverted 
or infringed."' To this his ignorance of English 
jurisprudence, which certainly in some measure 
discpialilicd him from writing our history, did not 
a little contribute ; mi^reprcsentations Irequcntly 
occurring in his work, which a moderate acquaint- 
auc(' with the law ol the land would have pre¬ 
vented. 

Tt is an honourable circumstance to England insi.^mes of 
that the history of no other country jircscnts so 
few instances oi' illegal condemnations iqion |X)li- 
tical charges, d'he judicial torture was hardly 
known and never recognized by law.j The sen- 


■ Thu following IS ono ovaih|tlt' 
of tlifst' ]>rt )udiccs: In iIjo 9lli of 
Kidiard If. a ta\ on granU'tl 
till 1 I 10 ensiling fcasi of St. Jolin 
Bajdist was lo be intermiHetl from 
llicnof lo tbat of St. Peter, and 
then lo recommence: lliai. it mij»hl 
not be claimed as a vidit. Hot. 
Pari. vol. iii. p. 214. Mr, Hume 
has noticed this provision, as 
“ showing an accuracy beyond 
wbat was lo be e\])(icted in those 
rtulf limes.” In tins e[)ithet wo 
900 the foundation of his mistakes. 
The ago of Hiciiard 11. might per- 
l>e called rude in some re- 
Bui assuredly in prudent 


:ind eivcumspctt percf'])tH-n ol 
consetjiiences, and an accurate use 
of language, tliore could be no 
o'ason why it should be deemed 
mfermr to our own. If Mr. flume 
liad ever deigned to <glance at the 
legal decisions re}iorled in tlie 
>'eai-books of those times, be 
would have been surpri/.ed, nol 
only at the utmost mrinaq/^ but 
at a subtile refinement in verbal 
logic, which none of his own nie- 
taphvsieal treatises could surpa.'<s. 

t'During the famous process 
against the knights tmuplars m the 
rSgn of Kdward f I., the archbishop 
of York, having taken the cxainma- 
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CHAP, tence in capital crimes, fixed unalterably by cus- 
PART^ii nothing to-vindictiveness and indig- 

nation. There hardly occurs an example of any 
^ooNs™ 0”® being notoriously put to death without form 
of trial, except in moments of flagrant civil war. 
If the right of juries were sometimes evaded by ir¬ 
regular jurisdictions, they were at least held sacred 
by the courts of law: and through all the vicissi¬ 
tudes of civil liberty, no one ever questioned the 
primary right of every freeman, handed down 
from his Saxon forefathers, to the trial by his 
peers. A just regard for public safety prescribes 
the necessity of severe penalties against rebellion 
and conspiracy; but the interpretation of these 
offences, when entrusted to sovereigns and their 
counsellors, has been the most tremendous instru¬ 
ment of despotic power. In rude ages, even 
though a general spirit of political liberty may 
prevail, the legal character of treason will com¬ 
monly be undefined; nor is it the disposition of 
lawyers to give greater accuracy to this part of 
criminal jurisprudence. The nature of treason 
appears to have been subject to much uncertainty 
in England before the statute of Edward III. If 
that memorable law did not give all possible preci- 


tionof certain templari? in his pro¬ 
vince, fell some doiibls whicli lie 
propounded to several monasteries 
and divines. Most of these relate 
to the main suhjeet. Hut one 
question, filter indeed for lawyers 
tiian theologians, was, whereas 
many would not confess without 
torture, whether lie might make 


U.SP of this raean.s, Ucei hoc in regno 
Angliit mnquam -viaum fuerit vel 
ainlihiui i I'!t si torquondi sunt, 
utrum per clericos vel laicos? £t 
date, quod nuUinomnino iortor tw- 
vcviri valent in Anglia, utrum pro 
tortoribus inittendum sit ad partes 
transmarinas ? Walt. Ifeiningford, 
p. SbG. 
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sion to the offence, which we must certainly allow, c n ah. 

it prevented at least those stretches of vindictive 

^ PA in lit. 

tyranny which disgrace the annals of other conn- v-^ 

tries. The praise, however, must be understood 
as comparative. Some cases of harsh if not ille¬ 
gal convictions could hardly fail to occur, in times 
of violence and during changes of the reigning 
family. Perhaps the circumstances have now 
and then been aggravated by historians. Nothing 
could be more illegal than the conviction of the 
earl of Cambridge and Lord Scrop in 1415, if it 
be true, according to Carte and Hume, that they 
were not heard in their defence. But, whether 
this is to be absolutely inferred from the record,* 
is perhaps open to question. There seems at least 
to have been no sufficient motive for such an irre¬ 
gularity ; their participation in a treasonable con¬ 
spiracy being manifest from their own confession. 

The ]>roceedings against Sir John Mortimer in the 
2d of Henry VI. j' are called by Hume highly irre¬ 
gular and illegal. They were, however, by act 
of attainder, which cannot well be styled illegal. 

Nor are they to be considered as severe. Morti¬ 
mer had broken out of the Towei', where he was 
confined on a charge of treason. This was a 
- capital felony at common law; and the chief irre¬ 
gularity seems to have consisted in having re¬ 
course to parliament in order to attaint him of 
treason, when he had already forfeited his life by 
another crime. 

I would not willingly attribute to the preva- 

* Hot. I’arl. vol. iv. p. Co. t Id. p. 202. 
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CHAP, lence of Tory dispositions what may be explained 
I’aVt m f>tlierwise, the ])rogressAvhich Mr. Hume’s histo- 
rical theory as to our constitution has bocm gradu- 
^con’st”' Hiaking- since its publication. The tide of 
opinion, which since the Revolution, and indeed 
since the reign of .lames I., had been flowing so 
.'Strongly in favour of the antiquity of our liberties, 
now seems, among the higher and more literary 
classes, to set pretty decidedly the other way. 
Though we may still sometimes hear a demagogue 
chattering about the wittenagemot, it is far more 
usual to find sensible and liberal men who look 
on Magna Oharta itself as the result of an un¬ 
interesting squabble between the king and his ba¬ 
rons. Acts of force and injustice, which strike 
the cursory inquirer, especially if he derives his 
knowledge from modern compilations, more than 
the average tenor ol'events, are selected and dis- 
])layed as fair samples of the law and of its admi¬ 
nistration. We arc deceived by the comparatively 
perfect state of our present liberties, and forget 
that our superior security is far less owing to 
positive law, than to the controul which is exer¬ 
cised over government by public opinion through 
the general use of printing, and to the diffusion 
of liberal principles in policy through the same 
means. Thus, disgusted at a contrast which it 
was hardly candid to institute, we turn away from 
the records that attest the real, though inqverfect, 
freedom of our ancestors; and are willing to be 
persuaded, that the whole scheme of English 
polity, till the commons took on themselves to 
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assert their natural rights against James I., was at chap. 
best but a mockery of popular j)i ivilogcs, lianlly re- 
cognized in theory, and never regarded in eftect. 

This system, when stripped of those slavish 
fereuccs that I’rady and Carte attempted to build 
upon it, admits perhaps of no essential objection 
but its want of historical truth. God fori)i(1 that 
our rights to just and free government should be 
ti ied by a jury of antiquaries! Yet it is a generous 
pride that intertwines the consciousness ol' heredi¬ 
tary freedom with the memory of our ancestors; 
and no trifling argument against those who seem 
indiflerent iix its cause, that the character of the 
bravest and most virtuous among nations has not 
depended upon the accidents of race or climate, 
but been gradually wrought by the plastic influ¬ 
ence of civil rights, transmitted as a prescriptive 
inhei itance through a long course of gcjicrations. 

lly what means the English acquired and j)re- 
served this political liberty, which, even in the 
fifteenth century, was the admiration of judicious 
foreigners,*' is a very rational and interesting 
inquiry. Their own serious and steady attach¬ 
ment to the laws must always be reckoned among 
the principal causes of this blessing. The civil 
equality of all freemen below the rank of peerage, 
and the subjection of peers themselves to the im¬ 
partial arm of justice, and to a just share in con¬ 
tribution to public burthens, advantages unknown 


^ ^Mlill]■) de Comincs takes se- See particularly 1. iv. c. i. and 1. v. 
Vfial opportunities of testifyinf^ IiIn c. 
f siiem for tlie English government. 
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CHAP, to other countries, tended to identify the interests, 
PA^r III assimilate the feelings of the aristocracy 

with those of the people; classes whose dissension 
^(Snst.” and jealousy has been in many instances the surest 
hope of sovereigns aiming at arbitrary power. 
This freedom from the oppressive superiority of 
a privileged order was peculiar to England. In 
many kingdoms the royal prerogative was at least 
equally limited. The statutes of Aragon arc more 
full of remedial provisions. The right of op¬ 
posing a tyrannical government by arms was more 
frequently asserted in Castile. But no where else 
did the people possess by law, and 1 think 
upon the whole, in effect, so much security for 
their personal freedom and property. Accord¬ 
ingly, the middling ranks flourished remarkably, 
not only in commercial towns, but among the 
cultivators of the soil. “ There is scarce a small 
village,” says Sir .1. Fortescue, “ in which you 
may not find a knight, an esquire, or some sub¬ 
stantial householder (paterfamilias), commonly 
called a franklcyn,* possessed of considerable 
estate; besides others who are called freeholders, 
and many yeomen of estates sufficient to make a 


* By a franWeyn in this place 
we are to understand what we call 
a cotinlry squire, like tlic frankleyn 
of Chaucer; for tlie word esquire 
in Fortescuc’s time was only used 
in its limited sense, for the sons 
of peers and knights, or such as 
had obtained the title by creation 
or some other legal means. 

The mention of Chaucer leads 


me to add, that tlie prologue to his 
Canterbury Tales is of itself a 
continual testimony to the plente¬ 
ous and comfortable situation of 
the middle ranks in England, as 
well as to that fearless independ¬ 
ence and frequent originality of 
cliaracler amon^t them, which 
liberty and competence have con¬ 
spired to produce. 
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substantial jury.” I would, however, point out chap. 
more particularly two causes which had a very 
leading efficacy in the gradual dcvelo})meut of our w' 
constitution; first, the schemes of continental am- 

* CONST. 

bition in which our government was long en¬ 
gaged ; secondly, the manner in which feudal 
principles of insubordination and resistance were 
modified by the prerogatives of the early Norman 
kings. 

1. At the epoch M'hen William the Concpieror 
ascended the throne, hardly any other power was 
possessed by the king of France than what he 
inherited from the great fiefs of the Capetian 
family. War with such a potentate was not ex¬ 
ceedingly to be dreaded, and William, besides his 
immense revenue, could employ the feudal ser¬ 
vices of his vassals, which were extended by him 
to continental expeditions. These circumstances 
were not essentially changed till after the loss of 
Normandy ; for the acquisitions of Henry II. kept 
him fully on an equality with the Frencli ciown, 
and the dilapidation which had taken place in the 
royal demesnes was compensated by several arbi¬ 
trary resources that filled the exchequer of these 
monarchs. But in the reigns of John and Henry 
III., the position of England, or rather of its 
sovereign with respect to France, underwent a 
very disadvantageous change. The loss of Nor¬ 
mandy severed the connexion between the English 
nobility and the continent; they had no longer 
estates to defend, and took not sufficient interest 
in the concerns of Guienne, to fight for that pro- 
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CHAP, vince at their own cost. Their feudal service was 
comnpted for an escuage, which fell very 
short of the expenses incurred in a protracted 
campaign. Tallages of royal towns and demesne 
lands, extortion of money from the Jews, every 
feudal abuse and oppression were tried in vain to 
replenish the treasury, which the defence of 
Eleanor’s inheritance against the increased energy 
of France was constantly exhausting. Even in 
the most arbitrary reigns, a general tax u})on land¬ 
holders, in any cases but those prescribed by the 
feudal law, had not been ventured; and the stand¬ 
ing bulwark of Magna Charta, as well as the 
feebleness and unpopularity of Henry Ill., made 
it more dangeuous to violate an established princi¬ 
ple. Subsidies were therefore constantly required; 
but for these it was necessary for the king to 
meet parliament, to hear their complaints, and, if 
he could not elude, to acquiesce in their petitions. 
These necessities came still more urgently u])on 
Edward 1., whose ambitious spirit could not pa¬ 
tiently endure the encroachments of Philip the 
Fair, a rival not less ambitious, but certainly less 
distinguished by personal prowess than himself. 
What advantage the friends of liberty reaped 
from this ardour for continental warfare is strongly 
seen in the circumstances attending the Confir¬ 
mation of the Charters. 

But after this statute had rendered all tallages 
without consent of ])arliament illegal, though it 
did not for some time prevent their being occa¬ 
sionally imi)oscd, it was still more difficult to 
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carry on a war with France or Scotland, to keep chap. 
on foot naval armaments, or even to preserve the „, 
courtly magnificence which that age of chivalry 
afiPected, without jierpetual recurrence to the house 
of Commons. Edward III. very little consulted 
the interests of his prerogative when he stretched 
forth his hand to seize the phantom of a crown in 
France. It compelled him to assemble parliament 
almost annually, and often to hold more than one 
session within the year. Here the representatives 
of England learned the habit of remonstrance and 
conditional supply ; • and though, in the meridian 
of Edward’s age and vigour, they often failed of 
immediate redress, yet they gradually swelled the 
statute-roll witli provisions to sccyre their coun¬ 
try’s freedom; and acquiring self-confidcncc by 
mutual intercourse, and sense of the public opi¬ 
nion, they became able, before the end of Ed¬ 
ward’s reign, and still more in that of his grandson, 
to controul, prevent, and punish the abuses of ad¬ 
ministration. Of all these proud and sovei'eign 
privileges, the right of refusing supply was the 
key-stone. But for the long wars in which our 
kings were involved, at first by their possession of 
Guienne, and afterwards by their pretensions upon 
the crown of France, it would have been easy to 
suppress remonstrances by avoiding to assemble 
parliament. For it must be confessed, that an 
authority was given to the king’s proclamations, 
and to ordinances of the council, which differed 
but little from legislative power, and would very 
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PARTHi to give them the full extent of statutes. 

It is common indeed to assert, that the liberties 
®nolish of England were bought with the blood of our 
forefathers. This is a very magnanimous boast; 
and in some degree is consonant enough to the 
truth. But it is far more generally accurate to 
say that they were purchased by money. A great 
proportion of our best laws, including Magna 
Charta itself, as it now stands confirmed by 
Henry III., were, in the most literal sense, ob¬ 
tained by a pecuniary bargain with the crown. 
In many parliaments of Edward III. and Richard 
II. this sale of redress is chaffered for as distinctly, 
and with as lit,tle apparent sense of disgrace, as the 
most-legitimate business between two merchants 
would be transacted. So little was there of vo¬ 
luntary benevolence in what the loyal courtesy of 
our constitution styles concessions from the throne; 
and so little title have these sovereigns, though we 
cannot refuse our admiration to the generous vir¬ 
tues of Edward III. and Henry V., to claim thd*' 
gratitude of posterity as the benefactors of their 
people! 

2. The relation established between a lord and 
his vassal by the feudal tenure, far from contain¬ 
ing principles of any servile and implicit obedi¬ 
ence, permitted the compact to be dissolved in 
case of its violation by either party. This ex¬ 
tended as much to the sovereign as to inferior 
lords; the authority of the former in France, 
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where the system most flourished, being for seve- chap. 
ral ages rather feudal than politieal. If a vassal 
was aggrieved, and if justice was denied him, he 
sent a defiance, that is a renunciation ol' fealty to ' 

the king, and was entitled to enibrce rcdiess at 
the point of his sword. It then became a contest 
of strength as between two independent poten¬ 
tates, and was terminated by treaty, advantageous 
or otherwise, according to the fortune of war. 

This privilege, suited enough to the situation of 
France, the great peers of which did not origin¬ 
ally intend to admit more than a nominal supre¬ 
macy in the house of Cafiet, was evidently less 
compatible with the regular monarchy of Eng¬ 
land. The stern natures of William the Con¬ 
queror and his successors kept in controul the mu¬ 
tinous spirit of their nobles, and reaped the pro¬ 
fit of feudal tenures, without submitting to their 
reciprocal obligations. They counteracted, if I 
may so say, the centrifugal force of that system 
Ijy the application of a stronger power; by pre¬ 
serving order, administering justice, checking the 
growth of baronial influence and riches, with 
habitual activity, vigilance and-severity. Still, 
however, there remained the original principle, 
that allegiance depended conditionally upon good 
treatment, and that an appeal might be lawfully 
made to arms against an oppressive government. 

Nor was this, we may be sure, left for extreme 
necessity, or thought to require a long enduring 
forbearance. In modern times, a king compelled 
by his subjects’ swords to abandon any preten- 
VOL. HI. R 
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CHAP, sion would be supposed to have ceased to reign; 
PART III express recognition of such a right as that 

of insurrection has been j ustly deemed inconsistent 
^coNST * with the majesty of law. But ruder ages had 
ruder sentiments. Force was necessary to repel 
force; and men accustomed to see the king’s au¬ 
thority defied by private riot were not much 
shocked when it was resisted in defence of public 
freedom. 

The Great Charter of Johji was secured by the 
election of twenty-five barons, as conservators of 
the compact. If the king, or the justiciary in his 
absence, should ^♦/ansgress any article, any four 
might deman^ eparation, and on denial carry 
their comggjg the rest of their body. “ And 
those b"tj.gjjg. with all the commons of the land, 
shall distrain and annoy us by every means in their 
power; that is, by seizing our castles, lands and 
possessions, and every other mode, till the wrong 
shall be repaired to their satisfaction; saving our 
person, and our queen and children. And when 
it shall be repaired they shall obey us as before.”* 
It is amusing to see the common law of distress 
introduced upon this gigantic scale ; and the cap¬ 
ture of the king’s castles treated as analogous 
to impounding a neighbour’s horse for breaking 
fences. 

A very curious illustration of this feudal prin¬ 
ciple is found in the conduct of William earl of 
Pembroke, one of the greatest names in our an- 


Bratly's Hist. vol. i. Appendix, p. 148. 
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cient history, towards Henry HI. The king; chap. 
had defied him, which was tantamount to a decla- ^ 
ration of war; allcdging that he had made an 
inroad upon the royal domains. Pembroke main- 
tained that he was not the aggressor, that the king 
had denied him justice, and been the first to in¬ 
vade his territory; on which account he had 
thought himself ab.solved from his homage, and at 
liberty to use force against the malignity of the 
royal advisers. “ Nor would it be for the king’s 
honour,” the earl adds, “ that 1 should submit to 
his will against reason, whereby I should rather 
do wrong to him and to that justice which he is 
bound to administer towards his people: and I 
should give an ill example to all men, in desert- 
mg Justice and right, in compliance with his 
mistaken will. For this would shew that I loved 
my worldly wealth better than justice.” These 
words, with whatever dignity expressed, it may 
be objected, prove only the disposition of an 
angry and revolted earl. But even Henry fully 
admitted the right of taking arms against him¬ 
self, if he had meditated his vassal’s destruction, 
and disputed only the application of this maxim 
to the earl of Pembroke.* 

These feudal notions, which placed the moral 
obligation of allegiance very low, acting under a 
weighty pressure from the real strength of the 
crown, were favourable to constitutional liberty. 


Matt. Paris, p. 330. Lyttleton’s Hist, of Henry 11. vol. iv. p. 41. 

k2 
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CHAP, ing each other’s claims in litigation, which was the 
PART m frequent complaints in parliament, and 

V—gave rise to several prohibitory statutes. By help 
^wsr” of such confederacies, parties were enabled to 
make violent entries upon the lands they claimed, 
which the law itself could hardly be said to dis¬ 
courage.* Even proceedings in courts of justice 
were often liable to intimidation and influence.f 
A practice much allied to confederacies of mainte¬ 
nance, though ostensibly more harmless, was that 
of giving liveries to all retainers of a noble family; 
but it had an obvious tendency to preserve that 
spirit of factious attachments and animosities, 
which it is the general policy of a wise govern¬ 
ment to dissipate. From the first year of Richard 
II. we find continual mention of this custom, with 
many legal provisions against it, but it was never 
abolished till the reign of Henry VII.J 


* If a man was disseised of his 
laud, lie inisht enter upon the clis- 
seisor and rcinsUite liimself witli- 
out course of law. In what case 
tiiis riglitof entry was taken away, 
or tolled, as it was cxpre.ssed, by 
the death or alienation of tlie di.s- 
seisor, is a subject extensive enough 
to occupy two chapters of Ijlile- 
ton. W hat pertains to our inquiry, 
is that by an entry, in the old law¬ 
books, wc must understand an 
siclual repossession of the dis¬ 
seisee, not a suit in ejectment, as 
it is now interpreted, but which is 
a comparatively modern proceed¬ 
ing. Tlie first remedy, says lirit- 
lon, of the disseisee is to collect a 
body of his friends, (recoillcr atnys 
et force) and without delay to cast 
out the disseisors, or at least to 


maintain himself in ^losscssion 
along witli them. c. 44. Tliis 
entry ought indeed by /> Uic. II. 
sfat. i. c. b. to be made jienceably; 
and the justices might assemble 
the posse comitatus, to imprison 
persons entering on lands by vio¬ 
lence, (15 Kic. I'l. c. 2.) but these 
laws imply the facts that made 
tliem necessary. 

t No lord, or other person, by 
20 Uic. II. c. 3., was permitted to 
sit on the bench wit]i the justices 
of assize. Trials were sometimes 
over-awed by armed parlies, who 
endeavoured to prevent their ad¬ 
versaries from appearing, i^aston 
Letters, vol. lii. p. 119. 

I I’rom a passage in the Paston 
Letters, (vol. ii. p. 23.) it appears 
that, far from these acts being re- 
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These associations under powerful chiefs were c ii a p. 
only incidentally beneficial as they tended to with- 
stand the abuses of prerogative. In their more 
usual course, they were designed to thwart the f^oNsr^ 
legitimate exercise of the king’s government in Prevalent 
the administration of the laws. All Europe was 
a scene of intestine anarchy during the middle 
ages ; and though England was far less exposed to 
the scourge of private war than most nations on 
the continent, we should find, could we recover 
the local annals of every country, such an accu¬ 
mulation of petty rapine and tumult, as would 
almost alienate us from the liberty which served 
to engender it. This was the common tenor of 
manners, sometimes so much aggravated as to find 
a place in general history,* more often attested by 
records, during the three centuries that the house 
of Plantagenet sat on the throne. Disseisin, or 
forcible dispossession of freeholds, makes one of 


garded, it was considered as a 
mark of respi^ct 1o the king, when 
he came into a county, for tlie no¬ 
blemen and gentry to incol liiin 
with as many attendants in lively 
as tlicy could muster. Sir Jolm 
I’lLston was to provide twenty men 
ill their livery-gowns, and the duke 
of Norfolk two hundred. This 
illustrates the well-known stoiy 
of Henry VII. and the earl of 
Oxford, and shews the mean and 
oppressive conduct of the king in 
that affair, which llumc has pre¬ 
tended to justify. 

In the first of Kdward 1\'. it is 
said in the roll of ]>arlianiont, 
(vol. V. p. 407.) that “ by ycving 


of hverios and signc.s, conlraiy to 
the statutes and onlinanees made 
aforelyme, mainlonaiince of cjuar- 
rels, extortions, robberies, murders 
been multiplied and continued 
within this reame, to tlic grete dis- 
lurbaunce and inquietation of the 
same.” 

^ Thus to select one pa.ssage 
out of many ; Isodem anno (1 :e 12) 
quidam maligni, fulli quoruiidam 
magnalum praesidio, regis adoles- 
centiam spernenlcs, cl regnum 
perturbare intendenles, in lautaiii 
turbam creverunt, nemora et sal- 
tus occupaverunt, ita qiiod toti 
regno terrori essent. W'alsingham, 
p.'i:J2. 
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C]JA]>. the most considerable articles in our law-books. 

PART iij Highway robbery was from the earliest times a 
sort of national crime. Capital punishments, 
frequent, made little impression on a 
bold and licentious crew, who had at least the 
sympathy ol’ those who had nothing to lose on 
their side, and flattering prospects of impunity. 
We know how long the outlaws of Sherwood 
lived in tradition; men, who, like some of their 
betters, have been permitted to redeem by a few 


* I am aware that in many, pro¬ 
bably a great majority of reported 
cases, lliis word was technically 
used, where some unwarranted 
conveyance, such as a feoffment 
by the tenant for life, was held to 
have wrought a disseisin; or where 
the plaintiff was allowed, for tile 
purpose of a more convenient re¬ 
medy, to feign himself disseised, 
whicli was called disseisin by elec¬ 
tion. But several proofs might be 
brought from the parliamentary 
petitions, and 1 doubt not, if nearly 
looked at, from the Year-books, 
that iti other cases there was an 
actual and violent expulsion. And 
the definition of disseisin in all 
the old writers, such as Britton 
and Littleton, is obviously framed 
upon its primary meaning of vio¬ 
lent dispossession, which the word 
had probably acquired long be¬ 
fore tlie*niore peaceable disseisins, 
if 1 may use the expression, be¬ 
came the subject of the remedy by 
assize. 

I would speak with deference of 
Lord Mansfield s elaborate judge¬ 
ment in Taylor dem. Atkins v. 
Horde, 1 Burrow 107. See.; but 
some positions in it appear to me 
rather loo strongly stat^; and par¬ 


ticularly, that the acceptance of the 
disseisor as tenant by the lord was 
necessary to render tlie disseisin 
icomplete; a condition which I 
have not found hinted in any law¬ 
book. See Butler’s note on Co. 
J.itt. p. 330.; wliere that eminent 
lawyer expresses similar doubts as 
to I^rd .Mansfield’s reasoning. It 
may however be remarked, that 
constructive, or elective dissei.sin.s, 
being of a teclinical nature, were 
more likely to produce cases in 
the ^'ear-books, tlian tho.se accom¬ 
panied with actual violence, whicli 
would commonly turn only on 
matters of fact, and be determined 
by a jury. 

A remarkable instance of violent 
disseisin, amounting in effect to a 
private war, may be found in the 
Pasion Letters, occupying most of 
the fourth volume. One of the 
Pastoii family, claiming a right to 
Cluster Castle, kept {iossessioD 
against the duke of Norfolk, who 
brought a large force, and laid a 
regular siege to the jdacc, till it 
surrendered for want of provisions. 
Two of tlie besiegers were killed. 
It does not appear that any legal 
measures were taken to prevent or 
punish Uiis outrage. 
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acts of generosity the just ignominy of extensive chad. 
crimes. These indeed were the heroes of vulgar 

® PART III 

applause; but when sueh a judge as Sir John 
Fortescue could exult that more Englishmen were knglisii 
hanged for robbery in one year, than French in 
seven, and that “if an Englishman be poor, and 
see another having riches, which may be taken 
from him by might, he will not spare to do so,”* 
it may be perceived how thoroughly these senti¬ 
ments had pervaded the public mind. 

Such robbers, I have said, had flattering pros¬ 
pects of impunity. Besides the general want of 
communication, which made one who had fled 
from his own neighbourhood tolerably secure, 
they had the advantage of extensive forests to 
facilitate their depredations, and prevent detection. 

When outlawed, or brought to trial, the worst 
offenders could frequently purchase charters of 
pardon, which defeated justice in the moment of 
her blow.t Nor were the nobility ashamed to 


• Difference between an Abso¬ 
lute and Limited Monarchy, p. 99. 

t The manner in whicli these 
were obtained, in spite of law, may 
be noticed among the violent 
courses of prerogative. By statute 
2 E. III. c. 2. confirmed by 10 
E. HI. c. 2., the king’s power of 
granting pardons was taken away, 
except in cases of homicide per 
infortunium. Another act, 14 E. 
III. c. l.'i., reciting that the former 
laws in this respect have not been 
kept, declares that all pardons con¬ 
trary to them shall be holden as 
null. This however was disre¬ 
garded like the rest; and the 


commons began tacitly to recede 
from them, and endeavoured to 
compromise the question with the 
crown. By 27 K. lll.stat. 1. c. 2. 
without' adverting to the existing 
provisions, which may therefore 
seem to lie repealed by implica¬ 
tion, it is enacted that in every 
charter of pardon, granted at any 
one’s suggestion, the suggestor’s 
name, and the grounds of hi.-; sug¬ 
gestion shall be ('X[)resscd, that if 
the same be found untrue, it may 
be disallowed. And in 13 It- U. 
stat. 2. c- 1. we arc .'>ur[)iized to 
find the commons requesting that 
pardons might nut be granted, 
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CHAP, patronize men gudJty of every crime. Several 
PACT m P*'®*^^* occur in the rolls. Thus, for ex- 

V—ample, in the 22d of Edward III., the commons 
ENGUsii pray, that “ whereas it i& notorious how robbers 
and malefactors, infest the country, the king would 
charge the great men of* the land, that none such 
be maintained by them, privily or openly, but that 
they lend assistance to arrest and take such ill 
doers.’’ 


if the subject were wholly uuknown 
to the law ; the kinj^ prote.sting in 
reply, that he will save his liberty 
and regality, as his progenitors liad 
done before, but conceding some 
regulations, far less remedial than 
what were provided already by the 
‘?7tli of Ktlward If. Pardons make 
a pretty large bead in Brooke's 
Abridgement, and were undoubt¬ 
edly granted without scruple’'fey‘ 
every one of our kings. A pardon,, 
obtained in a ease of jieculiar atro*' 
city is, the subject of a specific re- 
monslrancc in 2311. VI. Jlot. Pari, 
vol. V. p. 1 11. 

* Rot. Pari. vol. ii. p. 201. A 
strange policy, for which no ra¬ 
tional cause can be allcdged, kept 
Wales, and even C’hcsiiire, distinct 
from the rest of the kingdom. 
Nothing could be more injurious 
to the adjacent countries. Upon 
the credit of their immunity from 
the jurisdiction of theking’s courts, 
tile people of Cheshire broke witli 
armed bands into the neighbouring 
counties, and perpetrated all the 
crimes in their power. Rot. Pari, 
vol. iii. pp. 81. 201. 440. Stat. 

1 II. IV, c. 18. As to the Welsh 
frontier, it was constantly almost 
in a state of war, which a very 
little good sense and benevolence 
in any one of our shepherds would 
have easily prevented, by admitting 


the conquered people to partake in 
ecpial jiriviieges with their fellow- 
subjects. Instead of this, they sa¬ 
tisfied themselves with aggravating 
the mischief by granting legal re¬ 
prisals upon Welslimen. Stat. 2 
11. IV. c. 16. Welslimen were 
absolutely e^■cluded from bearing 
offices in Wales. The Puglish 
living in lljo Kngllsh towns of 
Wales earnestly petition, 23 H. 
VI. Rot. Pari. vol. v. p. 104. 154. 
that this exclusion may he kept in 
force. Complaints of the disor¬ 
derly state of ll»e Welsh frontier 
are repeated as late as 12 Edw. 
IV^ vol. vi. p. 8. 

It is curiou.s that, so early as 15 
Edw. 11, a writ was addressed to 
the earl of Arundel, justiciary of 
Wales, directing him to cause 
twenty-four discreet persons to be 
chosen from the north, and as 
many from the south of that prin¬ 
cipality to serve in parliament. 
Rot. Pari. vol. i. p. 456. And we 
find a similar writ in the 20th of 
the same king. Prynne’s Register, 
4th part. p. 60. Willis says, that 
he has seen a return to one of these 
precepts, much obliterated, but 
from which it appears, that C’on- 
way, Beaumaris, and Carnavon 
returned members. Notitia Par- 
liameularia, vol i. preface, p. 15. 
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It is perhaps the most meritorious part of Ed- chap. 
ward l.’s government, that he bent all his power 
to restrain these breaches of tranquillity. One of 
his salutary provisions is still in constant use, the 
statute of coroners. Another more extensive, and 
though partly obsolete, the foundation of modern 
laws, is the. statute of Winton, which, reciting, 
that “ from day to day robberies, murders, burn¬ 
ings, and theft be more often used than they have 
been heretofore, and felons cannot be attainted by 
the oath of jurors which had rather suffer robberies 
on strangers to pass without punishment, than 
indite the offenders, of whom great part be people 
of the same country, or at least, if the offen¬ 
ders be of another country, the receivers be of 
places near,” enacts that hue and cry shall be made 
upon the commission of a robbery, and that the 
hundred shall remain answerable for the damage, 
unless the felons be brought to justice. It may be 
inferred from this provision, that the ancient law 
of frank-pledge, though retained longer in form, 
had lost its efficiency. By the same act, no 
stranger or suspicious person was to lodge even in 
the suburbs of towns ; the gates were to be kept 
locked from sunset to sunrising ; every host to be 
answerable for his guest; the highways to be 
cleared of trees and underwood for two hundred 
feet on each side; and every man to keep arms, 
according to his substance, in readiness to follow 
the sheriff on hue and cry raised after felons.* 

* Tlio statute of Winton was by ibe sheriffs, 7 It. If - c. 0.after 
confirmctl, and prtHilaimed afrusli uii ara of great disorder. 
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CHAP. The last provision indicates that the robbers plun- 
PAKT III country in formidable bands. One of 

these, in a subsequent part of Edward’s reign, 
™0NST'' burned the town of Boston during a fair, and ob¬ 
tained a vast booty, though their leader had the 
ill fortune not to escape the gallows. 

The preservation of order throughout the country 
was originally entrusted, not only to the sheriff, 
coroner, and constables, but to certain magistrates, 
called conservators of the peace. These, in con¬ 
formity to the democratic character of our Saxon 
government, were elected by the freeholders in 
their county court.* But Edward I. issued com¬ 
missions to carry into effect the statute of Win- 
ton ; and from the beginning of Edward III.’s 
reign, the appointment of conservators was vested 
in the crown, their authority gradually enlarged 
by a series of statutes, and their title changed to 
that of justices. They were empowered to im¬ 
prison and punish all rioters and other offenders, 
and such as they should find by indictment, or 
suspicion, to be reputed thieves or vagabonds; 
and to take sureties for good behaviour from per¬ 
sons of evil fame.'l' Such a jurisdiction was hardly 
more arbitrary than, in a free and civilized age, it 
has been thought fit to vest in magistrates; but it 
was ill endured by a people who placed their 

• Blackslone, vol. i. c. 0. Carte, before these strong acts were 
vol. ii. p. 203. passed. Many petitions of the 

t 1 E. III. stat. ii. c. 16.; 4 commons in Uie 28th E. III., and 
E. III. c. 2.; 34 E. III. c. 1.; 7 other years, complain of it. Rot. 
R. II. c. 5. The institution ex- Pari. vol. ii. 
cited a good 4eal of ill-will, even 
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notions of liberty in personal exemption from cii.ap. 
restraint, rather than any political theory. An 
act having been passed (2 R. II. stat. 2. c. G.) in 
consequence of unusual riots and outrages, en- 
abling magistrates to commit the ring-leaders of 
tumultuary assemblies without waiting for legal 
process till the next arrival of justices of gaol 
delivery, the commons petitioned next year against 
this “ horrible grievous ordinance,” by which 
“ every freeman in the kingdom would be in 
bondage to these justices,” contrary to the great 
charter, and to many statutes, which forbid any 
man to be taken without due course of law.* So 
sensitive was their jealousy of arbitrary imprison¬ 
ment, that they preferred enduring riot and rob¬ 
bery to chastising them by any means that might 
afford a precedent to oppression, or weaken men’s 
reverence for Magna Charta. 

There are two subjects remaining, to which this 
retrospect of the state of manners naturally leads 
us, and which 1 vvould not pass unnoticed, though 
not perhaps absolutely essential to a constitutional 
history; because they tend in a very material 
degree to illustrate the progress of society with 
which civil liberty and regular government are 
closely connected. These are, first, the servitude 
or villenage of the peasantry, and their gradual 


* Rot. Pari. vol. iii. p. 65. It 
may be observed that this act, 2 
E. 11. c. 16. was not founded on a 
petition, but on the king’s answer; 
so that the commons were not real 


parties to it, and accordingly call it 
an ordinance in their present peti¬ 
tion. This naturally increased 
their animosity in trt'ating it its an 
infringement of the subject’s right. 
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chap, emancipation from that condition; and secondly, 
PART in continual increase of commercial intercourse 
with foreign countries. But as the latter topic 
^^Nsr.^ will fell more conveniently into the next part of 
this work, I shall postpone its consideration for 
the present. 

Villenage of In a former passage I have remarked of the 
^e peasan Ajjg]o.Saxon ccorls, that neither their situation 
and“pXai tlicir descendants for the earlier reigns 

extmctioa. (^]jg couquest apjicars to have been mere ser¬ 
vitude. But from the time of Henry II., as we 
learn from Glanvil, the villein so called was abfso- 
lutely dependent upon his lord’s will, compelled 
to unlimited services, and destitute of property, 
not only in the land he held for his maintenance, 
but in his own acquisitions.* If a villein pur¬ 
chased or inherited land, the lord might seize it; 
if he accumulated stock, its possession was equally 
precarious. Against his lord he had no right of 
action; because his indemnity in damages, if he 
could have recovered any, might have been im¬ 
mediately taken away. If he fled from his lord’s 
service, or from the land which he held, a wrk 
issued de nativitate probandii, and the master re¬ 
covered his fugitive by law. His children were 
born to the same state of servitude; and contrary 
to the rule of the civil law, where one parent was 
free, and the other in villenage, the offspring fol¬ 
lowed their father’s condition.f 


* Glanvil, 1. v. c. 5. was bom in servitude; and where 

+ According to Hracton, the the parents lived on a villein te- 
bastard of a nief, or female villein, nement, the children of a nief, even 
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This was certainly a severe lot; yet there are chap. 
circumstances which materially distinguish it from 
slavery. The condition of villenage, at least in 
later times, was perfectly relative; it formed no 
distinct order in the political oeconomy. No man ■ 
was a villein in the eye of law, unless his master 
claimed him: to all others he was a freeman, and 
might acquire, dispose of, or sue for property witli- 
out impediment. Hence Sir E. Coke argues, that 
villeins are included in the 29th article of Magna 
Charta: “ No freeman shall be disseised nor im¬ 
prisoned.”* For murder, rape, or mutilation of 


though married to a freeman, were 
villeins. l.iv.c.21. aiidsce Beame’s 
translation of Glanvil, p. 109. But 
Littleton lays down an opposite 
doctrine, that a bastard was ne¬ 
cessarily free; because, being the 
child of no father in the contem¬ 
plation of law, he could not be 
presumed to inherit servitude from 
any one; and makes no distinc¬ 
tion as to the parent’s residence. 
Sect. BUI. I mt'rcly take notice 
of this change in the law between 
the reigns of Henry HI. and Kd- 
ward I\'. as an instance of the 
bias which the judges shewed in 
favour of personal freedom. Ano¬ 
ther, if wc can rely upon it, is more 
important. In the reign of Henry 
Tl., a freeman marrjing a nief and 
settling on a villein tenement, lost 
the privileges of freedom during 
the time of his occupation; legem 
terras quasi nativus amittit. (Bun- 
vil, 1. v. c. 6. This was consonant 
to the customs of some other 
countries, some of which went far¬ 
ther, and treated such a person 
for ever as a villein. But, on the 
contrary, we find in Britton, a cen¬ 


tury later, tliat the nief herself by 
such a marriage became free dur¬ 
ing the coverture, c. 31. 

* I must confess that f have 
some doubts, how far this was law 
at the cpocli of Magna Charta. 
(Banvil and Braclon both speak 
of the sluhis villeimgtf, as o))])osed 
to that of liberty, and seem to c(m- 
sider it as u eivil condition, not a 
merely personal relation. The civil 
law and the l’'rench treatise of 
Beaumanoir liold the same lan¬ 
guage. And Sir Uobert Cotton 
maintains without hesitation, that 
villeins are not witiiin tiie 29tli 
.section of Magna Charta, “ being 
excluded by the word liber.” Cot¬ 
ton’s Bostlmma, p. 223. Britton 
however, a little after Bracton, 
says that iu an action the villein is 
answerable to all men, and all men 
to him. p. 79. And later jttdge.s, 
in fiivorem libertatis, gave thi.s 
construction to the villein’s situa¬ 
tion, which must therefore he con¬ 
sidered as tlio clear law of ICrig- 
land in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
cenUirie.s. 
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CHAP, his villein, the lord vras indictable at the king’s 
suit; though not for assault or imprisonment 


vm. 


PART III. 


which were within the sphere of his seignorial 


^cojNsf* authority.* 


This class was distinguished into villeins re¬ 
gardant, who had been attached from time imme¬ 
morial to a certain manor, and villeins in gross, 
where such territorial prescription had never ex¬ 
isted, or had been broken. In the condition of 
these, whatever has been said by some writers, I 
can find no manner of difference; the distinction 
was merely technical, and affected only the mode 
of pleading.! The term, in gross, is appropriated 
in our legal language to property held absolutely. 


^Littleton, sect. 180,190. speaks 
only of an appeal in the two former 
cases; but an indictment is a 
fortiori; and he say.s, sect. J04., 
that an indictment, though not an 
appeal, lays against the lord for 
maiming his villein. 

f Gurdon, on Courts Baron, p. 
592., sup])ose.s tlie villein in gross 
to have been tlie Cazzus or Servus 
of early times, a domestic serf, and 
of an inferior species to the cuiti- 
vator, or villein regardant. Un¬ 
luckily Rracton and J.itllelon do 
not confirm this notion, which 
would be convenient enough ; for 
in Domesday Ik)ok there is a 
marked distinction between the 
Servi andA iilani. Blackstone ex- 
resses himself inaccurately when 
e says the xjllein in gross was 
annexed to the person of the lord, 
and transferable by deed from one 
owner to another. By this means 
indeed a villein regardant would 
become a villein in gross, but all 
villeins were alike liable to be sold 


by tlieir owners. I.ittlcton, sect. 
181. Bloinefield’s Norfolk, vol. 
iii. p. 860. Mr. IJargrave sup¬ 
poses that villeins in gross were 
never numerous; (Case of Somer¬ 
set. Howell’s State Trials, vol. xx. 
p. 42.) drawing this inference from 
tlie few cases relative to them, timt 
occur in the Year-books. And 
certainly the form of the writ de 
nativitate probanda, and the pecu¬ 
liar evidence it required, which 
may be found in Fitzherbert’s Na- 
tura Brevium, or in Mr. II.’s ar¬ 
gument, are only applicable to the 
other species. It is a doubtful 
point, whether a freeman could, 
in contemplation of law, become a 
villein in gross; though his con¬ 
fession in a court of record, upon 
a suit already commenced, (for 
this was requisite,) would estop 
him from claiming his liberty; and 
hence Bracton speaks of this pro¬ 
ceeding as a mode by which a free¬ 
man might fall into servitude. 
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and without reference to any other. Thus it is imiap. 
applied to rights of advowsou or of common, when 
possessed simply, and not as incident to any pai'ti- 
cnlar lands. And there can be no doubt, that it 
was used in the same sense for the possession of a 
villein. But there was a class of persons, some¬ 
times inaccurately confounded with villeins, whom 
it is more important to separate. Villenage had a 
double sense, as it related to persons, or to lands. 

As all men were free or villeins, so all lands were 
held by a free or villein tenure. This great divi¬ 
sion of tenures was probably derived from the 
bocland and folkland of Saxon times. As a villein 
might be enfeoffed of freeholds, though they lay 
at the mercy of his lord, so a freeman might hold 
tenements in villenage. In this case, his personal 
liberty subsisted along wdth the burthens of terri¬ 
torial servitude. He w'as bound to arbitrary ser¬ 
vice at the w'ill of the lord, and he might by the 
same will be at any moment dis])ossessed; for such 
was the condition of his tenure. But his chattels 
were secure from seizure, his person from injury^ 
and he might leave the land whenever he pleased.* 

From so disadvantageous a condition as this of 
villenage, it may cause some surprize that the 
peasantry of England should have ever emerged. 

The law incapacitating a villein from acquiring 
property, placed, one would imagine, an insur¬ 
mountable barrier in the way of his enfranchise¬ 
ment. It followed from thence, and is positively 

* Bracton, 1. li. r. 8.; 1. iv. c. 28. LitlUiton, ^pct. 172. 

VOI.. 111. 


s 
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CHAP, said by Glanvil, that a villein could not buy his 
PART m because the price he tendered would 

already belong to his lord.* And even in the case 
o^^free tenants in villenage, it is not easy to com¬ 
prehend how their uncertain and unbounded ser¬ 
vices could ever pass into slight pecuniary com¬ 
mutations; much less how they could come to 
maintain themselves in their lands, and mock the 
lord with a nominal tenure according to the cus¬ 
tom of the manor. 

This, like many others relating to the progress 
of society, is a very obscure inquiry. We can 
trace the pedigree of prinees, fill up the eatalogue 
of towns besieged and provinces desolated, de¬ 
scribe even the whole pageantry of coronations 
and festivals, but we cannot recover the genuine 
history of mankind. It has passed away with 
slight and partial notice by contemporary writers; 
and our most patient industry can hardly at pre¬ 
sent put together enough of the fragments to sug¬ 
gest a tolerably clear representation of ancient 
manners and social life. I cannot profess to un¬ 
dertake what would require a command of books 
as well as leisure beyond my reach; but the fol¬ 
lowing observations may tend a little to illustrate 
our immediate subject, the gradual extinction of 
villenage. 

If we take what may be considered as the sim¬ 
plest case, that of a manor divided into demesne 
lands of the lord’s occupation, and those in the 


* Olanvil, 1, iv. c. .5. 
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tenure of his villeins, performing all the services chap. 
of agriculture for him, it is obvious that his in- 
terest was to maintain just so many of these as his 
estate required for its cultivation. Land, the 
cheapest of articles, was the price of their labour; 
and though the law did not compel him to jiay 
this or any other price, yet necessity, repairing in 
some degree the law’s injustice, made those pretty 
secure of food and dwellings, who were to give 
the strength of their arms for his advantage. But 
in course of time, as alienations of small parcels of 
manors to free tenants came to prevail, the pro¬ 
prietors of land were placed in a new situation 
relatively to its cultivators. The tenements in 
villenage, whether by law or usage, were never ; 
separated from the lordship, while its domain was 
reduced to a smaller extent, through sub-infeuda- 
tions, sales, or demises for valuable rent. The 
purchasers under these alienations had occasion 
for labourers; and these would be free servants in 
respect of such euqdoyers, though in villenage io 
their original lord. As he demanded less of their 
labour, through the diminution of his domain, 
they had more to spare for other masters; and re¬ 
taining the character of villeins and the lands they 
held by that tenure, became hired labourers in 
husbandry for the greater part of the year. It is 
true, that all their earnings were at the lord’s dis¬ 
posal, and that he might have made a profit of 
their labour, when he ceased to require it for his 
own land. But this, which the rapacity of more 
commercial times would have instantly suggested, 
s 2 
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ciiAi*. might escape a feudal superior, who, wealthy be- 
VAUT*iii wants, and guarded by the haughtiness 

s—of ancestry against the love of such pitiful gains, 
^coAST^^ was better pleased to win the affection of his de¬ 
pendants, than to improve his fortune at their 
expense. 

The serviees of villenagc were gradually ren¬ 
dered less onerous and uncertain. Those of hus¬ 
bandry indeed arc naturally uniform, and might 
be anticipated with no small exactness. Lords 
of generous tempers granted indulgences, which 
were either intended to be, or i cadily became per¬ 
petual. And thus, in. the time of Edward I., we 
find the tenants in some manors bound only to 
stated services, as recorded in the lord’s book.* 
Some of these perhaps might be villeins by blood; 
but free tenants in villenagc were still more 
likely to obtain this precision in their services; 
and from claiming a customary right to be entered 
in the court-roll upon the same terms as their pre- 
de.ccssors, prevailed at length to get co])ies of it 
for their security.'!' Proofs of this remarkable 
transformation from tenants in villenagc to copy- 
holders are found in the reign of Henry HI. I 
do not know, however, that they were protected. 


* Diigdale’s Warwicksiiire apud 
Kden’s Stale of the Poor, vol. i. 
p. 13. A passage in another lo¬ 
cal history rather seems to indi¬ 
cate, that some kind of delinquency 
was usually alledged, and some ce¬ 
remony employed, before the lord 
entered on the villein’s land. In 
Oissing manor, 3f) K. III., the 
jury present^ that W. U. a villein 


by blood, was a rebel and ungrate¬ 
ful toward bis lord, for wliicli all 
his tenements vrero seized. >Iis 
offence was the having said that 
the lord kept four stolen sheep in 
his field. IJiomefield’s Norfolk, 
vol. i. p. 114. 

t Gurdon on Courts Baron, p. 
574. 
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at so early an c])och, in the jjossession of their ciiai’. 
estates. But it is said in the year-book of the 42d „ '’l' „ 
of Edward III., to be “admitted for clear law, 
that if the customary tenant or copyholder does 
not perform his services, the lord may seize his 
land as forfeited.’ * It seems implied herein, that 
so long as the copyholder did continue, to perform 
the regular stipulations of his tenure, the. lord was 
not at liberty to divest him of his estate ; and this 
is said to be confirmed by a passage in Britton, 
which has escaped my search ; though latlleton 
intimates, that copyholders could have no remedy 
against their lord.| However in the reign of 
Edward IV., this was pul out of doubt by the 
judges, who permitted the copyholder to bring 
his action of lrcs])ass against the lord for dis¬ 
possession. 

While some of the more fortunate villeins crept 
up into pro[)crty as well as freedom under the 
name of copy holders, the greater part enfranchised 


* Brookes Abridgc'Hi- Teiifiiit 
par copie, 1. By tlic exti'iit-roli of 
the manor of lirisingliam in Nor¬ 
folk in 126-1, it appears that lliere 
were then ninety-four copylioldcrs, 
and six cottagers in vilh'uagc; tlic 
former performing many, Imt dc- 
tenniimte services of labour for the 
lord. BlomefiokVs Norfolk, vol. i. 
p. 34. 

f Liltl. sect. 77. A oojtyholdcr 
without legal remedy may seem 
little better than a tenant in mere 
vilienage, except in name. But 
though from the relation bftw( cn 
the lord and copyholder the latter 
might not be peuintti d to «uc hi'^ 


superior, yn it d(tes not follow 
(hat he might not hnng ins action 
again''l any pcr.'^on acting under tlu) 
ionl\ diicctioii, in winch the de¬ 
fendant conid not setup an illegal 
anthonty; jnst as, alllimigh no 
writ rmiN against the king, his mi¬ 
nisters or oHicers are not jnslilied 
in acting under his command con¬ 
trary to law. 1 wish this note to 
be considered as correcting one in 
my first volume, p. 21.'). where I 
have said that a similar law in 
Vranco rendered tl distinction 
between a serf ainl a homnn; de 
poote link; more than Iheorelical. 
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CHAP, themselves in a different manner. The law, which 
PART ni them so harshly, did not take away the 

means of escape, nor was this a matter of dif- 
^coNsT' ficulty in such a country as England. To this 
indeed the unequal progression of agriculture and 
population in different counties would have natu¬ 
rally contributed. Men emigrated, as theyalways 
must, in search of cheapness or employment, ac¬ 
cording to the tide of human necessities. But 
the villein, who had no additional motive to 
urge his steps away from his native place, might 
well hope to be forgotten or undiscovered, when 
he breathed a freer air, and engaged his voluntary 
labour to a distant master. The lord had indeed 
an action against him; but there was so little 
communication between remote parts of the coun¬ 
try, that it might be deemed his fault or singular 
ill-fortune, if he were compelled to defend him¬ 
self. Even in that case, the law inclined to favour 
him ; and so many obstacles were thrown in the 
way of these suits to reclaim fugitive villeins, that 
they could not have operated materially to retard 
their general enfranchisement.* In one case in¬ 
deed, that of unmolested residence for a year and 
a day within a walled city or borough, the villein 
became free, and the lord was absolutely barred of 
his remedy. This provision is contained even in 
the laws of William the Conqueror, as contained 
in Hoveden, and if it be not an interpolation, may 

* See the rules of pleading and ciiment in thr case of Somerset, 
evidence in questions of villenage Howells State Trials, vol. xx. p. 
fully stated in Mr. Hargrave’s ar- 38. 
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be supposed to have had a view to strengthen the cii A i’. 
population of those jdaccs, which were designed j, 
for garrisons. This law, wlicther of William or 
not, is unequivocally mentioned by (ilanvih* 

Nor was it a mere letter. According to a record 
in the Gth of Edward II., Sir .lohn Clavering sued 
eighteen villeins of his manor of Cossey, for with¬ 
drawing themselves therefrom with their chattels; 
whereupon a writ was directed to them ; but six 
of the number claimed to be freemen, alledgiug 
the conqueror’s charter, and offering to prove that 
they had lived in Norwich, paying scot and lot, 
about thirty years; which claim was admitted.'t' 

By such means, a large proportion of the pea¬ 
santry, before the middle of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, had become hired labourers insteadof villeins. 

We first hear of them, on a grand scale, in an 
ordinance made by Edward III., in the twenty- 
third year of his reign. This was just after the 
dreadful ])estilence of 1348 ; and it recites that 
the number of workjnen and servants having been 
greatly reduced by that calamity, the remainder 
demanded excessive wages fro?n their employers. 

Such an enhancement in tlu; price of labour, 
though founded exactly on the same principles as 
regulate the value of any other commodity, is too 
frequently treated as a sort of crime by lawgivers, 
who seem to grudge the])oorthattransientmeliora- 

” 1. V. c. 5. paired by the statute .'^t K- 111- c. 

+ lilomefiold’s Norfolk, vol. i. 11.; which howcvi-r mit>ht, I 
p.657. 1 know not how far tins should conceive, \ery wt'll >t.ind 
privilcf^e was supposed to be ini- along with it. 
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tion of their lot, which the progress of population, 
orother analogous circumstances, will, without any 
interference, veiy rapidly take away. This ordi- 
therefore enacts, that every man in Eng¬ 
land, of whatever condition, bond or free, of able 
body, and within si.xty years of age, not living of 
his own, nor by any trade, shall be obliged, when 
required, to serve any master who is willing to 
hire him at such wages as wore usually paid 
three years since, or for some time preceding; 
provided, that the lords of villeins or tenants in 
villenagc shall have the preference of their labour, 
so that they retain no more than shall be necessary 
for them. More than these old wages is strictly 
forbidden to be offered, as well as demanded. No 
one is permitted, under colour of charity, to give 
alms to a beggar. And, to make some compensa¬ 
tion to the inferior classes for these severities, 
a clause is inserted, as wise, just, and practicable 
as the rest, for the sale of provisions at reasonable 
prices.* 

This ordinance met with so little regard that a 
statute was made in parliament two years after, 
fixing the wages of all artificers and husbandmen, 
with regard to the nature and season of their 
labour. From this time it became a frequent 
complaint of the commons, that the statute of 
labourers was not kept. The king had in this 
case, probably, no other reason for leaving their 
grievance unredressed, than his inability to change 


Stilt. 2.) E. III. 
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the order of Providence. A silent alteration had giiap. 
been wrought in the condition and character of,, 
the lower classes during the reign of Kdward III. 

Thi.s was tlie effect of increased knowledge and 
refinement, which had been making a considerable 
progress for full half a century, though they did 
not readily permeate the cold region of poverty 
and ignorance. It was natural that the country 
people, or outlandish folk, as they were called, 
should repine at the exclusion from that enjoy¬ 
ment of competence, and security for the fruits of 
their labour, which the inhabitants of towns so 
fully ])ossessed. The fourteenth century was, 
in many parts of Europe, the age when a sense of 
political servitude was most keenly felt. Thus 
the insurrection of the .Jacciuerie in France about 
the year 1358 had the same character, and re¬ 
sulted in a great measure from the same causes as 
that of the English peasants in 1382. And wc 
may account in a similar manner for the demo- 
cratical tone of the French and Flemish cities, and 
for the prevalence of a spirit of liberty in Germany 
and Swisserland. 

I do not know whether we should attribute 
part of this revolutionary concussion to the 
preaching of Wicliffe’s disciples, or look upon 
both one and the other as phaenomena belonging 
to that particular epoch in the progress of society. 

New principles, both as to civil rule and religion, 
broke suddenly upon the uneducated mind, to 
render it bold, presum]ituous and turbulent. But 
at least I make little doubt that the dislike of 
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CHAP, ecclesiastical power, which spread so rapidly 
^'Hong the people at this season, connected itself 
with a spirit of insubordination and an intolerance 
^tokst'' political subjection. Both were nourished by 
the same teaehcrs, the lower secular clergy; and 
however distinct we may think a religious refor¬ 
mation from a civil anarchy, there was a good 
deal common in the language, by which the 
populace were inflamed to either one or the other. 
Even the scriptural moralities which were then 
exhibited, and which became the foundation of 
our theatre, aft'orded fuel to the spirit of sedition. 
The common original, and common destination of 
mankind, with every other lesson of equality 
which religion supplies to humble or to console, 
were displayed with coarse and glaring features in 
these representations. The familiarity of such 
ideas has deadened their effect u})on our minds; 
but when a rude peasant, surpriziugly destitute of 
religious instruction during that corrupt age of the 
church, was led at once to these impressive truths, 
we cannot be astonished at the intoxication of 
mind they produced.* 


* I have been more influenced 
by natural probabilities than losti- 
inony, in ascribing this efi'cct to 
^Viclifte’s innovations, because the 
historians are prejudiced witnesses 
against him. Several of them de¬ 
pose to the connection between his 
opinions and the rebellion of 1382; 
especially VValsingbain, p. 288. 
This implies no reflection upon 
Wicliffe, anymore than the crimes 
of the anabaptists in Munster do 
upon Luther. Every one knows 


the distich of .lohn Hull, ivhich 
eoinjirehend.s the essence of reli¬ 
gions democracy; “ When 7\dara 
delved and Eve span, Wliere was 
then the gentlemanThe ser¬ 
mon of this priest, as related by 
Walsinghain, p. 275. derives its 
argument for equality from the 
common origin of the species. IJe 
is said to have been a disciple of 
AViclifle. 7'urner’s Hist, of Eng¬ 
land, vol. in ]). 420. 
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Though I believe that, compared at least with chap. 
the aristocracy of other countries, the English 
lords were guilty of very little cruelty or injustice, 
yet there were circumstances belonging to that 
period which might tempt them to deal more 
hardly than before with their peasantry. The 
fourteenth century was an age of greater magnifi¬ 
cence than those which had preceded, in dress, in 
ceremonies, in buildings; foreign luxuries were 
known enough to excite an eager demand among 
the higher ranks, and yet so scarce as to yield 
inordinate prices; while the land-holders were on 
the other hand impoverished by heavy and un¬ 
ceasing taxation. Hence it is probable that ava¬ 
rice, as commonly happens, had given birth, to 
oppression; and if the gentry, as I am inclined to 
believe, had become more attentive to agricultural 
improvements, it is reasonable to conjecture, that 
those whose tenure obliged them to unlimited 
services of husbandry vere more harrassed, than 
under their wealthy and indolent masters in pre¬ 
ceding times. 

The storm that almost swept away all bulwarks 
of civilized and regular society seems to have been 
long in collecting itself. Perhaps a more sagacious 
legislature might have contrived to disperse it; 
but the commons only jiresented complaints of the 
refractoriness with which villeins and tenants in 
villenage received their due services;* and the 
exigencies of government led to the fatal poll-tax 


Stilt. 1 R. II. c. 6.; Rot. Pari. vol. iii. p. 21- 
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CHAP, of a groat, which was the proximate cause of the 
PAiiT HI insurrection. By the demands of these rioters, we 
perceive that territorial servitude was far from 
'cffiv’ST'* ^ixtinct: but it should not be hastily concluded 
that they were all personal villeins, for a large 
proportion were Kentish-meu, to whom that con¬ 
dition could not have applied; it being a good 
bar to a writ de nativitate probanda, that the 
party’s father was born in the county of Kent.* 
After this tremendous rebellion, it might be 
expected that the legislature would use little in¬ 
dulgence towards the lower commons. Such un¬ 
happy tumults are doubly mischievous, not more 
from the immediate calamities that attend them, 
than from the fear and hatred of the peojde which 
they generate in the elevated classes. The gene¬ 
ral charter of manumission extorted from the king 
by the rioters at Blackheath was annulled by pro¬ 
clamation to the sheriffs and this revocation ap¬ 
proved by the lords and commons in parliament; 
who added, as was very true, that such enfran¬ 
chisement could not be made without their con¬ 
sent; “ which they would never give to save 
themselves from perishing altogether in one 
day.’ ;!; Riots were turned into treason by a law 
of the same parliament.^ By a very harsh statute 


'* 30 K. I., ill Fitzhcrbrrt. \’il* 
lenage, apud ]-umbard’s I’eranthu- 
lation of Kent, p. C32. Somner on 
Gavelkind, p. 72. 

t llymer, t. vii. p. 316., &c. 
The king holds this bitter language 
to the villeins of Kssex, after the 
death of Tyler and execution of 


the other leaders had disconcerted 
them: Rustici quidem fuistis et 
estis, in bondagio permanebitis, 
non ut haclenus, sed incomparabi- 
liter viliori, &.c. Walsingham, p. 
269. 

J Rot. Pari. vol. iii. p. 100. 

^ S R. II. c. 7. Tlie words are. 
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ill the 12 th of Kichard II., 110 servant or labourer 
could depart, even at the expiration of his service, 
from the hundred in which he lived witliout per¬ 
mission under the king’s seal; nor might any who 
had been bred to husbandry till twelve years old 
exercise any other ealling.* A few years after¬ 
wards, the coniinons petitioned that villeins might 
not put their children to school, in order to ad¬ 
vance them by the church; “ and this i'or the ho¬ 
nour of all the freemen of the kingdom.” In the 
same parliament they complained, that villeins 
fly to cities and boroughs, whence their masters 
eamiot recover them; and, if they attempt it, arc 
hindered by the people: and prayed that the lords 
might seize their villeins in such places, without 
regard to the franchises thereof. But on both 
these petitions the king put in a ncgative.f 
From henceforward we find little notice taken 
of villenage in parliamentary records, and there 
seems to have been a rapid tendency to its entire 
abolition. But the fifteenth century is barren of 
materials; and we can only infer that as the same 
causes, which in Edward IIl.’s time had con¬ 
verted a large portion of the peasantry into free 


riot et rumour nuufrvh ^anltlablc^ ; 
rather a general way of creating a 
new treason; but panic puts an 
end to jealousy. 

* 12 11. 11. c. 3. 

i Hot. Pari. 15R. II. vol.lii. p. 
294. 296. The statute 7 II. IV. 
c. 17. enacts that no one shall put 
his son or daughtei apprentice to 


any traile in a borough, unless he 
have land «>r rent to iht* value of 
twenty slnllings a year, but that 
any one may put his children to 
.school. The reason assigned is 
the scarcity of labourers in hus¬ 
bandry, in consequence of iieoplo 
living in Upland apprenticing tlieir 
children. 


CIIA \\ 
Vlli. 

VAliT III. 

KNdLlSH 
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c If A i>. labourers, still continued to operate, they must 
PAKMii have extinguished the whole system of 

—personal and territorial servitude. The latter in- 
^«)xst!' essentially changed by the establish¬ 

ment of the law of copyhold. 

I cannot presume to conjecture in what degree 
voluntary manumission is to be reckoned among 
the means that contributed to the abolition of 
villenage. Charters of enfranchisement were very 
common upon the continent. They may per¬ 
haps have been less so in England. Indeed the 
statute de donis must have operated very injuri¬ 
ously to prevent the enfranchisement of villeins 
regardant, who were entailed along with the 
land. Instances however occur from time to 


time; and we cannot expect to discover many. 
One appears as early as the 15th year of Henry 
III., who grants to all persons born or to be born 


within his village of Contishall, that they shall be 
free from all villenage in body and blood, paying 
an aid of twenty shillings to knight the king’s 
eldest son, and six shillings a year as a quit rent.* 
So, in the 12th of Edward III., certain of the 


king’s villeins are enfranchised on payment of a 
fine.f In strictness of law, a fine from the villein 


for the sake of enfranchisement was nugatory, 
since all he could possess was already at his lord’s 
disposal. But custom and equity might easily 


* Blomelield’s Norfolk, vol. iii. 
p. 571. 


+ Rympr, t. v. p. 44. 
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introduce different maxims; and it was plainly 
for the lord’s interest to encourage his tenants in 
the acquisition of money to redeem themselves, 
rather than to quench the exertions of their in¬ 
dustry by availing himself of an extreme right. 
Deeds of enfranchisement occur in the reigns of 


C II A i>. 
vui. 

PART 111. 

ENGI.lSIl 

WIONST. 


Mary and Elizabeth;* and perhaps a commission 
of the latter princess in 1574, directing the enfran¬ 
chisement of her bondmen and bondwomen on 
certain manors upon payment of a fine, is the last 
unequivocal testimony to the existence of villen- 
age;t though it is highly probable that it ex¬ 
isted in remote parts of the country some time 
longer.:]; 

From this general view of the English consti¬ 
tution, as it stood about the time of Henry VI., 
we must turn our eyes to the political revolutions 
which clouded the latter years of his reign. The 
minority of this inince, notwithstanding the vices 
and dissensions of his court and the inglorious 


of 

Ilcniy YI. 


■' (Jurdon on Covirts liamu, p. 
596. Madox, I’ormulare An- 
glicanuiH, p. 420 I5an ington on 
Aucienl Staliitcs, p. 276. Il is 
said in a modern book, that villen- 
age was very rare in Scotland, and 
even that no instance exists in re¬ 
cords, of an estate sold with the 
labourers and their families at¬ 
tached to the soil. Pinkerton’s 
Hist, of Scotland, vol. i. p. I4T. 
Hut Mr. (!lialmcrs, in his Cale¬ 
donia, has brought several proofs 
tlml this assertion i.s too general. 

t B.irrington, ubi supra, from 
Rymer. 

I Tliore are several later cases 
reported, wherein villenagc was 


pleaded, and one of tlicin as late as 
the 15lh of .Tames f. (Noy, p. 27.) 
See Hargrave’s argument, State 
Trials, vol. xx. p. 41. Hut these 
are so bri«‘fly stated, that it is dif¬ 
ficult in general to understand 
them. It is obvious, however, 
tiiat judgment was in no case 
given in favour of the plea; so 
that we can infer nothing a.s to the 
actual continuance of villenage. 

It is remarkable, and may be 
deemed by some persons a proof 
of legal pedantry, that Sir K. (Joke, 
while he dilates on the law of vil- 
lenage, never intimates that it was 
become antiquated. 
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CHAP, discomfiture of our arms in France, was not per- 
haps a calamitous period. The country grew 
more wealthy: the law was, on the wdiolc, better 
^cmNsT* power of parliament more complete 

and effectual than in preceding times. But 
Henry's weakness of understanding, becoming 
evident as he reached manhood, rendered his 
reign a j)erpetual minority. His marriage with a 
princess of strong mind, but ambitious and vindic¬ 
tive, rather tended to weaken the government, and 
to accelerate his downfall; a certain reverence 
that had been ])aid to the gentleness of the king’s 
disposition being overcome by her unpopularity. 
By degrees Henry’s natural feebleness degene¬ 
rated almost into fatuity; and this unhappy con¬ 
dition seems to have overtaken him, nearly about 
the time when it became an arduous task to with¬ 
stand the assault in preparation against his govern¬ 
ment. This may |jroperly introduce a great con¬ 
stitutional subject, to which some peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances of our own age have imjjeriously di¬ 
rected the consideration of parliament. Though 
the proceedings of 1788 and )8l() arc undoubtedly 
precedents of far more authority than any that 
can be derived from our ancient history, yet as 
the seal of the legislature has not yet been set 
upon this controversy, it is not perhaps altogether 
beyond the possibility of future discussion; and at 
least it cannot be uninteresting to look back on 
those parallel or analogous cases, by which the 
deliberations of parliament upon the question of 
regency were guided. 
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While the kings of England retained their con- c ii a p. 
tinental dominions, and were engaged in the wars 
to which those gave birth, they were of course 
frequently absent from this country. U])on such 
occasions, the administration seems at first to have Historical 
devolved otficially on the justiciary, as chief ser- "f 

•J J J ^ regencies: 

vant of the crown. But Henry 111. began the 
practice of appointing lieutenants, or guardians of 
the realm (custodes regni), as they were more during ti.c 
usually termed, by way of temporary substitutes. ourkiiig.sin 
They were usually nominated by the king with- 
out consent of parliament; and their office carried 
with it the right of exercising all the prerogatives 
of the crown. It was of course determined by the 
king’s return; and a distinct statute was necessary 
in the reign of Henry V., to provide that a parlia¬ 
ment called by the guardian of the realm during 
the king’s absence should not be dissolved by 
that event.* The most remarkable circumstance 
attending those lieutenancies was that they were 
sometimes conferred on the heir apparent during 
his infancy. The Black Prince, then duke of 
Cornwall, was left guardian of the realm in 1339, 
when he was but ten years old ;f and Richard his 
son, when still younger, in 1372, during Edward 
Hl.’s last expedition into France.^, 

These do not however bear a very close analogy 
to regencies in the stricter sense, or substitutions 
during the natural incapacity of the sovereign. 

* 8 II. V. c. 1. appointed to open parliamtjnt. ilot. 

t ITiis prince having been sent Varl. 13 K. III. vol. ii. p. 107. 
to Antwerp, six commissioners were X Rymer, t. vi. p. 748. 

VOL. III. T 
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CHAP. Of such there had been several instances, before 
paVtui necessary to supply the deficiency 

arising from Henry’s derangement. 1. At the 
death of John, William carl of Pembroke assumed 
At the ac- of rector regis ct regni, with the consent 

Heniyin loyul baroiis who had just proclaimed the 

’ young king, and probably conducted the govern¬ 
ment in a great measure by their advice.* But 
the circumstances were too critical, and the time 
is too remote, to give this precedent any material 
ofEdwara Weight. 2. Edward I. being in Sicily at his fa- 
’ ther’s death, the nobility met at the Temple church, 
as we are informed by a contemporary writer, and, 
after making a new great seal, appointed the arch- 
bisho]i of York, Edward earl of Cornwall, and 
the earl of Glocester, to be ministers and guardians 
of the realm; who accordingly conducted the ad¬ 
ministration in the king’s name until his return.f 
It is here observable, that the earl of Cornwall, 
though nearest prince of the blood, was not sup¬ 
posed to enjoy any superior title to the regency, 
wherein he was associated with two other nobles. 
But while the crown itself was hardly acknow¬ 
ledged to be unquestionably hereditary, it would 
be strange if any notion of such a right to the 
ofEdward regency had been entertained. 3. At the acces- 
sion ofEdward III., then fourteen years old, the 
parliament, which was immediately summoned, 
nominated four bishops, four earls, ar ' six barons 


* Matt. Paris, p. 243. dy’s History of England, vol. ii. 

t Matt. Westmonast. ap. Bra- p. 1. 
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as a standing council, at the head of which the chap. 
earl of Lancaster seems to have been placed, to 
advise the king in all business of government. It 
was an article in the charge of treason, or, as 
was then styled, of accroaching royal power, 
against Mortimer, that he intermeddled in the 
king’s household without the assent of this coun¬ 
cil.* They may be deemed therefore a sort of 
parliamentary regency, though the duration of 
their functions does not seem to be defined. 

4. The proceedings at the commencement of the of Richard 
next reign are more worthy of attention. Edward 
HI. dying June 21, 1377, the keepers of the 
great .seal next day, in absence of the chan¬ 
cellor beyond sea, gave it into the young king’s 
hands before his council. He immediately de¬ 
livered it to the duke of Lancaster, and the duke 
to Sir Nicholas Bonde for safe custody. Four 
days afterwards, the king in council delivered the 
seal to the bishop of St. Davids, who affixed it the 
same day to divers letters patent, j- Richard was 
at this time ten years and six mouths old; an age 
certainly very unfit for the personal execution 
of sovereign authority. Yet he was supposed 
capable of reigning without the aid of a regency. 

This might be in virtue of a sort of magic as¬ 
cribed by lawyers to the great seal, the possession 
of which bars all further inquiry, and renders any 
government legal. The practice of modern times, 
requiring the constant exercise of the sign manual, 

* Rot. Pari. vol. ii. p. 52. 

T 2 


t Rymer, t. vii. p. 171. 
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CHAP, has made a public confession of incapacity neces- 
PAiu^ui many cases, where it might have been 

concealed or overlooked in earlier periods of the 
^ constitution. But, though no one was invested 
with the office of regent, a council of twelve was 
named by the prelates and peers at the king’s 
coronation, July 16, 1377, without whose concur¬ 
rence no public measure was to be carried into 
effect. I have mentioned in another place the 
modifications introduced from time to time by 
parliament, which might itself be deemed a great 


council of regency during the first years of 
Richard. 


5. The next instance is at the accession of 
Henry VI. This prince was but nine months old 
at his father’s death ; and whether from a more 
evident incapacity for the conduct of govern¬ 
ment in his case than in that of Richard II., 
or from the progress of constitutional principles 
in the forty years elapsed since the latter’s acces¬ 
sion, far more regularity and deliberation were 
shewn in supplying the defect in the execu¬ 
tive authority. Upon the news arriving that 
Henry V. was dead, several lords spiritual and 
temporal assembled, on account of the imminent 
necessity, in order to preserve peace, and pro¬ 
vide for the exercise of offices appertaining to 
the king. These peers accordingly issued com¬ 
missions to judges, sheriffs, escheators and others 
for various purposes, and writs for a new par¬ 
liament. This was opened by commission under 
the great seal directed to the duke of Glocester, 
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in the usual form, and with the king’s teste.* chat. 
Some ordinances were made in this parliament bv 

1 , ■’ PAllT HI. 

the duke oi Glocester as commissioner, and some v— 
in the king’s name. The acts of the peers who 
had taken on themselves the administration, and 
summoned parliament were confirmed. On the 
twenty-seventh day of its session, it is entered 
upon the roll, that the king, “ considering his 
tender age, and inability to direct in person the 
concerns of his realm, by assent of lords and 
commons, appoints the duke of Bedford, or, in his 
absence beyond sea, the duke of Glocester, to be 
protector and defender of the kingdom and Eng¬ 
lish church, and the king’s chief counsellor.” 

Letters patent were made out to this effect: the 
appointment being however expressly during the 
king’s pleasure. Sixteen counsellors were named 
in parliament to assist the protector in his ad¬ 
ministration; and their concurrence was made 
necessary to the removal and appointment of 
officers, except some inferior patronage sjiccifically 
reserved to the protector. In all important busi¬ 
ness that should pass by order of council, the 
whole, or major part, were to be present; “but if 
it were such matter that the king hath been ac¬ 
customed to be counselled of, that then the said 
lords proceed not therein without the advice of 
my lords of Bedford or Glocester.” !' A few more 
counsellors were added by the next parliament. 


Hot. [’arl. vol. iv. p. 16!). 


t p. 174. 176. 
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CHAP, and divers regulations established for their ob- 
vin. 

PART III. servance. 

This arrangement was in contravention of the 
^^QjJ'^.late king’s testament which had conferred the re¬ 
gency on the duke of Glocester, in exclusion of 
his elder brother. But the nature and spirit of 
these proceedings will be better understood by a 
remarkable passage in a roll of a later parliament; 
where the house of lords, in answer to a request of 
Gloccstcr, that he might know what authority he 
possessed as protector, remind him that in the first 
parliament of the king.f “ ye desired to have had 
ye governaunce of yis land; affermyng yat hit 
belonged unto you of rygzt, as well by ye mene 
of your birth, as by ye laste wylle of ye kyrig yat 
was your broyer, whome God assoile; alleggyng 
for you such groundes and motyves as it was yought 
to your discretion made for your intent; where¬ 
upon, the lords spiritual and temporal assembled 
there in parliament, among which were there my 
lordes your uncles, the bishop of Winchester that 
now liveth, and the duke of Exeter, and your 
cousin the earl of March that be gone to God, and 
of Warwick, and other in great number that now 
live, had great and long deliberation and advice, 
searched precedents of the governail of the land in 


• IJol. Varl. vol. iv. p. 201. 
f I follow llic ortlio^rapliy of 
iho roll, which I liopo will nol be 
inconvenient to the reader. ^Vhy 
thi«: orthograjtliy, from obsolete 
and difficult, so frequently becomes 
almost modern, as will appear in 
the course of these extracts, I can¬ 


not conjectun-. Tlic usual irregu¬ 
larity of ancient spelling is hardly 
suflicient to account for such va¬ 
riations; but if there be any 
error, it belongs to the superin- 
leiidants of that publication, and 
is not mine. 
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time and case semblable, when kings of this land c ii a i>. 
have been tender of age, took also information of ni 
the laws of the land, of such persons as be notably 
learned therein, and finally found your said desire 
not caused nor grounded in precedent, nor in the 
law of the laud; the which the king that dead is, 
in his life nor might by his last will nor otherwise 
altre, change, nor abroge, without the assent of 
the three estates, nor commit or grant to any per¬ 
son governance or rule of this laud longer than he 
lived; but on that other behalf, the said lords 
found your said desire not according w'ith the laws 
of this land, and against the right and fredome of 
the estates of the same land. Howe were it, that 
it be not thought, that any such thing wittingly 
proceeded of your intent; and nevertheless to 
keep peace and tranquillity, and to the intent to 
ease and appease you, it was advised and ap])ointed 
by authority of the king, assenting the three estates 
of this land, that ye in absence of my lord your 
brother of Bedford, should be chief of the king’s 
council, and devised unto you a name difl’erent 
from other counsellors, not the name of tutor, 
lieutenant, governor, nor of regent, nor no name 
that should im])ort authority of governance of the 
land, but the name of protector and defensor, 
which importeth a personal duty of attendance to 
the actual defence of the land, as well against ene¬ 
mies outward, if case rerpiircd, as against rebels 
inward, if any were, that God forbid; granting 
you therewith certain power, the which is speci¬ 
fied and contained in an act of the said parliament. 
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CHAP, to endure as long as it liked the king. In the 
PAKT in intent of the said estates had been, 

that ye more power and authority should have had, 
'const” should have been expressed therein; to the 
which appointment, ordinance, and act, ye then 
agreed you as for your person, making neverthe* 
less protestation, that it was not your intent in 
any wise to deroge, or do prejudice unto my lord 
your brother of Bedford by your said agreement, 
as toward any right that he would pretend or 
claim in the governance of this land, and as to¬ 
ward any pre-eminence that you might have or 
belong unto you as chief of council, it is plainly 
declared in the said act and articles, subscribed by 
my said lord of Bedford, by yourself, and the 
other lords of the council. But as in parliament 
to which ye be called upon your faith and ligeance 
as duke of Glocester, as other lords be, and not 
otherwise, we know no power nor authority that 
ye have, other than ye as duke of Glocester should 
have, the king being in parliament, at years of 
mest discretion: We marvailing with all our hearts, 
that considering the open declaration of the autho¬ 
rity and power belonging to my lord of Bedford, 
and to you in his absence, and also to the king’s 
council, subscribed purely and sim]dy by my said 
lord of Bedford, and by you, that you should in any 
wise be stirred or moved not to content you there¬ 
with, or to pretend you any other: Namely consider¬ 
ing that the king, blessed be our lord, is sith the 
time of the said power granted unto you, far gone 
md grown in person, in wit and understanding, and 
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like with the grace of God to occupy his own chap. 
royal power within few years: And forasmuch 
considering the things and causes abovesaid, and 
other many that long were to write, We lords 
aforesaid pray, exhort and require you, to content 
you with the power abovesaid and deelared, of 
the which my lord your brother of Bedford, the 
king’s eldest uncle, contented him; and that ye 
none larger power desire, will, nor use; giving 
you this that is aboven written for our answer to 
your foresaid demand, the which we will dwell 
and abide with, withouten variance or changing. 

Over this beseeching and jiraying you in our most 
humble and lowly wise, and also requiring you in 
the king’s name, that ye, according to the king’s 
commandment, contained in his writ sent unto 
you in that behalf, come to this his present par¬ 
liament, and intend to the good effect and speed 
of matters to be demesned and treted in the same, 
like as of right ye owe to do.”* 

It is evident, that this plain, or rather rude ad¬ 
dress to the duke of Glocester, was dictated by 
the prevalence of Cardinal Beaufort’s party in 
council and parliament. But the transactions in 
the former parliament are not unfairly represented; 
and comparing them with the passage extracted 
above, we may perhaps be entitled to infer: l.That 
the king does not possess any constitutional pre¬ 
rogative of appointing a regent during the mino¬ 
rity of his successor; and 2. That neither the heir 
presumptive, nor any other person, is entitled to 


Hot. Purl. 0 II. VJ. ^ol. iv. p. 32C. 
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CHAP, exercise the royal prerogative during the king’s 
PARiMii by parity of reasoning, his infirmity,) 

'-'-v-w nor to any title that conveys them; the sole right 
^coNsr determining the persons by whom, and fixing 
the limitations under which, the executive govern¬ 
ment shall be conducted in the king's name and 
behalf, devolving upon the great council of par¬ 
liament. 

The expression used in the lords’ address to the 
duke of Glocester relative to the young king, that 
he was far gone and grown in person, wit and 
understanding, was not thrown out in mere flat¬ 
tery. In two years the party hostile to Gloces- 
ter’s influence had gained ground enough to abro¬ 
gate his office of protector, leaving only the 
honorary title of chief counsellor.* For this the 
king’s coronation, at eight years of age, was 
thought a fair pretence; and undoubtedly the loss 
of that exceedingly limited authority which had 
been delegated to the protector could not have 
impaired the strength of government. This was 
conducted as before by a selfish and disunited 
council; but the king’s name was sufficient to 
legalize their measures, nor docs any objection 
appear to have been made in parliament to such a 
mockery of the name of monarchy. 

Henry's In tlic year 1454, the thirty-second of Henry’s 
™Dgcment. rcigii, liis Unhappy malady, transmitted perhaps 
from his maternal grandfather, assumed so decided 
a character of derangement or imbecility, that par¬ 
liament could no longer conceal from itself the ne- 


* 8 II. \'r. viil, iv. |). 336. 
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cessity of a more efficient ruler. This assembly, chap. 
which had been continued by successive proroga- 
tions for nearly a year, met at Westminster on the 
14th of February, when the session was opened by 
the Duke of York, as king’s commissioner. Kemp, 
archbishop of Canterbury and chancellor of Eng¬ 
land, dying soon afterwards, it w^as judged proper 
to acquaint the king at Windsor by a deputation 
of twelve lords with this and other subjects con¬ 
cerning his government. In fact, perhaps, this 
was a pretext chosen in order to ascertain his real 
condition. These peers reported to the lords’ 
house, two days afterwards, that they had opened 
to his majesty the several articles of their message, 
but “ could get no answer ne sign for no prayer ne 
desire,” though they repeated their endeavours at 
three different interviews. This report, with the 
instruction on which it was founded, was, at their 
prayer, entered of record in ]iarliament. Upon so Date of 
authentic a testimony of their sovereign’s infir- protocto* 
mity, the peers, adjourning two days for solemnity 
or deliberation, “ elected and nominated Kichard 
duke of York to be protector and defender of the 
realm of England, during the king's pleasure.” 

The duke, protesting his insufficiency, requested, 

“ that in this present parliament, and by authority 
thereof, it be enacted, that of yourself and of your 
ful and mere disposition, ye desire, name and call 
me to the said name and charge, and that of any 
presumption of myself, 1 take them not upon me, 
but only of the due and humble obeisance that I 
owe to do unto the king, our most dread and 
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CHAP, sovereign lord, and to you the peerage of this 
m whom by the occasion of the infirmity of 

our said sovereign lord resteth the exercise of his 
i-Nmasu authority, whose noble commandments I am as 
ready to perform and obey, as any his liegeman 
alive, and that at such time as it shall please our 
blessed Creator to restore his most noble person to 
healthful disposition, it shall like you so to declare 
and notify to his good grace.” To this protesta¬ 
tion the lords answered, that for his and their 
discharge, an act of parliament should be made, 
conformably to that enacted in the king’s infancy, 
since they were compelled by an equal necessity 
again to chuse and name a protector and defender. 
And to the duke of York’s request to be informed 
how far the power and authority of his charge 
should extend, they replied, that he should be 
chief of the king’s council, and “devised therefore 
to the said duke a name different from other coun¬ 
sellors, not the name of tutor, lieutenant, governor, 
nor of regent, nor no name that shall import au¬ 
thority of governance of the land; but the said 
name of protector and defensor;” and so forth, 
according to the language of their former address 
to the duke of Glocester. An act was passed ac¬ 
cordingly, constituting the duke of York protector 
of the church and kingdom, and chief counsellor 
of the king during the latter’s pleasure; or until 
the prince of Wales should attain years of discre¬ 
tion, on whom the said dignity was immediately 
to devolve. The patronage of ceitain spiritual 
benefices was reserved to the protector, according 
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to the precedent of the kin|^'s minority, which chat. 
parliament was resolved to follow in every parti- ''***' 

‘ r I'ARTIII. 

cular.* 

It may be conjectured, by the provision made 
in favour of the prince of Wales, then only two 
years old, that the king’s condition was supposed 
to be beyond hope of restoration. But in about 
nine months, he recovered sufiScient speech and 
recollection to supersede the duke of York’s pro- 
tectoratc.t The succeeding transactions arc mat¬ 
ter of familiar, though not, perhaps, very perspi¬ 
cuous history. The king was a prisoner in his 
enemies’ hands after the affair at St. Albans,j; 
when parliament met in July 1455. In this ses¬ 
sion little was done, except renewing the strongest 
oaths of allegiance to Henry and his family. But 
the two houses meeting again after a prorogation 
to November 12, during which time the duke of 
York had strengthened his party, and was ap¬ 
pointed by commission the king’s lieutenant to 
open the parliament, a proposition was made by 
the commons, that “whereas the king had deputed 


* Hot. I’arl. vol. v. p.241. 
f Paston Jjetters, vol. i. p. 81. 
Tlie proofs of sound mind Riven in 
this letter arc not very decisive, 
but the wits of sovereigns arc never 
weighed in golden scales. 

t This may seem an improper 
appellation for what is usually 
termed a battle, wherein 5000 
men arc said to have fallen. Hut 
I rely here upon my faithful guide, 
the I^aston Letters, p. 100. one of 
which, written immediately after 


the engagement, says that only six 
score were killed. Surely thi.s t(‘s- 
tiinony oulweiglis a thousand ordi¬ 
nary clironiclers. And the nature 
of the action, which was a sudden 
attack on the town of St. Albans, 
without any pitched combat, ren¬ 
ders the larger number im]»iobu- 
ble. Whethamslede, himself ahhol 
of St. Albans at the time, makes 
the duke of Vork's army but 3000 
fighting men. p. 352. 
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CHAI*. the duke of York as his commissioner to proceed 
PART m parliament, it was thought by the com- 

mons, that if the king hereafter could not attend 
^coiI’sT'* protection of the country, an able person 

should be appointed protector, to whom they 
might have recourse for redress of injuries; espe¬ 
cially as great disturbances had lately arisen in 
the west through the feuds of the earl of Devon¬ 
shire and lord Donvile.* The archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury answered for the lords, that they would 
take into consideration what the commons had 
suggested. Two days afterwards, the latter ap¬ 
peared again with a request conveyed nearly in 
the same terms. Upon their leaving the chamber, 
the archbishop, who was also chancellor, moved 
the peers to answer what should be done in re¬ 
spect of the request of the commons; adding that 
“ it is understood, that they will not further pro¬ 
ceed in matters of parliament, to the time that 
they have answer to their desire and request.” 
This naturally ended in the rc-appointinent of the 
duke of York to his charge of protector. The 
commons indeed were determined to bear no de¬ 
lay. As if ignorant of what had been resolved in 
consequence of their second request, they urged 
it a third time, on the next day of meeting; and 
received for answer that “ the king our said sove¬ 
reign lord, by the advice and assent of his lords 
spiritual and temporal being in this present par¬ 
liament, had named and desired the duke of York 


See some account of these in Fasten Letters, vol. i. p. 114. 
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to be protector and defensor of this land.” It is chap. 
worthy of notice that in these words, and indeed 
in efiect, as appears by the whole transaction, the s.- 
house of ])eers assumed an exclusive right of 
chusing the protector, though in the act passed to 
ratify their election, the commons’ assent, as a 
matter of course, is introduced. The last year’s 
precedent was followed in the present instance, 
excepting a remarkable deviation; instead of the 
words “during the king’s pleasure,” the duke 
was to hold his office “until he should be dis¬ 
charged of it by the lords in parliament.”*’ 

This extraordinary clause, and the slight alle¬ 
gations on which it was thought fit to substitute 
a vicegerent for the reigning monarch, arc suffi¬ 
cient to prove, even if the common historians were 
silent, that wliatever passed as to this second pro¬ 
tectorate of the duke of York was altogether of a 
revolutionary complexion. In the actual circum¬ 
stances of civil blood already spilled and the king 
in caj)tivity, we may justly wonder that so much 
regard was shewn to the regular forms and prece¬ 
dents of the constitution. But the duke’s natural 
moderation will account for part of this, and the 
temper of the lords for much more. That assem¬ 
bly appears for the most part to have been faith¬ 
fully attached to the house of Lancaster. The 
partizans of Richard were found in the commons, 
and among the populace. Several months elapsed 
after the victory of St. Albans, before an attempt 


Rot. I’arl. vol. v. p. 284—290. 
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CHAP, was thus made to set aside a sovereign, not 
PART HI far as we know, under any more 

notorious infirmity than before. It then origi- 
*^coNST' nated in the commons, and seems to have received 
but an unwilling consent from the upper house. 
Even in constituting the duke of York protector 
over the head of Henry, whom all men despaired 
of ever seeing in a state to face the dangers of 
such a season, the lords did not forget the rights 
of his son. By this latter instrument, as well as 
by that of the preceding year, the duke’s office 
was to cease upon the prince of Wales arriving at 
the age of discretion. 

Uukc of But what had been long propagated in secret, 
Smtothe bccainc familiar to the public ear; that the 

crown. of York laid claim to the throne. He was 

unquestionably heir general of the royal line, 
through his mother, Anne, daughter of Roger 
Mortimer earl of March, son of Philippa, daugh¬ 
ter of Lionel duke of Clarence, third son of Ed¬ 
ward HI. Roger Mortimer’s eldest son, Edmund, 
had been declared heir presumptive by Richard 
II.; but his infancy during the revolution that 
placed Henry IV. on the throne had caused his 
pretensions to be passed over in silence. The 
new king however was induced by a jealousy 
natural to his situation to detain the earl of March 
in custody. Henry V. restored his liberty; and, 
though he had certainly connived for a while at 
the conspiracy planned by his brother-in-law the 
earl of Cambridge and Lord Scrop of Masham to 
place the crown on his liead, that magnanimous 
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prince gave him a free pardon, and never testified chap. 
any displeasure. The present duke of York was 
honoured by Henry VI. with the highest trusts in 
France and Ireland; such as Beaufort and Gloccs- 
ter could never have dreamed of conferring on 
him, if his title to the crown had not been reckoned 
obsolete. It has been very pertinently remarked, 
that the crime perpetrated by Margaret and her 
counsellors in the death of the duke of Glocestcr 
was the destruction of the house of Lancaster.* 

From this time the duke of York, next lieir in 
presumption while the king was childless, might 
innocently contemplate the prospect of royalty; 
and wlien such ideas had long been passing- 
through his mind, we may judge how reluctantly 
the birth of Prince Edward, nine years after 
Henry’s marriage, would be admitted to disturb 
tliem. Tlie queen’s administration unpopular, 
careless of national interests, and partial to his in¬ 
veterate enemy, the duke of Somerset ;t the king- 
incapable of exciting fear or respect; himself con¬ 
scious ofpowerl'ul alliances and universal favour; 
all these circumstances combined could hardly 
fail to nourish these opinions of hereditary right, 
which he must have imbibed from his infancy. 

The duke of York preserved through the criti¬ 
cal season of rebellion such moderation and hu¬ 
manity, that we may pardon him that bias in 
favour of his own pretensions, to which he be- 


* Jfull, p. 210. we learn from an un(‘(|iiivoc:il tes- 

t'Hie ill-will of York and the liinony, a letter of that ilulc iii the 

queen began as early as 1440, as Paston collection, vol. i. p. 20. 

M)\.. HI. 
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CHAP, came himself a victim. Margaret perhaps, by her 
PAi’T m violence in the Coventry parliament of 

1460, where the duke and all his adherents were 
ditainted, left him not the choice of remaining a 
subject with impunity. But with us, who are to 
weigh these ancient factions in the balance of 
wisdom and justice there should be no hesitation 
in deciding that the house of Lancaster were 
lawful sovereigns of England. I am indeed as¬ 
tonished, that not only such historians as Carte, 
who wrote undisguisedly upon a Jacobite system, 
but even men of justcr principles have been inad¬ 
vertent enough to mention the right of the house 
of York. If the original consent of the nation, 
if three descents of the crown, if repeated acts of 
parliament, if oaths of allegianec from the whole 
kingdom, and more partieularly from those who 
now advanced a contrgiry pretension, if undis¬ 
turbed, unquestioned possession during sixty 
years, could not secure the reigning family 
against a mere defect in their genealogy, when 
were the people to expect tranquillity? Sceptres 
were committed, and governments were insti¬ 
tuted, for public protection and public happiness, 
not certainly for the benefit of rulers, or for the 
security of particular dynasties. No prejudice 
has less in its favour, and none has been more 
fatal to the peace of mankind, tlian that which 
regards a nation of subjects as a family’s private 
inheritance. For, as this opinion induces reigning 
princes and their courtiers to look on the people 
as made only to obey them, so when the tide of 
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events has swept them from their thrones, it be¬ 
gets a fond hope of restoration, a sense of in¬ 
jury and of imprescriptible rights, which give the 
shew of justice to fresh disturbances of public 
order, and rebellions against established authority. 
Even in cases of unjust conquest, wdiich are far 
stronger than any domestic revolution, time heals 
the injury of wounded independence, the forced 
submission to a victorious enemy is changed into 
spontaneous allegiance to a sovereign, and the 
laws of God and nature enjoin the obedience that 
is challenged by reciprocal benefits. But far 
more does every national government, however 
violent in its origin, become legitimate, when uni¬ 
versally obeyed and justly exercised, the posses¬ 
sion drawing after it the right; not certainly that 
success can alter the moral character of actions, or 
privilege usurpation before the tribunal of human 
opinion, or in the pages of history, but that the 
recognition of a government by the people is the 
binding pledge of their allegiance so long as its 
corresponding duties are fulfilled.* And thus the 
law of England has been held to annex the sub¬ 
ject’s fidelity to the reigning, monarch, by what¬ 
ever title he may have ascended the throne, and 
whoever else may be its clainiant.f But the sta- 


CIlAt*. 

vm. 

PART III. 


ENGLISH 

T:ONST. 


• Upon this great question the 
fourth discourse in Sir Michael 
J’oster’s Reports ought particularly 
to be read. Strange doctrines have 
been revived lately; and though 
not exactly referred to the consti¬ 
tution of this country, yet, as gene¬ 


ral principles, easily applicable to 
it; which, a century since, would 
have tended to shake the present 
family in the throne. 

t Hale’s IMeas of the crown, vol. 
i. p. 61. lOl.i^edit. 1736.) 
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CHAP, tute of 11 til of Henry VII. c. 1. has furnished an un- 

PARTiii commentary upon this principle; when, 

alluding to the condemnations and forfeitures by 
which those alternate successes of the white and 
red roses had almost exhausted the noble blood of 
England, it enacts that “ no man for doing true 
and faithful service to the king for the time being, 
be convict or attaint of high treason, nor of other 
offences, by act of parliament or otherwise.” 

War of lire Tliougli all classes of men and all parts of Eng- 

Ltiticas- ^ ~ 

tiurisand huid wci'c divided into factions by this unhappy 

VoikiMs. , . , A- I • 1 "• 

contest, yet the strength of the I orkists lay m 
London and the neighbouring counties, and gene¬ 
rally among the middling and lower people. And 
this is what might natui'ally be expected. For 
notions of hereditary right take easy hold of the 
populace, who feel an honest sympathydsc those 
whom they consider as injured; while men of 
noble birth and high station have a keener sense 
of personal duty to their sovereign, and of the base¬ 
ness of deserting their allegiance. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the wide-spreading influence of the Nevils, 
most of the nobility were well affected to the 
reigning dynasty. We have seen how reluctantly 
they accpiiesccd in the second protectorate of the 
duke of York, after the battle of St. Albans. 
Thirty-two temporal peers look an oath of fealty 
to Henry and his issue in the Coventry parliament 
of 1400, which attainted the duke of York and 
the earls of Warwick and Salisbury.* And, in 


* lloi l*iiil. u)l V. p. ;i.)t 
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the memorable circumstances of the duke’s claim chap. 
personally made in parliament, it seems manifest, 
that the lords complied not only with hesitation, 
but unwillingness; and in fact testified their ' 

respect and duty for Henry by confirming the 
crown to him during his life.* The rose of Lan¬ 
caster blushed upon the banners of the Staffords, 
the Percies, the Veres, the Hollands, and the 
Courtneys. All these illustrious families lay 
crushed for a time under the ruins of their j)arty. 

But the course of fortune, which has too great a 
mastery over crowns and sceptres to be controuled 
by men’s affection, invested Edward JV. with a 
possession, which the general consent of the 
nation both sanctioned and secured. This was 
effected in no slight degree by the furious s])irit 
of Margaret, who began a system of extermination 
by acts of attainder, and execution of |)risoners, 
that created abhorrence, thongh it did not prevent 
imitation. And the barbarities of her northern 
army, whom she led towards London after the 
battle of Wakefield, lost the Lancastrian cause its 
former fricnds,'|' and might justly convince reflect- 


Hot. Tail. \^. 375. This en¬ 
try in the roll is hif;hly interesting 
and important. It ougiit lo he 
read in preference lo any of our 
historians. Hume, wlio drew from 
inferior sources, is not altogether 
ficcurate. Yet one remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance, told hy Hall and other 
chroniclers, that the duke of York 
stood by the throne, us if to claim 
it, iliough omitted entirely in the 
roll, is confirmed by Whelham- 


siede, abbot of St. Albans, who 
was probably then ])rescut. (p.4y-l. 
edit, llearne.) This shews that 
wo should only doubt and not re¬ 
ject, nnlf‘s.s upon real giouiids of 
suspicion, the assertions of se¬ 
condary writers. 

t The abbey of St. Albans was 
stripped by the queen and her 
army after the second bailie fought 
at that place, Feb. 17, 1161; 
which changed Whethamslcdc the 
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PAin' 111. 


KNGLISJt 

CONST. 


Kciward IV. 


ing men, that it were better to risk the chances of 
a new dynasty, than trust the kingdom to an 
e.xasperated faction. 

A period of obscurity and confusion ensues, 
during which we have as little insight into consti¬ 
tutional as general history. There are no contem¬ 
porary chroniclers of any value, and the rolls of 
parliament, by whose light we have hitherto 
steered, become mere registers of private bills, or 
of petitions relating to commerce. The reign of 
Edward IV. is the first during which no statute 


was passed for the redress of grievances, or main¬ 
tenance of the subject’s liberty. Nor is there, if 
I am correct, a single petition of this nature upon 
the roll. Whether it were that the commons had 
lost too much of their ancient courage to present 
any remonstrances, or that a wilful omission has 
vitiated the record, is hard to determine; but we 
certainly must not imagine, that a government 
cemented with blood poured on the scaffold as 
well as in the field, under a passionate and unprin¬ 
cipled sovereign, would afford no scope for the 
just animadversion of parliament.* The reign of 
Edward IV. was a reign of terror. One half 


abbot and historiograplier from a 
violent Lancastrian into a Yorkist. 
His change of party is quite sud¬ 
den, and amusing enough. See 
too the Paston Letters, vol. i. p. 
206. Yet the Paston family were 
originally Lanca-strian, and return¬ 
ed to that side in 1470. 

* There arc several instances of 
\iolfMCC and oppression apparent 


on t)ie rolls during thi.s reign, but 
not proceeding from the crown. 
One of a remarkable nature, vol. 
V- p. 173. was brought forward to 
throw an odium on the duke of 
Clarence, who had been concerned 
in it. Several passages indicate 
the character of the duke of Glo- 
cestci’. 
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of the noble families had been thinned by pro- chap. 
scription; and though generally restored in blood 
by the reversal of their attainders, a measure cer- 
tainly deserving of much approbation, were still 
under the eyes of vigilant and inveterate enemies. 

The opposite faction would be cautious how they 
resisted a king of their own creation, while the 
hopes of their adversaries were only dormant. 

And indeed, without relying on this supposition, 
it is commonly seen, that when temporary circum¬ 
stances have given a king the means of acting in 
disregard of his subjects’ privileges, it is a very 
difficult undertaking for them to recover a liberty, 
which has no security so etfcctual as habitual 
possession. 

Besides the severe proceedings against the Lan¬ 
castrian party, which might be extenuated by the 
common pretences, retaliation of similar proscrip¬ 
tions, security for the actual government, or 
just punishment of rebellion against a legitimate 
heir, there are several reputed instances of vio¬ 
lence and barbarity in the reign of Edward IV., 
which have not such plausible excuses. Every 
one knows the common stori.es ot the citizen who 
was attainted of treason for an idle speech that he 
would make his son heir to the crown, the house 
where he dwelt; and of Thomas Burdett, who 
wished the horns of his stag in the belly of him 
who had advised the king to shoot it. Of the 
former I can assert nothing, though I do not be¬ 
lieve it to be accurately reported. But certainly 
the accusation against Burdett, however ini- 
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CHAP, quitous, was not confined to these frivolous words; 
which indeed do not appear in his indictment,* or 
m a passage relative to his conviction in the roll 
^COKST*'’®^ parliament. Burdctt was a servant and friend 
of the duke of Clarence, and sacrificed as a pre¬ 
liminary victim. It was an article of charge 
against Clarence that he had attempted to persuade 
the people that “ Thomas Burdett his servant, 
which was lawfully and truly attainted of treason, 
was wrongfully put to death."t There could in¬ 
deed be no more oppressive usage inflicted upon 
meaner persons, than this attainder of the duke of 
Clarence, an act for which a brother could not be 
pardoned, had he been guilty; and which deepens 
the shadow of a tyrannical age, if, as it seems, 
his offence toward Edward was but levity and 
rashness. 


But whatever acts of injustice we may attribute, 
from authority or conjecture, to Edward's govern¬ 
ment, it was very far from being unpopular. His 
love of pleasure, his affability, his courage, and 
beauty, gave him a credit with his subjects, which 
he had no real virtues to challenge. This restored 
him to the throne, even against the prodigious 


* See in Cro. Car. 120. tlic 
indictiiieiit against liiirdelt for 
compassing the king’s death, and 
for lliat purpose conspiring with 
Stacie and lilakc to calculate liis 
nativity and his son’s, ad scien¬ 
dum -quando iidem rex et Ed- 
wardus ejus filius morientur: Also 
for the same end dispersing divers 
rhymes and ballads de nuirtuuru- 
tionihus, sedilionibus et prodiloriis 


excitationibus, factas et fahricatas 
apud JJolbouni, to the intent that 
the people might withdraw their 
love from the king and desert him, 
ac erga i])sum regern insurgerent, 
et guerram erga ipsura regem le- 
varent, ad Hnalem destroctionem 
ipsorum regis ac domini priricipis, 
&c. 

t Kot. f^arl. vol. vi. p. 193. 
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influence of Warwick, and compelled Henry VII. chap. 
to treat his memory with respect, and acknowledge uj 
him as a lawful king,* The latter years of his 
reign were passed in repose at home after scenes * 
of unparallellcd convulsions, and in peace abroad. 


* The rolls ofTTi'nry VII. ’s first 
parliament are lull of an iihsuid 
confusion inthonelit and laiijiiiai:!', 
which is rendered odious hy the 
purposes to which il is applied. 
Until Henry \ I. and l-'dward IV. 
are considcird as lawful kin'.;s; 
excepl in one instance, where Alan 
('ottorcll, jietitionnij;' for the revei- 
sal of Ins attainder, spe.iks of l-'.d- 
W'ard “late called Kdwurd l\.’' 
(vol. vi. p. l)Ut tins is only 

the lan'^uane of a pnvatt* I.ancas- 
trian. And Henry \'l. passe.s for 
havin'^ been king' during his slioit 
restoration in )d7(), when I'Mward 
had been nine years upon the 
throne. Vor the earl ofOxfoid is 
said to ha\H been attainted “ h>r 
the true allegiance and service he 
owed and did to Henry \ I., at 
Jkirnd field and otherwise.” (p. 
‘281.) I’his might he reasonable 
enough on tin* true principle, tliat 
allegiance is due to a king dc facto: 
if indeed we could detcnniiic who 
w-as the king de facto on the morn¬ 
ing of the battle of Barnet. But 
this principle was not fairly recog¬ 
nized. Itichard HI. is always 
called, “in deed and not in right 
king of Knglund.” Nor was this 
merely founded on Ins usurpation 
as against his nephew'. Tor that 
unfortunate boy is little better 
treated, and in the act of resump¬ 
tion, 1 II. VTl., while Tdward IV. 
is styled “ late king,” appears only 
with the denomination of “ Kd- 


waid liis son, l:<lo called Bdward 
\ .” p. ’V.ii). \\ lui then was king 

aflir the death nf I’alward IV. ^ 
And w.is hts son reallY illegitimate, 
as an UMiipiii'; iiiich' jirelendcd ^ 
Or (lid the erniie of Bicliard, 
thongli punished in him, eiime to 
the hendil of lleni'} ' 'I’hcse weie 
])Oints, which, like the fate ol the 
young pniiees in the 'lower, lie 
chose to \vra]> in discreet silence. 
But the Hist (|Uf'stiou lie seems to 
have ausvverecl in his own favour. 
I'br liieliard liinisclf,! Inward duke 
of \oi(blk, loid Io\eI, and some 
{•tiiers, arc allainled, fp. 27().) for 
‘ tr.nterouslyinte'.d mg,coin passing 
and iiiiaginuii’ the de.ilh of I leniy; 
of couise bclorc or at the halth' ol 
Bosworth; and while his right, un¬ 
supported hy possession, could have 
rested only on an hereditary title, 
wliich It was an insult to tlic na¬ 
tion to ])vcfor. These monstrous 
])roce(*diiigs (xplairi the necessity 
of tirat conservative statute to 
which 1 hate already alluded, 
which jiassed in llir. eleventh year 
of his reign, and afforded us much 
socuvitY for men (ollowmg the 
plain iine of rallying round the 
standard of their country as mere 
law can ofl’er. There is some ex¬ 
traordinary reasoning upon this act 
in Carle’s History, vol. ii. p. tM-1- 
for the purpose of proving, that 
the adherents of (.ieorge il. would 
not be jirutecled by it on the iv~ 
storution of the true blood. 
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CHAP, after more than a century of expensive warfare. 
PART^ii demands of subsidy were therefore motierate, 
and easily defrayed by a nation who were making 
^cow^' *'^P'd advances towards opulence. According to 
Sir John Fortescue, nearly one-fifth of the whole 
kingdom had come to the king’s hand by for¬ 
feiture, at some time or other since the commence¬ 
ment of his reign.* Many indeed of these land.s 
had been restored, and others lavished away in 
grants, but the surplus revenue must still have 
been considerable. 

Edward IV. was the first who practised a new 
method of taking his subjects’ money' without 
consent of parliament, under the plausible name 
of benevolences. These came in place of the still 
more plausible loans of former monarchs, and were 
principally levied on the wealthy traders. Though 
no complaint appears in the parliamentary records 
of his reign, which, as has been observed, complain 
of nothing, the illegality was undoubtedly felt and 
resented. In the remarkable address to Richard 
by that tumultuary meeting which invited him to 
assume the crown, we find, among general asser¬ 
tions of the state’s decay through misgovernment, 
the following strong passage: “ For certainly we 
be determined rather to aventure and comraitte 
us to the perill of owre lyfs and jopardie of deth, 
than to lyve in such thraldome and bondage as we 
have lyved long tyme heretofore oppressed and 
injured by extortions and newe impositions, ayenst 


Difference of Absolute and Eimited Monarchy, p. 83 . 
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the lawesof God and man, and the libertie, old chap. 
policie, and lawes of this realme, whereyn every 
Englishman is inherited.”* Accordingly in Richard 
III.’s only parliament, an act was passed, which, 
after reciting in the strongest terms the grievances 
lately endured, abrogates and annuls for ever all 
exactions under the name of benevolence.t The 
liberties of this country were at least not directly 
impaired by the usurpation of Richard. But from 
an act so deeply tainted with moral guilt, as well 
as so violent in all its circumstances, no substantial 
benefit was likely to spring. Whatever difficulty 
there may be, and I confess it is not easy to be 
surmounted, in deciding upon the fate of Richard’s 
nephews after they were irnmured in the Tower, 
the more public parts of the transaction bear 
unequivocal testimony to his ambitious usurpation. 

It would therefore be foreign to the purpose of 
this chapter to dwell upon his assumption of the 
regency, or upon the sort of election, however 
curious and remarkable, which gave a pretended 
authority to his usurpation of the throne. Neither 
of these has ever been alledged by any party in 
the way of constitutional precedent. 

At this epoch I terminate these inquiries into Conclusion, 
the English constitution; a sketch very imperfect 
I fear and unsatisfactory, but which may at least 
answer the purpose of fixing the reader’s attention 
on the principal objects, and of guiding him to the 
purest fountains of constitutional knowledge. 


Kot. I’nri. vol. vi. p. 241. 


+ 1 R. Ill. c. 2. 
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CHAP. From the accession of the house of Tudor a new 
PA^T^ii dated in our history; far more 

prosperous in the diffusion of opulence, and the 
preservation of general order than the preceding, 
but less distingui.shed by the spirit of freedom and 
jealousy of tyrannical j)Ower. We have seen, 
through the twilight of our Anglo-Saxon records, 
a form of civil polity established by our ancestors, 
marked, like the kindred governments of the con¬ 
tinent, with aboriginal Teutonic features; bar¬ 
barous indeed, and insufficient for the great ends 
of society, but capable and worthy of the improve¬ 
ment it has received, because actuated by a sound 
and vital spirit, the love of freedom and of Justice. 
From these principles arose that venerable institu¬ 
tion, which none but a free and simple people 
could have conceived, trial by peers; an institu¬ 
tion common in some degree to other nations, but 
which, more widely extended, more strictly re¬ 
tained, and better modified among ourselves, has 
become perhaps the first, certainly among the first, 
of our securities against arbitrary government. 
We have seen a foreign conqueror and his de¬ 
scendants trample almost alike upon the prostrate 
nation, and upon those who had been compa¬ 
nions of their victory, introduce the servitudes of 
feudal law with more than their usual rigour, and 
establish a large revenue by continual precedents 
upon a system of universal and prescriptive extor¬ 
tion. But the Norman and English races, each 
unfit to endure oppression, forgetting their animo¬ 
sities in a common interest, enforce by arms the 
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concession of a great charter of liberties. Privi- chap. 
leges, wrested from one faithless monarch, are pre- 
served with continual vigilance against the niaclii- 
nations of another; the rights of the people be- English 

. , ^ * • •CONST. 

come more precise, and their spirit more magnani- 
nious during the long reign of Henry III. With 
greater ambition and greater abilities than his 
father, Edward I. attempts in vain to govern in an 
arbitrary manner, and has the mortification of 
.seeing his prerogative fettered by still more impor¬ 
tant limitations. The great council of the nation 
is opened to the representatives of the commons. 

They proceed by slow and cautions steps to re¬ 
monstrate against jmblic grievances, to check tlie 
abuses of adjninistratioii, and sometimes to chastise 
public delinquency in the officers of the crown. 

A number of remedial provisions arc added to the 
statutes; every Englishman learns to renienilicr 
that he is the citizen of a free state, and to claim 
the common law as his birthright, even though the 
violence of power should interrujit its enjoyment. 

It were a strange misrepresentation of history to 
assert, that the constitution had attained any thing 
like a perfect state in the fifteenth century; but I 
know not whether there are any essential jirivi- 
leges of our countrymen, any fundamental secu¬ 
rities against arbitrary power, so far as they de¬ 
pend upon positive institution, which may not be 
traced to the time when the house of Plantagenet 
filled the English throne. 



CHAPTER IX. 


ON THE STATE OF SOCIETY IN EUROPE DURING 
'THE MIDDLE AGES. 


PART I. 

Inlroiluclion—Decline of Literature in the latter period of the Ro¬ 
man Empire—Its Causes—Corruption of the Latin Language — 
Means bi/ which it was effected—Formation of new Languages — 
General Ignorance of the Dark /Iges—Scarcity of Books — 
Causes that prevented the total extinction of Learning—Preva¬ 
lence of Superst^'tgn and Fanaticism—General Corruption of 
Religion — Monasteries—their Ejects — Pilgrimages—Lore (f 
Field Sports—State of Jgrtcu^re—of Internal and Foreign 
Trade down to the End of the Eleventh Century—Improvement 
of Europe dated from that Age. 

CHAP. It has been the object of every preceding chapter 
of this work, either to trace the civil revolutions 

PART I ’ 

of states during the period of the middle ages, or 

STATEPi’ to investigate, with rather more minute attention, 
their political institutions. There remains a large 
tract to be explored, if we would complete the 
circle of historical information, and give to our 
knowledge that copiousness and clear perception, 
which arise from comprehending a subject under 
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numerous relations. The philosophy of history chap. 
embraces far more than the wars and treaties, the 

’ PART I 

factions and cabals of common political narration; 
it extends to whatever illustrates the character of 
the human species in a particular period, to their 
reasonings and sentiments, their arts and industry. 

Nor is this comprehensive survey merely interest¬ 
ing to the speculative philo.sopher; without it, the 
statesman would form very erroneous estimates of 
events, and find himself constantly misled in any 
analogical application of them to present circum¬ 
stances. Nor is it an uncommon source of error 
to neglect the general signs of the times, and to 
deduce a prognostic from some partial coineidcnce 
with past events, where a more enlarged compari¬ 
son of all the facts that ought to enter into the com¬ 
bination would destroy the whole parallel. The 
philosophical student, however, will not follow the 
antiquary into his minute details; and though it is 
hard to say what may not supply matter for a 
reflecting mind, there is always some danger of 
losing sight of grand objects in historical disqui¬ 
sition, by too laborious a research into trifles. I 
may possibly be thought to furnish, in some in¬ 
stances, an example of the error I condemn. But 
in the choice and disposition of topics to which 
the present chapter relates, some have been 
omitted on account of their comparative insignifi¬ 
cance, and others on account of their want of 
coftoexion with the leading subject. Even of 
those treated I can only undertake to give a tran¬ 
sient view; and must bespeak the reader’s can- 
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ciiAP. dour to remember, that passages which, scpa- 
PAirr I taken, may often appear superficial, are 

but parts of the context of a single chapter, as the 
sociEi^^ chapter itself is of an entire work. 

The Middle Ages, according to the division I 
have adopted, comprize about one thousand years, 
from the invasion of l^rance by Clovis to that of 
Naples by Charles VIII. This period, considered 
as to the state of society, has been esteemed dark 
through ignorance, and barbarous through poverty 
and want of refinement. And although this cha¬ 
racter is much less applicable to the two last cen¬ 
turies of the period, than to those which ])rcceded 
its commencement, yet we cannot expect to feel 
in respect of ages at best imj)erfectly civilized 
and slowly progressive, that interest which at¬ 
tends a more perfect development of human capa¬ 
cities, and more brilliant advances in improve¬ 
ment. The first moiety indeed of these ten ages 
is almost absolutely barren, and presents little 
but a catalogue of evils. The subversion of the 
Roman empire, and devastation of'fs provinces 
by barbarous nations, either immediately pre¬ 
ceded, or were coincident with the commence¬ 
ment of the middle period. We begin in darkness 
and calamity; and though the shadows grow 
fainter as we advance, yet we are to break off our 
pursuit as the morning breathes upon us, and the 
twilight reddens into the lustre of day. 

Decline of No circumstaiice is so prominent on the first 

learning ill r • i • i i- • 

Romanem- survcy of socicty duHiig the earlier centuries of 
this period as the depth of ignorance in which it 
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was immersed; and as from this, more than any chap 
single cause, the moral and social evils which those j 
ages experienced appear to have been derived and 
perpetuated, it deserves to occupy the first place Society 
in the arrangement of our present subject. We 
must not altogether ascribe the ruin of literature 
to the barbarian destroyers of the Roman empire. 

So gradual and, apparently, so irretrievable a de¬ 
cay had long before spread over all liberal studies, 
that it is impossible to pronounce whether they 
would not have been almost equally extinguished, 
if the august throne of the Cccsars had been left to 
moulder by its intrinsic weakness. Under the 
paternal sovereignty of Marcus Aurelius, the ap¬ 
proaching declension of learning might be scarcely 
perceptible to an incurious observer. There was 
much indeed to distinguish his times from those 
of Augustus; much lost in originality of genius, 
in correctness of taste, in the masterly conception 
and consummate finish of art, in purity of the 
Latin, and even of the Greek language. But i. 
there were men who made the age famous, grave 
lawyers, judicious historians, wise philosophers; 
the name of learning was honourable, its profes- 
•sors were encouraged; and along the vast surface 
of the Roman em])ire there was perhaps a greater 
number, whose minds were cultivated by intellec¬ 
tual discipline, than under the more brilliant reign 
of the first emperor. 

It is not, I think, very easy to give a perfectly its causes, 
satisfactory solution of the rapid downfall of 
literature between the ages of Antonine and of 

VOl,. III. 


X 
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CHAP. Diocletian. Perhaps the prosperous condition of 

PAifxi empire from Trajan to Marcus Aurelius, and 
the patronage which those good princes bestowed 

sociEn^ on letters, gave an artificial health to them for a 
moment, and suspended the operation of a disease 
which had already begun to undermine their 
vigour. Perhaps the intellectual energies of man¬ 
kind can never remain stationary; and a nation 
that ceases to produce original and inventive 
minds, born to advance the landmarks of know¬ 
ledge or skill, will recede from step to step, till it 
loses even the secondary merits of imitation and 
industry. During the third century, not only 
there were no great writers, but even few names 
of indifferent writers have been recovered by the 
diligence of modern inquiry.* Law neglected, 
philosophy perverted till it became contemptible, 
history nearly silent, the latin tongue growing 
rapidly barbarous, poetry rarely and feebly at¬ 
tempted, art more and more vitiated; such were 
the symptoms by which the age previous to Con¬ 
stantine announced the aecline of human intel¬ 
lect. If we cannot fully account for this un¬ 
happy change, as I have observed, we must, how¬ 
ever, assign much weight to the degradation of 
Rome and Italy in the system of Severus and his 
successors, to the admission of barbarians into the 


* The auOiors of llistoire Lit- thorityj two of whom are now 
t^raire de la France, t. i. can only lost. In the preceding century 

find three writers of Gaul, no in- the number was considerably 

considerable part of the Roman greater, 
empire, mentioned upon any au- 
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military and even civil dignities of the empire, to; 
the discouraging influence of provincial and illite¬ 
rate sovereigns, and to the calamities which fol¬ 
lowed for half a century the first invasion of the! 
Goths and the defeat of Decius. To this sickly^ 
condition of literature the fourth century supplied 
no permanent remedy, ff under the house of 
Constantine the Roman world suffered rather less 
from civil warfare or barbarous invasions, than 
in the preceding age, yet every other cause of 
decline just enumerated prevailed with aggravated 
force; and the fourth century set in storms, suf¬ 
ficiently destructive in themselves, and ominous 
of those calamities which humbled the majesty of 
Rome at the commencement of the ensuins: 
period, and overwhelmed the western empire in 
absolute and final ruin before its termination. 

The diflusion of literature is perfectly distin¬ 
guishable from its advancement, and whatever 
obscurity we may find in explaining the variations 
of the one, there are a few simple causes which 
seem to account for the other. Knowledge will 
be spread over the surface of a nation in propor¬ 
tion to the facilities of education, to the free cir¬ 
culation of books, to the emoluments and distinc¬ 
tions which literary attainments are found to 
produce, and still more to the reward which they 
meet in the general respect and applause of 
society. This cheering incitement, the genial 
sunshine of approbation, has at all times pro¬ 
moted the cultivation of literature in small repub¬ 
lics, rather than large empires, and in cities com- 
x2 


CHAP. 

IX. 

PART I. 
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CHAP, pared with the country. If these are the .sources 
P'Un' I nourish literature, we should naturally ex- 

pcct that they must have become seanty or dry, 
Sirim^ when learning languishes or expires. Accordingly 
in the later ages of the Roman empire, a general 
indifference towards tlie cultivation of letters be¬ 
came the characteristic of its inhabitants. Laws 
were indeed enacted by Constantine, Julian, Theo¬ 
dosius, and other emperors, for the encouragement 
of learned men and the promotion of liberal edu¬ 
cation. But these laws, which would not perhaps 
have been thought necessary in better times, were 
unavailing to counteract the lethargy of ignorance 
in which even the native citizens of the empire 
were contented to repose. This alienation of men 
from their national literature may doubtless be 
imputed, in some measure, to its own demerits. A 
jargon of mystical philosophy, half fanaticism and 
half imposture, a barren and inflated eloquence, 
a frivolous philology, were not among those charms 
of wisdom, by which man is to be diverted from 
pleasure or aroused from indolence. 

In this temper of the public mind, there was 
little probability that new compositions of excel¬ 
lence would be produced, and much doubt whe¬ 
ther the old would be preserved. Since the inven¬ 
tion of printing, the absolute extinction of any 
considerable work seems a danger too improbable 
for apprehension. The press pours forth in a few 
days a thousand volumes, which scattered, like 
seed in the air, over the republic of Europe, could 
hardly be destroyed without the extirpation of its 
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inhabitants. But in the times of antiquity, ma- ciiai'. 
nuscripts were copied with cost, labour, and delay; ^ ^ 

and if the diffusion of knowledge be measured by 
the multiplication of books, no unfair standard, 
the most golden ages of ancient learning could 
never bear the least cornparison with the three 
last centuries. The destruction of a few libraries 
by accidental fire, the desolation of a few pro¬ 
vinces by unsparing and illiterate barbarians, 
might annihilate every vestige of an author, or 
leave a few scattered copies, which, from the 
public indifference, there was no inducement to 
multiply, e.xposed to similar casualties in suc¬ 
ceeding times. 

We are warranted by good authorities to assign, 
as a collateral cause of this irretrievable revolution, 
the neglect of heathen literature by the Christian 
church. I am not versed enough in ecclesiastical 
writers to estimate the degree of this neglect; nor 
am I disposed to deny that the mischief was be¬ 
yond recovery before the accession of Constan¬ 
tine. From the primitive ages, however, it seems 
that a dislike of pagan learning was pretty general 
among Christians. Many of the fathers un¬ 
doubtedly were accomplished in liberal studies, 
and we are indebted to them for valuable frag¬ 
ments of authors whom we have lost. But the 
literary character of the church is not to be mea-, 
sured by that of its more illustrious leaders. Pro¬ 
scribed and persecuted, the early Christians had 
not perhaps access to the public schools, nor incli¬ 
nation to studies which seemed, very excusably,, 
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CHAP, uncongenial to the character of their profession. 
PAirr I pr^^judiccs however survived the establish- 

inent of Christianity. The fourth council of 
socim Carthage in 398 prohibited the reading of secular 
books by bishops. .Jerome plainly condemns the 
study of them, except for pious ends. All physi¬ 
cal science, especially, was held in avowed con¬ 
tempt, as inconsistent with revealed truths. Nor 
do there appear to have been any canons made in 
favour of learning, or any restriction on the ordi¬ 
nation of persons absolutely illiterate.* There 
was, indeed, abundance of what is called theolo¬ 
gical learning displayed in the controversies of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. And those who admire 
such disputations may consider the principal 
champions in them as contributing to the glory, or 
at least retarding the decline of literature. But I 
believe rather that polemical disputes will be found 
not only to corrupt the genuine spirit of religion, 
but to degrade and contract the faculties. What 
keenness and subtlety these may sometimes ac¬ 
quire by such exercise is more like that worldly 
shrewdness we see in men whose trade it is to out¬ 
wit their neighbours, than the clear and calm dis¬ 
crimination of philosophy. However this may be, 
it cannot be doubted that the controversies agitated 
in the church during these two centuries must have 


* AJosheiiii, Cent. 4. Tirubos- the geuerul councils of Ephesus 
chi oiideavours to elevate higher and C'hiilcedoti could not write 
ihelearningoftheearlyChristians. their names, llcmurks on Eccle- 
i. ii. p. 328. .lortin, however, as- siast. Hist. vol. ii. p. 417. 
scris that many of llie hishojfs in 
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diverted studious minds from profane literature, chap. 
and narrowed more and more the circle of that ^ 
knowledge which they were desirous to attain. 

The torrent of irrational superstitions which 
carried all before it in the fifth century, and the 
progress of ascetic enthusiasm, had an infiuence 
still more decidedly inimical to learning. I can¬ 
not indeed conceive any state of society more ad¬ 
verse to the intellectual imjirovcment of mankind, 
than one which admitted of no middle line be¬ 
tween gross dissoluteness and fanatical mortifica¬ 
tion. An equable tone of public morals, social 
and humane, verging neitlicr to voluptuousness 
nor austerity, seems the most adapted to genius, 
or at least to letters, as it is to individual comfort 
and national prosperity. After the introduction 
of monkery and its unsocial theory of duties, 
the serious and reflecting part of mankind, on 
whom science most relics, were turned to habits 
which, in the most favourable view, could not 
quicken the intellectual energies; and it might be 
a diflScult question, whether the cultivators and 
admirers of useful literature, were less likely to be 
found among the profligate, citizens of Rome and 
their barbarian conquerors, or the melancholy re¬ 
cluses of the wilderness. 

Such therefore was the state of learning before 
the subversion of the Western Empire. And we 
may form some notion how little probability there 
was of its producing any excellent fruits, even if 
that revolution had never occurred, by considering 
what took place in Greece during the subsequent 
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CHAP, ages; where, although there was some attention 
PAUT 1 preserve the best monuments of anti- 

s—v-w/ quity, and diligenee in compiling from them, yet 
SOCIETY one original writer of any superior merit arose, 
and learning, though plunged but for a short 
period into mere darkness, may be said to have 
languished in a middle region of twilight for the 
greater part of a thousand years. 

But not to delay ourselves in this speculation, 
the final settlement of barbarous nations in Gaul, 
Spain, and Italy consummated the ruin of litera¬ 
ture. Their first irruptions were uniformly at¬ 
tended with devastation; and if some of the 
Gothic kings, after their establishment, proved 
humane and civilized sovereigns, yet the nation 
gloried in its original rudeness, and viewed 
with no unreasonable disdain arts which had nei¬ 
ther preserved their cultivators from corruption, 
nor raised them from servitude. Thcodoric, the 
most famous of the Ostrogoth kings in Italy, could 
not write his name, and is said to have restrained 
his countrymen from attending those schools of 
learning, by which he, or rather perhaps his mi¬ 
nister Cassiodorus, endeavoured to revive the 
studies of his Italian subjects. Scarcely one of 
the barbarians, so long as they continued uncon¬ 
fused with the native inhabitants, acquired the 
slightest tincture of letters; and the praise of 
equal ignorance was soon aspired to and attained 
by the entire mass of the Roman laity. They, 
however, could hardly have divested themselves 
so completely of all acquaintance with even the 
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elements of learning, if the language, in which chap. 
books were written, had not ceased to be their , 
natural dialect. This remarkable change in the 
speech of France, Spain and Italy, is most inti- gof.™,!’.''' 

mately connected with the extinction of learning; 

and there is enough of obscurity, as well as of 
interest, in the subject, to deserve some discus¬ 
sion. 

It is obvious, on the most cursory view of the ( Wnipiinn 
French and Spanish languages, that they, as well 
as the Italian, are derived from one common 
source, the Latin. That must therefore have been 
at some period, and certainly not since the esta¬ 
blishment of the barbarous nations in Spain and 
Gaul, substituted in ordinary use for the original 
dialects of those countries, which arc generally 
supposed to have been Celtic, not essentially dif¬ 
fering from that which is spoken in Wales and 
Ireland. Home, says Augustin, imposed not only 
her yoke, but her language upon conquered 
nations. The success of such an attempt is in¬ 
deed very remarkable. Though it is the natural 
effect of conquest, or even of commercial inter¬ 
course, to ingraft fresh words and foreign idioms 
on the stock of the original language, yet the 
entire disuse of the latter, and adoption of one 
radically different, scarcely takesplacein the lapse 
of a far longer period than that of the Roman 
dominion in Gaul. Thus, in part of Britany, the 
people speak a language which has perhaps sus¬ 
tained no essential alteration from the revolution 
of two thousand years; and we know how steadily 
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CHAP, another Celtic dialect has kept its ground in Wales 
PAM'I iio*^withstanding English laws and government, 
v—and the long line of contiguous frontier which 
STATEOK brings the natives of that lu-incipality into contact 

SOCIETV . ^ T , • 1 , 

with Englishmen. Nor did the Komans ever 
establish their language, I know not whether they 
wished to do so, in this island, as we perceive by 
that stubborn British tongue which has survived 
two conquests.* 

In Caul and in Spain, however, they did suc¬ 
ceed, as the present state of the French and penin¬ 
sular languages renders undeniable, though by 
gradual changes, and not, as the Benedictine 
authors of the Ilistoirc Littfrairc do la P’rance 
seem to imagine, by a sudden and arbitrary inno¬ 
vation.'!' This is neither possible in itself, nor 
agreeable to the testimony of Irenaius, bishop of 
Lyons at the end of the second century, who 
laments the necessity of learning Ccltic.;|: But, 
although the inhabitants of these provinces came 


• Gibbon roundly assorts, that 
*‘the language of Virgil and Cice¬ 
ro, though with some inevitable 
mixture of corruption, was so uni¬ 
versally adopted in Africa, Spain, 
Gaul, (ireat Britain, and J’anno- 
nia, that the faint traces of the 
Punic or Celtic idioms were pre¬ 
served only in the mountains, or 
among the peasants.’^ Decline and 
Fall. vol. i. p. CO. (8vo. edit.) For 
Britain he quotes Tacitus’s Life of 
Agricola as his voucher. But the 
only passage in this work that gives 
the least colour to Gibbon’s asser¬ 
tion, is one in which Agricola is 
said to have encouraged the chil¬ 


dren Britisli cliioftains to ac¬ 
quire a taste for liberal studies, 
and to have snccecdod so much by 
judicious commendation of their 
abilities, ut (jui modo linguam 
Romanam abnuebant, eloquen- 
liam concupisccrcnt. (c. 21.) This, 
it is sufficiently obvious, is very 
different from the national adop¬ 
tion of Latin as a mother tongue, 
f t. vii. preface, 
j Ilappearsjbyapassagcquoted 
from the digest by M. Bonumy, 
Mem. de I’Acad. des Inscriptions, 
t. xxiv. p. 589. that Celtic was 
spoken in Gaul, or at least parts 
of it, as well as Punic in Africa. 
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at length to make use of Latin so completely as c ii a p. 
their mother-tongue, that few vestiges of their 
original Celtic could perhaps be discovered in 
their common speech, it docs not follow that they 
spoke with the pure pronunciation of Italians, far 
less with that conformity to the written sounds, 
which we assume to be essential to the expression 
of Latin words. 

It appears to be taken for granted, that the vnoent 
Romans pronounced their language as we do at 
present, so far at least as the enunciation ol’ all 
the consonants, however we may admit our devia¬ 
tions from the classical standard, in proi)riety of 
sounds, and in measure of time. Yet the example 
of our own language, and of French, might shew 
us that orthography may become a very inadequate 
representative of pronunciation. It i.s indeed 
capable of proof, that in the ])urest ages of La- 
tinity, some variation existed between these two. 

Those numerous changes in spelling which distin¬ 
guish the same words in the poetry of Ennius and 
of Virgil are best explained by the supposition of 
their being accommodated to the current pronun¬ 
ciation. Harsh combinations of letters, softened 
down through delicacy of car, or rapidity of 
utterance, gradually lost their place in the written 
language. Thus e.vfregit and adrogavit assumed 
a form representing their more liquid sound; and 
nuctor was latterly spelled autor, which has been 
followed in French and Italian. Autor was ])ro- 
bably so pronounced at all times; and the ortho¬ 
graphy was afterwards corrected or corrupted, 
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CHAP, which ever we please to say, according to the 
PACT I the best authority to assert, 

V—that the final m was very faintly pronounced, 
souiEiV •‘^ther, it seems, as a rest and short interval be¬ 
tween two syllables, than an articulate letter; nor 
indeed ean we conceive upon what other ground it 
was subject to elision before a vowel in verse; since 
we cannot suppose that the nice ears of Rome 
would have submitted to a capricious rule of 
poetry, for which Greece presented no analogy.* 
A decisive proof, in my opinion, of the devia¬ 
tion which took place, through the rapidity of 
ordinary elocution, from the strict laws of enun¬ 
ciation, may be found in the metre of Terence. 
His verses, which are absolutely refractory to the 
common laws of prosody, may be readily scanned 
by the application of this principle. Thus, in the 
first act of the Heautontimoruraenos, apart selected 
at random, I have found, I. Vowels contracted or 
dropped, so as to shorten the word by a syllable; 
in m, via, diiitius, ei, solius, earn, unim, mam, 
divitias, senex, voliiptatem, illius, semel; II. The 
proceleusmatic foot, or four short syllables, in¬ 
stead of the dactyl; seen. i. v. 59. 73. 76. 88. 109. 
seen. ii. v. 36.; III. The elision of s in words end¬ 
ing with us, or is short, and sometimes even of the 


• Atquicadcm ilIaIitera,quolies 
ultima est, et vocalem verbi sc- 
quentis ita contingit, ut in earn 
transire possit, etiam si*scribitur, 
tamen parum exprimitur, ut MhI- 
turn iUe, et Qiiantim erat: adeo 
ut pene cujusdam nova liter® so- 


num reddat. Neque enim eximi- 
tur, sed obscuratur, et tantiim alK 
qua inter duos vocales vclul nota 
cst, no ipsae coeant. Quintilian, 
Institut. 1. ix. c. 4. p. 535. edit. 
Capperonier. 
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whole syllable, before the next word beginning chap. 
with a vowel; in seen. i. v. 30. 81. 98. 101. 116. j,j 
119. seen. ii. v. 28. IV. The first syllable of ille 
is repeatedly shortened, and indeed nothing is 
more usual in Terence than this licence; whence 
we may collect how ready this word was for 
abbreviation into the French and Italian articles. 

V. The last letter of apud is cut off, seen. i. v. 120. 
and seen. ii. v. 8. VI. Ilodie is used as a pyrrhi- 
chius in seen. ii. v. 11. VII. Lastly, there is a 
clear instance of a short syllable, the antepenulti¬ 
mate of impukrim, lengthened on account of the 
accent, at the 113th verse of the first scene. 

These licences are in all probability chiefly col- iis corru|,. 
loquial, and would not have been adopted in pub- plpuhcc'" 
lie harangues, to which the precepts of rhetorical 
writers commonly relate. But if the more ele¬ 
gant language of the Romans, since such we must 
suppose to have been copied by Terence for 'his 
higher characters, differed so much in ordinary 
discourse from their orthography, it is probable 
that the vulgar went into much greater devia¬ 
tions. The popular pronunciation errs generally, 
we might .say perhaps invariably, by abbreviation 
of words, and by liquefying consonants, as is na¬ 
tural to the rapidity of colloquial speech.* It is 


'* The following passage of dovorari, pars destitui solet, plc- 
Quiiitilian is an evidence both of risque extremas syllubas non pro- 
the omission of harsh or superflu- ferentibus, dum priorum sono in- 
ous letters by the best speakers, dulgcnt. Ut est aetein nece.ssiiria 
and of the corrupt abbreviations verborum explanatio, ita omnc.s 
usual with the .worst, Dilucida computaro et veliit adiiumerare 
vero orit pronunciatio primuin, si literas, molestum et odiosum.— 
verba tota exegerit, quorum pars Nam et vocales frequentissime co- 
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CHAP, by their knowledge of orthography and etymo- 
PAKTi more educated part of the com- 

munity are preserved from these corrupt modes of 
sociETY^r pronunciation. There is always therefore a stand¬ 
ard by which common speech may be rectified ; 
and in proportion to the diffusion of knowledge 
and politeness, the deviations from it will be more 
vinciais'’™ gradual. But in distant provinces, and 

especially where the language itself is but of re¬ 
cent introduction, many more changes may be 
expected to occur. Even in France and England, 
there are provincial dialects, which if written with 
all their anomalies of pronunciation as well as 
idiom, would seem strangely out of unison with 
the regular language; and in Italy, as is well 
known, the varieties of dialect are still more 
striking. Now in an advancing state of society 
and especially with such a vigorous political cir¬ 
culation as we experience in England, language 
will constantly approximate to uniformity, as pro¬ 
vincial expressions are more and more rejected 
for incorrectness or inelegance. But, where lite¬ 
rature is on the decline, and public misfortunes 
contract the circle of those who are solicitous 
about refinement, as in the last ages of the Ro¬ 
man empire, there will be no longer any definite 
standard of living speech, nor any general desire 
to conform to it, if one could be found; and thus 


eunt, et consonantium quiedam etiam duriorum inter se congres- 
insequente vocali dissimulantur; sus, unde pelkxit. et collegit, et 
utriusque exemplum posuimus; qua: alio loco dicta sunt. 1. ii. c. 3. 
Multum ille et terris. Vitatur p. 696. 
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the vicious corruptions of the vulgar will entirely chap. 
predominate. The niceties of ancient idiom will ^ 
be totally lost; while new idioms will be formed 
out of violations of grammar sanctioned by usage, 
which, among a civilized people, would have been 
proscribed at their appearance. 

Such appears to have* been the progress of 
corruption in the Latin language. The adoption 
of words from the Teutonic dialects of the bar¬ 
barians, which took place very freely, would not 
of itself have destroyed the character of that lan¬ 
guage, though it sullied its purity. The worst 
law Latin of the middle ages is still Latin, if its 
barbarous terras have been bent to the regular 
inflexions. It is possible on the other hand, to 
write whole pages of Italian, wherein every word 
shall be of unequivocal Latin derivation, though 
the character and personality, if I may so say, of 
the language be entirely dissimilar. But, as I 
conceive, the loss of literature took away the only 
check upon arbitrary pronunciation and upon er¬ 
roneous grammar. Each people innovated through 
caprice, imitation of their neighbours, or some of 
those indescribable causes, which dispose the or¬ 
gans of different nations to different sounds. The 
French melted down the middle consonants; the 
Italians omitted the final. Corruptions arising 
out of ignorance were mingled with those of pro¬ 
nunciation. It would have been marvellous, if 
illiterate and semi-barbarous provincials had pre¬ 
served that delicate precision in using the in¬ 
flexions of tenses, which our best scholars do not 
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CHAP, clearly attain. The common speech of any peo- 
PARTI whose language is highly complicated will be 
full of solecisms. The French inflexions are not 
sociET*v comparable in number or delicacy to the Latin, 
and yet the vulgar confuse their most ordinary 
forms. 

But, in all probability, the variation of these 
derivative languages from popular Latin has been 
considerably less than it appears. In the purest 
ages of Latinity, the citizens of Rome itself made 
use of many terms which we deem barbarous, and 
of many idioms which we should reject as modern. 
That highly complicated grammar, which the best 
writers employed, was too elliptical and obscure, 
too deficient in the connecting parts of speech, for 
general use. We cannot indeed ascertain in what 
degree the vulgar latin differed from that of 
Cicero or Seneca. It would be highly absurd to 
imagine, as some are said to have done, that mo¬ 
dern Italian was spoken at Rome under Augus¬ 
tus.* But I believe it may be asserted, not only 
that much the greater part of those words in the 
present language of Italy, which strike us as in¬ 
capable of a Latin etymology, are in fact derived 
from those current in the Augustan age, but that 
very many phrases which offended nicer ears pre¬ 
vailed in the same vernacular speech, and have 
passed from thence into the modern French and 
Italian. Such, for example, was the frequent use 

* Tiraboschi (Storia dell. I.ett. drio; but I can hardly believe that 
Ital. t. iii. preface, p. v.) imputes either of them could maintain it in 
this paradox to Bembo and Qua- a literal sense. 
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of prepositions, to indicate a relation between two chap. 
parts of a sentence which a classical writer would ^ 
have made to depend on mere inflexion.* '-^vO 

From the difficulty of retaining a right discrimi- 
nation of tense seems to have proceeded the active • 
auxiliary verb. It is possible that this was bor¬ 
rowed from the Teutonic fanguages of the barba¬ 
rians, and accommodated both by them and by 
the natives to words of Latin origin. The passive 
auxiliary is obtained by a very ready resolution 
of any tense in that mood, and has not been alto¬ 
gether dispensed with even in Greek, while in 
Latin it is used much more frequently. It is not 
quite so easy to perceive the propriety of the 
active habeo or teneo, one or both of which all 
modern languages have adopted as their auxilia¬ 
ries in conjugating the verb. But in some in¬ 
stances this analysis is not improper; and it may 
be supposed that nations, careless of etymology 
or correctness, applied the same verb by a rude 
analogy to cases where it ought not strictly to 
have been employed.-f 

N ext to the changes founded on pronunciation 


* M. Bon<'imy, in an essay 
printed in Mem. de I’Acaderaie 
des Inscriptions, t. xxiv. lias pro¬ 
duced several proofs of this from 
the classical writers on agriculture 
and otlicr arts, though some of his 
instances are not in point, as any 
schoolboy would have told him. 
This essay, which, by some acci¬ 
dent, had escaped iny notice till I 
had nearly finished the observa¬ 
tions in my text, contains, I think, 


the best view that I have seen of 
the process of transition by which 
Latin was changed into French 
and Italian. Add, however, Ihc 
]jreface to Tirahoschi’s third vo¬ 
lume and the thirty-second disser¬ 
tation of Muratori. 

t See Lanzi, Saggio della Lin¬ 
gua Etrusca, t. i. c. 431.; Mem. 
de FAcad. des Inscrip, t. xxiv. 
p. 632. 


VOL. ni. 


y 
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CHAP, and to the substitution of auxiliary verbs for in- 
PAm’ I flexions, the usage of the definite and indefinite 
articles in nouns appears the most considerable 
|tateof gtgp jjj transmutation of Latin into its deriva¬ 
tive languages. None but Latin, I believe, has 
ever wanted this part of speech; and the defect, 
to which custom reconciled the Romans, would 
be an insuperable stumbling-l)lock to nations who 
were to translate their original idiom into that 
language. A coarse expedient of applying units 
ipse or Hie to the purposes of an article might per¬ 
haps be no unfrequent vulgarism of the provin¬ 
cials; and after the Teutonic tribes brought in 
their own grammar, it was natural that a corrup¬ 
tion should become universal, which in fact sup¬ 
plied a real and essential deficiency. 

Pronumiia- That the quantity of Latin syllables is neg- 
gCTregu-™ lected, or rather lost in modern pronunciation, 
quantity sccms to be generally admitted. Whether indeed 
the ancient Romans, in their ordinary speaking, 
distinguished the measure of syllables with such 
uniform musical accuracy as we imagine, giving a 
certain time to those termed long, and exactly 
half that duration to the short, might perhaps be 
questioned; though this was probably done, or 
attempted to be done, by every reader of poetry. 
Certainly, however, the laws of quantity were 
forgotten, and an accentual pronunciation came 
to predominate, before Latin had ceased to be 
a living language. A Christian writer, named 
Commodianus, who lived before the end of the 
third century, according to some, or as others 
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think, in the reign of Constantine, has left us a chap. 
philological curiosity, in a series of attacks on the ^ 
pagan superstitions, composed in what are meant 
to be verses, regulated by accent instead of quan- 
tity, exactly as we read Virgil at present.* 

It is not improbable that Commodianus may 
have written in Africa, the province in which, 
more than any, the purity of Latin was debased. 

At the end of the fourth century, St. Augustin 
assailed his old enemies, the Donatists, with nearly 
the same arms that Commodianus had wielded 
against heathenism. But as the refined and vari¬ 
ous music of hexameters was unlikely to be re¬ 
lished by the vulgar, he prudently adopted a 
different measure.t All the nations of Europe 


* No description can give so 
adequate a notion of this extra¬ 
ordinary performance as a short 
specimen. Take the introductory 
lines; vvliich really, prejudices of 
education apart, are by no means 
inharmonious: 

Prtefatio nosira viam crranli 
deinonstrat, 

Respectumque bomim, cum ve- 
nerit stvculi racta, 

iEternum fieri, quod discredunt 
inscia corda. 

Ego similiter erravi tempore 
multo, 

Fana prosequendo, paronlibus 
insciis ipsis. 

Abstuli me tandem inde, legendo 
de lege. 

Testificor Dominum, doleo, 
proli! civica turba 

Inscia quod perdit, pergensdeos 
quoirere vanos. 

Ob ea perdoctus ignores inslruo 
vermn. 

Commodianus however did not 


keep up to this excellence in every 
part. Some of hk lines are not 
reducible to any pronunciation, 
without llic summary rules of Pro¬ 
crustes ; as for instance— 

Paratus ad epulas, et refugiscere 
prsDcepta; or, Capillos inficitis, 
oculos fuhgino relinitis. 

It must be owned, tliat his text 
h exceedingly cornijit, and I should 
not despair of seeing a truly criti¬ 
cal editor improve his lines into 
unblemished hexameters. Tilltliis 
time arrives, however, we must 
consider liini citlier as utterly ig¬ 
norant of metrical distinctions, or 
at least as aware that the popu¬ 
lace whom he addressed did not 
observe them in speaking. Com¬ 
modianus is published by Dawes 
at the end of his edition of Minu- 
cius Felix. Some specimens are 
quoted in Harris’s Pliilological In¬ 
quiries. 

i Archaeologia, vol. xiv. p. 188. 
The following are the first lines: 
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CHAP, seem to love the trochaic verse; it was frequent 
PART I Greek and Roman stage; it is more coni- 

mon than any other in the popular poetry of 
lociEr/ modern languages. This proceeds from its sim¬ 
plicity, its liveliness, and its ready accommodation 
to dancing and music. In St. Austin’s poem, he 
united to a trochaic measure the novel attraction 
of rhyme. 

As Africa must have lost all regard to the rules 
of measure in the fourth century, so it appears 
that Gaul was not more correct in the two next 
ages. A poem addressed by Auspicius, bishop of 
Toul, to Count Arbogastes, of earlier date i)roba- 
bly than the invasion of Clovis, is written with no 
regard to quantity.* The bishop by whom this 
was composed is mentioned by his contemporaries 
as a man of learning. Probably he did not Chuse 
to perplex the barbarian to whom lie was writing 
(for Arbogastes is plainly a barbarous name) by 
legitimate Roman metre. In the next century, 
Gregory of Tours informs us that Chilpcric at- 


Abundantia pcccatorum solct 
fratres conturbare; 

I’roptor liocDominus noster vo- 
luit nos pramoiiere, 
Comparans regimm coeloram re- 
ticulo misso in marc, 
Congregant! multos pisces, omne 
genus hinc et indc, 

Quos cum traxissent ad littus, 
tunc emperunt separate, 
Bonos in vasa miserunt, reliquos 
malos in mare. 

This trash seems below the level 
of Augustin; but it could not have 
been much later than his age. 


^ Rccueil des ilistoriens, t. i. p. 
It begins in the following 
manner: 

f’racelso expectabili Ids Arbo- 
gasto com it i 

Auspicius, (pii diligo, salutein 
dico pluriinain. 

Magnas ctelcsti Domino rependo 
corde gratias 

Quod to Tullciisi proxime mag¬ 
num in iirbe vidimus. 

Multis me tuis artibus lalifica- 
bas antea, 

Sed nunc fecisti maximo me ex- 
ultare guudio. 
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tempted to write Latin verses; but the lines chap. 
could not be reconciled to any division of feet; his j 
ignorance having confounded long and short syl- 
lables together.* Now Chilperic must have learned 
to speak Latin like other kings of the Franks, and 
was a smatterer in several*kinds of literature. If 
Chilperic therefore was not master of these dis¬ 
tinctions, we may conclude that the bishops and 
other Romans with whom he conversed did not 
observe them; and that his blunders in versifica¬ 
tion arose from ignorance of rules, which, however 
fit to be preserved in poetry, were entirely obsolete 
in the living Latin of his age. Indeed the fre¬ 
quency of false quantities in the poets even of the 
fifth, but much more of the si.xth century, is 
palpable. Fortunatus is quite full of them. This 
seems a decisive proof that the ancient pronuncia¬ 
tion was lost. Avitus tells us, even at the begin¬ 
ning of the same age, that few preserved the 
proper measure of syllables in singing. Yet he 
was bishop of Vienne, where a purer pronuncia¬ 
tion might be expected than in the remoter parts 
of Gaul.t 

Defective, however, as it had become in res])ect change of 
of pronunciation, Latin was still spoken in France uomance! 
during the sixth and seventh centuries. We have 


* Chilpericus rex.con- fiosuit, ct pro brevibus longas sta- 

fccit duos libros, quorum vcrsiculi tuebat. 1. vi. c. 4(3. 

dcbilcb iiulHs pc'dibus subsisterc t Mem. dc rArademie des !u- 

I'ossnnl: in quibus, dum non in* seriplions, t. xvii. llist. Idlleniire 
tcUigebatjprolongissyllabasbrcves dc la France,!, ii. p. 20. 
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CHAP, compositions of that time, intended for the people, 
PA^irr I grammatical language. A song is still extant, 
in rhyme and loose accentual measure, written 
socimT a vietory of Clotaire II. over the Saxons in 
622, and obviously intended for circulation among 
the people.* Fortunatus says, in his life of St. 
Aubin of Angers, that he should take care not to 
use any expression unintelligible to the people.f 
Baudemind, in the middle of the seventh century, 
declares, in his life of St. Amand, that he writes 
in a rustic and vulgar style, that the reader may 
be excited to imiiation.;|; Not that these legends 
were actually perused by the populace, for the 
very art of reading was confined to a few. But 
they were read publicly in the churches, and pro¬ 
bably with a pronunciation accommodated to the 
corruptions of ordinary language. Still the Latin 
syntax must have been tolerably understood; and 
we may therefore say that Latin had not ceased to 
be a living language in Gaul during the seventh 
century. Faults indeed against the rules of gram¬ 
mar, as well as unusual idioms, perpetually occur 
in the best writers of the Merovingian period, 
such as Gregory of Tours ; while charters drawn 


• One stanza of lliis sont? will 
suffice to shew that the I.alin lan¬ 
guage was yet unchanged. 

J)e Clotario est canere rege 
irancorutn, 

Qui ivi pugnare cum gente 
Saxonum, 

Quam graviterprovenisset missis 
Saxonum, 


Si non fuisset inclitus Faro de 
gente Burgundionum. 
t Pru cavondum est, ne ad aures 
populi minus aliquid intelligibile 
proferatuT. Mtim. de TAcad. t. 
xvii.p. 712. 

1* llustico et plebeio sermone 
propter exemplum ct imitationem. 
id. ibid. 
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up by less expert scholars deviate much farther chap. 
from purity.* 

The corrupt provincial idiom became gradually 
more and more dissimilar to grammatical Latin; 
and the lingua Romana rustica, as the vulgar 
patois (to borrow a word tlurt I cannot well trans¬ 
late) had been called, acquired a distinct character 
as a new language in the eighth century.'}' Latin 
orthography, which had been hitherto pretty well 
maintained in books, though not always in charters, 
gave way to a new spelling, conformably to the 
current pronunciation. Thus wc find lui, for illius, 
in the Formularies of Marculfus; and Tu lo juva 
in a liturgy of Charlemagne’s age, for Tu ilium 
juva. When this barrier was once broken down, 
such a deluge of innovation poured in, that all the 
characteristics of Latin were effaced in writing as 
well as speaking, and the existence of a new lan¬ 
guage became undeniable. In a council held at 
Tours in 813, the bishops are ordered to have 
certain homilies of the fathers translated into the 
rustic Roman, as well as the German tongue.J 
After this it is unnecessary to multiply proofs of 
the change which Latin had undergone. 


• Hist, LHttTaire dc la France, 
t. iii. p. 6, Mem. de I’Acadeniic, 
t. xxiv. p. 617. Nouveau Traitc 
de Diplomatique, t. iv. p.’485. 

t Hist. Litteraire de la France, 
t.vii. p. 12. The editors say, that 
it IS mentioned by name even in 
the seventh century, which is very 


natural, as the corruption of Latin 
had then become striking-. 

i Mem. de I’Acad. des Insc. 
t. xvii. See two Memoirs in this 
volume by du Clos and le lla'iif, 
especially the latter, as well as 
that already mentioned in t. xmv. 
p. 582. by M. Donamy. 
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CH AP. In Italy, the progressive corruptions of the Latin 
PARTI were analogous to those which occurred 

s—in France, though we do not find in writings any 
socIfiT unequivocal specimens of a new formation at so 
Its corrap. curly a period. But the old inscriptions, even of 
tioninitaiy. fourth and fifth centuries, are full of soleeisms 
and corrupt orthography. In legal instruments 
under the Lombard kings, the Latin inflexions are 
indeed used, but with so little regard to propriety 
that it is obvious the writers had not the slightest 
tincture of grammatical knowledge. This obser¬ 
vation extends to a very large proportion of such 
documents down to the twelfth century, and is 
as applicable to France and Spain as it is to Italy. 
In these charters the peculiar characteristics of 
Italian orthography and grammar frequently ap¬ 
pear. Thus we find, in the eighth century, diveatis 
for debeatis, da for de in the ablative, avendi for 
habendi,davafor dabat, cedo a deo, and ad ccclesia, 
among many similar corruptions.* Latin was so 
' changed, it is said by a writer of Charlemagne’s 
age, that scarcely any part of it was popularly 
known. Italy indeed had suffered more than 
France itself by invasion, and was reduced to a 
lower state of barbarism, though probably from 
the greater distinctness of pronunciation habitual 
to the Italians, they lost less of their original lan¬ 
guage than the French. I do not find, however, 
in the writers who have treated this subject, any 
express evidence of a vulgar language distinct 


* Muratori, Dissert, i. and xliii. 
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from Latin, earlier than the close of the tenth cen- c ii a i*. 
tury, when it is said in the epitaph of Pope Gre- j 
gory V., who died in 999, that he instructed the 
people in three dialects;—the Frankish or Ger- 
man, the vulgar, and the Latin.* 

When Latin had thus ceased to be a living Ian- Ignorance 
guage, the whole treasury of knowledge was o™ihe'<Us- 
locked up from the eyes of tlie people. The few 
who might have imbibed a taste for literature, if 
books had been accessible to them, were reduced 
to abandon pursuits that could only be cultivated 
through a kind of education hot easily within 
their reach. Schools, confined to cathedrals and 
monasteries, and exclusively designed for the pur¬ 
poses of religion, afforded no encouragement or 
opportunities to tlie laity.f The worst effect was, 
that, as the newly formed languages were hardly 
made use of in writing, Latin being still preserved 
in all legal instruments and public correspondence, 
the very use of letters, as well as of books, was 
forgotten. For many centuries, to sum up the 
account of ignorance in a word, it was rare for 
a layman, of whatever rank, to know how to 
sign his name.J Their charters, till the use of 


* Usus Francisca, vulgari, et 
voce l.Hatina. 

lijstituit populoj cloquio 
triplici. 

Fontanini dell’ Kloquenza Ita- 
liaoa, p. 15. Muratori, Dissert, 
xxxii. 

t Ilistoire Littcraire tic la 
France, t. vi. p. 20. Muralori, 
Dissert, xliii. 


I Nouveau Traitc de Diploma¬ 
tique, t. ii. p, 419. Tliis became, 
tlic editors suy, much less unusual 
about the end of the tliirteonlh 
century; a pretty late period ! A 
few signatures to deeds appctir in 
the fourteenth century; in the next 
they are more frequent, ibid. 
The I'lmjjeror J'rcderic ilar])arossa 
could not read, (Sfruvius, (‘orpus 
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CHAP, seals became gteneral, were siib.scribed with the 
PART I of the cros§. Still more extraordinary it was 
to find one who had any tincture of learning. 
socie'it! Even admitting every indistinct commendation of 
a monkish biographer, (with whom a knowledge 
of church-music would ])ass for literature,)* we 
could make out a very short list of scholars. 
None certainly were more distinguished as such 
than Charlemagne and Alfred. But the former, 
unless we reject a very plain testimony, was inca¬ 
pable of writing;'! and Alfred found difficulty in 
making a translation from the pastoral instruction 
of St. Gregory, on account of his imperfect know¬ 
ledge of Latin.j; 

Whatever mention, therefore, we find of learn¬ 
ing and the learned, during these dark ages, must 
be understood to relate only to such as were within 
the pale of clergy, which indeed was pretty exten¬ 
sive, and comprehended many who did not exer¬ 
cise the offices of religious ministry. But even 


Hist. German. 1. i. p. 377.; nor 
.John king of Rohemia in llie mid¬ 
dle of the fourteenth century, (Sis- 
mondi, t. v. p. 205.) nor I’liilip 
the Hardy king of France, although 
the son of St. ].oui.s. (Vclly, t. vi. 
p. 420.) 

* Louis IV., king of France, 
laughing at Fulk, count of A njou, 
who sang anthems among the 
choristers of Tours, received the 
following pithy epistle from his 
learned vassal: Noveritis, domine, 
quod rex illiteratus est a.sinus co- 
rouatus. Gesta Gomitum Ande- 
gavensium. In the same book, 
Geoffrey, father of our Henry IL, 


is said to be optime literatus; 
which pei'ha]>s imports little more 
learning than his ancestor I'ulk 
possessed. 

t The passage in Eginhard, 
which has occasioned so much dis- 
])utc, sjieaks for itself: Tcntabat 
et scribere, tabulasquc ct codicillos 
ad hoc in lecticula sub cervicali- 
bus circumferre solebat, ut,-cum 
vacuum tempus csset, manum effi- 
giandis Uteris assuefacerct; sed 
parum prosper!; successit labor 
pra;posterus ac sorb inchoatus. 

t Spelman. Vit. Alfred. .\p- 
pend. 
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the clergy were, for a long periof not very mate- chap. 
rially superior, as a body, to ^le uninstructed j 
laity. An inconceivable cloud of ignorance over- 
spread the whole face of the church, hardly 
broken by a few glimmering lights, who owe 
almost the whole of their .distinction to the sur¬ 
rounding darkness. In the sixth century the best 
writers in Latin were scarcely read and perhaps 
from the middle of this age to the eleventh, there 
was, in a general view of literature, little dif¬ 
ference to be discerned. If we look more accu¬ 
rately, there will appear certain gradual shades 
of twilight on each side of the greatest obscurity. 

France reached her lowest point at the beginning 
of the eighth century; but England was at that 
time more respectable, and did not fall into com¬ 
plete degradation till the middle of the ninth. 

There could be nothing more deplorable than the 
state of letters in Italy and in England during the 
succeeding century; but France seems to have 
been uniformly, though very slowly, progressive 
from the time of Charlemagne.t 

Of this prevailing ignorance it is easy to produce 
abundant testimony. Contracts were made ver- 


* Hist. Litteraire dc la France, 
t. iii. p. 5. 

t lliese four dark centuries, the 
eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh, 
occupy five large quarto volumes, 
of the Literary History of France, 
by the fathers of St. Maur. But 
tlie most useful part will be found 
in the general view at the com¬ 
mencement of each volume; the 
remainder is taken up with biogra¬ 


phies, into M’hich a reader may 
dive at random, and sometimes 
bring up a curious fact. 

Tirabosebi, Storia della Littera- 
tura, t. iii. and Muratori^s forty- 
third Dissertation are good autho¬ 
rities for the condition of letters in 
Italy; but I cannot easily give re¬ 
ferences to all the books which I 
have consulted. 
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CHAP, bally, for want of notaries capable of drawing np 
PART I thbse, when written, were frequently 

barbarous and ungrammatical to an incredible de- 
socieit" o'"®®' some considerable intervals, scarcely 
any monument of literature has been preserved, 
except a few jejune chronicles, the vilest legends 
of saints, or verses equally destitute of spirit and 
metre. In almost every council, the ignorance of 
the clergy forms a subject for reproach. It is as¬ 
serted, by one held in 992, that scarcely a single 
person was to be found in Rome itself who knew 
the first elements of letters.* Not one priest of a 
thousand in Spain, about the age of Charlemagne, 
could address a common letter of salutation to 
another.!' In England, Alfred declares that he 
covdd not recollect a single priest south of the 
Thames, (the most civilized part of England,) at 
the time of his accession, who understood the 
ordinary prayers, or could translate Latin into his 
mother-tongue.;!; Nor was this better in the time 
of Dunstan, when, it is said, none of the elergy 
knew how to write or translate a Latin letter.^ 


^ Tiraboschi, t. iii, p. 198. 
t Mabillon, De lie Diploma- 
ticu, p. 55. 

X Sptlman.Vit. Alfred. Append. 
Tlie whole drift of Alfred’s preface 
to this translation is to defend the 
expediency of rendering hooks into 
i'lnglish, on account of t!ie general 
ignorance of Latin. The zeal 
wliich this excellent prince shews 
for literature is delightful, l.et us 
endeavour, he says, that, all the 
Lnglish youth, especially tlie cliil- 
dren of those who are free-born, 


and can educate them, may learn 
to read Knglish, before they take 
to any einploynienl. Afterwards, 
such as please may be instructed 
in Latin. Ilefore the Dauish in¬ 
vasion indeed, he tells us, churches 
were well furnished with books; 
but the priests got little good from 
them, being written in a foreign 
language wliicli they could not un¬ 
derstand. 

§ Malnlloii, De Ke Diploma- 
lica, p. 55. Ordcricus Vitalis, a 
more candid judge of our unfortu- 
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The homilie.s which they preached were compiled cti ai'. 
for their use by some bishops, from former works ^ 
of the same kind, or the writings of the fathers. 

This universal ignorance was rendered unavoid- 
able, among otlier causes, by the scarcity of 
books, which could only be procured at an im- Scarcity ol 
mense price. From the Conquest of Alexandria “ 
by the Saracens at the beginning of the seventh 
century, when the Egyptian papyrus almost ceased 
to be imported into Europe, to the close of the 
tenth, about which time the art of making paper 
from cotton rags seems to have been introduced, 
there were no materials for writing except parch¬ 
ment, a substance too expensive to be readily 
spared for mere purposes of literature.* Hence 


iialc ancoblors limn other contem¬ 
porary annalists, says, tliat the 
J''n;>li'<h wore, at the conquest, 
rude itnd almost illiterate, which 
heascriljcs to llie Danish invasion. 
Du C'hesTH:, Hist N'onn. Script. ]). 
618. However, Injinll'us tells us, 
tliat the lilirary of ('ro)lauil con¬ 
tained above tliree luindred vo¬ 
lumes, till the unfortunate fire lliat 
destroyed that alibey in 10;>1. 
dale XV Scriptores, t. i. 03. Such 
a library was very extraordinary 
in the eleventh century, and could 
not have been equalled for some 
ages afterwards. Ingulfns iiien- 
tioiis at the same time, a nadir, as 
he calls it, or plauetarinm, exe¬ 
cuted in various metals. This had 
been presented to Abbot Turketul 
in the tenth century by a king of 
Trance, and w'as, J make no doubt, 
of Arabian, or perhaps Greek ma¬ 
nufacture. 

* Pareluncnl was so scarce, that 
none could be procured about 1120 


for an illuminated co]»y of the 
Ihble. Wurton’s Hist, of Knglisli 
Poetry, Dissert. 11. i suppose the 
deficiency was of skins lie.iutifiil 
enougli for this purpose; it cannot 
be meant, that there was no paich- 
nient for legal instruments. 

Maimseripts written on jiupyrus, 
as may be suppose<l from the fragi¬ 
lity of the material, as well us the 
dilhculty of procuring it, arc of ex¬ 
treme nnaty. Tliat in the Pritish 
.Mu.seum, being a charter to a 
cliurch at Kaveniia in 672, is in 
every rc'^peel the most curious; 
and indeed both Mabillon and 
Muratori seern never to have scon 
any thing written on papyrus; 
though tliey trace its occasional 
use down to the eleventh or twelfth 
centuries. Mabillon, de Re Di- 
plomaticu, 1. ii. Mui.itori, Anti- 
cliita Italiane, Dissert, xliii. p. G02. 
Put the autliors of the Nouveau 
Traitc de Diplomatique speak of 
several mauu.scripls on this mate- 
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CHAP, an unfortunate practice gained ground, of erasing 
a manuscript in order to substitute another on 
the same skin. This occasioned the loss of many 
STATE OF ancient authors, who have made way for the 
" legends of saints, or other ecclesiastical rubbish. 
Want of If we would listen to some literary historians, 
tfiite- we should believe that’'the darkest ages contained 
rature. many individuals, not only distinguished among 
their contemporaries, but positively eminent for 
abilities and knowledge. A proneness to extol 
every monk, of whose production a few letters or 
a devotional treatise survives, every bishop, of 
whom it is related that he composed homilies, runs 
through the laborious work of the Benedictins of 
St. Maur, the Literary History of France, and, in 
a less degree, is observable even in Tiraboschi, and 
in most books of this class. Bede, Alcuin, Hinc- 
mar, Raban, and a number of inferior names, be¬ 
come real giants of learning in their uneritical 
panegyrics. But one might justly say, that igno¬ 
rance is the smallest defect of the writers of these 
dark ages. Several of them were tolerably ac¬ 
quainted with books; but that wherein they are 
uniformly deficient is original argument or expres¬ 
sion. Almost every one is a compiler of scraps 
from the fathers, or from such semi-classical au¬ 
thors as Boethius, Cassiodorus, or Martianus Ca- 


rial as extant in France and Italy, 
t. i. p. 493. 

As to the general scarcity and 
high price of books in the middle 
ages, Robertson, Introduction to 
Hist. Charles V. note x. and War- 


ton, in the above cited dissertation, 
not to quote authors less acces¬ 
sible, have collected some of the 
leading facts; to whom I refer the 
reader. 
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pella.* Indeed I am not aware that there ap- chap. 
peared more than two really considerable men in ^ 
the republic of letters, from the sixth to the v^‘ 

middle of the eleventh century; .John, sirnamed ^^ teo f 
S cotus or Erigena, a native of Ireland ; and Ger- " 
bert, who became pope by the name of Silvester 
11.: the first endowed \^ith a bold and acute 
metaphysical genius; the second excellent, for 
the time when he lived, in mathematical science 
and mechanical invcntions.t 
If it be demanded, by what cause it happened, ! Causes of 
that a few sparks of ancient learning survived'fatiorS"' 
throughout this long winter, we can only ascribe 
their preservation to the establishment of Chris-' 
tianity. Religion alone made a bridge, as it were, 
across the chaos, and has linked the two periods 
of ancient and modern civilization. Without this 
connecting principle, Europe might indeed have 
awakened to intellectual pursuits, and the genius 
of recent times needed not to be invigorated by 
the imitation of antiquity. But the memory of 
Greece and Rome would have been feebly pre¬ 
served by tradition, and the monuments of those 


* Lest I should seem to have 
spoken too peremptorily, I wish it 
to be understood, that I pretend to 
hardly any direct acquaintance 
with these writers, and found my 
censure on the authority of others, 
chiefly indeed on tlie admissions 
of those who are too disposed to 
fall into a strain of panegyric. See 
Ilistoire Littdraire do la France, t. 
iv. p. 281. et alihi. 
t John Scotus, who, it is almost 


needless to say, must not be con¬ 
founded with me still more famous 
meUaphysician Duns Scotus, lived 
under Charles the Bald, in the 
middle of the ninth century. Sil¬ 
vester II. died in 1003. Whether 
he first brought the Arabic nume¬ 
ration into Europe, as has been 
commonly said, seems uncertain ; 
it was at least not much practised 
for some centuries after his death. 
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CHAP, nations might have excited, on the return of civi- 

PARTI that va"uc sentiment of speculation and 

wonder with which men now contemplate Perse- 

STAyEOF polis or the Pyramids. It is not, however, from 

DUCILl-a^t * *' 1 • 1 • » 

religion simply that we have derived this advan¬ 
tage, but from religion as it was modified in the 
dark ages. Such is the complex reciprocation of 
good and evil in the dispensations of Providence, 
that we may assert, with only an apparent paradox, 
that, had religion been more pure, it would have 
been less permanent, and that Christianity has 
been preserved by means of its corruptions. The 
sole hope for literature depended on the Latin 
language; and I do not see why that should not 
have been lost, if three circumstances in the pre¬ 
vailing religious system, all of which we are justly 
accustomed to disapprove, had not conspired to 
maintain it; the papal supremacy, the monastic 
institutions, and the use of a Latin liturgy. 1. A 
continual intercourse was kept up in consequence 
of the first, between Rome and the several nations 
of Europe; her laws were received by the bishops, 
her legates presided in councils; so that a common 
language was as necessary in the church as it is 
at present in the diplomatic relations of kingdoms. 
2. Throughout the whole course of the middle 
ages, there was no learning, and very little regu¬ 
larity of manners, among the parochial clergy. 
Almost every distinguished man was either the 
member of a chapter or of a convent. The monas¬ 
teries were subjected to strict rules of discipline, 
and held out, at the worst, more opportunities for 
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study than the secular clergy possessed, and fewer c li Ai>. 
for worldly dissipations. But their most important ^ 
service was as secure repositories for books. All 
our manuscripts have been preserved in this man-.U^™y' 
ncr, and could hardly have descended to us by any 
other channel; at least, there were intervals, when 
I do not conceive that any*royal or private libraries 
existed. 3. Monasteries, however, would pro¬ 
bably have contributed very little towards the pre¬ 
servation of learning, if the Scriptures and the 
liturgy had been translated out of Latin when that 
language ceased to be intelligible. Every rational 
principle of religious worship called for such a 
change; but it would have been made at the ex¬ 
pense of posterity. One might presume, if such 
refined conjectures were consistent with historical 
caution, that the more learned and sagacious eccle¬ 
siastics of those times, deploring the gradual cor¬ 
ruption of the Latin tongue, and the danger of its 
absolute extinction, were induced to maintain it as 
a sacred language, and the depositary, as it were, 
of that truth and that science which would be lost 
in the barbarous dialects of the vulgar. But a 
simpler explanation is found in the radical dislike 
of innovation which is natural to an established 
clergy. Nor did they want as good pretexts, on 
the ground of convenience, as are commonly al- 
ledged by the opponents of reform. They were 
habituated to the Latin words of the church-ser¬ 
vice, which had become, by this association, the 
readiest instruments of devotion, and with the 
majesty of which the Romance jargon could bear 

VOL. III. z 
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CHAP, no comparison. Their musical chants were adapted 
PAM I these sounds, and their hymns depended, for 
N-w metrical effect, on the marked accents and power- 
socInT rhymes which the Latin language affords. The 
vulgate Latin of the Bible was still more venerable. 
It was like a copy of a lost original; and a copy 
attested by one of the most eminent fathers, and 
by the general consent of the church. These are 
certainly no adequate excuses for keeping the 
people in ignorance; and the gross corruption of 
the middle ages is in a great degree assignable to 
this policy. But learning, and consequently reli¬ 
gion, have eventually derived from it the utmost 
advantage. 

Supersti- In thc sliadows of this universal ignorance, a 
thousand superstitions, like foul animals of night, 
were propagated and nourished. It would be very 
unsatisfactory to exhibit a few specimens of this 
odious brood, when the real character of those 
times is only to be judged by their accumulated 
multitude. In every age, it would be easy to se¬ 
lect proofs of irrational superstition, which, sepa¬ 
rately considered, seem to degrade mankind from 
its level in the creation; and perhaps the contem¬ 
poraries of Swedenborg and Southcote have no 
right to look very contemptuously upon the fana¬ 
ticism of their ancestors. There are many books, 
from which a sufficient number of instances may 
be collected, to shew the absurdity and ignorance 
of the middle ages in this respect. I shall only 
mention two, as affording more general evidence, 
than any local or obscure superstition. In the 
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tenth century, an opinion prevailed every where, chap. 
that the end of the world was approaching. Many j 
charters begin with these words: “ As the world 
is now drawing to its close.” An army marching 
under the Emperor Otho I. was so terrified by an 
eclipse of the sun, which it conceived to announce 
this consummation, as to disperse hastily on all 
sides. As this notion seems to have been founded 
on some confused theory of the millennium, it 
naturally died away when the seasons proceeded 
in the eleventh century with their usual regu¬ 
larity.* A far more remarkable and permanent 
superstition was the appeal to heaven injudicial 
controversies, whether through the means of com¬ 
bat or of ordeal. The principle of these was the 
same; but in the former, it was mingled with 
feelings independent of religion; the natural dic¬ 
tates of resentment in a brave man unjustly ac¬ 
cused, and the sympathy of a warlike people, with 
the display of skill and intrepidity. These, in 
course of time, almost obliterated the primary 
character of judicial combat, and ultimately 
changed it into the modern duel, in which as¬ 
suredly there is no mixture of superstition.f But, 


* llobertson, Introduction to 
Hist. Charles V. note 13. Schmidt, 
Hist, des Allemands, t. ii. p. 380. 
Hist. Littcraire de la France, t. vi. 

i Duelling, in the modern sense 
of the word, exclusive of casual 
frays and single combats during 
war, was unknown before the six¬ 
teenth century. But we find one 
anecdote, which seems to illustrate 
its derivation from the judicial 


combat. Tlie dukes of Lancaster 
and Bruuswic having some dif¬ 
ferences agreed to decide them by 
duel before John king of France. 
Tlie lists were prepared with the 
solemnity of a real trial by battle; 
but the king interfered to prevent 
the engagement. Villaret, t. ix. p. 
7U The barbarous practice of 
wearing swords as a part of domes¬ 
tic dress, which tended very much 
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CHAP, in various tests of innocence, which were 

called ordeals, this stood undisguised and un- 

PARTI. ,-c j r. • ■ . ? •! 1 X • 

qualihed. It is not necessary to describe what is 

STATE OF so well known; the ceremonies of trial by hand- 

SOCTETV, 

ling hot iron, by plunging the arm into boiling 
fluids, by floating or sinking in cold water, or by 
swallowing a piece of consecrated bread. It is 
observable that as the interference of heaven was 
relied upon as a matter of course, it seems to have 
been reckoned nearly indifl'erent, whether such a 
test was adopted, as must, humanly considered, 
absolve all the guilty, or one that must convict all 
the innocent. The ordeals of hot iron or water 
were however more commonly used; and it has 
been a perplexing question, by what dexterity 
these tremendous proofs were eluded. They seem 
at least to have placed the decision of all judicial 
controversies in the hands of the clergy, who must 
have known the secret, whatever that might be, 
of satisfying the spectators that an-accused i»erson 
had held a mass of burning iron with impunity. 
For several centuries, this mode of investigation 
was in great repute, though not without opposi¬ 
tion from some eminent bishops. It does discredit 
to the memory of Charlemagne that he was one 
of its warmest advocates.* But the judicial com- 


to tlie frequency of duelling, was 
not introduced till the latter part 
of the fifteenth century. 1 can 
only find one jjrint in Montfau- 
con^s Monuments of tiie French 
monarchy where a sword is worn 
without armour before tlie reign of 
Charles VIII.; though a few, as 


early as the reign of Charles VI., 
liave short daggers in their girdles. 
The exception is a figure of Charles 
VIl., t. hi. pi. 47. 

* Ilahizii Capitularia, p. 444. 
It was abolished by Louis the De¬ 
bonair, a man, as I have noticetl 
in another place, not inferior, as a 
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bat, which indeed might be reckoned one species chap 
of ordeal, gradually put an end t(j the rest; and as 
the church ac(juired better notions of law, and a 
code of her own, she strenuously exerted herself 
against all these barbarous superstitions.* 

But the religious ignorance of the middle ages EnlIjiisia.S' 
sometimes burst out in ebullitions of epidemical 
enthusiasm, more remarkable than these super¬ 
stitious usages, though ])roeeeding in fact from 
similar causes. For enthusiasm is little else than 
superstition put in motion, and is equally founded 
on a strong conviction of supernatural agency 
without any just conceptions of its nature. Nor 
has any denomination of Christians produced, or 
even sanctioned, more fanaticism than the church 
of Rome.j' These epidemical plircnzics, however, 
to which I am alluding, were merely tumultuous. 


Irifisliilor, to Iiis father, ibid. p. 

()rdeals wore not aetually abo- 
lislied in IVamc, iiotwilh'Jtandin^ 
the l;i\v of l.ouis abovonientionod, 
so late at llie eleventh eeulury. 
Houquel, t. xi. p. 430. nor in Enj;- 
laud, till lltc reijin of lleiiiylH. 
Some of tin.' stories wt; road, vxlnno- 
in accused persons have passed 
triumphantly thron<;li the.se severe 
proofs, arc perplexing enough: and 
perhaps it is safer, as v^oll as easier, 
to deny than to explain them, for 
example, a writer in the Archtrolo- 
gia, vol. XV. p. 192., has shewn 
that Kinnia, queen of Kdwurd the 
Confessor, did not perform her 
trial by stepping bcharn, as lUack- 
stone imagines, but upok nine red- 
hot ploughshare^. Ihu he seems 


not aware that the whole story is 
unsupjiorted by any conlein}>orary 
or even resj'eetable te.ktirnony. A 
similar aiieedole is n'latcd of Cii- 
iieuiinda, wife of the Emperor Hen¬ 
ry li., which ])rol)ably gave rise to 
that of J'dinna. 'J'liere are, how- 
iijodicainciils, as is well 
kiiovMi, lint [irolocl the skin to a 
certain ilei^ree against the Cifeet of 
fire. This ^dieiiomcnon would 
pass for miraculous, and form the 
liasis of those exaggerated stones 
in monkish books. 

t Ilcsidcs the original lives of 
popish .saints, and especially tliat 
of St. Erancis in W adding’s An- 
nalcs Minorum, the reader will 
find amusement in fiidiop J.nving- 
ton’s Enthusiasm of Methodists 
and Papists compared. 
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CHAP, though certainly fostered by the creed of per- 
PAM-1 miracles, >vhich the clergy inculcated, and 

drawing a legitimate precedent for religious in- 
sociCT^ surrection from the crusades. For these, among 
their other evil consequences, seem to have prin¬ 
cipally excited a wild fanaticism that did not sleep 
for several centuries.* 

The first conspicuous appearance of it was in 
the reign of Philip Augustus, when the mercenary 
troops, dismissed from the pay of that prince and 
of Henry II., committed the greatest outrages in 
the south of France. One Durand, a carpenter, 
deluded, it is said, by a contrived appearance of 
the Virgin, put himself at the head of an army of 
the populace, in order to destroy these marauders. 
His followers were styled Brethren of the White 
Caps, from the linen coverings of their heads. 
They bound themselves not to play at dice, nor 
frequent taverns, to wear no affected clothing, to 
avoid perjury and vain swearing. After some 
successes over the plunderers, they went so far as 
to forbid the lords to take any dues from their vas¬ 
sals, on pain of incurring the indignation of the 
brotherhood. It may easily be imagined that 


* The Tfiost singular effect of 
this crusading spirit was witnessed 
inlSill, when a multitude, amount¬ 
ing, as some say, to 90,000, chiefly 
composed of children, and com¬ 
manded by a child, set out for the 
purpose of recovering the Holy 
land. They came for the most 
part from Germany, and reached 
Genoa without harm. But find¬ 


ing there an obstacle which their 
imperfect knowledge of geography 
had not anticipated, they soon dis¬ 
persed in various directions. Thirty 
thousand arrived at Marseilles, 
where part were murdered, part 
probably starved, and the rest 
sold to the Saracens. Annali di 
Muratori, A.D. 1211. Velly, Hist, 
de France, t. iv. p. 20fi. 
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they were soon entirely discomfited, so that no chap. 
one dared to own that he had belonged to them.* ^ 
During the captivity of St. Louis in Egypt, a 
more extensive and terrible ferment broke out “i^ocikut 
F landers, and spread from thence over great part 
of France. An impostor declared himself com¬ 
missioned by the Virgin fo preach a crusade, not 
to the rich and noble, who, for their pride, had 
been rejected of God, but the poor. Ilis disci¬ 
ples were called Pastoureaux, the simplicity of 
shepherds having exposed them more readily to 
this delusion. In a short time they were swelled 
by the confluence of abundant streams to a moving 
mass of a hundred thousand men, divided into 
companies, with banners bearing a cross and a 
lamb, and commanded by the impostor’s lieute¬ 
nants. He assumed a priestly character, preach¬ 
ing, absolving, annulling marriages. At Amiens, 
Boiirges, Orleans, and Paris itself, he was received 
as a divine prophet. Even the regent Blanche, 
for a time, was led away, by the popular tide. 

His main topic was reproach of the clergy for 
their idleness and corruption, a theme well adapted 
to the ears of the [icople, who had long been 
uttering similar strains of coni[))aint. In some 
towns his followers massacred the priests and 
plundered the monasteries. The government at 
length began to exert itself; and the public senti¬ 
ment turning against the authors of so much con¬ 
fusion, this rabble was put to the sword or dissi- 


’ Vt'lly,t. 111 . p. 29j. Dll Cdiige, v. Ciipumli. 
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CHAP, pated.* Seventy years afterwards, an insurrec- 
PAiiT T almost exactly parallel to this burst out under 
the same pretence of a crusade. These insurgents 
socictT Pastoureaux, and their short 

career was distinguished by a general massacre 
of the Jews.f 

But thoitg'h the contagion of fanaticism spreads 
much more rapidly among the po})ulace, and in 
modern times is almost entirely confined to it, 
there were examples, in the middle ages, of an 
epidemical religious lunacy, from which no class 
was e.xempt. One of these occurred about the 
year 12G0, when a multitude of every rank, age 
and sex, marching two by two in procession along 
the streets and j)ublic roads, mingled groans and 
dolorous hymns with the sound of leathern 
scourges which they exercised upon their naked 
backs. From this mark of penitence, which as it 
bears at least all the appearance of sincerity, is not 
uncommon in the church of Home, they acquired 
the name of Flagellants. Their career began, it 
is said, at Perugia, whence they s])read over the 
rest of Italy, and into Germany and Poland. As 
this spontaneous fanaticism met with no encourage¬ 
ment from the church, and was prudently dis¬ 
countenanced by the civil magistrate, it died away 
in a very short time.|. But it is more surprising. 


* Velly, Hist, de Franro, t. v. siibitf) pvamiit tota ilia commotio, 
p. 7. Du Cange, v. Pastorelli. Spicilegiuiii, t. iii. |). 77. 

+ M. t. viii. p. 99. The conti- | Velly, t. v. p. 279. Du Gauge, 
nuator ofNangis says, sicut fumus Verberatio. 
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that, after almost a century .and a half of continual chap. 
• • • IX 

improvement and illumination, another irruption j 

of popular extravagance burst out under circuin- 
stances exceedingly similar.* In the month 
August 1399, says a contemporary historian, there 
appeared all over Italy a description of persons, 
called Bianchi, from the white linen vestments that 
they wore. They passed from province to province, 
and from city to city, crying out Miscricordia! 
with their faces covered and bent towards the 
ground, and bearing before them a great crucifix. 

Their constant song was: Stabat Mater dolorosa. 

This lasted three months; and whoever did not 
attend their processions was reputed a heretic.t 
Almost every Italian writer of the time takes 
notice of these Bianchi; and Muratori ascribes 
a remarkable reformation of manners (though cer¬ 
tainly a very transient one) to their influence.| 

A^or were they confined to Italy, though no such 
meritorious exertions are imputed to them in other 
countries. In France, their practice of covering 
the face gave such opportunity to crimes as to be 
prohibited by the governmentand we have an 


* .Somethin!; of a similar hind is 
mentioned by (i. Vilhiiii, under the 
year 1310.1. viii. e. 122. 

t Annal. Mcdiolan. in Murat. 
.Script. Her. Jtal. t. xvi. p. 832. G. 
Stella. Ann. (lenuens. t. xvii. p. 
1072. Chron. I’oroliviense, t. xix. 
p. 874. Ann. Honincontri, t. xxi. 
p. 79. 

t Dissert. 71>. Sudden transi¬ 
tions from profligate to austere 
manners were .so common among 


indiv iduals, that we cannot be sur¬ 
prized at their sometimes becom¬ 
ing in a manner national. Azarins, 
a chronicler of Milan, after de¬ 
scribing the almost incredible dis¬ 
soluteness of Pavia, gives an ac¬ 
count of an instantaneous reforma¬ 
tion wrought by the preaching of 
a certain friar. This was about 
13CO. Script. Her. Ital. t. xvi, 
]!. 37.5. 

§ Villarcl, t. xii. 327. 
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CHAP, act on the rolls of the first parliament of Henry 
PA^RT I forbidding any one, “ under pain of forfeiting 
v-w/ all his worth, to receive the new sect in white 
sociEiT olothes, pretending to great sanctity,” which had 
recently appeared in foreign parts.* 

Pretended The devotion of the multitude was wrought to 
miracti,. feverisli height by the prevailing system of 
the clergy. In that singular polytheism, which 
had been grafted on the language rather than the 
principles of Christianity, nothing was so consjn- 
cuous as the belief of ])er|)etual miracles; if 
indeed those could properly be termed miracles, 
which by their constant recurrence, even upon 
trifling occasions, might seem within the ordinary 
dispensations of Providence. These superstitions 
arose in what are called primitive times, and are 
certainly no part of popery, if in that word we 
include any especial reference to the Roman see. 
But successive ages of ignorance swelled the de¬ 
lusion ta such an enormous pitch, that it was as 
difiicult to trace, we may say without exaggeration, 
the real religion of the Gospel in the popular 
belief of the laity, as the real history of Charle¬ 
magne in the romance of Turpin. It must not be 
supposed, that these absurdities were produced, 
as well as nourished by ignorance. In most cases, 
they were the work of deliberate imposture. 
Every cathedral or monastery had its tutelar saint, 
and every saint his legend, fabricated in order to 
eiirich the churches under his protection, by ex- 


* Rol. [’iul. V. ill. j). 128. 
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aggerating his virtues, his miracles, and conse- chap. 
quently his power of serving those who paid ^ 
liberally for his patronage.* Many of those saints 
were imaginary persons; sometimes a blundered 
inscription added a name to the calendar; and 
sometimes, it is said, a heathen god was surprized 
at the company to which *he was introduced, and 
the rites with which he was honoured.f 
It would not be consonant to the nature of the Misdiicfs 
present work, to dwell upon the erroneousness of ii?,s supt™' 
this religion; but its effect upon the moral and 
intellectual character of mankind was so promi¬ 
nent, that no one can take a philosophical view of 
the middle ages without attending more than is at 
present fashionable to their ecclesiastical history. 

That the exclusive worship of saints, under the 
guidance of an artful though illiterate priesthood, 
degraded the understanding, and begot a stupid 
credulity and fanaticism, is sufficiently evident. 

But it was also so managed as to loosen the bonds 
of religion, and pervert the standard of morality. 

If these inhabitants of heaven had been represented 
as stern avengers, accepting no slight atonement 
for heavy offences, and prompt to interpose their 
controul over natural events for the detection and 
punishment of guilt, the creed, however impos¬ 
sible to be reconciled with experience, might have 


* This is confessed by the au¬ 
thors of Ilistoire Littcraire de la 
Trance, t. ii. p. 4. and indeed by 
many Catholic writers.' I need not 
'luotc Mosheim, who more than 
confirms every word of ray text. 


L Middleton’s Letter from Kome. 
If some of our eloquent country¬ 
man’s positions should be disputed, 
there are still abundant Catholic 
testimonies, that imaginary saints 
have been canonized. 
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CHAP, proved a salutary check upon a rude people, and 
PART I palliation that 

Wv-w/ can be oflPered for a religious imposture, its political 
expediency. In the legends of those times, on the 
contrary, they appeared only as perpetual inter- 
cessors, so good-natured, and so powerful, that a 
sinner was more emphatically foolish than he is 
usually represented, if he failed to secure himself 
against any bad consequences. For a little atten¬ 
tion to the saints, and especially to the Virgin, 
with due liberality to their servants, had saved, 
he would be told, so many of the most atrocious 
delinquents, that he might equitably presume upon 
similar luck in his own case. 

This monstrous superstition grew to its height 
in the twelfth century. For the advance that 
leaning then made was by no means sufficient to 
counteract the vast increase of monasteries, and 
the opportunities which the greater cultivation of 
modern languages afforded for the diffusion of le¬ 
gendary tales. It was now too that the veneration 
paid to the Virgin, in early times very great, rose 
to an almost exclusive idolatry. It is difficult to 
conceive the stupid absurdity, and the disgusting 
profaneness of those stories, which were invented 
by the monks to do her honour. A few examples 
have been thrown into a note.* 


* Le Grand d’Aussy has given 
us, in the fifth volume of his Fa¬ 
bliaux, several of the religious talcs, 
by which the monks endeavoured 
to withdraw the ^leople from ro¬ 
mances of chivalry. Ibc follow¬ 


ing specimens will abundantly con¬ 
firm my assertions, which may per¬ 
haps appear harsh and extravagant 
to the reader. 

There w.as a man whose occup.a- 
tion was highway robbery; but 
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Whether the superstition of these dark ages had chap. 
actually passed that point, when it becomes more 
injurious to public morals and the welfare of 
society than the entire absence of all religious 
notions, is a very complex question, upon which 

^ Not altoge¬ 

ther immix- 
ed with 


whenever he set out on any sucli speak a word, must yield, since 
expedition he was careful to ad- it is in your power to command 
dress a prayer to the Virgin. Taken him.” The (jueen Mother as- 

at last, he was sentenced to be sented, and followed by all the 

hanged. While the cord was round virgins, moved towards her Son. 

his neck he made his usual prayer, He who had himself given the pre- 

nor was it ineffectual. The Vir- cept, Honour thy father and thy 

gin supported his feet “ with her mother, no sooner saw his own 

white hands,” and thus kept him parent approach, than he rose to 

alive two days, to the no small receive her; and taking her by 

surprize of the executioner, who the hand inquired her wishes. 

attem]ited to complete his work Tire rest may be easily conjec- 

with strokes of a sword. Hut the tured. Compare the gross stupi- 

same invisible hand turned aside dity, or rather the atrocious im- 

the weapon, and the executioner juety of this tale, with the pure 

was compelled to release'his vie- theism of tlie Arabian Nights, and 

liin, acknowledging the miracle, judge whether the Deify was hetfer 

'Hie thief retired into a monastery, worshipjied at Cologne or at Bag- 

which is always the termination of dad. 

these deliverances. It is unnecessary to multijily in- 

At the monastery of .St. Peter stances of this kind. In one tale, 
near Cologne lived a monk per- the Virgin takes the shape of a 
fectly dissolute and irreligious, but nun, who had eloped from the con- 
very devout toward.s the A postle. vent, and performs her duties ten 
Unluckily he died suddenly with- years, till, tired of a libertine life, 
out confession. The fiends came she returns unsuspected. This 
as usual to seize his soul. St. was in consideration of her having 

Peter, vexed at losing so fai#ifnl a never omitted to say an Ave as she 

votary, besought God to admit the v passed the I'irgin’s image. In ano- 
raonk into Paradise. His prayer ther, a gentleman, in love with a 
was refused, and though the whole handsome widow, consents, at the 
body of saints, apostles, angels and instigation of a sorcerer, to re- 
martyrs joined, at his request, to nounce God and the saints, hut 

make interest, it was of no avail, cannot be persuaded to give up the 

In this extremity he had recourse k irgin, well knowing that, if he 

to the Mother of God. “ Pair kept her his friend, he should ob- 

lady," he said, “ my monk is lost tain pardon through her means, 

if you do not interfere for him; Accordingly, she inspired his rais- 

hut what is impossible for'us will tress with so much passion, that he 
he but sport to you, if you please married her within a few days, 

to assist us. Your son, if you but These tale.s, it may be said, were 
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CHAP. I would by no means pronounce an affirmative 
PA^RT I ^ salutary influence, breathed from the 

v-spirit of a more genuine religion, often displayed 
socIeto among the corruptions of a degenerate super¬ 
stition, In the original principles of monastic 
orders, and the rules by which they ought at least 
to have been governed, there was a character of 
meekness, self-denial, and charity, that could not 
wholly, be effaced. These virtues, rather than 
justice and veracity, were inculcated by the reli¬ 
gious ethics of the middle ages; and in the relief 
of indigence, it may, upon the whole, be asserted, 
that the monks did not fall short of their profes¬ 
sion.* This eleemosynary spirit, indeed, remark¬ 
ably distinguishes both Christianity and Moham- 


the production of ignorant men, 
and circulated among the popu¬ 
lace. Certainly they would liave 
excited contempt and indignation 
in the more enlightened clergy. 
But 1 am concerned with the ge¬ 
neral character of religious notions 
among the people: and for this it 
is better to take such popular com¬ 
positions, adapted to what the laity 
already believed, than the writings 
of comparatively learned and re¬ 
flecting men. However, stories of 
the same cast are frequent in the 
monkish historians. Matthew Pa¬ 
ris, one of the most respectable of 
tliat class, and no friend to the 
covetousness, or relaxed lives of the 
priesthood, tells us of a knight who 
was on the point of being damned 
for frequenting tournaments, but 
saved by a donation he had for¬ 
merly made to the Virgin, p. 290. 

* 1 am inclined to acquiesce in 
this general opinion; yet an ac¬ 


count of expenses at Bolton Ab¬ 
bey, about tlie reign of Kdward 
M., published in ^Vhllake^’s His¬ 
tory of Craven, p. .51. makes a very 
scanty shew of almsgiving in this 
opulent inonustery. Mucli, how¬ 
ever, was no doubt given in vic¬ 
tuals. Hut it is a strange error to 
conceive tliat English monasteries 
before the dissolution fed the indi¬ 
gent part of the nation, and gave 
tliat general relief which the poor- 
laws are intended to afford. 

Piers Plowman is indeed a sa- 
tyrist; but he plainly charges tlie 
monk.s with want of charity. 

Little had lordes to do to give 
landes from their heires. 

To religious that have no ruthe 
though it rain on their aultres ; 
In many places there the parsons 
be themself at ease. 

Of the poor they have no pitie, and 
that IS their poor charitie. 
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medism from the moral systems of Greece and chap. 
Rome, which were very deficient in general hu- ^ 
manity and sympathy with suffering. Nor do we 
find in any single instance during ancient times, if 
I mistake not, those public institutions for the al¬ 
leviation of human miseries, which have long been 
scattered over every part df Europe. The virtues 
of the monks assumed a still higher character, when 
they stood forward as protectors of the oppressed. 

By an established law, founded on very ancient 
superstition, the -precincts of a church afforded 
sanctuary to accused persons. Under a due ad¬ 
ministration of justice, this privilege would have 
been simply and constantly mischievous, as we 
properly consider it to be in those countries where 
it still subsists. But in the rapine and tumult of 
the middle ages, the right of sanctuary might as 
often be a shield to innocence as an immunity to 
crime. We can hardly regret, in reflecting on the 
desolating violence which prevailed, that there 
should have been some green spots in the wilder¬ 
ness, where the feeble and the persecuted could 
find refuge. How must this right have enhanced 
the veneration for religious institutions! How 
gladly must the victims ’of internal warfare have 
turned their eyes from the baronial castle, the 
dread and scourge of the neighbourhood, to those 
venerable walls, within which not even the cla¬ 
mour of arms could be heard, to disturb the chant 
of holy men, and the sacred service of the altar! 

The protection of a sanctuary was never with¬ 
held. A son of Chilperic, king of France, having 
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CHAP, fled to that of Tours, his father threatened to 
PA^M’ I lands of the church unless they 

gave him up. Gregory, the historian, bishop of 
soali^Z in the name of his clergy, that 

Christians could not be guilty of an act unheard 
of among pagans. The king was as good as his 
word, and did not spare the estate of the church, 
but dared not infringe its privileges. He had 
indeed previously addressed a letter to St. Martin, 
which was laid on his tomb in the church, re¬ 
questing permission to take away his son by force; 
but the honest saint returned no answer.* 

Vices of tlie The virtues, indeed, or supposed virtues, which 

monks and i j • i i t i , 

clergy. ^(1 mcluced a credulous generation to enrich so 
many of the monastic orders, were not long pre¬ 
served. We must reject, in the excess of our 
candour, all testimonies that the middle ages pre¬ 
sent, from the solemn declaration of councils, and 
reports of judicial inquiry, to the ca,sual evidence 
of common fame in the ballad or romance, if we 
would extenuate the general corruption of those 
institutions. In vain new rules of discipline were 
devised, or the old corrected by reforms. Many 
of their worst vices grew so naturally out of their 
mode of life, that a stricter discipline could have 
no tendency to extirpate them. Such were the 
frauds I have already noticed, and the whole 
scheme of hypocritical austerities. Their extreme 
licentiousness was sometimes hardly concealed by 
the cowl of sanctity. I know not by what right 


* Schmidt, Hist, dos Allcmands, t. i. p. 374, 
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we should disbelieve the reports of the visitation ciiAr. 
under Henry VIII., entering as they do into a ^ 
multitude of specific charges, both probable in 
their nature and consonant to the unanimous 
opinion of the world.* Doubtless, there were 
many communities as well as individuals, to 
whom none of these reproaches would apply. In 
the very best view, however, that can be taken 
of monasteries, their existence is deeply injurious 
to the general morals of a nation. They with¬ 
draw men of pure conduct and con.scicntious jirin- 
ciples from the exercise of social duties and leave 
the common mass of human vice more uumixed. 

Such men are always inclined to form schemes of 
ascetic perfection, which can only be fulfilled in 
retirement; but, in the strict rules of monastic 
life, and under the influence of a grovelling super¬ 
stition, their virtue lost all its usefulness. They 
fell implicitly into the snares of crafty priests, 
who made submission to the church not only the 
condition but the measure of all praise. He is a 
good Christian, says Eligius, a saint of the seventh 
century, who comes frequently to church; who 


• See Fosbrooke’s British Mo- 
nachism, vol. i. p. 127., and vol. 
ii. p. 8., for a farrago of evidence 
against the monks. Clemangis, a 
French tlieologian of considerable 
eminence at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, sjieaks of nun¬ 
neries in the following terms; Quid 
aiiud sunt hoc tempore puellarum 
monasteria, nisi quajdam non dico 
Dei sanctuaria, sed Veneris exe- 
crandii prostibula, sed lascivorum 

VOL. III. 


et irapudicorum juvenum ad libi- 
dines explendas receptacula? nt 
idem sit hodie puellam vchin', 
quod et publicb ad scortandum 
exponere. William Prynne, from 
whose records, vol ii. p. 2*20., I 
have taken this passage, quotes it 
on occasion of a cliarter of King 
John, banishing thirty nuns of 
Anibresbury into dificrent con¬ 
vents, propter vitcu sua; turpitudi- 
ncin. 


A A 
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presents an oblation that it may be offered to God 
on the altar, who does not taste the fruits of his 
land till he has consecrated a part of them to God; 
who can repeat the Creed or the Lord’s Prayer. 
Redeem your souls from punishment while it 
is in your power; offer presents and tythes to 
churches, light candles in holy places, as much as 
you can afford, come more frequently to church, 
implore the protection of the saints; for, if you 
observe these things, you may come with security 
at the day of judgement to say. Give unto us. 
Lord, for we have given unto thee.* 

With such a definition of the Christian charac¬ 
ter, it is not surprizing that any fraud and injus¬ 
tice became honourable when it contributed to 
the riches of the clergy and glory of their order. 
Their frauds, however, were less atrocious than 
the savage bigotry with which they maintained 
their own system and infected the laity. In 
Saxony, Poland, Lithuania, and the countries on 


Mosheim, cent. vii. c. 3. Uo- 
bertson lias quoted lliis passai^e, to 
whom perhaps 1 am immediately 
indebted for it. Hist. Charles V., 
vol. i. note 11. 

T leave this passage as it stood 
in former editions. But it is due 
to justice that this extract from 
Eligius should never be quoted in 
future, as the translator of Mosheim 
has induced Robertson and many 
others, as well as myself, to do. 
Dr. Lingard has poiuted out tliat 
it is a very imperfect representation 
of \yhat Eligius has written; for 
though he has dwelled on these 
devotional jiractices as parts of the 
definition of a good Christian, he 
certainly adds a great deal more to 
winch no one could object. Yet 


no one is, in fact, to blame for this 
misrepresentation, which being 
contained in popular books, has 
gone forth so widely. Mosheim, 
as will appear on referring to him, 
did not «]uote the passage as con¬ 
taining a complete definition of the 
Christian character. His translator, 
Maclaine, mistook this, and wrote, 
in consequence, the severe note 
which Robertson has copied. I 
have seen the whole passage in 
d’Achery’s Spicilegium, (vol. v. p. 
213.4to. edit.) and can testify that 
Dr. Lingard is perfectly correct. 
Upon the whole, this is a striking 
proof how dangerous it is to take 
any authorities at Second-hand.— 
Note to Fourth Edition. 
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the Baltic sea, a sanguinary persecution extirpated chap. 
the original idolatry. The Jew.s were everywhere ^ 
the objects of popular insult and oppression, fre- 
<**quently of a general massacre, though protected> 
it must be confessed, by the laws of the church, as 
well as, in general, by temporal princes.* Of the 
crusades it is only necessary to repeat that they 
began in a tremendous eruption of fanaticism, and 
ceased only because that spirit could not be con¬ 
stantly kept alive. A similar influence produced 
the devastation of Languedoc, the stakes and 
scaffolds of the Inquisition, and rooted in the re¬ 
ligions theory of Europe those maxims of intole¬ 
rance, which it has so slowly, and still, perhaps, 
so imperfectly renounced. 

From no other cause arc the dictates of sound 
reason and the moral sense of mankind more con¬ 
fused than by this narrow theological bigotry. 

For as it must often happen that men, to whom 
the arrogance of a prevailing faction imputes re¬ 
ligious error, are exemplary for their performance 
of moral duties, these virtues gradually cease to 
make their proper impression, and are depreciated 


* Mr. Turner lias collected 
many curious facts relative to the 
condition of the .lews, especially 
in England. Hist, of England, 
vol. ii. p. OR. Others may he 
found dispersed in t'clly’s History 
of Erance; and many in the Spa¬ 
nish writers, Mariana and Zurita. 
The following are from Vaissette’s 
History of Languedoc. It was the 
custom at Toulouse to give a blow 
on the face to a .Tew every Easter; 
this was commuted in the twelfth 


century for a tribute, t. ii. p. Ltl. 
At Hezicrs another usage prevailed, 
that of attacking the .lews’ houses 
with stones from Palm Sunday to 
Easter. No other weapon was to 
he used; but it generally produced 
bloodshed. The populace were 
regularly instigated to the assault 
by a sermon from the bishop. At 
length a prelate wiser than the rest 
abolished this ancient practice, but 
not without receiving a good sum 
from the Jew.s. p. 4!'.'>. 


A A 2 
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C 11 A p. by the rigidly orthodox, as of little value in cotn- 
p vRTi with just opinions in speculative points. 

On the other hand, vices are forgiven to those who 
.socjErT zealous in the faith. I speak too gently, and 
with a view to later times; in treating of the dark 
ages, it would be more correct to say, that crimes 
were commended. Thus Gregory of Tours, a 
saint of the church, after relating a most atrocious 
story of Clovis, the murder of a prince whom he 
had previously instigated to j)arricide, continues 
the sentence; “ For God daily subdued his ene¬ 
mies to his, hand, and increased his kingdom; 
because he walked before him in uprightness, and 
did what was pleasing in his eyes.”* 
f oTnmuta- It is a frequent complaint of ecclesiastical 
writers, that the rigorous penances, imposed by 


the primitive canons upon delinquents, were com¬ 


muted in a> laxer state of discipline for less severe 


atonements, and ultimately indeed for money.! 
We must not, however, regret that the clergy 


* Oreg. Tur. I. ii. c. 40. Of 
Theodebert, grandson of Clovis, 
ihe same historian says, magnum 
se et in omni bonitate pra;ci])uum 
reddidit. In the next paragraph 
we find a story of his having two 
wives, and looking so tenderly on 
the daughter of one of lliem, that 
her mother tossed her over a 
bridge into the river. 1. iii. c. 25. 
This indeed is a trifle to the pas¬ 
sage iu the text. There are con¬ 
tinual proofs of immorality in the 
monkish historians. In the history 
of Ramsey Abbey, one of our best 
documents for Anglo-Saxon times, 
we have an anecdote of a bishop 
who made a Danish nobleman 
drunk, that he might cheat him of 


an estate, winch is told with much 
approbation, (iale, Script. An¬ 
glic. t. i. p. 441. \Valter do Ho- 
mingford recounts with excessive 
delight the well-known story of the 
Jews who were persuaded by the 
captain of tlieir vessel to walk on 
the sands at low water, till the 
rising tide drowned them; and 
adds that the ca]tt5iin was both 
jiardoned and rewarded for it by 
the king, gratiain promeruit et pra‘- 
iijinm. Tins is a mistake, inas¬ 
much as he wa.s hanged; but it ex¬ 
hibits the character of the historian, 
liemingford, p. 21. 

t Mciiry,Troisicme discours sur 
I’liistoire EccRsiastique. 
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should have lost the power of compelling men to chap. 
abstain fifteen years from eating, meat, or to stand ^ 
exposed to public derision at the gates of a church. 

Such implicit submissiveness could only have^J^™^^^^ 
produced superstition and hypocrisy among the 
laity, and prepared the road for a tyranny not 
less oppressive than that of India or ancient 
Egypt. Indeed the two earliest instances of ec¬ 
clesiastical interference with the rights of sove¬ 
reigns, namely, the deposition of Wamba in Spain, 
and that of Louis the Debonair, were founded 
upon this austere system of penitence. But it is 
true that a repentance redeemed by money, or 
performed by a substitute, could have no salutary 
effect on the sinner; and some of the modes of 
atonement, which the church most approved, 
were particularly hostile to public morals. None 
was so usual as pilgrimage, whether to Jerusalem 
or Rome, which were the great objects of devo¬ 
tion; or to the shrine of some national saint, a 
James of Compostclla, a David, or a Thomas 
Becket. This licenced vagrancy was naturally 
productive of dissoluteness, especially among the 
women. Our English ladies, in their zeal to ob¬ 
tain the spiritual treasures of Rome, are said to 
have relaxed the necessary caution about one that 
was in their own custody.* There is a capitulary 
of Charlemagne directed against itinerant peni¬ 
tents, who probably considered the iron chain 
around their necks an expiation of future as well 
as past offences.f 


* Henry, Hist, of England, vol. f Du Cange, v. Peregrinatio' 
ii. e. 7. Non sinantur vagari isti nudi cum 
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CHAP. The crusades may be considered as martial pil- 
PARTI S^mages on an enormous scale, and their influence 
upon general morality seems to have been altoge- 

sociEW’®®*' peniicious. Those who served under the 
cross would not indeed have lived very virtuously 
at home: but the confidence in their own merits, 
which the prineiple of such expeditions inspired, 
must have aggravated the ferocity and dissolute¬ 
ness of their ancient habits. Several historians 
fittest the depravation of morals which existed 
both among the crusaders and in the states formed 
out of their conquests.* 

Want of While religion had thus lost almost every qua¬ 
lity that renders it conducive to the good order 
of society, the controul of human law was still 
less efficacious. But this part of my subject has 
been anticipated in other passages of the present 
work; and I shall only glance at the want of re¬ 
gular subordination, which rendered legislative 
and judicial edicts a dead letter, and at the inces¬ 
sant private warfare, rendered legitimate by the 
usages of most continental nations. Such hostili¬ 
ties, conducted as they must usually have been, 
with injustice and cruelty, could not fail to pro¬ 
duce a degree of rapacious ferocity in the general 
disposition of a people. And this certainly was 
among the characteristics of every nation for 
many centuries. 


ferro, qui dicunt se datii pceniten- 
tia ire vagantes. Melius videtur, 
ut si aliquod iiiconsuetum et capi- 
tale crimen commiserint, in uno 
loco permaneaiit laborantes et ser- 
vienles et pceuitentiam agentes, se¬ 


cundum quod canonicc iis iinposi- 
tura sit. 

•* ]. de A'itriaco, in Gesta IJei 
per Francos, t. i. Villani, I. vii. 
c. 144. 
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It is easy to infer the degradation of society chap. 
during the dark ages from the state of religion and ^ 
]ioUce. Certainly there are a few great land marks 
of moral distinctions so deeply fixed in human 
turn, that no degree of rudeness can destroy, nor 
even any superstition remove them. Wherever an “""“f 

^ . ... morals. 

extreme corruption has, m any particular society, 
defaced these sacred archetypes that are given to 
guide and correct the sentiments of mankind, it is 
ill the course of Providence, that the society itself 
should perish by internal discord, or the sword ot 
a conqueror. In the worst ages of Europe there 
must have existed the seeds of social virtues, ot 
fidelity, gratitude and disinterestedness; sufficient 
at least to preserve the public approbation of more 
elevated principles than the public conduct dis¬ 
played. Without these imperishable elements, 
there could have been no restoration of the moral 


energies; nothing upon which reformed faith, re¬ 
vived knowledge, renewed law, could exercise their 
nourishing influences. But history, which reflects 
only the more prominent features of society, can¬ 
not exhibit the virtues that were scarcely able to 
struggle through the general depravation. I am 
aware that a tone of exaggerated declamation is at 
all times usual with those who lament the vices of 
their own time; and writers of the middle ages are 
in abundant need of allowance on this score. Nor 
is it reasonable to found any inferences as to the 
general condition of society on single instances ot 
crimes, however atrocious, especially when com¬ 
mitted under the influence of violent passion. 
Such enormities are the fruit of every age, and 
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CHAP, none is to be measured by them. Tiiey make, 
PART I ^ strong impression at the moment, and 

thus find a place in contemporary annals, from 
®™jl;j!’J’Which modern writers are commonly glad to ex¬ 
tract whatever may seem to throw light upon 
manners. I shall, therefore, abstain from produc¬ 
ing any particular cases of dissoluteness or cruelty 
from the records of the middle ages, lest I should 
weaken a general proposition by otfering an im¬ 
perfect induction to support it, and shall content 
myself with observing, that times to which men 
sometimes appeal, as to a golden period, were far 
inferior in every moral comparison to those in 
which we are thrown.* One crime, as more uni¬ 
versal and characteristic than others, may be par¬ 
ticularly noticed. All writers agree in the preva¬ 
lence of judicial perjury. It seems to have almost 
invariably escaped human punishment; and the 
barriers of superstition were in this, as in every 
other instance, too feeble to prevent the commis¬ 
sion of crimes. Many of the proofs by ordeal were 


• Henry has taken pains in 
drawing a picture, not very favoiir- 
al)le, of Anglo-Saxon manners. 
13ook II. cliup. 7. This perhaps 
is the best chapter, a.s the volume 
is the best volume, of his unotpial 
work. Ills account of the Anglo- 
Saxons is derived in a great degree 
from William of Malmslmry, wlto 
does not spare them. Their civil 
liistory, indeed, and their laws 
speak sufficiently against the cha¬ 
racter of that people. But the 
Normans had little more to boast 
of in respect of moral correctness. 
Their luxurious and di.ssolute ha¬ 
bits arc as much noliecd as llicir 


ins(dcnco; et peccati cujiisdum, ab 
hr>e solo adinoduin a]iem,flagrAsse 
infjiinia testantur veteres. Vid. 
Orderieus Vitalis, p. 002. .lohann. 
Sari.sburiensis Policratious, p. 194. 
^^elly, Hist, de Trance, t. iii. p. 59. 
Tlie .state of manners in France 
under the two first races of kings, 
and in Italy both under the Lom¬ 
bards, and the subsequent dynas¬ 
ties, may be collected from their 
histories, their laws, and those 
miscellaneous facts which books of 
every descrii)tion contain. Neither 
\ elly, nor Muratori, Dissert. 23. 
are so satisfactory as we might de¬ 
sire. 
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applied to witnesses as well as those whom they chap. 
accused; and undoubtedly trial by combat was j 
preserved, in a considerable degree, on account of 
the difficulty experienced in securing a just cause 
against the perjury of witnesses. Robert, king of" 
Franee, pereeiving how frequently men forswore 
themselves upon the relics of saints, and less 
shocked, apj)arently, at the crime than at the sacri¬ 
lege, caused an empty reliquary of crystal to be 
used, that those who touched it might incur less 
guilt in fact, though not in intention. Such an 
anecdote characterizes both the man and the 
times.* 

The favourite diversions of the middle ages, in a^ve of 
the intervals of war, were those of hunting and 
hawking. The former must in all countries be a 
source of pleasure; but it seems to have been en¬ 
joyed in moderation by the Creeks and the Romans. 

With the northern invaders, however, it was rather 
a predominant appetite than an amusement; it was 
their pride and their ornament, the theme of their 
songs, the object of their laws, and the business of 
their lives. Falconry, unknown as a diversion to 
the ancients, became from the fourth century an 
equally delightful occupation.j' From the Salic 
and other barbarous codes of the fifth century to 
the close of the period under our review, every age 
would furnish testimony to the ruling passion for 

* Velly, Hist, de Franco, t. ii. to prove the innocence of an ac- 
p. 335. It has been observed, tliat cused person had a most obvious 
Quid mores sine legibus ? is as just tendency to increase perjury, 
a question as that of Horace; and t Muratori, Dissert. 23. t. i. ]>. 
that bad laws must produce bad 306. (Italian.) Heckman’s Hist.of 
morals. The strange practice of Inventions,vol.i.p.31'0. Viepri- 
rec|uiring numerous conipurgatons veedes Fraiujais, t. ii. p. 1. 
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CIIA P. these two species of chase, or, as they were some- 
PAKTI called, the mysteries of woods and rivers. 

A knight seldom stirred from his house without a 
soc™!?^ falcon on his wrist or a greyhound that followed 
him. Thus are Harold and his attendants repre¬ 
sented, in the famous tapestry of Bayeux. And in 
the monuments of those who died anywhere but 
on the field of battle, it is usual to find the grey¬ 
hound lying at their feet, or the bird u])on their 
wrists. Nor are the tombs of ladies without their 
falcon; for this diversion being of less danger and 
fatigue than the chase, was shared by the delicate 
sex.* 

It was impossible to repress the eagerness with 
which the clergy, especially after the barbarians 
were tempted by rich bishoprics to take upon them 
the sacred functions, rushed into these secular 
amusements. Prohibitions of councils, however 
frequently repeated, produced little effect. In 
some instances, a particular monastery obtained a 
dispensation. Thus that of St. Denis, in 774, re¬ 
presented to Charlemagne that the flesh of hunted 
animals was salutary for sick monks, and that their 
skins would serve to bind the books in the library.t 
Reasons equally cogent, we may presume, could 
not be wanting in every other case. As the bishops 
and abbots were perfectly feudal lords, and often 
did not scruple to lead their vassals into the field, 
it was not to be expected that they should debar 
themselves of an innocent pastime. It was hardly 

* \'ie privde des Fraiipais, 1. 1 . 
p. 320.; t. ii. p. 11. 


+ Ibid. t. i. j).3 24. 
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such indeed, when practised at the expense of 
others. Alexander III., by a letter to the clergy 
of Berkshire, dispenses with their keeping the arch¬ 
deacon in dogs and hawks during his visitation.* 
This season gave jovial ecclesiastics an opportu¬ 
nity of trying different countries. An archbishop 
of York, in 1321, seems to*liave carried a train of 
two hundred persons who were maintained at the 
expense of the abbeys on his road, and to have 
hunted with a pack of hounds from j)arish to 
parish.! The third council of Lateran, in 1180, 
had prohibited this amusement on such journies, 
and restricted bishops to a train of forty or fifty 
horses.! 

Though hunting had ceased to be a necessary 
means of procuring food, it was a very convenient 
resource on which the wholesomencss and com¬ 
fort, as well as the luxury, of the table depended. 
Before the natural pastures were improved, and 
new kinds of fodder for cattle discovered, it was 
impossible to maintain the summer stock during 
the cold season. Hence a portion of it was regu¬ 
larly slaughtered and salted for winter provision. 
We may suppose, that when no alternative was 
offered but these salted meats, even the leanest 
venison was devoured with relish. There was 
somewhat more excuse therefore for the severity 
with which the lords of forests and manors pre¬ 
served the beasts of chase, than if they had been 



SJ’ATEOF 

SdCIETY. 


* Ryraer, t. i. p. 61. 
t Whitaker’s Hist, of Craven, p. 
340. and of Whalley, p. 171. 


J Velly, Hist, de France, t. iii. 
p. 236. 
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CHAP, considered as merely objects of sport. The laws 
PACT I 1^0 preservation of game were in every 

country uncommonly rigorous. They formed in 
socirt'Y England that odious system of forest-laws, which 
distinguished the tyranny of our Norman kings. 
Capital punishment for killing a stag or wild boar 
was frequent, and perhaps warranted by law, until 
the charter of John.* The Frqnch code was less 
severe, but even Henry IV. enacted the pain of 
death against the repeated offence of chasing deer 
in the royal forests. The privilege of hunting was 
reserved to the nobility till the reign of Louis IX. 
who extended it in some degree to persons of 
lower birth.'l' 

, This excessive passion for the sports of the field 
produced those evils which are apt to result from 
it; a strenuous idleness, which disdained all useful 
occupations, and an oppressive spirit towards the 
peasantry. The devastation committed under the 
pretence of destroying wild animals, which had 
been already protected in their depredations, is no¬ 
ticed in serious authors, and has also been the topic 
of popular ballads, What effect this must have 

I For the injuries which this 
people sustained from the scigno- 
riul rigiits of the chase, in the 
eleventh century, see the Uecueil 
de.s Uistorieijs, in the valuable pre¬ 
face to the eleventh volume, p. 181. 
This continued to be felt in France 
down to the revolution, to which 
it did not perhajis a little contri¬ 
bute. (Sec Young’s Travels in 
France.) Tlie monstrous privi¬ 
lege of free-warren (monstrous, I 
mean, when not originally founded 


* John of Salisbury inveighs 
against the game-laws of his age, 
with an odd transition from the 
(.lospel to the Pandects. Nee vc- 
riti sunt hominem pro iina bestiolu 
perdere, quern unigenitus Dei Fi¬ 
lins sanguine redemit suo. (iiia; 
ferae natura? sunt, et de jure occu- 
pantium hunt, sibi audet humana 
temeritas vindicare, &c. Policra- 
ticus, p. 18. 

t Le Grand, priv(;e des 
Franyais, t. i. p. 325. 
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had on agriculture, it is easy to conjecture. The ciiAr. 
levelling of forests, the draining of morasses, and ^ 
the extirpation of mischievous animals which in- 
habit them, are the first objects of man’s labour 
in reclaiming the earth to his use; and those were 
forbidden by a lauded aristocracy, whose controul 
over the progress of agricultural improvement was 
unlimited, and who had not yet learned to sacri¬ 
fice their pleasures to their avarice. 

These habits of the rich, and the miserable ser- Rati state of 
vitude of those who cultivated the laud, rendered 
its fertility unavailing. Predial servitude indeed, 
in some of its modifications, has always been the 
great bar to improvement. In the agricultural 
economy of Home, the labouring husbandman, a 
menial slave of some wealthy senator, had not even 
that qualified interest in the soil which the tenure 
of villenage afforded to the peasant of feudal ages. 

Italy, therefore, a country presenting many natu¬ 
ral impediments, was but imperfectly reduced into 
cultivation before the irruption of the barbarians.* 

That revolution destroyed agriculture with every 
other art, and succeeding calamities during five or 
six centuries left the finest regions of Europe un¬ 
fruitful and desolate. There are but two possible 

upon the propci'ty of llie soil) is re- ^ Muratori, Dissert 21. Tiiis 
cognized by our own laws, though, dissertation contains ample evi- 
iu this age, it is not often that a deuce of the wretched state of 
court and jury will sustain its ex- culture in Italy, tit least in the 
ercise. Mr. Walter Scott’s ballad northern jiarts, hoth before the 
of the Wild Huntsman, from a irruption of the barbarians, and, 

German original, is well known; in a much greater degree, under 
and, 1 believe, there are several the Lombard kings, 
others in that country not dissimi¬ 
lar in subject. 
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CHAP, modes in which the produce of the earth can be 
PAM' 1 rendering fresh land service- 

v-'v-w' able; the other by improving the fertility of that 
socirt*?" already cultivated. The last is only at¬ 

tainable by the application of capital and of skill 
to agriculture; neither of which could be ex¬ 
pected in the ruder ages of society. The former 
is, to a certain extent, always practicable while 
waste lands remain; but it was checked by laws 
hostile to improvement, such as the manerial and 
commonable rights in England, and by the gene¬ 
ral tone of manners. 

Till the reign of Charlemagne there were no 
towns in Germany, except a few that had been 
erected on the Rhine and Danube by the Romans. 
A house with its stables and farm-buildings, sur¬ 
rounded by a hedge or inclosure, was called a 
court, or, as we find it in our law-books, a curti¬ 
lage; the toft or homestead of a more genuine 
English dialect. One of these, with the adjacent 
domain of arable fields and woods, had the name 
of a villa or manse. Several manses composed a 
march; and several marches formed a pagus, or 
district.* From these elements, in the progress of 


* Schmidt, Hist, des Allem. t. i. 
p. 408. Tlie following passage 
seems to illustrate Schmidt’s ac¬ 
count of German villages, in the 
ninth century, though relating to a 
different age and country. “ A 
toft,^^ says Dr. Whitaker, is a 
homestead in a village, so called 
from the small tufts of maple, elm, 
ash, and other wood, witli which 
dwelling-houses were anciently 


over-hung. Iwen now it is impos- 
aii)le to enter Craven without be- 
inir struck with the insulated home¬ 
steads, surrounded by their little 
garths, and over-lmng with tufts 
of trees. These are the genuine 
tofts and crofts of our ancestors, 
with the substitution only of stone 
to the wooden crocks and thatched 
roofs of antiquity.’^ Hist, of Cra¬ 
ven, p. 380. 
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population, arose villages and towns. In France chap. 

undoubtedly there were always cities of some im- 

V, ■ , . , , rAKTI. 

portance. Country parishes contained several n— 

manses or farms of arable land, around a common 

pasture, where every one was bound by custom 

to feed his cattle.* 


The condition even of infernal trade was hardly or internal 
preferable to that of agriculture. There is not a 
vestige perhaps to be discovered for several centu¬ 
ries of any considerable manufacture; I mean, of 
working up articles of common utility to an extent 
beyond what the necessities of an adjacent district 
rcquired.f Rich men kept domestic artisans 
among their servants; even kings, in the ninth 
century, had their clothes made by the women 
upon their farmsbut the peasantry must have 
been supplied with garments and implements of 
labour by purchase, and every town, it cannot be 
doubted, had its weaver, its smith, and its currier. 

But there were almost insuperable impediments 
to any extended traffic; the insecurity of move- 
able wealth, and difficulty of accumulating it; the 
ignorance of mutual wants; the peril of robbery 
in conveying merchandize, and the certainty of ex- 


* It is laid down in the Specu¬ 
lum Saxonicuin, a collection ol feu¬ 
dal customs which prevailed over 
most of Germany, that no one 
might have a separate pasture for 
his cattle, unless he possessed 
three mansi. Du Cange, Mansus. 
Tliere seems to have been a price 
paid, I suppose to the lord, for 
agistment in the common pasture, 
t Tlie oidy mention of a manu- 


focturc, as early as the ninth or 
teiitli centuries, that I remember to 
have met with, is in Schmidt, t. ii. 
p. 146. who says that cloths were 
exported from Friseland to Eng¬ 
land and other parts, lie quotes 
no authority, but I am satisfied 
that he has not advanced the fact 
gratuitously. 

1 Schmidt, t. i. p. 411.; t. ii. 
p. 146. 
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CHAP, tortioii. In the domains of every lord, a toll was 
PA^RT I passing his bridge, or along his high- 

way, or at his market.* These customs, equitable 
sociKTiv' necessary in their principle, became in prac¬ 
tice oppressive, because they were arbitrary, and 
renewed in every petty territory which the road 
might intersect. Several of Charlemagne’s capi¬ 
tularies repeat complaints of these exactions, and 
endeavour to abolish such tolls as were not founded 
on prescription.f One of them rather amusingly 
illustrates the modesty and moderation of the land¬ 
holders. It is enacted that no one shall be com¬ 
pelled to go out of his way in order to pay toll at 
a particular bridge, when he can cross the river 
more conveniently at another place.|' These pro¬ 
visions, like most others of that age, were unlikely 
to produce much amendment. It was only the 
milder species, however, of feudal lords who were 
content with the tribute of merchants. The more 
ravenous descended from their fortresses to pillage 
the wealthy traveller, or shared in the spoil of in¬ 
ferior plunderers, whom they both protected and 
instigated. Proofs occur, even in the later periods 
of the middle ages when government had regained 
its energy, and civilization had made considerable 
progress, of public robberies systematically perpe¬ 
trated by men of noble rank. In the more savage 


* Du Cange, Pedagiura, [’onta- 
ticum, Teloneum, Mercatum, Stal- 
lagium, Lastagium, &c. 

t Baluz. Capit. p. 621. ct 
alibi. 

I Ut nullus cogatur ad pontem 


ire ad fluvium transcundum prop¬ 
ter telonei causas quando ille in 
alio loco coiiipendiosius illud (lu- 
incii transire potest, p. 764. et 
alibi. 
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times, before the twelfth century, they were pro- cha?. 
bably too frequent to excite much attention. It j 
was a custom in some places tb way-lay travellers, 
and not only to jilundcr, but to sell them as slaves, 
or comjiel them to jiay a ransom. Harold son of 
Godwin, having been wrecked on the coast of 
Ponthicu, was imprisoned by the lord, says an his¬ 
torian, according to the custom of that territory.* 
Germany appears to have been, upon the whole, 
the country where downright robbery was most 
unscrupulously practised by the great. Their 
castles, erected on almost inaccessible heights 
among the woods, became the secure receptacles 
of predatory bands, who spread terror over the 
country. From these barbarian lords of the dark 
ages, as from a living model, the romancers arc 
said to have drawn their giants and other disloyal 
enemies of true chivalry. Robbery indeed is the 
constant theme both of the Capitularies and of 
the Anglo-Saxon laws; one has more reason to 
wonder at the intrepid thirst of lucre, which in¬ 
duced a very few merchants to exchange the pro¬ 
ducts of dift'erent regions, than to ask why no 
general spirit of commercial activity prevailed. 

Under all these circumstances, it is obvious that Ami of fo- 
very little oriental trade could have existed in meke. 
these western countries of Europe. Destitute as 
they have been created, speaking comparatively, 
of natural productions fit for exportation, their 


* Ihadmor apud Uccueil tics face, p. 102. I’ro ritii illius loci, a 
llistorieiis dcs Ciaules, l. XJ. pre- domino ternv cajftivitati addieilur. 

VOL. Ml. 


]\ r. 
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CHAP, invention and industry are the great resources 
PACT I wliieh they can supply the demands of the 
east. Before any manufactures were established 
socim^ in Europe, her commercial intercourse with Egypt 
; and Asia must of necessity have been very trifling; 
because, whatever inclination she might feel to 
enjoy the luxuries of those genial regions, she 
wanted the means of obtaining them. It is not 
therefore necessary to rest the miserable condition 
of oriental commerce upon the Saracen conquests, 
because the poverty of Europe is an adequate 
cause; and, in fact, what little traffic remained 
was carried on with no material inconvenience 
through the channel of Constantinople. Venice 
took the lead in trading with Greece and more 
eastern countries.* Amalfi had the second place 
in the commerce of those dark ages. These cities 
imported, besides natural productions, the fine 
cloths of Constantinople; yet as this traffic seems 
to have been illicit, it was not probably extensive.! 
Their exports were gold and silver, by which, as 


Hccrcn has frequently referred 
to a work published in J7t30, by 
Marini, inlitled, Sluria civile e po- 
litica del (.'ommerzio dc’ V'enezi- 
ain, which casts a new light upon 
the early relations of Venice with 
the east. Of tliis book I know 
nothing; but a tuenioir by de 
Guigues, ill the tliirty-seventh ^o- 
lume of the Academy of Inscrip¬ 
tions, on the coniineroc of I’raiice 
with the east before the crusades, 
is singularly unproductive; tlic 
fault of the subject, not of the au¬ 
thor. 

t There is an odd passage in 


J.uitprand’.s relation of Ins cmbas.sy 
from the emperor Otlio to Nice- 
pliorus Phoeas.- The Greeks mak¬ 
ing a di.spkiy of their dress, ho told 
them that in Lombardy the com¬ 
mon ])coplo wore as good clothes 
as they, llow’, Oiey said, eau you 
procure them ? Through the \'ene- 
tian and Amalfitan dealers, lie re¬ 
plied, who gam their .subsustence 
liy selling them to us. The foolish 
Greeks were very angry, and de¬ 
clared tliat any dealer presuming 
to export tlieir fine cloths should 
be flogged. laiitprandi Opera, j). 
edit. Antwerp, 1010. 
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none was likely to return, the circulating money chap. 
of Europe was probably less in the eleventh cen- ^ 
tury, than at the subversion of the Roman empire; 
furs, which were obtained from the Sclavoniau 
countries; and arms, the sale of which to pagans 
or Saracens was vainly prohibited by Charlemagne 
and by the Holy See.* A more scandalous traffic, 
and one that still more fitly called for prohibitory 
laws, was carried on in slaves. It is an humiliat¬ 
ing proof of the degradation of Christendom, that 
the Venetians were reduced to purchase the luxu¬ 
ries of Asia, by supplying the slave-market of the 
Saracens.f Their apology would perhaps have 
been, that these were purchased from their hea¬ 
then neighbours; but a slave-dealer was probably 
not very impnsitivc as to the faith or origin of his 
victim. This trade was not peculiar to Venice. 

In England, it was very common, even after the 
conquest, to export slaves to Ireland; till, in the 
reign of Henry II., the Irish came to a non-im- 
])ortation agreement which put a stop to the 
])ractice.:l; 


Haluz. CapHul. ]». 775. One 
of tliu main advantages which the 
(’hristian nations posses.scd over 
the Saracens was the coal of mail, 
5nid other defensive armour; so 
tliat this prolnihtion was founded 
upon very good ])oliiical reasons. 

t Schmidt, Hist, dcs Allem. t. 
ii- p. 140. llccren, sur rinfluence 
des Croisadcs, p. 310. In Baluze, 
we find a law of Carloman, brother 
to Charlemagne; Ut mancipia 
Christiana paganis non vcndanlur. 

1} 


Capilularia, t. i. p. 150. \iJe quo- 
que, p. 301. 

I VVillium of RJalinshnry ac¬ 
cuses ihe Anglo-Saxon nobility of 
selling their female servants, evt-n 
wlien pregnant by them, as slaves 
to foreigners, p. 102. 1 liope there 
were not many of these ^'aricoes; 
and should not perhaps have given 
credit to an historian, rather pre¬ 
judiced against the Knglibh, if I 
had not found loo much authoi ity 
for the general practice, fn the 

n 2 
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CHAP. From this state of degradation and poverty, all 
PAiri' 1 countries of Europe have recovered, with a 
V—progression in some respects tolerably uniform, in 
sonFT'f fathers more unequal; and the course of their im¬ 
provement more gradual, and less dependent upon 
conspicuous civil revolutions than their decline, 
affords one of the most interesting subjects into 
which a philosophical mind can inquire. The 
commencement of this restoration has usually been 
dated from about the close of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury; though it is unnecessary to observe, that the 
subject does not admit of any thing appro.ximating 
to chronological accuracy. It may therefore be 
sometimes not improper to distinguish the six 
first of the ten centuries, which the jucsent work 
embraces, under the appellation of the Jark ages; 
an epithet which I do not extend to the twelfth 
and three following. In traeing the decline of 
society from the subversion of the Roman empire, 
we have been led, not without connexion, from 
ignorance to superstition, from superstition to 
vice and Ifiwlcssness, and from thence to general 
rudeness and poverty. I shall pursue an inverted 
order in passing along the ascending scale, and 


canons of a council at I.ondon in 
1102, wc read: Let no one from 
henceforth presume to carry on 
that wicked traffic, by which men 
of luiKlaiid have hitherto been sold 
like brute animals. Wilkins’s 
Concilia, t. i. p. 3H3. And (iiral- 
dtis C’ambrensis says that the Kng- 
lish before the conquest were gcnc- 
. rally in the habit of selling tlicir 


children and other relations to be 
slaves in Ireland, without having 
even the pretext of distress or fii- 
niine, till the Irish, in a niUioiuil 
synod, agreed to einancjj>atc all the 
Jmglish slaves m the kingdom, id. 
p. 471. 'I'liis seems to have been 
designed to take away all pretext 
for lh(‘ llireatcned invasion of 
Henry 11. Lyllleton, vol. iii. p. 70. 
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class the various improvements which took place ciiAi’. 
between the twelfth and fifteenth eenturies, under ^ 
three principal heads, as they relate to the wealth, 
the manners, or the taste and learning of Europe. 
Different arrangements might probably be sug¬ 
gested, equally natural and convenient; but in the 
disposition of topics that have not always an un¬ 
broken connexion with each other, no method can 
be prescribed as absolutely more scientific than 
the rest. That which I have adopted appears to 
me as philosophical and as little liable to transi¬ 
tions as any other. 



PART II. 


Progress of Commercinl hiprorcmciif in Uermtmy, Flumiers and 
F.ngland—In the North of Furope—In the Countries upon the 
Mediterranean Sea—Maritime Lairs—Usiirij—Haiihing Com¬ 
panies—Progress of Refinement in Manners—Domestie Jrehi- 
feetiirc—Feclesiaslical /Irehiteeliire—State of Agrieidliire in 
England—Value of Moneij— Improranent of the Mm id Charac¬ 
ter of Sueieti)—its Causes — Poliee—Changes in Religious Opi- 
iiiiin— Various Sects — Cliiralnj—its Progress, Charueter and 
lujliicnee—Causes of the lulel'eetual huprorement of European 
Soeictij—\. The Studi/ of CiriiLaw—‘l. Institution of I'uirer- 
sities — their Cctebrihj — Seliolastie Philosoplii/— .'i. Ciilliration 
of Modern Languages—Proecn^-al Poets—Norman Poets — 
French Prose Writers — Italian—earbj Poets in that Language 
—Dante — Petrarch — English Language — its Progress — 
Chaucer — 4. Rerieal of Classical Learning — Latin IVrilers of 
the Twelfth Centiiri/—Literature of the Fourteenth Ccnliiri /— 
Grech Literature—its Restoration in Ilali/—Inecution of Priiit- 
ing. 

^ po.sition of Europe naturally 

I’AiiTii. divides its maritime commerce into two princi- 
pal regions; one comprehending those countries 
soc!et\\ which border on the Baltic, the German and the 
European Atlantic occaiis, another, those situated around 
commerce, Mediterranean Sea. During the four centu¬ 
ries which preceded the discovery of America, 
and especially the two former of them, this sepa¬ 
ration was more remarkable than at present, inas¬ 
much, as their intercourse, either by land or sea, 
was ^tremely limited. To the first region be¬ 
longed the Netherlands, the coasts of France, 
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Germany and Scandinavia, and (be maritime dis- chap. 
tricts of England. In the second we may clas.s 
the provinces of Valencia and Catalonia, those 
of Provence and Languedoc, and the whole of 

, , WClICl’Y. 

Italy. 

1. Tlie former, or northern division, was first wooiicn 
animated by the woollen mamifacture of Flan- ulieofn'an. 
ders. It is not easy cither to discover the early 
beginnings of this, or to account for its rapid ad¬ 
vancement. The fertility of that province and its 
facilities of interior navigation w'erc doubtless ne¬ 
cessary causes; but there must have been some 
temporary encouragement from the personal cha¬ 
racter of its sovereigns, or other accidental cir¬ 
cumstances. Several testimonies to the flourish¬ 
ing condition of Flemish manufactures occur in 
the twelfth century, and some might perhaps be 
found even earlier.* A writer of the thirteenth 
asserts that all the world was clothed from Eng¬ 
lish wool wrought in Flanders.'!' This indeed is 
an exaggerated vaunt: but the Flemish stuffs 
were probably sold wdierever the sea or a naviga¬ 
ble river permitted them to be carried. Cologne 
was the chief trading city upon the Rhine; and 
its merchants, who had been considerable even 
under the Emperor Henry IV., established a fac¬ 
tory at London in 1220. The woollen manufac- 

* Macplierson’s Annals of Com- cliicHy efl'ectai by barter, lillle 
inerce, vol. i. p. 27(1. Moyer as- money circulating in Manders. 
cribes the origin of I’lcinish trade Annules Flandrici, fob 18. (edit, 
to Baldwin, count of t landers in 1.7G1.) 

058, who established markebs at t Matthew We.stuionast. apud 
liruges and other cities. Ex- Macphersoii’s .Annuls of Coin- 
changes were in that age, ho says, nicrec, vol. i. p. II.>. 
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CHAP, turc, notwithstaiKliiig frequent wars and the im- 
PARTii regulations of magistrates,*' continued to 

flourish in the Netherlands, (for Brabant and 
sonion^^^^^ shared it in some degree with Flanders,) 

until England became nut only capable of supply¬ 
ing her own demand, but a rival in all the marts 
of Europe. All Christian kingdoms, and even 
the Turks themselves, says an historian of the six¬ 
teenth century, lamented the desperate war be¬ 
tween the Flemish cities and tlieir count Louis, 
that broke out in 13R0. For at that time Flan¬ 
ders was a market for the traders of all the world. 
Merchants from seventeen kingdoms had their 
settled domiciles at Bruges, besides strangers from 
almost unknown countries who ro[)aircd thither.f 
During this war, and on all other occasions, the 
weavers both of Ghent and Bruges distinguished 
themselves by a democratical s|)irit, the conse¬ 
quence no doubt of their numbers and pros 
perity.| Ghent was one of the largest cities in 
Euro])e, and in the opinion of many the best situ- 


Such regulations ‘Jcarod away 
those; M(inis.h weavers who brougiit 
tlicir art into Jaigland under I'd- 
ward III. iMacphersou, |). IU7. 
401. o40. Several years later, the 
magislrales of (dienl are said by 
Mt'ycr, (.\iinales Haudnei, fol. 
I.'jG.) to have imposed a tax on 
every loom. Thougli ilie seditious 
spirit of tlie weavers’company had 
perhapsjuslly provoked them, such 
a tax on their staple manufacture 
was a piece of madness, wlien 
Juiglish goods were just corning 
into competition. 

t Terra marique mercatuia, re* 


rnrntjue comnicreia ct qutpstus pe- 
rihant. ^on solum totni.s Kuropte 
mercalores, verum eliam jp.^^i 'iur- 
ca* alneque srpoMta: nuliones oh 
liollum istud J‘’laiidri<e magno afh- 
ciebantur dolore. Erat neiiipc 
riandna l(»lius prope orbis stabile 
mercatoribus emporium. Septem- 
dccirn regnoruni negotiatores turn 
Jlrufiis sna ccrla habuere domiciha 
ac sedes, pra-ter complurcs incog- 
nit,is juene gentes (ju,e undique 
conduebant. Meyer, fol. 205. ad 
ann. 1385. 

1 Meyer, I’roissart, doniines. 
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atccl.* But Bruges, though in circuit but half 
the former, was more .splendid hi its buildings, 
and the seat of far more trade; being the great 
staple both for Mediterranean and northern mer- 
ehandize.t Antwerp, which early in the six¬ 
teenth century drew away a large part of this 
conunerce from Bruges, was not considerable in 
the preceding ages ; nor were the towns of Zea¬ 
land and Holland much noted except for their 
hshcries, though those provinces acquired in the 
(iftcenth century some share of the woollen ma¬ 
nufacture. 

For the two first centuries after the conquest, 
our Fnglish towns, as has been observed in a dif¬ 
ferent place, made some forward steps towards 
iiujirovement, though still very inferior to those 
of the continent. Their commerce was almost 
confined to the exportation of wool, the great 
staple commodity of England, upon which, more 
than any other, in its raw or manufactured state, 
our wealth has been founded. A woollen ma¬ 
nufacture, however, indisputably existed under 


' It coniaiiKu], ucconlinj? to 
l.ndovico (niKTatinlmi, ;'iA,0U0 
Imuses, ami the cireiiit of its walls 
was 45,6-10 Ktntiati ft'ot. Doserip- 
lion (les I’ais Has, p. il50. &.C. 
(tslit. 1600.) Hart of this inclo- 
suro was iiothuilt upon. Tlic po¬ 
pulation of (Ihtnit is reckoned by 
(iuicciardini at 70 , 000 , but in Ins 
time it had greatly declined. Ft is 
certainly, however, much exague- 
rated hy earlier historian'^. And I 
entertain some doubts as to (iiiie- 
ciardini’s estimate of the number 


of houses. .If at least he was ac- 
eurate, more than half of the city 
must since h.ivc been demolished 
or hecoine uninhahited, which its 
present appearance does not indi¬ 
cate; for Ghent, though not very 
riourisliing, liy no means ]>resents 
the decay and dilapidation of au 
Italian town. 

f Guicciardini, p. 06:2. Mem. 
do Coniines, 1. v. c. 17. Meyer, 
fol. 0.>1. Maepherson's Annals of 
Gommerec, \ol. i. j). 647. G.'il. 


CHAP. 

IX. 

PAUT I[. 

HTA4'i:OF 

stX’liiTY. 


Kxporl of 
woo! fiom 
I'inghuitl. 
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CHAP. Henry II. ;* it i.s noticed in regulations of Richard 
PART II. hy the importation of woad under .Tohn, 

it may be inferred to have still flourished. The 
sociRn! disturbances of the next reign, ])erha[)s, or the 
rapid elevation of the Flemish towns, retarded its 
growth; though a remarkable law was passed by 
the Oxford parliament in 12GJ, jnoliibiting the 
export of wool, and the importation of cloth. 
This, while it shews the deference paid by the 
discontented barons, wlio predominated in that 
parliament, to their confederates the burgliers, 
was evidently too premature to be enforced. 
We may infer from it, however, that cloths were 
made at home, though not sutHciently for the 
people’s consumption.f 

Prohibitions of the same nature, though with a 
different object, were frequently imposed on the 
trade between England and Flanders by Edward 
I. and his son. As their political connexions fluc¬ 
tuated, these princes gave full liberty and settle¬ 
ment to the Flemish merchants, or banished them 
at once from the country.j; Nothing could be 
more injurious to England than this arbitrary 


* iilomofield, the Instorian of 
Norfolk, thinks that a colony of 
llcminj^s sHtIcd as oarly as this 
reign at Worsted, a village in lhat 
county, and immortalized its name 
by their manufacture. It soon 
reached Norwich, though not con¬ 
spicuous till the reign of Edward 
I. Hist, of Norfolk, vol. ii. Mac- 
phcr.son speaks of it for the first 
time in J327. ITierc were seve¬ 
ral gilds of weavers in the time of 


Henry II. J.ytlleton, vol. ii. p. 
174. 

t Maepherson’s Annals ofCom- 
mcrcc, vol.i. ji. 412. from Walter 
Hennngford. I am considerably 
indebted to tins laborious and 
useful publication, which has su¬ 
perseded that of Anderson. 

I Itymer, t. ii. pp. 50. 737. 
041). 9(55.; t. iii. pp. 533. 1106. et 
alibi. 
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vacillation. The Flemings were in every respect chap. 
our natural allies; but besides .those connexions , 
with France, the constant enemy of Flanders, 
into which both the Edwards occasionally fell, a 
mutual alienation had been produced by the 
trade of the former people with Scotland, a trade 
too lucrative to be resigned at the king of Eng¬ 
land’s request.* An early instance of that con¬ 
flicting selfishness of belligerents and neutrals, 
which was destined to aggravate the animosities 
and misfortunes of our own time !'| 

A more prosperous mra began with Edward III., icngiisi, 
the father, as he may almost be called, of English 3!"™' 
commerce, a title not indeed more glorious but 
by which he may perhaps claim more of our gra¬ 
titude than as the hero of Crecy. In 1331, he 
took advantage of discontents among the manu-,' 
facturers of Flanders, to invite them as settlers' 
into his dominions.;!; They brought the finer ma¬ 
nufacture of woollen cloths, which had been un¬ 
known in England. The discontents alluded to 


* Kyiin-r, t. iii. )•. T.'tO. A i'lo- 
mish lacluiy was cstaltlishod at 
Berwick about 128G. Macplier* 
bon. 

t In 1295, Kdward 1. made 
masters of neutral slnp.s in Eng¬ 
lish ports find security not to trade 
with Trance. B.yiuer, t. ii. p. 079. 

1 iiymcr, t. iv. ]). 491, 
Fuller draws a notable picture of 
the inducements held out to tlie 
3'lemings. “Here they should 
feed on fat beef and mutton, till 


nolhiuu but ibeir fullness sbould 
stmt lluir '•loiuachs; their beds 
.slioulcl be good, and ibeir bed¬ 
fellows better, hceiiig tlie richest 
yeomen in Tngland would not di.-j- 
dain to marry their daughters unto 
them, and such the Knglish beau¬ 
ties, that tlie most envious fo¬ 
reigners could not blit Cdinmend 
them.” I'ullcr’s Churcli History, 
(piolcd in Blometicld’s Hist, of 
Norfolk. 
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CHAI’. resulted from the monopolizing spirit of their 
PAirni oppressed all artisans without 

the pale of their community. The history of cor- 
STATKOF porations brings home to our minds one cardinal 
truth, that political institutions have very fre¬ 
quently but a relative and temporary usefulness, 
and that what forwarded improvement during one 
part of its course, may prove to it in time a most 
pernicious obstacle. Corporations in England, we 
may be sure, wanted nothing of their usual cha¬ 
racter; and it cost Edward no little trouble to 
protect his colonists from the selfishness, and 
from the blind nationality of the vulgar.* The 
emigration of Flemish weavers into England con¬ 
tinued during this reign, and we find it mentioned, 
at intervals, for more than a century, 
increase of Commerce now became, next to liberty, the 
English! leading object of parliament. For the greater 

commerce. o J j ^ ^ o 

part of our statutes from the accession of Edward 
III. bear relation to this subject; not always well 
devised, or liberal, or consistent, but by no means 
worse in those respects than such as have been 
enacted in subsequent ages. The occupation of 
a merchant became honourable; and notwith¬ 
standing the natural jealousy of the two classes, 
he was placed in some measure on a footing with 
lauded proprietors. By the statute of apparel, in 
37 Edw. III., merchants and artificers who had 
five hundred pounds value in goods and chattels 


• liynifi', t. V. [). 137. 4110. 540. 
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might use the same dress as squires of one hun- cuai'. 
dred pounds a year. And those who were worth 
more than this might dress like men of double 
that estate. Wool was still the principal article of 
export and source of revenue. Subsidies granted 
by every parliament upon this article were, on ac¬ 
count of the scarcity of Aioney, commonly taken 
in kind. To prevent evasion of this duty seems 
to have been the principle of those multifarious 
regulations, which fix the staple, or market for 
wool, in certain towns, either in England, or, more 
commonly, on the continent. To these all wool 
was to be carried, and the tax was there collected. 

It is not easy, however, to comprehend the drift 
of all the provisions relating to the staple, many 
of which tend to benefit foreign at the expense of 
English merchants. By degrees, the exportation 
of woollen cloths increased so as to diminish that 
of the raw material, but the latter was not abso¬ 
lutely prohibited during the period under review;* 
although some restrictions were imposed upon it 
by Edward IV. For a much earlier statute, in 
the 11th of Edward Ill., making the exportation 
of wool a capital felony, was in its terms i)rovi- 
sional, until it should be otherwise ordered by 


* In 1409, woollen cloth.s formed 
grctit part of our exports, and were 
extensively used over Spam and 
Italy. And in 1449, English cloths 
having been prohibited liy the duke 
of Burgundy, it was enacted, tliat, 
until he sliould repeal this ordi¬ 


nance, no merchandize of his do¬ 
minions should bo admitted into 
England. t>7 If. VI. c. 1. The 
system of prohibiting the import 
of foreign wrought goods as acted 
upon very extensively in Edward 
IV. s reign. 
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CHAP, the council; and the king almost immediately set 
it aside * 

I’AiiT n. 


v-^ A manufacturing district, as we see in our own 
SOCIETV s^'^ds out, as it were, suckers into all its 

Manufac- neighbourhood. Accordingly, the woollen manu- 
EiSufaud spread from Flanders along the banks of 

Gcrmanj. the Rhine, and into the northern provinces of 
France.f 1 am not, however, prepared to trace its 
history in these regions. In Germany, the privi¬ 
leges conceded by Henry V. to the free cities, 
and especially to their artisans, gave a soul to 


* Stilt. 11 E. III. c. 1. Black- 
stone says thal transportintf ■wool 
out of tl>e kingdom, to the detri¬ 
ment of our staple manufacture, 
■was forbidden at connnon law, 
(vol. iv. c. 19.) not recollectinff, 
that wc had no sta])le manufac¬ 
tures in the ages when the common 
law was formed, and that the export 
of wool was almost the only means 
by which this country ])rocurcd 
silver, or any otlier article of wliicli 
it stood in need, from the conti¬ 
nent. In fact, the landholders were 
so far from neglecting this source 
of their wealth, that a minimum 
was fixed upon it, by a statute of 
1343 (repealed indeed the next 
year 18 K. III. c. 3.) below which 
])rice it was not to be sold ; from 
a laudable apprehension, as it 
seems, that foreigners were getting 
it too chca]). And this was revived 
in the 32d of 11. VI. thougli the 
act is not printed among tlie sta¬ 
tutes. Hot. I'arl. t. V. p. 27.5, 
The exportation of sheep was pro¬ 
hibited in 1338. Hymcr, t. v. p. 
36.; and by act of parliament in 
1425. 3 H. VI. c. 2. liut this 

did not prevent our improving the 


wool of a foreign conntiy to our 
own loss. It IS worthy of notice, 
tliat Knglish wool was superior (o 
any other for fineness during tliosc 
ages. Henry 11., in his jialent to 
the \Veavers’ C.'ompany, directs 
that if any weaver mingled Sjiani.'sfi 
wool with J'jiglish, it should he 
burned by the lord mayor. Mae- 
pherson,p.382. An English flock 
transported into Spain about 1348 
is said to have been the source of 
the fine Spanish wool. ibid. p. 
^539. Eut the superiority of Eng¬ 
lish wool, even as laic a.s 1438, is 
proved by the laws of Barcelona, 
forbidding its adulteration, p. 654. 
Another exjiortalion of linglish 
sheep to Spain look place about 
1465, in conscc|ijeiice of a com¬ 
mercial treaty. Itymer, t. xi. p. 
534. el alibi. In return, Spain 
supplied England with horses, lier 
breed of which was reckoned the 
best in Europe; so that the ex¬ 
change wa.s tolerably fair. Mac- 
pherson, p. 596. The best horses 
had been very dear in England, 
being imported from Spain and 
Italy, ibid. 

t Schmidt, t. iv. p. 18. 
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industry; though the central parts of the empire chap. 
were, for many reasons, very ill calculated for 
commercial enterprize during the middle ages.* 

But the French towns were never so much email- 
cipated from^avKirary power as those of Germany 
orTlahdcrs; and the evils of exorbitant taxation, . 
with those produced by ihe English wars, con- 
spired to retard the advance of manufactures in 
France. That of linen made some little progress; 
but this work was still perhaps chiefly confined 
to the labour of female servants.f 
The manufactures of Flanders and England found Haiiic 
a market, not only in these adjacent countries, but ” 
in a part of Europe which for many ages had only 
been known enough to be dreaded. In the middle 
of the eleventh century, a native of Bremen, and 
a writer much superior to most others of his time, 
was almost entirely ignorant of the geography of 
the Baltic; doubting whether any one had reached 
Russia by that sea, and reekoning Eslhonia and 
Courland among its islands.;]: But in one hundred 
years more, the maritime regions of Mecklenburg 


*■ Considerable woollen manu- 
facture.s appear to liave existed in 
Picardy about 131.5. Maepbersou 
ad annuni. Caprnany, t. lii. part 'I. 
p. 1.51. 

'b The sheriffs of Wiltshire and 
Sussex are directed in 1253, to pur¬ 
chase for the king-1000 ells of fine 
linen, lineae telai jmichrfc ct de- 
licatau. This Macpher.son sup¬ 
poses to be of domestic nianufac* 
ture, which, however, is not de¬ 
monstrable. Linen was made at 


that lime in J'landcrs; and as late 
as 1417, the fine linen used m Kng- 
land was imported from France 
and the Low Countries. Mat*- 
pherson, from Kymer, t. ix. p. 334. 
Vclly’s history is defective in giv¬ 
ing no account of Freucli com¬ 
merce and manufactures, or at 
least none that is at all satisfac¬ 
tory. 

I Adam Bremensis do Situ I)a- 
ni«, p. 13. (Elzevir edit.) 
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*" ix' Pomerania, inhabited by a tribe of heathen 

]'Aivr]i. Sclavonians, were subdued by some German 
princes; and the Teutonic order some time after- 
soexEn: wards, having conquered Prussia, extended a line 
of at least comparative civilization as far as the 
gulf of Finland. The first town erected on the 
.coasts of the Baltic was Lubcc, which owes its 
i foundation to Adolphus, count of Holstein, in 
' 1140. After several vicissitudes, it became inde¬ 
pendent of any sovereign but the emperor in the 
thirteenth century. Hamburgh and Bremen, upon 
the other side of the Cimbric peninsula, emulated 
the prosperity of Lubec; the former city purchased 
indejxendence of its bishop in 1225. A colony 
from Bremen founded Riga in Livonia, about 
1192. The city of Dantzic grew into importance 
about the end of the following century. Konings- 
berg was founded by Ottocar king of Bohemia in 
the same age. 

But the real importance of these cities is to be 
dated from their famous union into the Hanseatic 
confederacy. The origin of this is rather obscure, 
but it may certainly be nearly referred in point of 
time to the middle of the thirteenth century,* and 
accounted for by the necessity of mutual defence, 
which piracy by sea and pillage by land had taught 
the merchants of Germany. The nobles endea¬ 
voured to obstruct the formation of this league, 
which indeed was in great measure designed to 

* Schmidt, t. iv. p. 8. Mac- tliinks tliey were not known by the 
pherson, p. ,892. The latter writer name of Ilanse so early. 
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withstand their exactions. It powerfully main- chap. 
tained the iuHuence which the free imperial cities 
were at this time acquiring. Eighty of the mostj 
considerable places constituted the Hanseatic con-! 
federacy, divided intofour colleges, whereof Lubec,| 
Cologne, Brunswic and Dantzic were the leading- 
towns. Lubec held the chief rank, and became, 
as it were, the patriarchal see of the league; M’hose 
])rovince it was to preside in all general discus-; 
sions for mercantile, political, or military purposesj 
and to carry them into execution. The league i 
had four principal factories in foreign ])arts, at ; 
London, Bruges, Bergen and Novogorod; endowed ; 
by the sovereigns of those cities with considerable 
privileges, to which every merchant belonging to 
a llansciitic town was entitled.* In England the 
Cerman guildhall or factory was established by 
concession of Henry III.; and in later periods, 
the Hanse traders were favoured above any others 
in the capricious vacillations of our mercantile 
policy.f The English had also their factories on 
the Baltic coast as far as Prussia, and in the do¬ 
minions of Denmark.']; 

This opening of a northern market powerfully Rapid pro- 

* ^ • 1 gDJSS of 

accelerated the growth of our own commercial KnufeK 
opulence, especially after the woollen manufacture 
had begun to thrive. From about the middle of 
the fourteenth century, we find continual evidences 
of a rapid increase in wealth. Thus, in 1363, 

* Pfeffel, t. i. p. 443. Schmidt, t Maepherson, vol. i. pas*;!!!!. 

I. n. p. 18.; t. V. p. 512. Mac- J Rymer, t. viii. p. .360. 

plifTson's Annal.'i, vol. i. p. 0!>3. 

(' C 
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CHAP. Picard, who had been lord mayor some years 
before, entertained Edward III. and the Black 

PAKl 11. t 1 I 

Prince, the kings of France, Scotland and (>yprus, 

socieH with many of the nobility, at his own house in the 
Vintry, and presented them with handsome gifts.* 
Philpot, another eminent eitizen in Richard II.’s 
time, when the trade of bngland was considerably 
annoyed by privateers, hired 1000 armed men, and 
dispatched them to sea, where they took fifteen 
Spanish vessels with their prizes.f Wefind Richard 
obtaining a great deal from private merchants and 
trading towns. In 1379, he got f/5000 from Lon¬ 
don, 1000 marks from Bristol, and in proportion 
from smaller places. In 138G, London gave £4000 
more, and 10,000 marks in 1307.The latter sum 
was obtained also for the coronation of Henry VL§ 
Nor were the contributions of individuals con¬ 
temptible, considering the high value of money. 
Hinde, a citizen of London, lent to Henry IV. 
£2000 in 1407, and Whittington one half of that 
sum. The merchants of the .staple advanced £4000 
at the same time.|| Our commerce continued to 
. be regularly and rapidly progressive during the 
fifteenth century. The famous Canynges of Bris¬ 
tol, under Henry VI. and Edward IV., had ships 
of 900 tons burthen.^ The trade and even the in¬ 
ternal wealth of England reached so much higher 


^ Macphersoii, (who quotes § Rymer, t. x. p. 4{il. 
Stow,) p. 415. II Kymer, t. \iii. p. 48r>, 

f Walsingham, p. 211. If Macphei*snii, p. 687. 

I Kymer, t. vii. p. 210. ;J41.: l 
riii. p. 9. 
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a pitch in the reign of the last mentioned king chap. 
than at any former period, that we may perceive; 
the wars of York and Lancaster to have produced| 
no very serious effect on national prosperity., 

Some battles were doubtless sanguinary; but the 
loss of lives in battle is soon repaired by a flourish¬ 
ing nation; and the devastation occasioned by 
armies was both partial and transitory. 

A commercial intercourse between these northern imercourse 
and southern regions of Europe began about the Cut'll'of 
early part of the fourteenth century, or, at most, a 
little sooner. Until indeed the use of the magnet 
was thoroughly understood, and a competent skill 
in marine architecture, as well as navigation, ac- 
ejuired, tlie Italian merchants were scarce likely to 
attempt a voyage perilous in itself, and rendered 
more formidable by the imaginary diflficultie.s 
which had been supposed to attend an exjfcdition 
beyond the straits of Hercules. But the English, 
accustomed to their own rough seas, were always 
more intrepid, and probably more skilful naviga¬ 
tors. Though it was extremely rare, even in the 
fifteenth century, for an English trading vessel to 
appear in the Mediterranean,* yet a famous mili- 


* Ricliiird in., in 14H.5, np- 
pointed a HoreiilniB mcrchimt in 
be consul at ris.a, on tlie 

ground that some of bis subji'cts 
intended to Irade to Italy. Mac* 
lierson, p. 70.'). from Kynier. I’er- 
aps vve cannot positively prove 
the existence of a Mediterranean 
trade at an earlier time; and even 
this instrument is not concliisive. 
Hut a considernblt* prHMunj'tion 

f C 


ai'isc.-^ from two di»ciunonl.s in Uy- 
mer, of the year 14)2, which in¬ 
form us of a great shipment of 
wool and oilier goods made by 
some inerchanls of J.oihlon for tin' 
Mediterranean, under Mipcrcar- 
goes, whom, it being a new under¬ 
taking, the king evpre.ssly recom¬ 
mended to llie (Jeiioese republic. 
lUit that peojile, nnpeiled probably 
by eommereinl jealousy, seized the 

2 
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CHAP, tary armament, that destined for. the crusade of 
PAin -11 displuye^ at a very early time the sea- 

manship of our countrymen. In the reign of 
socirn' II., wc find mention in Rymer’s collection 

of Genoese ships trading to Flanders and England. 
His son was very solicitous to preserve the friend¬ 
ship of that opulent republic; and it is by his 
letters to the senate, or by royal orders restoring 
ships unjustly seized, that vve come by a know¬ 
ledge of those facts, which historians neglect to 
relate. Pisa shared a little in tliis traffic, and 
Venice more considerably; but Genoa was beyond 
:all competition at the head of Italian commerce in 
these seas during the fourteenth century. In the 
next, her general decline left it more open to her 
rival; but I doubt whether Venice ever main¬ 
tained so strong a connexion with England. 
Through London, and Bruges, their chief station 
in Flanders, the merchants of Italy and of Spain 
transported oriental produce to the farthest parts 
of the north. The inhabitants of the Baltic coast 
were stimulated by the desire of precious luxuries 


vcs^iclij and llieir cargoes; which 
induced the king to grant the 
owners letters of reprisal against 
all (lonoese property, Ivyiner, t. 
vni. p. 717. 773. 'J’huugh it is 
not perha])s evident that the vessels 
weie English, the drcumslanees 
rendt'r it higlily probable. The 
had success, however, of this at- 
tempi might prevent Us nnilation. 
A (ircek author about the beginning 
of the fifteenth century reckons Ilia 
among: the nation,'! who 


Ir.idcd to a ))ort in the Aivhipelago. 
(dhhon, vol. xii. ]). 52. But these 
enumerations are generally swelled 
by vanity or the love of exaggera¬ 
tion; and u few Knglish sailors on 
board a foreign vessel would jus¬ 
tify the assertion. Beujumiii of 
Tudela, a Jewish traveller, pre¬ 
tends that the ]i(»rt of iVlexandria, 
about IIGO, eoulaincd vessels not 
only from KnglanJ, but from Rus¬ 
sia, and even Cmcow. Harris’s 
\ oyagc.s, vol. i. p. .554. 
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which they had never known; and these wants, cii.ve. 
though selfish and frivolous, are the means by 
which nations acquire civility, and the earth is 
rendered fruitful of its produce. As the carriers f 
of this trade, the Hanseatic merchants resident in 
England and Fianders ^derived profits through 
whicii eventually of course those countries were 
enriched. It seems that the Italian vessels un¬ 
loaded at the marts of London or Bruges, and that 
such part of their cargoes as were intended for a 
more northern trade came there into the hands of 
the Gei'inan merchants. In the reign of Henry 
VI., England carried on a pretty extensive traffic 
with the countries around the Mediterranean, for 

whose commodities her wool and woollen cloths 

* 

enabled her to pay. 

The commerce of the southern division, lliough commerce 
it did not, I think, produce more extensively bene- 
ficial effects upon the progress of society, was both 
earlier and more splendid than that of England, 
and the neighbouring countries. Besides Venice, 
which has been mentioned already, Amalfi kept up Amalfi, 
the commercial intercourse of Christendom with 
the Saracen countries before the first crusade.* It 


Ainairilaitb uro ihns dc- 
scribed l)y U illiam of Aimiia,upud 
Muratori, Dissert. 30. 

Urbs bffic dives opuin, populo- 
que reforta videtur, 

Nulla tirngis loctiples argento, 
vestibus, auro. 

Partibiis innumeris ac piuriinus 
urbe inoratur 

Nauta, inaris ccelique vias ape- 
rire pent us. 


Hue cl Alexandn diversa foruntur 
ab url)e. 

Regis pt Antioclii. Hapc [cliam 
freta pliirima transit. 

IIjc Arabe.?, Indi, Siculi noscunlur, 
et Afri. 

llxc gens est totuin prope nobi- 
lilata per orbem, 

]’.t mercanda feren.s, et amans 
mercata referre. 
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c H A i>. was the singular fate of this city to have tilled Up 
the interval between two periods of civilization, 
iiu neither of which she was destined to be dis- 
tiuguished. Scarcely known before the end of 
the sixth century, Amalfi ran a brilliant career, 
as a IVee and trading republic, which was checked 
by the arms of a conqueror in the middle of the 
twelfth. Since her subjugation by Roger king of 
Sicily, the name of a ])eoplc who I'or a while con¬ 
nected Europe with Asia has hardly been repeated, 
except for two discoveries falsely im])uted to them, 
those of the Pandects and of the compass. 

I’isa, cic- But the decline of yVmalfi was amply compen- 
sated to the rest of Italy by the constant elevation 
, of Pisa, Cenoa, and Venice in the twelfth and en¬ 
suing ages. The crusades led immediately to this 
growing prosperity of the commercial cities. Be¬ 
sides the profit accruing from so many naval arma¬ 
ments which they supplied, and the continual pas¬ 
sage of private adventurers in their ves.sels, they 
were enabled to open a more extensive ehannel 
of oriental traffic than had hitherto been known. 
These three Italian republics enjoyed immunities 
in the Christian |)rincipalities of Syria; possessing 
separate quarters in Acre, Tripoli, and other cities, 
where they were governed by their own laws and 
magistrates. Though the progress of commeree 
must, from the condition of European industry, 
have been slow, it was uninterrupted; and the set¬ 
tlements in Palestine were becoming important as 
factories, an use of which Godfrey and Urban little 
dreamed, when they were lost through the guilt 
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and imprudence of their inhabitants.* Villani chak 
laments the injiiry sust ained by commerce in con- 
sequence of the capture of Acre, “situated, as it 
was, on the coast of the Mediterranean, in the 
eentre of Syria, and, as we might say, of the ha¬ 
bitable world, a haven for all merchandize, both 
from the East, and the West, which all the na¬ 
tions of the earth frequented for this trade. ”f But 
the loss was soon retrieved, not perhaps by Pisa 
anddenoa, but by Venice, who formed connexions 
with the Saracen governments, and maintained 
her commercial intercourse with Syria and Egypt; 
by their license, though subject jirobably to heavy 
exactions. Sanuto, a Venetian author at the be¬ 
ginning of the fourteenth century, has left a curi¬ 
ous account of the Levant trade which his coun¬ 
trymen carried on at that time. Their imports it 
is easy to guess, and it appears that timber, brass, 
tin, and lead, as well as the precious metals, were 
exported to Alexandria, besides oil, saffron, and 
some of the productions of Italy, and even wool 
and woollen cloths.j; The European side of the 
account had therefore become respectable. 

The commercial cities enjoyed as great privileges 
at Constantinople as in Syria, and they bore an 
eminent part in the vicissitudes of the Eastern em¬ 
pire. After the capture of Constantinople by the 


TJie inhabitants of Acre were tion, the city was bo.siegt‘<] .ind 

noted, in an age not very })urej for taken by storm. Murntori, ad 

the excess of their vices. In 1291, ami. (Gibbon, c. .‘>9. 
they pUntdered some of die sul»- f \ idani, 1. vii. c. I 11- 
jeelsofa neighbouring .Moh.innm;- \ Maephcison, ji. 490. 
dan prince, and refusing rejtara- 
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CHAP. Latin crusaders, the Venetians, bavins? been con- 

TV • ^ 

PART II that conquest, became of course the fa- 

voured traders under the new dynasty; possess- 
socTm^ ing their own district in the city, with their magis¬ 
trate or podesta, appointed at Venice, and subject 
to the parent republic. ^ When the Greeks reco¬ 
vered the seat of their empire, the Genoese, who 
from jealousy of their rivals had contributed to 
that revolution, obtained similar immunities. 'Jliis 
. powerful and enterprising state, in.the fourteenth 
century, sometimes the ally, somelime.s the enemy 
of the Byzantine court, maintained its independent 
settlement at Pera. From thence she spread her 
.sails into the Euxine, and, planting a colony at 
. Caffa in the Crimea, e.xtended a line of commerce 
with the interior regions of Asia, whieh even the 
skill and spirit of our own times has not yet been 
able to revive.* 


* Capmany, Mcinorias Ulstori- 
cas, t. iii. preface, p. 11.; and part 
ii. p. 131. llis authority is Hal- 
ducci iV'gulotli, a J'lorcntine writer 
upon commerce about 1340, who.se 
work 1 have never seen. It ap¬ 
pears from llulducci, that the route 
to China was from Azoph to As- 
trakan, and tliencc by a variety of 
places wliich cannot be found in 
modern maps, to C.'ainbalii, prolta- 
bly Pekin, the capital city of Chi¬ 
na, whicli he describes as being 
one hundred miles in circumfe¬ 
rence. The journey was of rather 
more than eight months, going and 
returning; and he assures us it 
was perfectly secure, not only for 
caravans, but for a single traveller 
widi a couple of interpreters and a 
scr^nt. The \’cnctiaijs had al.«o 


a settlement in the Crimea, and 
appear by a passage, in Petrarch’s 
letter'*, to have possc'ssed some of 
the trade through Tartary. In a 
letter written from \''cnice, after 
extolling in too rhetorical a man¬ 
ner tlie commerce of that republic, 
he mentions a particular ship, that 
had just sailed for the Black Sea. 
Kt ijisa fjuidem Tanaim it visura, 
nostri criini maris navigatio non 
ultra teiiditnr; corum vero aliqui, 
quos haec fert, illic iter [instituent] 
earn egressuri, nec antea substi- 
turi, qiiam Cange et (aucaso su- 
perato, ad Jndos atque exlremos 
Seres ct Orientalern perveniatur 
Occaiuini. Kn quo ardens et in- 
explehilis habendi sitis hominuin 
mentes rapit! I’etrarcie Opera, 
Scnil.l. ii.ep.3. p. 700. edit. 1581. 
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The French provinces which l)or(lcr on the Me- chap. 
(literranean Sea partook in the advantages which 
it offered. Not only Marseiiles, whose trade had 
continued in a cerfaih degree throughout the 
worst ages, but Karbonne, Nisines, and esjrccially 
Montpelier, were disting^uished for commercial 
prosperity.* A still greater activity prevailed in 
Catalonia. From the middle of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury (for we need not trace the rudiments of its 
history) Barcelona began to emulate the Italian 
cities in both the branches of naval energy, war 
and commerce. Engaged in frequent and severe t 
hostilities with Genoa, and sometimes with Con- -) 
stantino'plc, while their vessels traded to every 
part of the Mediterranean, and even of the Eng¬ 
lish channel, the f-'‘>'ddans might justly be reckoned 
among the. first of maritime nations. The com¬ 
merce of Barcelona has never since attained so 
great a height as in the fifteenth century.j' 

The introduction of a silk manufacture at Pa- Tiieirmauu- 
lermo, by Roger Guiscard in 11-18, gave j)erhaps 
the earliest impulse to the industry of Italy. Nearly 
about the same time, the Genoese plundered two 
Moorish cities of Spain, from which they derived 
the same art. In the next age, this became a sta])le 
manufacture of the Lombard and Tuscan republics, 
and the cultivation of mulberries was enforced by 
their laws.J Woollen stuffs, though the trade was 

* Hist, (le Languedoc, t, iii. p. cas dc Barcelona, 1. i. part 2. See 
531.; t. iv. p. .jlT. Mem. de I’A- particularly p. ."56. 
cad. dcs InscrifPioiis, t. xxxvii. | Muratorl, Hi.s.sert, 30. Derii- 

^ Capniany, Memorial Nisioii- na, Jiivoltjzioiic tritalia, I, xiv. c. 
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c u A p. perhaps less conspicuous than that of Flanders, and 
PAiw II many of. the coarser kinds were imported 

from thence, employed a multitude of workmen in 
sociEft*^^ Italy, Catalonia, and the south of France.* Among 
the trading companies into which the middling 
ranks were distributed, those concerned in silk and 
woollens were most numerous and honourable.f 
iiiveotion A property of a natural substanee, long over- 
ner's com- looked even though it attracted observation by a 
pass. different peculiarity, has influenced by its acci¬ 
dental discovery the fortunes of mankind, more 
than all the deductions of philosophy. It is per¬ 
haps impossible to ascertain the epoch when the 
polarity of the magnet was first known in Europe. 
The common opinion, which ascribes its discovery 
to a citizen of Amalfi in the fourteenth century, 
is undoubtedly erroneous. Cuiot de Provins, a 
French poet, who lived about the year 1200, or at 
the latest, under St. Louis, describes it in the most 
unequivocal language. James de Vitry, a bishop 
in Palestine, before the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and Guido Guinizzelli, an Italian poet 


J1. The latter writer is of opinion 
tliat mulberries were not cultivated 
us an important object till after 
I'lOO, nor even to any great extent 
till after 1500; the Italian manu¬ 
facturers buying most of tlicir silk 
from Spain or tiie Levant. 

* Tlie history of Italian states, 
and especially Florence, will speak 
for the first country. Capmuny at¬ 
tests the woollen manufacture of 
the second. Mem. Hist, de liar- 
cel. t. i. part 3. p. 7. kc.; and 
\'aisseUe that of Carcassonne and 


its vicinity. Hist, de l^ing. t. iv. 
p. 517. 

t None were admitted to the 
rank of burgesses in the towns of 
Aragon, who used any manual 
trade, with the exception of dealers 
in fine cloths. The woollen manu¬ 
facture of Spain did not at any 
time become a'considerable article 
of export, nor even supply the in¬ 
ternal consumption, as Capraany 
has well shewn. Memorias Uls- 
toricas, t. iii. p. 325. cl seqq. and 
Edinburgh Review, vol. x. 
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of the same time, are equally explicit. The ciiAP. 
h'rench, as well as Italians, claim the discovery as 
their own; but whether it were due to cither of 
these nations, or rather learned from their inter- 
course with the Saracens, is not easily to be as¬ 
certained.* For some tiijie, perhaps, even this 
wonderful improvement in the art of navigation 
might not be universally adopted by vessels sail¬ 
ing within the Mediterranean, and accustomed to 


JJouchcr, the French Ir.ins- 
Uitor of Jl (’onsolato ilel jMare, 
says, that iMliissi, a Saracen j;eo- 
jirapher a\Iio lived about 1100, 
gives an account, tlioiigli in ;i con¬ 
fused manner, of the polarity of the 
magnet, t. ii. ]>. 2fU>. However tlie 
lines of Gniot dc Fiovins are de¬ 
cisive, 'riio.se arc ([uoled in Hist. 
Littcraire do la J'rance, t. ix. p. 

Mein, dc I’Acad. des Inscript. 
t. xxi. ]). 102. and several other 
works. Gninizzelli has llic follow¬ 
ing passage, in a canzone quoted 
by Ginguem*, Mist. JJttcraire do 
ritalie, t i. p. 413. 

Jn quelle ])arti sotto tramontuna, 
Sono h monti della calamita, 
Che dan virlute all’ acre 
J)i trarre il feiTo; ina porche 
lonlana, 

\'ole di simil pictra aver aila, 

A far la adoperare, 

E (Jirizzar lo ago in ver la stclla. 
We cannot be diverted by the 
nonsensical tlieory these linos con¬ 
tain, from perceiving the [lositivc 
testimony of the last verse to the 
poet’s knowledge of the ])olarity of 
the magnet. Hut, if any doubt 
could remain, Tirabok'hi, t. iv. p. 
171. has fully established, from a 
series of passages, that this phieno- 
menon was well known in the 
thirteenth century; and puts an 


end altogether to the pretensions 
of Flaviu Gioja, if such a person 
over existed. See also Macjiher- 
son’s Annals, p. 3C4, and 118. It 
is jirovoking to find an historian 
like Koberlson asserting without 
he.sitation, tliat this citizen of A- 
nialh was llie inventor of the coni- 
juiss, and thn.s accrediting an error 
which had long beloie la-cii de¬ 
tected. 

[t IS a singular eircuinstanoe, 
and only to be explained by the 
obstinacy with which men are apt 
to reject iiiqirovciiient, that the 
magnetic needle was not giuicrally 
adopUnl in navigation, till very 
long after the discovery of its pro* 
pertie.s; and even after their [iccu- 
liar iin];oitaneo had hi'Oii perceiv- 
(d. The writers of the lliirtccnlh 
century, who mention the polarity 
of tlie needle, mention also its use 
ill navigation; yet Capinany has 
found no distinct proof of its em- 
])loymenl till 1403, .md does not 
believe tliat it was frequently on 
board Mediterranean shijis at tlic 
latter ]>art of the precctling age. 
Memorias llistoricas, t, iii. p. 70. 
Perhaps however he has inferred 
too much from Jiis negative proof; 
and this .subject seems open to fur¬ 
ther inquiry. 
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CHAP, their old system of observations. But when it 
PAKTH more establislied, it naturally inspired a 

more fearless spirit of adventure. It was not, as 
soaEi^\ has been mentioned, till the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, that the Genoese and other 
nations around that inland sea steered into the 

f 

Atlantic ocean towards England and Flanders. 
This intercourse with the northern countries en¬ 
livened their trade with the Levant by the ex¬ 
change of ])roduetions which Spain and Italy do 
not supply, and enriched the merchants by means 
of whose capital the exports of London and of 
Alexandria were conveyed into each otlier’s har¬ 
bours. 

Maritime Tlic usual visks of navigation, and those incident 

laws. • 1 , » ’ 

to commercial adventure, produce a variety of 
questions in every system of jurisprudence, which 
though always to be determined, as far as possible, 
by principles of natural justice, must in many 
cases depend upon established customs. These 
5 customs of maritime law were anciently reduced 
into a code by the Rhodians, and the Roman em- 
iperors preserved or reformed the constitutions of 
that republic. It would be hard to say, how^ far 
the tradition of this early jurisprudence survived 
the decline of commerce in the darker ages; but 
after it began to recover itself, necessity suggested, 
or recollection prompted, a scheme of regulations 
resembling in some degree, but much more en¬ 
larged than those of antiquity. This was formed 
into a written code, II Consolato del Mare, not 
much earlier, probably,’ than the raidclle of the 
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thirteenth century; mid its ]:ri)iinil.y':ition .seems chap. 
l ather to have proceeded Irom the citizens of Bar- 
celona, than from tho.se of Pisa or Venice, who 
have also claimed to be the first legislators of the 
sea.* Besides regulations simply mercantile, this 
sy.stem has defined the mutual rights of neutral 
and belligerent ve.sscls, and thus laid the basis of 
the positive law of nations in its most important 
and disputed eases. 'J'he king of France and 
count of Provence solemnly acceded to this mari¬ 
time code, which hence acijuired a binding force 
within the Mediterranean sea; and in most re¬ 
spects, the law merchant of Europe is at present 
conformable to its jnovisions. A set of regula¬ 
tions, chiefly borrowed from the Consolato, was 
compiled in France under the reign of Louis IX., 
and prevailed in their own country. These have 
been denominated the laws of Oleron, from an 
idle story that they were enacted by llichard 1., 
while his expedition to the Holy Land lay at 


* Houclior suifiiu-it's il to lia.\p 
been compiled at Uarceloii.j iibout. 
000; but his reiisoiiinjj*^ aie incon¬ 
clusive, t. i. ]i. 72.; iiud indeed 
l);uc(.‘lona at that time was little, 
if at all better than a fishing-town. 
Somearffumenls miglithc drawn in 
favour of 1‘isafrorn the cxprc.ssions 
of Henry U'.’s charter graulcd Lo 
that city in 1081. (.'onsu(jtudine.s, 
quas habciit dc inari, sic ns ohscr- 
vabimus sicut illorurn cst consue¬ 
tude. Muratori, Dis.sert. 4fi. (»i- 
arinone .^cems to think the collec¬ 
tion was coin[jilcd about the rei;;n 
ofJ.ouis IN.l.xi. C.6. Cupmariy, 
llie last S[>aiiish editor, whose au¬ 
thority ought perhaps to outweigh 


< \cry other, a.s.-sC-rt.', an<l seems to 
prove, them lo have been eiiacTed 
by the nuTcautile inagbsttMtcs of 
Barcelona, iiiidf'r l!ie rei^u of 
duirics the CouqueiOr, vOiuli is 
niucli the -'imo period, (('odigo 
do las Co.sUiudircs m.iritiina.s de 
Ihircelona, Madrid, 1791.) iSut, 
by whatever u.ilion they were 
reduced into their pre.scnt form, 
these laws were ceitainly the an¬ 
cient and established usages of the 
Mcdilerranean states; and Pisa 
may very probably havu taken a 
great shaic in first pradisiug wlial 
a century or two afttTwaril,-. was 
rendered nioie ])recise at Barce¬ 
lona. 
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CHAP, anchor in that island.* Nor was the north with- 
PAin'II peculiar code of maritime jurisprudence; 

namely the ordinances of Wisbuy, a town in the 
loc'HTC Gothland, principally compiled from those 

of Oleron, before the year 1400, by which the 
Baltic traders were governed.f 
Frequency There was abundant reason for establishing 
of P'racy. maritime nations some theory of mutual 

rights, and for securing the redress of injuries, as 
far as jiossible, by means of acknowledged tribu¬ 
nals. In that state of-barbarous anarchy, which 
so long resisted the coercive authority of civil 
magistrates, the sea held out even more tempta¬ 
tion and more impunity than the land; and when 
the laws had regained their sovereignty, and nei¬ 
ther robbery nor private warfare was any longer 
tolerated, there remained that great common of 
mankind, unclaimed by any king, and the liberty 
of the sea was another name for the security of 
plunderers. A pirate, in a well-armed quick 
sailing vessel, must feel, I suppo.se, the enjoy¬ 
ments of his exemption from controul more ex¬ 
quisitely than any other freebooter; and darting 
along the bosom of the ocean, under the impartial 
radiance of the heavens, may deride the dark 


* Maepberson, p. 3.^8. Bou¬ 
cher supposes them to be registers 
of actual decisions. 

t J have only the authority of 
Boucher for referring the Ordi¬ 
nances of Wisbuy to the year 1400. 
Beckman imagines them to be 
older than those of Oleron. But 
Wisbuy was not enclosed by a wall 


till 1288, a proof that it could not 
have been previously a town of 
much importance. It flounshed 
chiefly in the first part of the four¬ 
teenth century, and was at that 
time an independent republic; but 
fell under the yoke of Denmark 
before the end of the same ago. 
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concealments and hurried flights of the forest chad. 
robber. His occupation is indeed extinguished jj 
by the civilization of later ages, or confined to 
distant climates. But in the thirteenth and four- sbcietvl 
teenth centuries, a rich vessel was never secure 
from attack; and neither restitution nor punish¬ 
ment of the criminals was to be obtained from 
governments, who sometimes feared the plunderer, 
and sometimes connived at the offence.* Mere 
piracy, however, was not the only danger. The 
maritime towns of Flanders, France and England, 
like the free republics of Italy, prosecuted their 
own quarrels by arms, without asking the leave of Law of ro- 
their respective sovereigns. This practice, ex- 
actly analogous to that of private war in the feu¬ 
dal system, more than once involved the kings of 
France and England in hostility. |‘ But where the 
quarrel did not jiroceed to such a length as abso¬ 
lutely to engage two opposite towns, a modifica¬ 
tion of this ancient right of revenge formed part 
of the regular law of nations, under the name of 
reprisals. Whoever was plundered or injured by 
the inhabitant of another town obtained authority 


* TJu^h Dcspf?nser seized a (ie- 
noeso vessel valued at 14,:'()() 
marks, for wliich no restitution 
was ever made. Hym. iv. p. 701. 
Macphersoii, A.D. 13110. 

•f The Cintjue TVrts and other 
trading towns of England were in 
a constant state of hostility with 
their opposite neighbours, during 
the reigns of Edward I. and 11. 
One might quote almost half the 


instruments in Jtyiner, in proof of 
these conhirts, and of those with 
the mariners of Norway and Oen- 
mark. Sometimes mutual envy 
produced frays between differeiii 
English towns, 'fluis in 12.04, the 
Wmchelsea mariners attacki'd a 
Yarmouth galley, and kilieil some 
of her men. Matt. I'an.s, apnd 
Maepherson. 
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CHAP, from hi.s own magistrates to seize the propei ty of 
p.\RT n other person belonging to it, until his loss 
should be cum])ensatod. This law of reprisal was 
sociiiTV conlined to maritime places. It prevailed in - 
Lombardy, and probably in the German cities. 
Thus if a citizen of Modena was robbed by a 
Bolognese, he complained to the magistrates of 
the former city, who represented the case to 
those of Bologna, demanding redress. If this 
were not immediately granted, letters of reprisals 
were issued, to ])lunder the territory of Bologna 
till the injured- party should be reimbursed by 
sale of the spoil.* In the laws of Marseilles it is 
declared, “ If a foreigner take any thing from a 
citizen of Marseilles, and he who has jurisdiction 
over the said debtor or unjust taker does not cause 
right to be done in the same, the rector or consuls, 
at the petition of the said citizen, shall grant him 
reprisals upon all the goods of the said debtor or 
unjust taker, and also upon the goods of others, 
who are under the jurisdiction of him who ought 
to do justice, and would not, to the said citizen of 
Marseilles.Edward IIT. remonstrates, in an 
instrument j)ub!ished by Rymer, against letters 
of marque granted by the king of Aragon to one 
Bercngcr de la Tone who had been robbed by an 
English pirate of £2,000; alledging, that inas¬ 
much as he had always been ready to give redress 
to the party, it seemed to his counsellors that 


* Muraloi'i, Dissert. 53. 


Du Cange, voc. Laudum. 
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there was no just cause for reprisals upon the chap. 
king’s or his subjects’property.* This passage is 
so far curious, as it asserts the existence of a 
customary law of nations, the knowledge of which 
was already a sort of learning. Sir E. Coke 
speaks of this right of private reprisals, as if it 
still existed ;f and, in fact, there arc instances of 
granting such letters as late as the reign of Charles 
the First. 

A practice founded on the same principles as i.iabiiityof 
reprisal, though rather less violent, was that of at- LXoite’s 
taching the goods or persons of resident foreigners 
for the debts of their countrymen. This indeed, 
in England, was not confined to foreigners until 
the statute of Westminster I. c. 23. which enacts 
that “ no stranger who is of this realm shall be 
distrained in any town or market for a debt wherein 
he is neither principal nor surety.” Henry III. 
had previously granted a charter to the burgesses 
of Lubec, that they should not be arrested for the 
debt of any of their countrymen, unless the ma¬ 
gistrates of Lubec neglected to compel payment, j: 

But by a variety of grants from Edward II., the 
privileges of English subjects under the statute of 
Westminster were extended to most foreign na- 
tions.§ This unjust responsibility had not been 

* Itymer, t. iv. p. 570. \'idc- a legal distinciion taken in favour 
tur sapientibus ct perilis, quod of the cajitors t. vi.p.14. 
ca'usa^ de jure, non subfuit mar- f 27 K. 111. stat. ii. c. 17. 2 
cham seu reprisaliam in nostris, Inst. p. 205. 
seu subditorum nostrorum, bonis J llymer, t. i. p. 030. 
concedendi. See too a case of . § Idem, t iii. ]>. ^58. 0-17. 078. 
neutral goods on board an enemy ^s et infra. See too llie ordinances 
vessel claimed by the owners, and of the staple, in 27 l^lw. III., 
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CHAP, confined to civil cases. One of a company of Ita- 
T merchants, the Spini, having killed a man, the 

i*AKr 11. ^ ^ /VI /► 

officers of justice seized the bodies and effects of 
the rest.* 

SOlJKI V. 

(ireat pro- If Under all these obstacles, whether created by 

(its of iradc, jj^j-barous maiiiiers, by national prejudice, or by 
the fraudulent and ai'bifrary measures of princes, 
the merchants of different countries became so 
opulent as almost to rival the ancient nobility, it 
must be ascribed to the greatness of their com¬ 
mercial profits. The trading companies possessed 
either a positive or a virtual monopoly, and held 
the keys of those eastern regions, for the luxuries 
of which the progressive refinement of manners 
produced an increasing demand. It is not easy to 
determine the average rate of profit ;j' but we 
and high kiiow that the interest of money was exceedingly 
terest’^'” ^“8^* throughout the middle ages. At Verona, in 
1228, it was fixed by law at twelve and a half ])er 
cent.; at Modena, in 1270, it seems to have been 
as high as twenty.J The republic of Genoa 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, when 
Italy had grown wealthy, paid only from seven 
to ten per cent, to her creditors.^ But in France 


wliich conhnn ihi'i among otljor 
privileges, and contain manifold 
evidence of the regard paid to 
commerce in that reign. 

• Rymer,t. ii. p. 891. Madox, 
Ifist. Exchequer, c. xxii. s. 7. 

t In the remarkable speech of 
the Doge Mocenigo, quoted in 
another place, vol. i. p. 488. the 
annual profit made by Venice on 


her mercantile capital is reckoned 
at forty per cent. 

I Muratori, Dissert. l(i. 

§ Bizarri Ilist. (ienuens. p. 797, 
The rate of discount on bills, 
whicli may not have exactly cor¬ 
responded to l]ie average annual 
interest of money, was ten per 
cent, at Barcelona in 148.'». Cap- 
many, t. i. p. 209. 
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and England tlie rate was far more oppressive. 
An ordinance of Philip the Fair, in 1311, allows 
twenty per cent, after the first year of the loan.* 
Under Henry HI., according to Matthew Paris, 
the debtor paid ten per cent, every two mouths,f 
but this is absolutely incredible as a general prac¬ 
tice. This was not merely owing to scarcity of 
money, but to the discouragement which a strange 
prejudice opposed to one of the most useful and 
legitimate branches of commerce. Usury, or 
lending money for profit, was treated as a crime 
by the theologians of the middle ages; and though 
the superstition has been eradicated, some part of 
the prejudice remains in our legislation. This 
trade in money, and indeed a great part of inland 
trade in general, had originally fallen to the .lews, 
who were noted lor their usury so early as the 
sixth century.;|; For several subsequent ages they 
continued to employ their capital and industry to 
the same advantage, with little molestation from 
the clergy, who always tolerated their avowed and 
national infidelity, and often with some encourage¬ 
ment from princes. In the twelfth century we 
find them not only possessed of landed property 
in Languedoc, and cultivating the studies of me¬ 
dicine and Rabbinical literature in their own aca¬ 
demy at Montpelier under the protection of the 
count of Toulouse, but invested with civil offices.^ 
Raymond Roger, viscount of Carcassonne, directs 

* Du Cange, v. I'sura. § Hist, do Diiinucdoc, t. n. (i- 

•f Mnratori, Diss. 16. .5ir.; t. id- |i. ■'>■11. 

J Greg. Turon. 1. iv. 

n n 2 
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CHAP, a writ “to his bailiffs Christian and Jewish. 
PAiu’ n conditions imposed by the church 

on tlie count of Toulouse, that he should allow no 
socim^ Jews to possess magistracy in his dominions.-l' In 
Spain they were placed by some of the municipal 
laws on the footing of Christians, with respect to 
the composition for their lives, and seem in no 
other European country to have been so numerous 
or considerable.:]; The diligence and c.xpertness 
of this people in all pecuniary dealings recom¬ 
mended them to princes who were solicitous about 
the improvement of their revenue. We find an 
article in the general charter of privileges granted 
by Peter III. of Aragon, in 1283, that no Jew 
shouldholdthcofficeofabayle or judge. And two 
kings of Castile, Alonzo XI. and Peter the Cruel, 
incurred much odium by employing Jewi.sh minis¬ 
ters in their treasury. But, in other parts of 
Europe, their condition had, before that time, 
begun to change for the worse; partly from the 
fanatical spirit of the crusades, which prompted 
the populace to massacre, and partly from the jea¬ 
lousy which their opulence excited. Kings, in 
order to gain money and popularity at once, 
abolished the debts due to the children of Israel, 
except a part which they retained as the price of 
their bounty. One is at a loss to conceive the 
process of reasoning in an ordinance of St. Louis, 
where, “ for the salvation of his own soul and 


* id. t. iii. p. 121. 
i id. p. 163. 


J Marina, Ensayo Ilislorico- 
Crjtifo, p, 143. 
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those of his ancestors, he releases to all Christians chap. 
a third part of what was owing- bv them to Jews.”* * * § 

■xr ' . ° VAUT 11. 

Not content with such edicts, the kings of France 
sometimes banished the whole nation from their 
dominions, seizing their effects at the same time; 
and a season of alternate severity and toleration 
continued till, under Charles VI., they were finally 
expelled from the kingdom, where they never after¬ 
wards possessed any legal settlement.t In Eng¬ 
land they were not so harshly treated; but they be¬ 
came less remarkable for riches after tlie thirteenth 
century. This decline of the Jews was owing to 
the transference of their trade in money to other 
hands. In the early part of the thirteenth century 
the merchants of Lombardy and of the south of 
France;!, took up the business of remitting money 
by bills of exchange,§ and of making profit upon 
loans. The utility of this was found so great. 


* Marlt'nne, Tliesuurus Ancc- 
dotoriim, t. i. p. 

f \'elly, 1. ]v. p. 130. 

I The city of Caliors, iu (iucr- 
cy, the modern departincnl of the 
].ot» jiroduced a Irtltc of money- 
dealers. Tlic Caursini are almost 
as often noticed as the Lombards. 
See the article in Du ("ange. In 
Lombardy, Asti, a city of no {jreat 
note iu other respects, was famous 
for the same department of com¬ 
merce. 

§ There were three species of 
paper credit in the dealings of 
merchants: 1. (Jeneral letters of 
credit, not directed to any one, 
which arc not uncommon in the 


Levant: 2. Orders to paj money 
to a ])articular jierson: 3. Bills 
of exchange regularly negotiable. 
Jloiichcr, t, ii. p. ()21. Instances 
of the first arc iiK'titioned by iVJac- 
pherson about 1200. p. 3(/7. The 
.second species was introduced by 
the Jews about 1183. (C'apmuuy, 
t. i. p. 207.) but it may be doubt¬ 
ful wheilicr the last stage of the 
progress was reached nearly so 
soon. An iiislriiment in Kymer 
however of the year 1304, (t. vi. 
p. 490.) mentions litciic cambilo- 
ria;, which seem to have been ne¬ 
gotiable bills; and by 1400 they 
were drawn in seb, anil woided 
exactly as at present. Maepher- 
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(; 11 A 1 ’. especially by the Italian clergy, who thus in an 
rAirr ir manner drew the inconie of their transalpine 
benefices, that in spite of much obloquy, the 
socIeto Lombard usurers established themselves in every 
country; and the general progress of commerce 
wore off the bigotry that had obstructed their re¬ 
ception. A distinction was made between mode¬ 
rate and exorbitant interest; and though the 
casuists did not acquiesce in this legal regulation, 
yet it satisfied, even in superstitious times, the 
consciences of provident traders,* The Italian 
bankers were frequently allowed to farm the cus¬ 
toms in England, as a security, perhaps, for loans 
which were not very punctually repaid-t In 1345 
the Bardi at Florence, the greatest company in 


bon, p. (iH. iuj(l lieckmun, IJis- 
tory of Inventions, vol iii. p. 
ijfive from Capniany an actual 
precedent of a lull dated in 
J404. 

I'sury was looked upon with 
horror by our I-'iiglisli divines loii;^' 
after the Reformation. Ideiny, in 
his institutions an Droit I’A'clesia^- 
tique, t. ii. p. 129. has shewn the 
subterfuges to wliich men had re¬ 
course in order to evade this pro¬ 
hibition. It is an nnltappy truth, 
that great part of the attention 
devoted to the best of sciences, 
ethics and jurisprudence, has been 
employed to weaken principles 
that ought never to have been ac¬ 
knowledged. 

One species of usury, and that 
of the highest importance to com¬ 
merce, was always permitted, on 
account of the risk that attended 


jt. 'J'liis was marine insurance, 
whicli could not have existed, un¬ 
til money was consi<lcre(l, in its(:lf, 
as a source of profit. The curliest 
legulatjons OH the subject of iu- 
.suranec an* those of Barcelona in 
laif the practice was, of 
course, earlier (ban tlie.se, though 
not of great antiipiity. ft is not 
mentioned in tlic Consolato del 
Mare, nor in any of the llausciitic 
laws of the fburtrenth century. 
IJeckman, vol. i. p. 38H. Tliis 
author not being aware of the 
Ihircelonese laws on this subject 
|)iiblislied by Capinaiiy, supposes 
the first provisions regulating ma¬ 
rine assurance to have been made 
at Florence in 1.523. 

t Maepherson, p. 487. et alibi. 
They had probably excellent bar¬ 
gains: in 1329 the Rardi fanned 
all the customs in England for 
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Italy, became bankrupt, Edward 111. owing them, i n a i>. 
in principal and interest, 900^000 gold florins. ^ 
Another, the Pcruzzi, failed at the same time, s— v'n-' 
being creditors to Edward for 600,000 florins. 

The king of Sicily owed 100,000 florins to each 
of these bankers. Their failure involved, of course, 
a multitude of Florentine citizens, and was a 
heavy misfortune to the state.* 

The earliest bank of deposit, instituted for the ranks nt 
accommodation of private merchants, is said to Sik'iI" ' 
have been that of Barcelona, in 1401.i The 
banks of Venice and Genoa were of a different 
description. Although the former of these two 
has the advantage of greater antiquity, having 
been formed, as we are told, in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, yet its early history is not so clear as that of 
Genoa, nor its political importance so remarkable, 
however similar might be its origin.;|; During the 
wars of Genoa in the fourteenth century, she had 
borrowed large sums of private citizens, to whom 
the revenues were pledged for repayment. The 
republic of Florence had set a recent, though not 
a very encouraging example of a public loan, to 
defray the expense of her war against Mastino 
della Scala, in 1336. The chief mercantile firms. 


20/. a day. But, in 1282, the 
customs had produced 8411/., and 
hall' a century of great improve¬ 
ment had elapsed. 

* Villani, 1. xii. c. 5.5. 87. He 
calls these two banking-houses 
the pillars which sustained great 


part of the commerce of Christen¬ 
dom. 

f Capinany, t. i. p. 218. 
t Macpher.sou, ]i. 341. from Sa- 
nuto. The hank of I'cnice is re¬ 
ferred to 1171. 
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CHAP, as well as individual citizens, furnished money on 

TV ♦ • 

PART 11 assignment of the taxes, receiving fifteen per 
v«i^ cent, interest; which appears to have been above 
soclm^ the rate of private usury.* The state was not un¬ 
reasonably considered a worse debtor than some 
of her citizens; for in a few years these loans 
were consolidated into a general fund, or moide, 
with some deduction from the capital, and a great 
diminution of interest; so that an original debt of 
one hundred florins sold only for twenty-fivc.f 
But I have not found that these creditors formed 
at Florence a corporate body, or took any part, as 
such, in the affairs of the republic. The case was 
different at Genoa. As a security at least for their 
interest, the subscribers to public loans were per¬ 
mitted to receive the produce of the taxes by 
their own collectors, paying the excess into the 
treasury. The number and distinct classes of 
these subscribers becoming at length inconve¬ 
nient, they were formed, about the year 1407, 
into a single corporation, called the bank of St. 
George, which was from that time the sole na¬ 
tional creditor and mortgagee. The government 
of this was entrusted to eight protectors. It soon 
became almost independent of the state. Every 
senator, on his admission, swore to maintain the 
privileges of the bank, which were confirmed by 
the pope, and even by the emperor. The bank 
interposed its advice in every measure of govern- 

f Matt. Villani, p. 227. (in Mu- 
ratori, Script. Kcr. Ital. t. xiv.) 


G. Villani, 1. xi. c. 4P. 
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merit, and generally, as is admitted, to the public ciiAr. 
advantage. It equipped armaments at its own 
expense, one of which subdued the island of v— 
Corsica; and this acquisition, like those of our 
great Indian corporation, was long subject to a 
company of merchants, without any interference 
of the mother country.* 

The increasing wealth of Europe, whether de- inncase of 
I’ived from internal improvement, or foreign com- cxj'raid'i! 
inerce, displayed itself in more ex})cnsive con- 
sumption, and greater refinements of domestic 
life. But these effects were for a long time very 
gradual, each generation making a few steps in 
the progress, which arc hardly discernible excejit 
by an attentive inquirer. It is not till the latter 
half of the thirteenth century, that an accelerated 
impulse appears to be given to society. The Just 
government and suppression of disorder under 
St. Louis, and the peaceful temper of his brother 
Alfonso, count of Toulouse and Poitou, gave 
France leisure to avail herself of her admirable 
fertility. England, that to a soil not perhaps in¬ 
ferior to that of France, united the inestimable 
advantage of an insular position, and was invigo¬ 
rated, above all, by her free constitution, and the 
steady industriousness of her people, rose with a 
pretty uniform motion from the time of Edward I. 

Italy, though the better days of freedom had 
passed away in most of her republics, made a 
rapid transition from simplicity to refinement. 

■* fiizarri Hist. Gemicns. p. 797. (Antwerp. 1579.) Machiuveili, Storia 
Fiorentina, 1. viii. 
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(;iiAi>. “ In those times,” says a writer about the year 
I’AiiT n speaking of the age of Frederic II., “the 

manners of the Italians were rude. A man and 
his wife ate off the same plate. 1’here was no 
wooden handled knives, nor more than one oi' two 
drinking cups in a house. Candles of wax or 
tallow were unknown; a sei'vant held a torch 
during supper. The clothes of men were of lea¬ 
ther unlined: scarcely any gold or silver was seen 
on their dress. The common people ate flesh but 
three times a week, and kept their cold meat for 
supper. Many did not drink wine in summer. 
A small stock of corn seemed riches. The por¬ 
tions of women were small; their dress, even 
after marriage, was simple. The pride of men 
was to be well provided with arms and horses; 
that of the nobility to have lofty towers, of which 
all the cities in Italy were full. But now fruga¬ 
lity has been changed for sumptuousness; every 
thing exquisite is sought after in dress; gold, 
silver, pearls, silks, and rich furs. Foreign wines 
and rich meats are required. Hence usury, ra¬ 
pine, fraud, tyranny,”* &c. This passage is sup¬ 
ported by other testimonies nearly of the same 


• Kicobaldus Fcrrarcnisis, apud 
Murat. Dissert. 23. Fraucisc. l*jp- 
pinus, ibidem. Muralori endea¬ 
vours to extenuate the authority of 
this passage, on account of some 
more ancient writers who complain 
of tlie luxury of tlieir times, and 
of some particular instances of 
magnificence and expense. Rut 
llicobaldi alludes, as Muratori 
limiself admits, to the mode of 


living in t!>e middle ranks, and not 
to that of courts, wliicli in all ages 
might occasionally display consi¬ 
derable splendour. T see nothing 
to weaken so explicit a le.stimony 
of a contemporary, which in fact 
i.s confirmed by many writers of 
the next age, who, according to the 
practice of Italian chroniclers, have 
co})icd it as tlicir own. 
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time. The conquest of Naples by Charles of ( hap, 
Anjou, in 1206, seems to have been the epoch of 
increasing luxury throughout Italy. His Pro- 
venial knights Muth their plumed helmets and 
golden collars, the chariot of his queen covered 
with blue velvet, and sprinkled with lilies of 
gold, astonished the citizens of Naples.* Pro¬ 
vence had enjoyed a long tranquillity, the natural 
source of luxurious magnificence; and Italy, now 
liberated from the yoke of the empire, soon reaped 
the same fruit of a condition more easy and peace¬ 
ful than had been her lot for several ages. Dante 
s])eaks of the change of manners at Florence, 
from simplicity and virtue to refinement and dis¬ 
soluteness, in terms very nearly similar to those 
quoted above, j' 

Throughout the fourteenth century, there con¬ 
tinued to be a rapid but steady progression in 
England, of what we may denominate elegance, 
improvement, or luxury; and if this was for a 
time .suspended in France, it must be ascribed to 
the unusual calamities which befel that country 
under Philip of Valois and his son. .lust before 

1-^ .siic (loiiiip al fu.so ed al pen- 
lu-cluo. 

Puvadi'.. canto xv. 

Scfi loo the rest of this canto, 
fhil tliis is i)ul in the nioutii of 
C’ucciaguida, the poets ancestor, 
wlio lived in the former half of the 
twelfth century. The change, how- 
(‘ver, was proliahly siil)sec[ucnt to 
wlieii the ttuies of wcailh 
and turbulence began at Morence. 


Murat Dissert. 23. 

\ ficlhncion Ilerti vid’ io andai 
einlo 

Di cuojo c d’osso, evcnirdallo 
spccchio 

La donna sua senza '1 viso 
dipinto. 

K vidi quel di Nerli, c quel 
del Vecchio 

Ksser contcnii all.i pelle sco- 
verta, 
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CHAP, the breaking out of the English wars, an ex- 
PART n fondness for dress is said to have distin- 

v—guished not only the higher ranks, but the burg- 
sociFr'^ hers, whose foolish emulation at least indicates 
their easy circumstances.* Modes of dress hardly 
perhaps deserve our notice on their own account; 
yet so far as their universal prevalence was a 
symptom of diffused wealth, we should not over¬ 
look either the invectives bestowed by the clergy 
on the fantastic extravagances of fashion, or the 
sumptuary laws by which it was endeavoured to 
restrain them. 

Sumptuary Tlic principle of sumptuary laws was partly 
derived from the small republics of antiquity, 
which might perhaps require that security for 
public spirit and equal rights; partly from the 
austere and injudicious theory of religion dis¬ 
seminated by the clergy. These prejudices united 
to render all increase of general comforts odious 
under the name of luxury; and a third motive 
more powerful than either, the jealousy with 
which the great regard any thing like imitation in 
those beneath them, co-operated to produce a sort 
of restrictive code in the laws of Europe. Some 
of these regulations are more ancient; but the 
chief part were enacted, both in France and Eng¬ 
land, during the fourteenth century; extending to 

* Veil)’, t. viii. p. .352. The which novelties, he judiciously ob- 
second continuator of Nangis ve- serves, the French were much more 
hemently inveighs against the long disposed to run away from their 
beards and short breeches of his enemies than before. Spicilegium, 
age; after the introduction of t. iii. p. 105. 
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expenses of the table, as well as apparel. The chap. 
first statute of this description in our own country 

1 11*' ^ PART II* 

was, however, repealed the next year;* and sub- 
sequent provisions were entirely disregarded by 

... 1 11 ,. ® ^ bCyClLIi. 

a nation which valued liberty and commerce too 
much to obey laws conceived in a spirit hostile to 
both. Laws indeed designed by those govern¬ 
ments to restrain the extravagance of their sub¬ 
jects may well justify the severe indignation 
which Adam Smith has poured upon all such in¬ 
terference with private expenditure. The kings 
of France and England were undoubtedly more 
egregious spendthrifts than'any others in their 
dominions; and contributed far more by their love 
of pageantry to excite a taste for dissipation in 
their people, than by their ordinances to repress it. 

Mussus, an historian of Placentia, has left a Domestic 
pretty copious account of the prevailing manners itu™'’"’' 
among his countrymen about 1388, and expressly 
contrasts their more luxurious living with the style 
of their ancestors seventy years before ; when, as 
we have seen, they had already made considerable 
steps towards refinement. This passage is highly 
interesting; because it shews the regular tenor of 
domestic mconomy in an Italian city, rather than 
a mere display of individual magnificence, as in 

* yr K. IfT. Hop. 30 K. in. sive regulation wiis under Idnlip 
Several other statutes of a similar the Pair. Vclly, t. vii. ]>. G4.; t. 
nature were passed in this and the xi. p. ipo. Tlie.se altfinpi.s to re- 
ensuing reign. In I rance, there strain what cannot be restrained 
were sumptuary laws as old as continued even down to 1700. 
(-'haricmagne,prohibiting, or taxing De la Marc, Traild do la Police, 
the use of furs; but the- first exten- t. i. 1. lii. 
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CHAV, most of the facts collected by our own and the 
PAin’ii Ffsi^ch antiquaries. But it is much too long for 
insertion in this place.* No other country, per- 
sQciET^^ haps, could exhibit so fair a picture of middle 
life: in France the burghers and even the inferior 
gentry were for the most part in a state of poverty 
at this period, which they concealed by an affec¬ 
tation of ornament; while our English yeomanry 
and tradesmen were more anxious to invigorate 
their bodies by a generous diet, than to dwell in 
well furnished houses, or to find comfort in clean¬ 
liness and elegance-t The German cities however 
had acquired with liberty the spirit of improve¬ 
ment and industry. From the time that Henry 
V. admitted their artisans to the privileges of free 
burghers, they became more and more pros¬ 
perous;;]; while the steadiness and frugality of the 
German character compensated for some disadvan¬ 
tages arising out of their inland situation. Spire, 
Nuremberg, Ratisbon, and Augsburg, were not in¬ 
deed like the rich markets of London and Bruges, 
nor could their burghers rival the princely mer¬ 
chants of Italy; but they enjoyed the blessings of 
competence diffused over a large class of indus¬ 
trious freemen, and in the fifteenth century, one 
of the politest Italians could extol their splendid 
and well-furnished dwellings, their rich apparel, 


• Muralori, Antichitji Italiane, 
Dissert. 23 t. i. p. 3'i5. 

t These English, said the Spa¬ 
niards wlio came over with Philip 
ir., have their houses made of 
sticks and dirt, but they fare com¬ 


monly so well as the king. Harri¬ 
son’s Description of Britain, pre¬ 
fixed to llolingshed, vol. i. p 315, 
(edit. 1807.) 

I Pfeffel, t. i. p. 293. 
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their easy and affluent mode of living, the security 
of their rights and just equality of their laws.* 

No chapter in the history of national manners 
would illustrate so well, if duly executed, the pro¬ 
gress of social life, as that dedicated to domestic 
architecture. The fashions of dress and of amuse¬ 
ments are generally caprttious and irreducible to 
rule; but every change in the dwellings of man¬ 
kind, from the rudest wooden cabin to the stately 
mansion, has been dictated by some principle of 
convenience, neatness, comfort or magnificence. 
Yet this most interesting field of research has 


CIlAl*. 

IX. 

part u. 


STATKOP 

f^ClKTV. 


Civil arclii- 
lecture. 


* .i'.iictus Syiviii.s, (!(,* ]\lorilms 
(.iermaiJoruni. Tins treatijie is an 
amplitied ])aii(*oyric upon (xcr- 
many, anti contuius several curious 
pas.sage.s. 'riicy must ho taken, 
perhaps, with some allowance; for 
the drift of the whole is to per¬ 
suade the (Jcrnians, that so rich 
and noble a country could aflbrd 
a little money for the ])Oor })opc. 
Civitutes quas vocaiit liheras,cuni, 
Imperatori solum sul)jiciuiitur,cu- 
jus jLiyiJiu c.st inslar hbcrlatis; nec 
profcctit ustjuain <»cjiliuin tanta li- 
l>ertas est, quanta fruuntur huju.s* 
ceniodi civitates. Nam jwpuli 
quos Italivocant liheros, hi jmtis- 
sirniim .scrvinnt, .sivt; \’enolias in- 
spectes, sive Morenliainaut Ca-nas, 
in quibus cives, praeter paucos qui 
reliquos ducuiit, loco manci))ioruin 
habentur. Cum ncc rebus suis 
uti, ut libet, vel fari quic velini, et 
gravissimis opprimuntur pecuniu- 
ntm exactionibus. Apud (icrina- 
nos omnia la‘la sunt, omnia ju- 
cunda; nemo suis privatur bonis. 
Salva cuique sua haireditas est, 
nuUi nisi nocenti magistratus no- 
cent. Ncc apud eos factiones .sicut 
apud Italas urbes grassantur. Sunt 


iiutom supra cnntiiin civitates hac 
libcrtate fhicnte.':, p. lO.'iB. 

In another part of liis work, p. 
710, he jjivesa sjiecious account of 
\ lenna. The houses, he .says, liad 
glass ludow.s and ir<»n doors. Te- 
uestra,' undique vitrru' ]terlucen(, 
et ostui plmuntjuc hnoa. Jn tlo* 
inibus multa (T nmiida suptdicx. 
Alta: (loinus magnihca'que visun- 
tur. I'nura id dedecori e.st, (piod 
tecta plcruraquc tigno coiilegunt, 
pauca latere. Ca'tera a*dificia 
muro lapideo consistunl. I’lcUc 
domus el oxterms rl intenus .splen¬ 
dent. Civilatis ])opulus .■)(),000 
coitniiumainihiin creditur. I sup¬ 
pose ihis givo.s at l(‘asl double for 
the total pt)j)uhitioiJ. J Ic jirocecds 
to represent the manners of the 
city in a less favourable point of 
view, charging the ciU/ciis with 
gluttony and libertini.sm, the nobi¬ 
lity with oppression, the judges 
with corruption, &c. Vienna i^ro- 
bably had the vices of a flourishing 
city; but the love of amplification 
in so rhetorical a writer as iTneas 
Sylvius weakens the value of his 
testimony, on whichever side it is 
given. 
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CHAP, been less beaten by our antiquaries than others 
PAiuMi comparatively barren. I do not pretend to a 
complete knowledge of what has been written by 
socmT" these learned inquirers; but I can only name one 
book in which the civil architecture of our ances¬ 
tors had been sketched, loosely indeed, but with a 
superior hand; and another, in which it is partially 
noticed. I mean by the first, a chapter in the 
Appendi.\' to Dr. Whitaker's History of Whalley; 
and by the second, Mr. King’s Essays on Ancient 
Castles in the Arclueologia.’' Of these 1 shall 
make free use in the following paragra])hs. 

The most ancient buildings which we can trace 
in this island, after the departure of the Homans, 
were circular towers of ijo great size, whci'cof 
many remain in Scotland; erected either on a 
natural eminence, or on an artificial mound of 
earth. Such are Conisborough Castle in York¬ 
shire, and Castlcton in Derbyshire, built perhaps 
before the conquest, f To the lower chambers of 
those gloomy keeps there was no admission of 
light or air, except through long narrow loop- 


* vols. iv. and vi. 

I Mr. Lysons rcfer.s (’astleton to 
tlie age of Williuin the Conqueror, 
but without giving any reasons. 
Lysons’s Derbyshire, p. ccxxxvi. 
Mr. King liad satisfied himself that 
it was built during the Heptarchy, 
and even before the conver.'^ion of 
the Saxons to Christianity; but in 
this he gave the reins, as usual, to 
his imagination, which as much 
exceeded his learning, as the latter 
did his judgement. Conisborough 


should seem, by tlie name, to have 
been a royal residence, which it 
certainly never was after the con- 
(|uest. Hut if the engravings of 
the decorative parts in Archicolo- 
gia, voi. vi. p. 244. are not re¬ 
markably inaccurate, the architec¬ 
ture is too elegant for the ])anes, 
much more for the unconverted 
Saxons. Both these castles are in¬ 
closed by a court, or ballium, with 
a fortified entrance, like those 
erected by the Normans. 
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holes, and an iipcrturo in the roof. Regular win- ('iiAi'. 

dows were made in the upper apartments. Were 

it not lor tlie va.st thickness of the walls, and 

some marks of attention both to convenience and 
.. . . sociKr\. 

decoration in these structures, wc might lie in- 
duced to consider tliem^as ratlier intended for 
security during tlie transient inroad of an enemy, 
than for a chieftain's usual residence. Tltey Ijcar 
a close resemblance, cxccjit by tlicir circular form, 
and more insulated situation, (o the peels, or 
square towers of three or four stories, which are 
still found contiguous to ancient mansion-houses, 
them.sclvcs llir more ancient, in the northern 
counties,* and seem to have been designed for 
])laces of refuge. 

In course of time, the barons, who owned these 
castles, began to covet a more ef)nd'oi'tab!(! dwell¬ 
ing. The keep was either nuieh enlarg('d, oi- 
altogether relinquished as a place of residence, 
except ill time of siege; while more convenient 
a])artracnts were sometimes erected in the tower 
of entrance, over the great gate way, which led 
to the inner ballinin or court-yard. Tims at Tun¬ 
bridge Castle, this part of whie’ii is refcncd by 
Mr. King to the beginning of the fliirteenth cen¬ 
tury, there was a room, tweiily-eiglit feet by 
sixteen, on each side of the gateway; another 
above, of the same dimensions, with an interme¬ 
diate room over the entrance; and one large, 
apartment on a second floor occupying the whole 


* Wliitaker’s Hist, of Wlialley. J.ysons^s CunihcrlaDd, p. cevi. 
VOl.. MI. E E 
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CHAP, space, and intended for state. The windows in 
this class of castles were still little better than 

PART IL ’ 1 • I 

loop-holes on the basement story, but in the upper 

sociFTc rooms often large and beautifully ornamented, 
though always looking inwards to the court. 
Edward I. introduced a more splendid and con¬ 
venient style of castles, containing many habit¬ 
able towers, with communicating apartments. 
Conway and Carnarvon will be familiar examples. 
The next innovation was the castle-palace; of 
which Windsor, if not quite the earliest, is the 
most magnificent instance. Alnwick, Naworth, 
Harewood, Spofforth, Kenilworth, and Warwick, 
were all built upon this scheme during the four¬ 
teenth century, but subsequent enlargements have 
rendered caution necessary to distinguish their 
original remains. “ The odd mixture,” says Mr. 
King, “of convenience and magnificence with 
cautious designs for protection and defence, and 
with the inconveniences of the former confined 
plan of a close fortress, is very striking.” The 
provisions for defence became now, however, 
little more than nugatory; large arched windows, 
like those of cathedrals, were introduced into 
halls, and this change in architecture manifestly 
bears witness to the cessation of baronial wars, 
and the increasing love of splendour in the reign 
of Edward III. 

To these succeeded the castellated houses of the 
fifteenth century; such as Ilerstmonceux in Sus¬ 
sex, Haddon Hall in Derbyshire, and the older 
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part of Knowle in Kent.* They resembled for- chap. 
tified castles in their strong gate-ways, their tur- 
rets and battlements, to erect which a royal 
licence was necessary, but their defensive strength 
could only have availed against a sudden affray 
or attemjrt at forcible dispossession. They were 
always built round one or two court-yards, the 
circumference of the first, when there were two, 
being occupied by the offices and servants’ rooms, 
that of the second by the state-apartments. Re¬ 
gular quadrangular houses, not castellated, were 
sometimes built during the same age, and under 
Henry VII. became universal in the superior style 
of domestic architecture.I The quadrangular 

form, as well from security and convenience, as 
from imitation of conventual houses, which were 
always constructed upon that model, was gene¬ 
rally preferred; even where the dwcHing-house, 
as indeed was usual, only took up one side of the 
enclosure, and the remaining tlircc contained the 
offices, stable.?, and farm-buildings with walls of 
communication. Several very old parsonages 
appear to have been built in this manner.'j; It is, 
however, very difficult to discover any fragments 
of houses inhabited by the gentry, before the 
reign, at soonest, of Edward III., or even to trace 
them by engravings in the older topographical 


Tl)e niin.s of Ilerstmonceux is of the liftecntli century, lysons’s 

are, I believe, toleralily autlicntic Derbyshire, 
remains of Henry age, l)ul a t Archteologia, vol. vi 
modern antiquary asserls that only I Hlomcfield’s Norfolk, vol. iii. 
one of the courts at iladdon Hall p. 242. 
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f;uAr. works; not only from the dilapidations of time, 
PAETII very few considerable mansions had 

been erected by that class. A great jiart of Eng- 
soc’iETv! land affords no stone fit for building; and the 
vast, though unfortunately not inexhaustible, re¬ 
sources of her oak forests were easily apjilicd to 
less durable and magnificent structures. A frame 
of massive timber, independent of walls, and re¬ 
sembling the inverted hull of a large sliij), formed 
the skeleton, as it were, of an ancient hall; the 
princijial beams springing from the ground natu¬ 
rally curved, and forming a Gothic arch overhead. 
The intervals of these were filled up with hori¬ 
zontal planks; but in the earlier buildings, at 
least in some districts, no part of the walls was of 
stone.* Stone houses are however mentioned as 
belonging to citizens of London, oven in the reign 
of Henry II. ;1' and, though not often perhaps re¬ 
gularly hewn stones, yet those scattered over the 
soil, or dug from flint quarries, bound together 
with a very strong and durable cement, were em¬ 
ployed in the eonstruction of manorial houses, 
especially in the western counties, and other parts 
where that material is easily procured.^ Gradu¬ 
ally even in timber buildings, the intervals of the 
main beams, which now became perpendicular, 
not throwing off their curved springers till they 
reached a considerable height, were occuj)ied by 


* Whilakev's Hist, of Wluillfy. 

•f J.yUlclun, 1. IV. ]). J30. 
t Ifurrison says, that fow of iho 
bouses of the coninionaltv, 


hero and there in the west country 
lovvn.s, were made of stone. )>. 3M. 
This was about I j70. 
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stone walls, or where stone was expensive, by c ii a p. 
mortar or plaster, intersected by horizontal or dia¬ 
gonal beams, grooved into the principal piers.* 

This mode of building continued for a long time, 
and is still familiar to our eyes in the older 
streets of the metropolis jnd other towns, and in 
many parts of the country.f Early in the four¬ 
teenth century, the art of building with brick, 
which had been lost since the Roman dominion, 
was introduced probably from Flanders. Though 
several edifices of that age are constructed with 
this material, it did not come into general use till 
the reign of ITeiiry VI.j; Many considerable 
houses as well as public buildings were erected 
with bricks during his reign and that of Edward 
IV., chiefly in the eastern counties, where the 
deficiency of stone was most experienced. Few, 
if any, brick mansion houses of the fifteenth 
century exist, excejit in a dilapidated state; but 
Queen’s college and Clare Hall at Cambridge, 
and part of Eton College, are subsisting witne.sses 
to the durability of the material as it was then 
employed. 

It is an error to suppose, that the English gen- Meanness 
try were lodged in stately or even in well-sized 
houses. Generally speaking, their dwellings were 


^ Hist, of Wlialley. 
t nic ancient manours and 
houses of our jjenllFinou, says Ifar- 
risou, arc yet, and fur the most 
part of stronir timhcF; in framing 
whereof our carpenlcr^ liiivc liren 
and arc worlliily prefentd In.dorc 


those of like science amon<^ all 
other nations. liuwheil such as 
are lately huildcd arc either ol 
brick or liai’d ^toiie, or bolh. 
p. ;Hii. 

I .'\rclia‘f)loo'ia, \(»l. i. [». 14:3.; 
vo!. j\’. p. ()i. 
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c IIA r. almost as inferior to those of their descendants in 
PART II *'' convenience. The 

usual arrangement consisted of an entrance-pas- 
socjFTV running througli tlie house, with a hall on 
one side, a parlour beyond, and one or two cham¬ 
bers above, and on the opposite side, a kitchen, 
[lantry and other offices.*' Such was the ordinary 
manor-house of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu¬ 
ries, as appears not only from the documents and 
engravings, but as to the latter period, from the 
buildings themselves, sometimes, though not very 
frequently, occupied by families of consideration, 
more often converted into farm-houses, or distinct 
tenements. Larger structures were erected by 
men of great estates during the reigns of Henry 
VI. and Edward IV.; but very few can be traced 
higher; and such has been the effect of time, still 
more through the advance or decline of families, 
and the progress of architectural improvement,' 
than the natural decay of these buildings, that I 
should conceive it difficult to name a house in 
England, still inhabited by a gentleman, and not 
belonging to the order of castles, the principal 
apartments of which arc older than the reign of 


^ Hist, of WlialU'v. In Strutt’s 
\'je\v of Wunuers \\e inive an in* 
ventory of furniture in tlie lioiise 
of ]\lr. Uiebard I’crnior, ancestor 
of the call of ronifict, at Kasloii 
in Norlhaniptonsliirc, and tinothcr 
in that of Sir Adrian Toskewe. 
Dotli these houses ajfpcar to have 
been of the dimensions and ar- 
rancement mentioned. And even 
in houses of a mure ample ex¬ 


tent, the bisection of tlie ground* 
plot by an entrance-passage was, I 
belie\e, universal, and i.s a proof 
of anti(|uity. Iladdon Hall and 
I’enslmrst still display this ancient 
arrangement, which has been al¬ 
tered in some old houses. About 
the reign of James I., or perhaps 
a little sooner, architects began to 
perceive the additional grandeur 
of entering the great hall at once. 
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Henry VII. The instances at least must be ex- chap. 
treraely few.* 

rranee by no means appears to liave made a 
greater progress than our own country in domes- 
tic architecture. Except fortified castles, I do 
not find in the work of a viyy miscellaneous, but ap¬ 
parently diligent writer,f any considerable dwell¬ 
ings mentioned before the reign of Charles VII., 
and very few of so early a date.."]; .Jacques Coeur, 
a famous merchant unjustly jiersccuted by that 
prince, had a handsome house at Paris, as well as 
another at Beauniont-sur-Oise.§ It is obvious 
that the long calamities which France endured 


* Single rooms, windows, door¬ 
ways, &c. of an earlier date may 
perhajfs no< unfrequently bo found; 
but such instances arc always to 
be verified by thoir intrinsic evi¬ 
dence, not by the tradition of the 
place. The most remarkable frag- 
mentofearlybmldingwhicli T have 
any where found mentioned is at 
a house in Berkshire, called Ap¬ 
pleton, where there exists a sort 
of prodigy, an entrance-passage 
with circular arches ni the Saxon 
style, which must ])robahly be as 
old as the reign of Henry li- INo 
other private house in England, as 
1 conceive, can lioast of such a 
monument of antiquity. Lysons’.s 
Berkshire, p.21‘2. 2.'M. 

t Melanges tires il’une grande 
bibliotlibque, par M. do Eaulmy, 
t. iii. et xxxi. It is to be regrctteil 
that Le Grand d’Aussy never com¬ 
pleted that part of his Vie privee 
des Fran^ais, whicli was to have 
comprehended the history of civil 
architecture. Villaret ha.s slightly 
noticed its state about 1380. t. ii 
p. 141. 


I ('henoiiceaux in Touraluewas 
built by a nephew of (luuiecl)or 
Duprai; Gaillon in the dcpiirtment 
of Juire by Carilinul Amboise; 
botli at the begiiiimig of llic six- 
teentli eentnry. These are now 
considered, in their rums, us among 
the most ancient houses in I’rancc, 
A work by Dncerci'iui, (i.es [du.s 
cxeellens batinicns d(‘ France, 
1607.) gives aeeiirale engravings 
of thirty houses; but with one or 
two exee])lmns, they seem all to 
have been luidl in llic sixteenth 
century, ’ J'A’en in dial age, de¬ 
fence W'as naliirally an oltjeet in 
eonsirucling a French inansion- 
homse; and wliere. defence is to 
be regarded, splendour and con¬ 
venience must give way. The 
name of chnicuu was not retained 
without meaning. 

§ i\ie!ange.s tires, &c. t. iii. For 
the prosperity and downfall of 
.facijues Cmur see \ illarct, 1. xvi. 
p. 11.; but more especially Mern. 
de I’Acad. des Inscript. t. xx. p. 
509. 
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('IIA I’, before the expulsion of the English must have re- 

PAin'ii this eminent branch of national iinprove- 

ment. 

sotTErf Even in Italy, where from the size of her cities, 
and social refinements of her inhabitants, greater 
elegance and splendour in building were justly 
to be expected, the domestic architecture of the 
middle ages did not attain any perfection. In se¬ 
veral towns, the houses were covered with thatch, 
and suflercd consequently from destructive fires. 
Costanzo, a Neapolitan historian near the end of 
the sixteenth century, remarks the change of man¬ 
ners tliat had occurred since the reign of .Ioanna 
II. one limidrcd and fifty years before. The great 
families under the (|uccn expended all their wealth 
on tlicir retainers, and placed their chief pride 
in bi inging them into the field. They were il'. 
lodged, not sumptuously clothed, nor luxurious 
in their tables. The house of Caracciolo, hish 
steward of that princess, one of the most power- 
fid sidijects that ever existed, having fallcn*'1nto 
the hands of persons incomparably below his sta¬ 
tion, liad been enlarged by them, as insufficient 
for their accommodation.* If such were the case 
in the city of Naples so late as the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, we may guess how mean 
were the habitations in less polished parts of 
Europe. 

Invention The two most essential improvements in archi- 
tccture during this period, one of which had been 

'WJlulowS. 


(iiiiiiinmi', {s|. ill Niipuli, 1 jii ji. •JJUi 
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missed by the sagacity of Greece and Rome, were ciiAi’. 
chimneys and glass-windows. .Nothing appa- 
rently can be more simple than the former; yet 
the wisdom of ancient times had been content to 
let the smoke escape by an aperture in the centre 
of the roof; and a discovery, of which Vitruvius 
had not a glimjise, was made perhaps in this 
country, by some forgotten semi-barbarian. About 
the middle of the fourteenth century, the use of 
chimneys is distinctly mentioned in England and 
in Italy; but they are found in several of our 
castles which bear a much older date.* This 
country seems to have lust very early the art of 
making glass, which was preserved in hraucc, 
whence artificers were brought into England to 
furnish the windows in some new churches in the 
seventh century.']' It is said that in the reign of 


^ ]\Turatoii, Anlidi. Itul. Dis- 
‘;crt. 2 ^ 1 . p. u‘)0. Bcclvinan, in liis 
History of Invention.s, >oL i. a 
\v()rk of vfiy gi'cal rc-scaiTli, can¬ 
not trace any cxjtlicit mention oC 
clunincys beyond the writings of 
.lolin\ illani,wiiercin Ixmiaer they 
arc not noticed a.s n new invention. 
l*i{!r.s J’iowman, a ii’vv ycar.s later 
tluin Viliam, .sjioaks of a “ cham- 
hre with a chimney’' in which rich 
men usually dined. Jlul in the 
account-book of Holton-Aliboy, 
under the year 1311, there is a 
charge pro faciendo camino in the 
rcelory-housc ofC»argruve. Whita¬ 
ker’s Hist, of Craven, p. 331. This 
may, I think, have been only an 
iron stove or fire-pan; llioie’h J)r. 
W'. without hesitation trauskiles it 
a chimney, llosvcver, Mt-Kub.,, 
in his obscivMlioiis on ancient cas- 
tie.s, Archaof. vol v' aial J\Ii- 


Slnitt, in hi' \’icw of Maimers, 
vol. i. descnl>es chinmi js inca.sthis 
of a very old construction. 'J’liat 
at L'onisboroiii;h in Yorkshire is 
peculiarly worthy of attentimi, and 
carries back tins important invcn- 
lioii to a remote .inltipiity. Cliiin- 
luys aic still more modern m 
J''iaiK‘c; and seem accoidm*; to 
I’aulmy, to liave come into com¬ 
mon use Mijce the middle of the 
.seventeenth ccntiiiy. Jadis nos 
]torcsn’avoieni fiu'iiii unique chauf- 
i’oir, qiii doit coiiimim a loutc unc 
fnmille, el rpiclqiiefois h plusicurs. 
t. iii. p. 133. in another jilace, 
however, he says; 11 parait ipie 
les tuyaux de clieiniuees etaieiit 
dejii ti'i-.s eit usai'e en kraiici;. t. 
xwi. p. 23'i. 

f J)u ( V. \ ilre.i'- Heii- 
lliani^ Jlislory of Tl>i ]>• 22. 
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CHAP. Henry III., a few ecclesiastical buildings had 
PAKTii. windows,* Snger, however, a century 

s-before, had adorned his great work, the abbey of 
soc]kt!^\ with windows, not only glazed, but 

painted;! and I presume that other churches of 
the same class, both in France and England, 
especially after the lancet-shaped window had 
yielded to one of ampler dimensions, were gene¬ 
rally decorated in a similar manner. Yet glass is 
said not to have been employed in the domestic 
architecture of France before the fourteenth cen- 
tury;! and its introduction into England was 
probably by no means earlier. Nor indeed did it 
come into general use during the period of the 
middle ages. Glazed windows were considered 
as moveable lurniturc, and probably bore a high 
price. When the earls of Northumberland, as 
late as the reign of Elizabeth, left Alnwick Castle, 
the windows were taken out of their frames, and 
carefully laid by.§ 

Furtiilure But it the domestic buildings of the fifteenth 
loubu. would not seem very s])acious or conve¬ 

nient at present, far less would this luxurious 
generation be content with their internal accom¬ 
modations. A gentleman’s house containing three 
or four beds was extraordinarily well provided; 
few probably had more than two. The walls 

* Matt. Pans. \ it® Alfatum § Northumberland Household 
St. Alb. 122 liook.preface, p. 1C. nishop Percy 

t Kecueildesllist.t.xn. p. 101. says, on the authority of IJarrison, 

4 laulmy, t. iii. p. 1,12. \il- llml ^iuss wus, not commonly used 
laret, t. xi. p. HI. MacidierKon, in the reign of Henry VIU. 
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were commonly bare, without waiuscoat or even f u a c. 
plaster; except that some great houses were fur- 
nished with hangings, and that perhaps hardly 
so soon as the reign of Edward IV. It is unne- 
cessary to add, that neitlicr libraries of books nor 
pictures could have found a place among furni¬ 
ture. Silver plate was very rare, and hardly used 
for the table. A few inventories of furniture that 
still remain exhibit a miserable dcficieney.*’ And 
this was incomparably greater in private gentle¬ 
men’s houses than among citizens, and especially 
foreign merchants. We have an inventory of the 
goods belonging to Contarini, a rich Venetian 
trader, at his house in St. Botolph's Lane, A.D, 

148). There appear to have been no less than 
ten beds, and glass windows arc sjiecially noticed 
as moveable furniture. No mention however is 
made of chairs or looking-glasses.f Jfwccoin- 


■* See .some eunou': vulutitions 
of fnniiliiro and .stuck in Iriido at 
Colchester in and liJOl. 

Kdens Intioduct. to Stale of the 
Poor, \). 20. and 25., from tlie rolls 
of parliament. A carpeiiltir’s sltick 
was valued at a slnlliu};, and con¬ 
sisted of five tools. Ollier trades¬ 
men were almost as jioor; but a 
tanner’s stock, if there is no mis¬ 
take, was vi orth y/. 7s. likl. more 
than ten times any other, 'fanners 
were princijial tradesmen, tlic chief 
part of diess bcin;.; irnule of lea- 
tlicr. A few sih'cr cup.s and .spoons 
are the only articles of plate; and 
as the former arc valued but at 
one or two shillings, they had, I 
suppose, but a little silver on the 
rim. 

t Nicholl’s lllustration.s, p. 110. 
In tills work, among several intc- 


restin:.^ facts of the «ainc class, we 
jiiivc another inventory oflhe yoods 
of“.folm i’ort, late the king’s .ser¬ 
vant,” who died about 152-1; lie 
si'cms to have been a man of some 
C(iUM<!('iulion arid ]iro!)iilily a nier- 
cliant. TIk’ limise consisted of a 
hall, parloui, butleiy, mid kitchen 
with two ehambers, and one 
smaller, on the iloor above; a 
napery, or linen room, and three 
{’arrets, besides a simp, wliich was 
}trobably detached. There were 
live bcflsteads lu tlie lioiise, and 
on tlie whole a great deal of fur¬ 
niture for tIio.se times; much more 
than I liuve seen in any other 
inventory. IJis plate is valued 
at 04/.; his jewels at 2.'J/.; Ids 
funeral expenses come to 73/. Gs.Oi/. 

p. no. 
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CHAP. ])are this account, however trifling in our estinia- 
PAKT Ji similar inventory of furniture in 

Skipton castle, the great honour of the earls of 
sTAi'EOF Cumberland, and among the most sijlcndid man- 
sions of the north, not at the same ])eriod, for I 
have not found any inventory of a nobleman’s 
furniture so ancient, but in 1572, after almost a 
century of continual improvement, we .shall be 
astonished at the inferior provision of the baronial 
residence. There were not more than seven or 
eight beds in this great castle; nor had any of the 
chambers either chairs, glasses, or carpets.* It is 
in this sense, probably, that wc must understand 
TEncas Sylvius, if he meant any thing more than 
to express a traveller’s discontent, when he de¬ 
clares that the kings of Scotland would rejoice to 
be as well lodged as the second class of citizens at 
Nurembcrg.j' Few burghers of that town had 


^ l]ist. of Craven, 

j). 2111). A lieller notion of tlic 
aoeoimnodatioii'' usual in ihc rank 
inimt'dialoly below ni:iy be col- 
Jcclod from two inventoiie.s pub¬ 
lished by Stnitl, one of i\h. J'or- 
inor’s liousc at Mastoii, the other 
Sir Adrian J oskewe’s. J have 
mentioned the size of tlitse ^rnilo 
nien’s liouses already. In the for¬ 
mer, the ])arlour had wainscoat, a 
table and a few eliair.s; the cluim- 
bers above liad two best beds, and 
there was one servant’s bed; but 
tlie inferior servants had only mat¬ 
tresses on the floor. The best 
chambers liad window shutters 
and curtains. Mr. J-'ermor liewiu' 
.1 imn-chaiil, was proliably betl( r 
ftU|)pljed tiian the nei^lilmiuiiiu 


gentry, llis ])latc however coii- 
sistt'd only of sixteen spoons, and 
a few gohlots and ale pot.s. Sir 
Adrian J’oski’we's opulence ap¬ 
pears to Imve been greater; he had 
a service of silver plate, and his 
parlour was furnished with hang¬ 
ings. This was in 1339; it is not 
to be imagined that a knight of the 
shire a hundred years before would 
have rivalled even this scanty pro¬ 
vision of moveables. Strutt’s View 
of Manners, vol. iii. p. 63. 'Tliese 
details, trifling as they may appear, 
arc absolutely necessary in order 
to give an idea with some precision 
of a stale of nation.-il wealth so 
totally dillhruit from the j»r(‘S(‘nt. 

[• ( ’uj)orcnt turn egregie Scoto- 
Imil regesquam inediocies Niircm- 
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mansions, I pre.sume, equal to the palaees of ciiai’. 
Dumferlin or Stirling, but it is not unlikely that 
they were better furni.shed. — 

In the consii'uction of farm-houses and cot- 
tages, especially the latter, there have probably 
been fewer changes; and those it would be more i""'-'''''imi 

T . , . ^ . . CCltt.l^US. 

difficult to follow. JN'o building’ of* this class can 
be supposed to exist of the a:!;i(iuiiy to which the 
present work is conhoed ; and 1 do not know that 
we have any document a.s to the inferior architec¬ 
ture of England, so valuable as one M'hich M. dc 
Paulmy has quoted for that of France, though per¬ 
haps more strictly applicable to Italy, an illu¬ 
minated manuscrij)t of the fourteenth century, 
being a translation of Crcscentio’s work on agri¬ 
culture, illustrating the customs, and, among 
other things, the habitations cf the agricultural 
class. 7\ccording to Paulmy, there is no other 
difference between an ancient and a modern farm¬ 
house, than arises from the introduction of tiled 
roofs.* In the original work of Crcsccntio, a 
native of Bologna, who composed this treatise on 
rural affairs about the year 1300, an Italian farm¬ 
house, when built at least according to his plan, 
appears to have been commodious both in size 
and arrangement.t Cottages in England seem to 
have generally consisted of a single room without 


berga; cives liubitaro. iF.n. Sylv. 
apud Schmidt. Hist, dcs Allem. 
t. V. p. 510. 

lii. p. 127. 

t Crcsconlius in C’otnxnotliiin 
lluralium. (Ixivania;, ab>qu(.‘ un- 


no). This old edition contain.'' 
many coarse \vootloii cuts, 
bly taken from the illuniinalions 
which Paulmy found in lies manu¬ 
script. 
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CHAP, division of stories. Chimneys were unknown in 
PAinui dwellings till the early part of Elizabeth’s 
reign, when a very rapid and sensible improve- 
socmT^ ment took place in the comforts of our yeomanry 
and cottagers.* 

Fxclesiasti- It must be remembered, that I have introduced 
lecture. this disadvantageous representation of civil archi¬ 
tecture, as a proof of general poverty and back¬ 
wardness in the refinements of life. Considered 
in its higher departments, that art is the principal 
boast of the middle ages. The common buildings, 
especially those of a public kind, were constructed 
with skill and attention to durability. The cas¬ 
tellated style displays these qualities in greater 
perfection; the means are well adapted to their 
objects, and its imposing grandeur, though chiefly 
resulting no doubt from massiveness and histori¬ 
cal association, sometimes indicates a degree of 
architectural genius in the conception. But the 
most remarkable works of this art are the religious 
edifices erected in the twelfth and three following 
centuries. These structures, uniting sublimity in 
general composition with the beauties of variety 
and form, intricacy of parts, skilful or at least 
fortunate effects of shadow and light, and in some 
instances with extraordinary mechanical science, 
are naturally apt to lead those antiquaries who 


* Harrison’s account of Eng- lication of King’s Vale-royal, 
land, prefixed to Ilollingshed’s (ICAG); the fire was in the midst 
Chronicles. Chimneys were not of the house, against a hob of clay, 
used in the farm-houses of Cheshire and the oxen lived under the same 
till within forty years of the pub- roof. Whitaker’s Craven, p. 334. 
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are most conversant with them into too partial chap. 
estimates of the times wherein they were founded. ,, 
They certainly are accustomed to behold the 
fairest side of the picture. It was the favourite 
and most honourable employment of eeclesiastical 
wealth, to ereet, to enlarge, to repair, to decorate 
cathedral and conventual churches. An immense 
capital must have been c.vpcndcd upon these 
buildings in England between the conquest and 
the reformation. And it is pleasing to observe 
how the seeds of genius, hidden as it were under 
the frost of that dreary winter, began to bud to 
the first sunshine of encouragement. In the 
darkest period of the middle ages, especially after 
the Scandinavian incursions into France and Eng¬ 
land, ecclesiastical architecture, though always 
far more advanced than any other art, bespoke 
the rudeness and poverty of the times. It began 
towards the latter part of the eleventh century, 
when tranquillity, at least as to former enemies, 
was restored, and some degree of learning re-ap- 
peared, to assume a more noble appearance. The 
Anglo-Norman cathedrals were perhaps as much 
distinguished above other works of man in their 
own age, as the more splendid edifices of a later 
period. The science jnanifested in them is not 
however very great; and their style, though by 
no means destitute of lesser beauties, is upon the 
whole an awkward imitation of Homan architec¬ 
ture, or perhaps more immediately of the Sara¬ 
cenic buildings in Spain, and those of the lower 
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CHAP. Greek empire.* But about the middle of the 
PART ii century, this manner began to give place 

'-•N-w' to what is improperly denominated the Gothic 
society! f>-rchitccturc ;t of which the pointed arch, formed 


The Saracenic avchitecluri? 
was once coiiceivcfl 1o hate been, 
the parent of the (iotliic. JJul llip 
])ointe(l arcii tlot'< not occur, I be¬ 
lieve, in any nfooiisli Ituildnius; 
while (he ^rcat iiHiMj-ic of Cor¬ 
dova, buill in (lie eiylilh century, 
rcsenibks, except by ils superior 
lieaiity and mn;jfnHicenee, one of 
our oldest calbedrals; the n:iv(' of 
Clocester, for cxanijile, or Dm* 
ham. Even the vauliintr is simi¬ 
lar, and seems to indicate some 
inntatiuii, tljoufrli perhaps of a 
common model. Comjure Ar- 
chaolo^ia, vol, xvii. plate l.aiid 2. 
with Miirjihy’s Arabian Antifjui- 
tics, plate 'idle pillars nidt'ud 
at Cordova are of tin* Corintbian 
order, ]»cr/eetly executed, if wo 
may trust the cnjjravin", afid the 
work, I presume, of Clinstian ar¬ 
chitects; while those of our An^lo- 
Norman catlieilrals are generally 
an imitation of the Tuscan .shaft, 
the builders not venturing to trust 
their roofs to a more slender sup¬ 
port, tliougli Corinthian foliage is 
common in the capitals, especially 
those of smaller oniaiiienlal co¬ 
lumns. In fact, the Uoinan archi¬ 
tecture is universally acknow¬ 
ledged to have jiroduccd wlial w^c 
call the Saxon or Norman; but it 
is remarkable that it .should have 
been adopted, with no variation 
but that of the singular horse-shoe 
arch, by the Moors of Spain. 

The Gothic, or pointed arcli, 
though very uncommon in tin 
genuine Saracenic of Spain and 
the Levant, may be found in some 
prints from Eastern buildings; and 
is particularly striking in the fa¬ 


cade of the great moscpic at Luck¬ 
now, in .Salt’s designs for J.ord 
I'aleiilia’s'IVavels. The poirited- 
:uv!i buildings in the Holy Land 
have all l.)eeu traced to the age of 
die Caiisades. Some arches, if 
they deserve the name, that have 
been referred to this class, arc not 
jminted by ihcir construction, but 
rendered such by cutting off and 
hollowing the projections of hori- 
zonlul Slones. 

f (jil)bon has asserted, what 
might justify this appellation, that 
“the image ofTheodoric’.s palace 
at \ orona still extant on a com, 
roprescnls the oldest and most au- 
tlx iilic model of Gothic architec¬ 
ture.” vol. vii. p. 3;j. Eor this he 
refers to Maflei, Vkirona Illustrata, 
p, 31. where we find an engraving, 
not indeed of a coin, but of a.seal; 
the building represented on vvbich 
is in a totally dissimilar style. 
The following passages in (.‘assio- 
donis, for which I am indebted to 
M. Ginguonc, lllsl. Litter, do 
rjtahe, 1. i. p. 55. would be more 
lo llie purpose; LHiid dicuinus co- 
lumnarum jnnceain jirocentalcm ^ 
moles illas sul'bmissima.s fabrica- 
riini quasi qiiibusdam crcctis has- 
tilibus contiiieri. These columns 
of reedy slenderness, so well de¬ 
scribed liy jiincca proceritas, arc 
said to be found in tlie cathedral 
of Montrcalc in Sicily, built in 
the eighth century. Knight’s Prin¬ 
ciples of Ta.ste, p. 102. 7'licy are 
not however sufficient to justify the 
denomination of Gothic, which is 
usually confined to the pointed 
arch style. 
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by the segments of two intersecting semicircles, chap. 
struck from points equidistant from the centre of 
a common diameter, has been deemed the essen- 
tial characteristic. We are not concerned at pre- s'riErv 
sent to inquire, whether this style originated in 
France or Germany, ItaJ|y or England, since it 
was certainly almost simultaneous iu all these 
countries;* nor from what source it was derived; 
a question of no small ditticulty. I would only 
venture to remark, that whatever may be thought 
of the origin of the pointed arch, for which there 
is more than one mode of accounting, we must 
perceive a very oriental character in the vast pro¬ 
fusion of ornament, especially on the exterior sur- 


^ The fiimous Sugor, mi¬ 
nister of Louis VL, rebuilt St. 
Denis about 1140. The cathe¬ 
dral of Laon is saiil to have been 
dedicated in 1114. Hist, liitte- 
raire de la I’rance, t. ix. p. 220. I 
do not know in what style the lat¬ 
ter of these churches is built, but 
the former is, or rather was, (.lothic. 
Notre Dainc at Paris was begun 
soon after the middle of tlie twelfth 
century, and completed under St. 
Louis. Melanges lnT.sd’unegrande 
bibliotli^que, t. xxxi. p. 108. In 
England, the earliest specimen I 
have.seen of pointed arches is in 
a print of St. Potolph’s Priory at 
Colchester, said l)y Strutt to have 
been built in 1110. View of Man¬ 
ners, vol. i. plate 30. The.se are 
apertures formed by excavating the 
space contained by the intersec¬ 
tion of semi-circular, or Saxon 
arches; which are perpetually dis¬ 
posed, by way of ornament, on the 

VOL. III. 


outer as well as niner siirlaeo of 
old churches, ■'U as to e:il each 
other,and conse<juenily lo produce 
the figure of atiolhic an-li; and 
iftheie is no mistake in (he date, 
they arc probably among tlie most 
ancient of that styh* in i-'iirope. 
Those at the cfiuieh of St Cross 
near W’inelicster are of tiic reign 
of Stephen; and geiieval!} sjieak- 
ing, the pointed .style, especially 
in vaulting, the most important 
object in the eonsimclion of a 
building, IS notconsidored as older 
than Henry 11. The nave of (Can¬ 
terbury catliedral, of the erection 
of winch by a Prencli architect 
about 1176 wc have a full account 
in Gervasc, (Twysden, Decern 
Scriptures, col. 1289,) and the 
Temple cliurcli, dedicated in 1183, 
aje the mo.st ancient English build¬ 
ings altogether in the Gothic man¬ 
ner. 

J F 
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CHAP, face, which is as distinguishing a mark of Gothic 
PART II arches, and contributes in an 

v-»v—' eminent degree both to their beauties and to their 
sociEiV^ defects. This indeed is rather applicable to the 
later than the earlier stage of architecture, and 
rather to continental than English churches. 
Amiens is in a far more florid style than Salisbury, 
though a contemporary structure. The Gothic 
species of architecture is thought by some to have 
reached its perfection, considered as an object of 
taste, by the middle of the fourteenth century, or 
at least to have lost something of its excellence 
by the corresponding part of the next age; an 
effect of its early and rapid cultivation, since arts 
appear to have, like individuals, their natural pro¬ 
gress and decay. Yet this seems, if true at all, 
only applicable to England; since the cathedrals 
of Cologne and Milan, perhaps the most dis¬ 
tinguished monuments of this architecture, are 
both of the fifteenth century. The mechanical 
execution, at least, continued to improve, and is 
so far beyond the apparent intellectual powers of 
those times, that some have ascribed the principal 
ecclesiastical structures to the fraternity of free¬ 
masons, depositaries of a concealed and tradition¬ 
ary science. There is probably some ground for 
this opinion; and the earlier archives of that 
mysterious association, if they existed, might 
illustrate the progress of Gothic architecture and 
perhaps reveal its origin. The remarkable change 
into this new style, that was almost contempo- 
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raneous in every part of Europe, cannot be ex¬ 
plained by any local circumstancp, or the capri¬ 
cious taste of a single nation.* 

It would be a pleasing task to trace with satis¬ 
factory exactness the slow, and almost perhaps 
insensible progress of agriculture and internal im¬ 
provement during the latter period of the middle 
ages. But no diligence could recover the unre¬ 
corded history of a single village; though consi¬ 
derable attention has of late been paid to this 
interesting subject by those antiquaries, who, 
though sometimes affecting to despise the lights 
of modern philosophy, areunconsciously guided by 
their effulgence. I have already adverted to the 
wretched condition of agriculture during the pre¬ 
valence of feudal tenures, as well as before their 
general establishment.'!' Yet even in the last civi- 


* Tile curious subject of fVf t.'- 
masonry lias unfortuuaicly been 
treated only by |)anei?yri'<is or ca¬ 
lumniators, botli ecjually mciida- 
ciou.s. I do not wisli to pry into 
the mysteries of the cruft; but it 
would be intere.sting to know more 
of their history during the period 
wlien llicy were literally architects. 
Tliey are cliargcd by an act of 
parliament, 3 H. VI. c. 1. with 
fixing the price of their labour in 
their animal chapter.^, contrary to 
the statute of labourers, and such 
chapters are consequently prohi* 
bited. This is their first persecu¬ 
tion; they have since undergone 
others, and are perhaps reserved 
for still more. It is remarkable, 
that masons were never legally 
incorporated, like other traders; 
their bond of union being stronger 
than any charter. The article 


Ma^onl■y ui the Knejeiopa’dia 
Jlritaimica is worth reading. 

1 1 cannot resist the pleasure 
of Iransciihiiig a lively and elo- 
(lueiit passage from Dr. Uliitfiker. 
“Could a eurious observer of the 
present day carry hiiii.self nine or 
ten crntiine.s back, and ranging the 
sunmii! of I Vndle survey the forked 
vale of Calderon one side, and the 
bolder inurgins of Kibble and I lad¬ 
der on llie other, instead of popu¬ 
lous towns and villages, the castle, 
the old tovver-buill house, the ele¬ 
gant modern mansion, the artificial 
])lunlution, the inclosed park a1id 
pleasure-ground : instead of unin¬ 
terrupted inclosures which have 
driven sterility almost to the sum¬ 
mit of the fells, how great must 
then have been the contrast, when, 
ranging either at a distance, or 
immediately beneath, his eye must 


E E 2 


CHAP. 

IX. 

PART II. 

STATE OF 
S081ETY. 

Agiicultuie 
i'l some de¬ 
gree pro¬ 
gressive. 
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CHAP. ii 2 et| ageg^ there ^erg net wanting partial encou- 
PARTU. ragements to cultivation, and the ameliorating 
principle of human industry struggled against de- 
SOCIETY, structive revolutions and barbarous disorder. The 
devastation of war from the fifth to the eleventh 
century rendered land the least costly of all gifts, 
though it must ever be the most truly valuable 
and permanent. Many of the grants to monas¬ 
teries, which strike us as enormous, were of dis¬ 
tricts absolutely wasted, which would probably 
have been reclaimed by no other means. We owe 
the agricultural restoration of great part of Europe 
to the monks. They chose, for the sake of retire¬ 
ment, secluded regions which they cultivated with 
the labour of their hands.* Several charters are 
extant, granted to^ponvents, and sometimes to 
laymen, of lands which they had recovered from a 


have caught vast tracts of forest 
ground stagnating with bog or 
darkened by native woods, wlicre 
the wild ox, the roe, the slag, and 
the wolf, had scarcely learned the 
supremacy of man, when, directing 
his view to the intermediate spaces, 
to the windings of the vallies, or 
llie expanse of plains beneath, he 
could only have distinguished a few 
insulated patches of culture, each 
encircling a village of wretched 
cabbins, among which would still 
be remarked one rude mansion of 
wood, scarcely equal in comfort to 
a modern cottage, yet then rising 
proudly eminent above the rest, 
where the Saxon lord, surrounded 
by his faithful coturii, enjoyed a 
rude and solitary independence, 
owning no superior but his sove¬ 
reign." Hist, of Whalley, p. 133. 


About a fourteenth part of this 
parish of Whalley was cultivated 
at the time of Domesday. This 
])roportion however would by no 
mean.s hold in the counties south 
of Trent. 

^ “ (Jf the Anglo-Saxon hus¬ 
bandry wc may remark,’' says Mr. 
Turner, “ that Domesday Survey 
gives us some indication that the 
cultivation of tlie church lands was 
much superior to that of any other 
order of society. Tliey have much 
less wood upon them, and less 
common of pastirre; and what 
they had appears often in smaller 
and more irregular pieces; while 
their meadow was more abundant, 
and in more numerous distribu¬ 
tions.*', Hist, of Anglo-Saxons, 
vol. ii. p. ICr. 
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desert condition, after the ravages of the Sara- c n a p. 
cens.* Some districts were allotted to a body of 

n il- . • . part II. 

Spanish colonists, who emigrated, m the reign of 
Louis the Debonair, in search of a Christian sove- 
reign.t Nor is this the only instance of agricul¬ 
tural colonies. Charlemagne transplanted part 
of his conquered Saxons into Flanders, a country 
at that time almost unpeopled; and at a much 
later period, there was a remarkable reflux from 
the same country, or rather from Holland, to the 
coasts of the Baltic sea. In the twelfth century, 
great numbers of Dutch colonists settled along 
the whole line between the Ems and the Vistula. 

They obtained grants of uncultivated land on con¬ 
dition of fixed rents, and were governed by their 
own laws under magistrates of their own election.;]; 

There cannot be a more striking proof of the 


Thus, in Marca Hispanica, 
Appendix, p- 770. we have a grant 
from I..othaire I. in 834, to a per¬ 
son and his brother of lands wliicli 
their father, ab eremo in Septi- 
raanijl trahens, had possessed by a 
charter of Charlemagne. Sec loo 
p. 773. and other places. Du 
Cange, v. Eremus, gives also a 
few instances. 

t Du Cange, v.Aprisio. Baluze, 
Capitularia, t. i. p. 549. They were 
permitted to decide petty suits 
among ihen^lves, but for more 
important matters were to repair 
to the county-court. A lilieral 
policy runs through tlie wliolc 
charter. See more on the same 
subject, id. p. 569. 

I I owe this foci to M; Ileeren, 


Essai sur rinflucncc desCroisades, 
p. 220. An inundation in their 
own country is supposed to have 
immediately produced lliis emigra¬ 
tion; but it was probably succes¬ 
sive, and connected with political 
as well as physical causes of greater 
permanence The first instrument 
in which they are mentioned is a 
grant from the Bishop of Ham¬ 
burgh in 1106. This colony has 
affected the local usages, as well 
as the denominations of things and 
places along the northern coast of 
Germany. It must be presumed 
that a large proportion oftlie emi¬ 
grants were diverted from agricul¬ 
ture to people die commercial 
cities which grew up in the twelfth 
century upon that coast. 
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CHAP, low condition of English agriculture in the eleventh 
PART II <^6^fury, than is exhibited by Domesday book, 
'--vw Though almost all England had been partially 
lociEr/ cultivated, and we find nearly the same manors, 
except in the north, which exist at present, yet 
the value and extent of. cultivated ground are in¬ 
conceivably small. With every allowance for the 
inaccuracies and partialities of those by whom 
that famous survey was completed,* wc are lost 
in amazement at the constant recurrence of two 
or three carucates in demesne, with folklands oc¬ 
cupied by ten or a dozen villeins, valued altogether 
at forty shillings, as the return of a manor, which 
now would yield a competent income to a gentle¬ 
man. if Domesday book can be considered as 
even approaching to accuracy in respect of these 
estimates, agriculture must certainly have made a 
very material jirogrcss in the four succeeding cen¬ 
turies. This however is rendered probable by 
other documents. Ingulfus, abbot of Croyland 
under the Conqueror, supplies an early and in¬ 
teresting evidence of improvement. Richard de 
Rules, lord of Deeping, he tells us, being fond of 


* Ingulfus tells us that the com¬ 
missioners were pious enough to 
favour Croyland, returning its 
possessions inaccurately, both as 
to measurement and value; non 
ad verum pretium, nec ad verum 
spatium nostrum motiaslerium li- 
brabant misericorditer, prsecavenles 
in futurum regis exactionibus. p. 
70. I may just observe by the 


way, tliat Ingulfus gives the plain 
meaning of the word Domesday, 
which lias been disputed. The 
book was so called^he says, pro 
sua generalitate omnia tenementa 
totius terra? integre continente; 
that is, it was as general and con¬ 
clusive as the last judgment will 
be. 
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agriculture, obtained permission from the abbey 
to inclose a large portion of marsji for the purpose 
of separate pasture, excluding the Welland by a 
strong dike, upon which he erected a town, and 
rendering those stagnant fens a garden of Eden.* 
In imitation of this spirited cultivator, the inhabi¬ 
tants of Spalding, and some neighbouring villages, 
by a common resolution divided their marshes 
amongst them; when some converting them to 
tillage, some reserving them for meadow, others 
leaving them in pasture, found a rich soil for every 
purpose. The abbey of Croyland and villages in 
that neighbourhood followed this example.'!' This 
early instance of parochial inclosure is not to be 
overlooked in the history of social progress. By 
the statute of Merton, in the 20th of Henry III. 
the lord is permitted to approve, that is to inclose, 
the waste lands of his manor, provided he leave 
sufficient common of pasture for the freeholders. 
Higden, a writer who lived about the time of 
Riehard II., says, in reference to the number of 
hydes and vills of England at the conquest, that 
by clearing of woods, and ploughing up wastes, 
there were many more of each ■ in his age than 
formerly.;]; And it might be easily presumed, in¬ 
dependently of proof, that woods were cleared, 
marshes drained, and wastes brought into tillage. 


* 1 Gale XV Script, p. 77. 

+ Commnni plebiscite viritim 
inter se diviscrunt, et quidam siias 
portionps agricolantcs, quidam ad 
ioenum eonservantes, quidam ut 


prius ad pastiirani suovim anima- 
litim separalitcr jacere permit- 
tentes, terram piiigueni et iilierem 
repererunt. p. 94. 

I 1 Gale XV .Script, p. 201. 
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CHAP, during the long period that the house of Planta- 
PART ii genet sat on the throne. Prom manerial surveys 
! indeed and similar instruments, it appears that in 
sociEiv places there was nearly as much ground 
cultivated in the reign of Edward III. as at the 
present day. The condjrion of different counties 
however was very far from being alike, and in 
general the northern and western parts of England 
were the most backward.* 

The culture of arable land was very imperfect. 
Fleta remarks, in the reign of Edward I. or II., 
that unless an acre yielded more than six bushels 
of corn, the farmer would be a loser and the land 
yield no rent.f And Sir John Cullum, from very 
minute accounts, has calculated that nine or ten 
bushels were a full average crop on an acre of 
wheat. An amazing excess of tillage accompa¬ 
nied, and partly, I suppose, produced this imper¬ 
fect cultivation. In Ilawsted, for example, under 
Edward I., there were thirteen or fourteen hun¬ 
dred acres of arable, and only forty-five of mea¬ 
dow ground. A similar disproportion occurs 
almost invariably in every account we possess.;]: 
This seems inconsistent with the low price of 
cattle. But we must recollect, that the common 
pasture, often the most extensive part of a manor, 

^ A good deal of iiiforuiatioii lirsl part of Jiis oxceilent work on 
upon the former stale of agricul- llie poor, lias collected several in- 
ture will be found in Cuiluni's teresting facts. 

History of Hawsted. Bloraefield’s f I. ii. c. 8. 

Norfolk is in this respect among I Cullum, p. 100. 220. Eden’s 
the most valuable of our local his- State of Poor, &c. p. 40. Whita- 
tories. Sir Prcderic Eden, in the ker’s Craven, p. 45.336. 
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is not included, at least by any specific measure¬ 
ment, in these surveys. The rcnl of land differed 
of course materially; sixpence an acre seems to 
have been about the average for arable land in the 
thirteenth century,* though meadow was at double 
or treble that sum. Butjhe landlords were natu¬ 
rally solicitous to augment a revenue that became 
more and more inadequate to their luxuries. They 
grew attentive to agricultural concerns, and per¬ 
ceived that a high rate of produce, against which 
their less enlightened ancestors had been used to 
clamour, would bring much more into their coffers 
than it took away. The exportation of corn had 
been absolutely prohibited. But the statute of the 
15th Henry VI. c. 2. reciting that “ on this account 
farmers, and others who use husbandry, cannot sell 
their corn but at a low price, to the great damage 
of the realm,” permits it to be sent any where but 
to the king’s enemies, so long as the quarter of 
wheat shall not exceed Gs. Sd. in value, or that of 
barley 34'. The price of wool was fixed in the 
thirty-second year of the same reign at a minimum, 
below which no person was suffered to buy it, 
though he might give more ;f a provision neither 
wise nor equitable, but obviously suggested by the 
same motive. Whether the rents of land were 
augmented in any degree through these measures, 
I have not perceived; their great rise took place 


• I infer lliis from a number of data terra; because tlje yearly 

passages in Illoracfield, Cullum, rent of one on ihe best lend was a 

and other writers. Uearnc says shilling. Lib. Nig. Scacc. p. 31. 
that an acre was often called Soli- t Kot. Pari, vol.v. p, 275. 
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CHAP, in the reign of Henry VIII., or rather afterwards. 
PART II usual price,of land under Edward IV. seems 

to have been ten years purchase.f 
socilrv It may easily be presumed that an English writer 
can furnish very little information as to the state 
tioniu ^ of agriculture in foreign countries. In such works 
Italy. relating to France as have fallen within my reaeh, 
1 have found nothing satisfactory, and cannot pre¬ 
tend to determine, whether the natural tendency 
of mankind to ameliorate their condition had a 
greater influence in promoting agriculture, or the 
vices inherent in the actual order of society, and 
those publie misfortunes to which that kingdom 
was exposed, in retarding it.;]; The state of Italy 
was far different; the rich Lombard plains, still 
more fertilized by irrigation, became a garden, and 
agriculture seems to have reached the excellence 
which it still retains. The constant warfare indeed 
of neighbouring cities is not very favourable to in¬ 
dustry; and upon this account we might incline 
! to place the greatest territorial improvement of 
Lombardy at an aera rather posterior to that of her 
republican government; but from this it primarily 
sprung; and without the subjugation of the feudal 
aristocracy, and that perpetual demand upon the 


* A passage in Bishop Latimer’s 
sermons, too often quoted to re¬ 
quire repetition, shews that land 
was mucli underlet about the end 
of the fifteenth century. His fa¬ 
ther, he says, kept half a dozen hus¬ 
bandmen, and milked thirty cows, 
on a farm of three or four pounds 
a year. Jt is not surprizing that 


he lived as plentifully as his son 
describes. 

t llymer, t. xii. p. 204. 

I Velly and Villaret scarcely 
mention the subject; and Le Grand 
merely tells us that it was entirely 
neglected; but the details of such 
an art even in its state of neglect 
might be interesting. 
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fertility of the earth which an increasing popula- c n a p. 
tion of citizens produced, the valley of the Po 
would not have yielded more to human labour 
than it had done for several preceding centuries.* 

Though Lombardy was e.vtremely populous in the 
thirteenth and fourteentli centuries, she exported 
large quantities of corn.f The very curious trea¬ 
tise of Crescentius exhibits the full details of Ita¬ 
lian husbandry about 1300, and might afford an 
interesting comparison to those who are acquainted 
with its })resent state. That state indeed in many 
parts of Italy displays no symptoms of decline. 

But whatever mysterious influence of soil or cli¬ 
mate has scattered the seeds of death on the 
western regions of Tuscany had not manifested 
itself in the middle ages. Among uninhabitable 
plains, the traveller is struck by the ruins of innu¬ 
merable castles and villages, monuments of a time 
when pestilence was either unfclt, or had at least 
not forbad the residence of mankind. Volterra, 
whose deserted walls look down upon that tainted 
solitude, was once a small but free republic; 

Siena, round whom, though less depopulated, the 
malignant influence hovers, was once almost the 
rival of Florence. So melancholy and apparently 
irresistible a decline of culture and population 
through physical causes, as seems to have gradu¬ 
ally overspread a large portion of Italy, has not 
perhaps been experienced in any other part of 
Europe, unless we except Iceland. 


• AIiifHloji, Disserl. 21. 


f Uenina, I. xi. c. 7. 
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CHAP. The Italians of the fourteenth century seem tc 
have paid some attention to an art, of which, both 
as related to cultivation and to architecture, oui 

STATEOF own forefathers were almost entirely ignorant. 

Caniening Crcsccntius dilates upon horticulture, and gives a 
pretty long list of herbs,-both esculent and medi¬ 
cinal.* His notions about the ornamental depart¬ 
ment are rather beyond what we should expect, 
and I do not know that his scheme of a flower- 
garden could be much amended. His general 
arrangements, which are minutely detailed with 
evident fondness for the subject, would of course 
appear too formal at present; yet less so than those 
of subsequent times; and though acquainted with 
what is called the topiary art, that of training or 
cutting trees into regular figures, he does not seem 
to run into its extravagance. Regular gardens, 
according to Paulmy, were not made in France till 
the sixteenth or even seventeenth century ;f yet 
one is said to have existed at the Louvre, of much 
older construction.j; England, I believe, had no¬ 
thing of the ornamental kind, unless it were some 
trees regularly disposed in the orchard of a monas¬ 
tery. Even the common horticultural art for culi¬ 
nary purposes, though not entirely neglected, since 
the produce of gardens is sometimes mentioned in 
ancient deeds, had not been cultivated with much 
attention.^ The esculent vegetables now most in 


* I* vi. § Eden's State of Poor, vol. i. 

t t. iii. p. 145.; t. xxxi. p. 2.58. p. 51. 

I De I? Marc, Traitc de la Po¬ 
lice, 1. iii. p. .380. 
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use were introduced in the reign of Ellizabetli, and chav. 
some sorts a great deal later. ^ 

1 should leave this slight survey of (Economical 
history still more imperfect, were I to make noob- 
servation on the relative values of money. With- ciiangcs in 
out something like precision in our notions upon 
this subject, every statrstical inquiry becomes a 
source of confusion and error. But considerable 
difficulties attend the discussion. These arise 
principally from two causes; the inaccuracy or 
partial representations of historical writers, on 
whom we arc accustomed too implicitly to rely, 
and the change of manners, which renders a cer¬ 
tain command over articles of purchase less ade¬ 
quate to our wants than it was in former ages. 

The first of these difficulties is capable of being 
removed by a circumspect use of authorities. 

When this part of statistical history began to excite 
attention, which was hardly perha})s before the 
publication of Bishop Fleetwood’s Chronicon Pre- 
ciosum, so few authentic documents had been 
published with respect to prices, that inquirers 
were glad to have recourse to historians, even 
when not contemporary, for such facts as they had 
thought fit to record. But these historians were 
sometimes too distant from the times concerning 
which they wrote, and too careless in their general 
character, to merit much regard; and even when 
contemporary, were often credulous, remote from 
the concerns of the world, and, at the best, more 
apt to register some extraordinary phenomenon of 
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scarcity or cheapness, than the average rate of pe¬ 
cuniary dealings. The one ought, in my opinion, 
to be absolutely rejected as testimonies, the other 
to be sparingly and diffidently admitted.* For it 
is no longer necessary to lean upon such uncertain 
witnesses. During the last century a very laud¬ 
able industry has been shewn by antiquaries in 
the publication of account-books belonging to pri¬ 
vate persons, registers of expenses in convents, 
returns of markets, valuations of goods, tavern- 
bills, and in short every document, however trifling 
in itself, by which this important subject can be 
illustrated. A sufficient number of such authori¬ 
ties, proving the ordinary tenor of prices, rather 
than any remarkable deviations from it, are the true 
basis of a table, by which all changes in the value 


• Sir I'. Kden, wliose tabJc of 
prices, thongli capaltle of sonic nii- 
provemcnl, is perhaps thebi’st that 
has apjteaved, would, I llunk, have 
acted better, liy oniittint,'' all re¬ 
ferences to mere liislorians, and 
relying entindy on ret^iilar docu¬ 
ments. I do not however include 
local histories, such as the Annals 
of Dunstaplo, when tliey record the 
market'pricTs of their nei^hhonr- 
hood, in respect of which the book 
last-mentioned is almost in the na¬ 
ture of a register. J)r. Whitaker 
remarl^s tiie inexactnobs of Stowe, 
who say.s that wheat sold in Lon¬ 
don, A.D. 1514, at 20s. aquarter; 
whereas it appears to have been at 
Ps. in Lancashire, where it was 
always dearer than in the metro¬ 
polis. Hist, of VVhalley, p. 97. It 
is an odd mistake, into which Sir 
F. Eden has fallen, when he asserts 


and argues on the supposition, 
timt the price of wheat lluctnated, 
in the thiileonth century, from l.v. 
to {)/. 8.S. a quarter, vol. i. p. 18. 
('crtanily, if any chronicler had 
nn'iitioncd such a price us the lat¬ 
ter, (‘(jmvaleiil to 15o/. al jircscnl, 
\vc should cither suppose that his 
text was corrupt, or itjcct it as an 
absurd exaggeration. JJut,infact, 
tiie author lias, through haste, mis¬ 
taken Gs. 8<I. for 0/. as will ap¬ 
pear by referring to his own table 
of prices, where it is set down 
rightly. It is observed by Mr. 
Maepherson, a very competent 
judge, that the arithmetical state- 
tneiils of the best liistonans of the 
middle ages are seldom correct, 
owing partly to their neglect of ex¬ 
amination, and partly to blunders 
of transcribers. Annals of Com¬ 
merce, vol. i. p. 42G. 
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of money should be measured. I have little doubt, chap. 
but that such a table might be constructed from 

1-1 -It PATIT II. 

the data we possess, with tolerable exactness, w-w/ 
sufficient at least to supersede one often quoted socim^ 
by political oeconomists, but which appears to be * 
founded upon very sujierficial and erroneous en¬ 
quiries. 

It is by no means required that I should here 
offer such a tabic of values, which, as to every 
country except England, I have no means of con¬ 
structing, and which, even as to England, would be 
subject to many difficulties. But a reader, unac¬ 
customed to these investigations, ought to have 
some assistance in comparing the prices of ancient 
times with those of his own. I will therefore, 
without attempting to ascend very high, for we 
have really no sufficient data as to the period imme¬ 
diately subsecpient to the conquest, much less that 
which preceded, endeavour at a sort of approxima¬ 
tion for the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. In 
the rcignsof Henry Til. and Edward I. previously 
to the first debasement of the coin by the latter in 
1301, the ordinary price of a quarter of wheat ap¬ 
pears to have been about four shillings, and that 
of barley and oats in proportion. A sheep was 


* TliC tuble of corapnrative vii- 
liies by Sir (ieorpe $liuckl>ur^li, 
(Philosopb. Transact, for IT'ifi, p. 
190.) IS strangely incompatible 
with every rc.suit to ^vllicfl rny own 
reading has led me. It is the liasty 
attempt of a man accustomed to 
different stiidio.s; and one can nei¬ 


ther pardon the presumption of ob¬ 
truding such a slovenly ])erform- 
iinee on u subject wliere the ut¬ 
most diligence was required, nor 
the affectation wUh which he apo¬ 
logizes for “ descending from the 
dignity of philosophy.’’ 
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CHAP, rather sold high at a shilling, and an ox might be 
reckoned at ten or twelve.* The value of cattle is 
of course dependent upon their breed and condi- 
sociEi’Y^^ tion; and we have unluckily no early account of 
butcher’s meat; but we can hardly take a less mul¬ 
tiple than about thirty for animal food, and eighteen 
or twenty for corn, in order to bring the prices of 
the thirteenth century to a level with those of the 
present day.f Combining the two, and setting the 
comparative dearness of cloth against the cheap¬ 
ness of fuel and many other articles, we may per¬ 
haps consider any given sum under Henry III. 
^and Edward I. as equivalent in general command 
over commodities to about twenty-four or twenty- 
^6ve times their nominal value at present. Under 
Henry VI., the coin had lost one-third of its weight 
in silver, which caused a proportional increase of 
money prices; J but, so far as I can perceive, there 


* BlomcfielcVs History of Nor¬ 
folk, and Sir .T. Cullum’s of liuw- 
sted, furnish several pieces even at 
this early period. Most of them 
are collected by SirF. Kdeii. I'leta 
reckons four shillmpfs ilie average 
price of a rinarter of wheal in Ins 
lime. 1. ii. c. 84. This writer has 
a digression on agriculture, whence 
however less is to be collected than 
we sbotild expect. 

i 'J'he fluctuations of price have 
unfortunately been so great of late 
years, tliat it is almost as difficult 
to determine one side of our equa¬ 
tion a-s the other. Any reader, 
however, has it in his power to 
correct my proportions, and adopt 
a greater or less multiple, accord¬ 


ing to his own e.stnimte of current 
prices, or the changes that may 
take place from the time when this 
is written [1816. i 
J I have sometimes been .sur¬ 
prized at the facility with which 
jirices adjusted themselves to the 
quantity of silver contained in the 
current coin, in ages which appear 
too ignorant and too little commer¬ 
cial for the application of this mer¬ 
cantile principle. But the exten¬ 
sive dealings of the Jewish and 
Lombard usurers, who had many 
debtors in almost all parts of the 
country, would of itself introduce 
a knowledge, that silver, not its 
stamp, was the measure of value. 
I have mentioned in another place, 
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had been no diminution in the value of that metal, c iiAi’. 
We have not much information as, to the fertility 
of the mines which supplied Europe during the 
middle ages; but it is j)robable that the drain of sotiELAL 
silver towards the East, joined to the ostentatious 
splendour of courts, mig|jt fully absorb the usual 
produce. By the statutes 15 IT. VI. c. 2. the price 
up to which wheat might be exported is fixed at 
6 j. 8(1., a point no doubt above the average; and 
the private documents of that period, which arc 
sufficiently numerous, lead to a similar result.* 

Sixteen will be a proper multiple, when \ve would 


(vol i. j>. Ic'i.x) the heavy (li.scon* 
tents exciletl hy this (U'bnseinent 
of llie coin in Fnincc; hut tito 
more gradual cnlmncoincnt of no¬ 
minal prices in Jiingland seem-s to 
liave prevented any sliong mani¬ 
festations of a similar spirit at llie 
successive reductions in value 
which the com oxperienecd from 
the year I'JOU. Tlic connexion 
however between coniinodilies uikI 
silver was well understood. ^Vykes, 
an annalist of Edward l.’s age, Iclls 
\ 2 s, that the Jews clipjied our coin, 
till it retained hardly Imlf its due 
weight, the effect of which was a 
general enhancement of prices, and 
decline of foreign trade: Merca- 
tores transmarini cum mercimoniis 
suis reguum Anglia* minus solito 
frequentabant; necnon quod oni- 
nimodavenalium genera incompa- 
rabiliter solito fuerunt cariora. 2 
Gale XV Script, p. 107- Another 
chronicler of the same age com¬ 
plains of bad foreign money, al¬ 
loyed with copper; nec erat in 
quatuor aut qumque ex iis pondus 
unius denarii argenti.Erat- 


(juc ])cs':imum .s.cculiun pro tali 
inonctii, cl tiebant coinmutationes 
plurimu* in cnipllone ot vcudiliono 
rcrum. l-Mward, as the liistorian 
informs us, bought in this bad mo¬ 
ney at a rate below its value, in 
order to make a jirofit; and fined 
some persons wlio mterfercil wilii 
his traffic. W. llemingford, ad 
aim. 129'.t. 

’*■ Tlicse will chiefly be found in 
Sir 1'. J‘!den’s table of prices; the 
following maybe added from the 
account-book of a convent between 
1415 and 1425. Wlical varied 
from 4.<.lo ff.t.—barley from 'is. 2d. 
to 4s. lOd.—oats'from ls.8d. to 2s. 
4d .—oxen from 12.s. to Ib.s.—slieeji 
from Is. 2d. to Is. 4d —butter 
■per lb.—eggs twenty-five for Id.— 
chee.se \d. per lb. J.ansdownc 
MSS. voi. i. no. 28 and 29. 'Iliese 
prices do not always agree with 
tlio.se given in other documents of 
equal authority in the same period; 
but the value of provisions va¬ 
ried in different countries, and 
still more so in different seasons of 
the year. 


VOL. TII. 
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CHAP, bring the general value of money in this reign to 
PAiwn present standard.* 

But after ascertaining the proportional values of 
sociECT ™oney at ditfcrent periods by a comparison of the 
prices in several of the chief articles of expenditure, 
which is theonly fair process, we shall sometimes be 
surprized at incidental facts of this class which seem 
irreducible to any rule. These difficulties arise not 
so much from the relative scarcity of particular 
commodities, which it is for the most part easy to 
explain, as from the change in manners and in the 
usual mode of living. We have reached in this 
age so high a pitch of luxury, that we can hardly 
believe or comprehend the frugality of ancient 
times; and have in general formed mistaken no¬ 
tions as to the habits of expenditure which then 
prevailed. Accustomed to judge of feudal and 
chivalrous ages by works of fiction, or by histo¬ 
rians who embellish their writings with accounts 

* 1 inseri ihc following comparative table of linglish money from Sir 
iTcderick Kden. Tl»e unit, or present value, refers of course to that of 
the sliilling before the last coinage, which reduced it. 




Value of pound 
sU'iliiitr picueiil 
money. 

PlOpOltlOU. 

Conquest, 

1066 

2 

18 

>i 

2.906 

‘28 E. I. 

1300 

2 

17 

5 

2.871 

18 E. IK. 

1344 

2 

12 

51 

2.622 

20 E. Ill. 

1346 

2 

11 

8 

2.,583 

27 E. Ill. 

1353 

2 

6 

6 

2.325 

13 II. IV. 

1412 

1 

18 

9 

1.937 

4 E. IV. 

1464 

1 

11 

0 

1.55 

18 H. VIII. 1527 

1 

7 

6i 

1.378 

34 H. VIII. 1543 

1 

3 

H 

1.163 

36 H. VlII. 1545 

0 

13 

111 

0.698 

37 H. V III. 1546 

0 

9 

3i 

0.466 

5 E. VI. 

1551 

0 

4 

U 

5T 

0,232 

6 E. VI. 

1552 

1 

0 

1.028 

1 Mary 

1553 

1 

0 

51 

1.024 

2 Eliz. 

1560 

1 

0 

8 

1.033 

43 Eliz. 

1601 

1 

0 

0 

1.000 
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of occasional festivals and tournaments, and some- c ii a i’. 
times inattentive enough to transfer the manners 
of the seventeenth to the fourteenth century, we 
are not at all aware of the usual simplicity with ^lietF'iT 
which the gentry lived under Edward I. or even 
Henry VI. They dranklittle wine; tlicy liad no 
foreign luxuries; they rarely or never kept male 
servants, except for husbandry; their horses, as 
we may guess by the price, were indifferent; they 
seldom travelled beyond their county. And even 
their hospitality must have been greatly limited, if 
the value of manors were really no greater than 
we find it in many surveys. Twenty-four seems 
a sufficient multiple when we would raise a sum 
mentioned by a writer under Edward I. to the 
same real value expressed in our ])resent money, 
but an income of £10 or £20 was reckoned a 
competent estate for a gentleman; at least the 
lord of a single manor would seldom have enjoyed 
more. A knight who possessed £150 per annum 
passed for extremely rich.* Yet this was not 
equal in command over commodities to £4000 at 
present. But this income was comjraratively free 
from taxation, and its expenditure lightened by 
the services of his villeins. Such a person how¬ 
ever must have been among the most opulent oi 
country-gentlemen. Sir John Fortescue speaks 
of five pounds a year as “ a fair living for a yeo¬ 
man,” a class of whom he is not at alt inclined to 
diminish the importance.f So, when Sir William 

• Macplierson’s Annals, p.A'24. f IJ'fferencc of Limittci anil 
from Matt. Paris. Akolulo Monarchy, p. EM. 

0 0 2 
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CHAP. Drury, one of the richest men in SuflPolk, be- 
PAKTii in 1493 fifty marks to each of his 

s-daughters, we must not imagine tliat this was of 
sonl/v^ greater value than four or five hundred pounds at 
this day, but remark the family pride, and want 
of ready money, which induced country gentle¬ 
men to leave their younger children in poverty.* 
Or, if we read that the expense of a scholar at the 
university in 1514 was but five pounds annually, 
we should errin supposing that he had the liberal 
accommodation which the present age deems in¬ 
dispensable, but consider how much could be 
afforded for about sixty pounds, which will be not 
far from the proportion. And what would a 
modern lawyer say to the following entry in the 
churchwarden’s accounts of St. Margaret, West¬ 
minster, for 1476: “ Also paid to Roger Fylpott, 
learned in the law, for his counsel giving, 3^. 8(1., 
with four-pence for his dinner."] Though fif¬ 
teen times the fee might not seem altogether in¬ 
adequate at present, five shillings would hardly 
furnish the table of a barrister, even if the fasti¬ 
diousness of our manners would admit of his 
accepting such a* dole. But this fastidiousness. 


* Hist, of Ilawsted, p. 141. 
t Nicholls’s Illustrations, p. 2. 
One fact of this clas.s did, I own, 
•staggerme. The great earl of War¬ 
wick writes to a private gentleman, 
Sir Thomas Tudenham, begging the 
loan of ten or twenty pounds to 
make up a sum he had to pay. 
Paston J.etters, vol. i. p. 84. what 
way shall we make this commen¬ 


surate to the present value of mo¬ 
ney ? But an ingenious friend sug¬ 
gested, what I do not question is 
the case, that this was one of many 
letters addressed to the adherents 
of W^arwick, in order to raise by 
their contributions a considerable 
sum. It is curious, in this light, 
as an illustration of manners. 
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which considers certain kinds of remuneration de- cii ai’. 
grading to a man of liberal condition, did not pre- 
vail in those simple ages. It would seem rather 
strange that a young lady should learn needle- 
work and good-breeding in a family of superior 
rank, paying for her bijard; yet such was the 
laudable custom of the fifteenth and even sixteenth 
centuries, as we perceive by the Paston Letters, 
and even later authorities.* 

There is one very unpleasins: remark which labourers 

1 1 . • bclU'r pai'l 

every one who attends to the subject of prices tiwn at pre- 
will be induced to make, that the labouring *”“■ 
classes, especially those engaged in agriculture, 
were better provided with the means of sub¬ 
sistence in the reign of Edward III. or of Henry 
VI. than they arc at jirescnt. In the fourteenth 
century. Sir John Cullum observes, a harvest man 
had four-pence a day, which enabled him in a week 
to buy a comb of wheat; but to buy a comb of 
wheat, a man must now (1784) work ten or twelve 
days.'l' So, under Henry VI., if meat was at a 
farthing and half the pound, which I suppose was 
about the truth, a labourer earning three-jience a 
day, or eighteen pence in the week, could buy 
a bushel of wheat, at six shillings the quarter, 
and twenty-four pounds of meat for his family. 

A labourer at present, earning twelve shillings a 
week, can only buy half a bushel of wheat, at 
eighty shillings the quarter, and twelve pounds oi 
meat at seven-pence. Several acts of parliament 


'* Paston Lctltrs, vol. i. p. 241. 
(-'iillum’s liawstcd, p. 182. 


t IIisl. of liawstcd, p. 2.i8. 
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CHAP, regulate the wages that might be paid to labourers 
of different kinds. Thus the statute of labourers 
in 1350, fixed the wages of reapers during harvest 
sociEw three-pence a day without diet, equal to five 
shillings at pre.sent; that of 23 H. VI. c. 12. in 
1444, fixed the reapers\Tjvages at five-pence, and 
those of common workmen in building at Z^d. 
equal to G.y. %d. and 4.s. Brf.; that of 11 H. Vll. 
c. 22. in 1496, leaves the wages of labourers in 
harvest as before, but rather increases those of 
ordinary workmen. The yearly wages of a chief 
hind or .shepherd by the act of 1444 were £1. 4 a'. 
equivalent to about £20, those of a common ser¬ 
vant in husbandry, 18i'. id. with meat and drink ; 
they were somewhat augmented by the statute of 
1496.* Yet, although these wages are regulated, 
as a maximum, by acts of parliament, which may 
naturally be supposed to have had a view rather 
towards diminishing than enhancing the current 
rate, I am not fully convinced that they were not 
rather beyond it; private accounts at least do not 
always correspond with these statutable prices.f 
And it is necessary to remember, that the uncer¬ 
tainty of employment, natural to so imperfect 
a state of husbandry, must have diminished the 
labourer’s means of subsi,stence. Extreme dearth, 

* See these rates more at length pottage, nieso wages are certainly 
ill Eden's State of the Poor, vol. i. not more than fifteen shillings a 
p. 3*2. &c. vrcck in present value; which, 

t In the Archx'ologia, vol.xviii. though materially above the ave- 
p. 281. we have a bailiff’s account rage rate of agricultural labour, is 
of expenses in 1387, where it ap- less so than some of the statutes 
pears lhat a ploughman had six- would lead us to exjiect. Other 
jience a week, and five shillings a fiicts may be found of a similar 
year* with an allowance of diet; nature, 
which seems to have been only 
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not more owing to adverse seasons than to impro¬ 
vident consumption, was frequently endured.* 
But after every allowance of this kind, I should 
find it difficult to resist the conclusion, that how¬ 
ever the labourer has derived benefit from the 
cheapness of manufactured commodities, and from 
many inventions of common utility, he is much 
inferior in ability to support a family to his an¬ 
cestors three or four centuries- asro. I know not 
why some have supposed that meat was a luxury 
seldom obtained by the labourer. Doubtless he 
could not have procured as much as he pleased. 
But, from the greater cheapness of cattle, as com¬ 
pared with corn, it seems to follow, that a more 
considerable portion of this ordinary diet consisted 
of animal food than at present. It was remarked 
by Sir John Fortescue, that the English lived far 
more upon an animal diet than their riials the 
French; and it was natural to ascribe their supe¬ 
rior strength and courage to this cause. l 1 should 
feel much satisfaction in being convinced that no 
deterioration in the state of the labouring classes 
has really taken place; yet it cannot, I think, ap¬ 
pear extraordinary to those who reflect, that the 
whole population of England, in the year 1377, 

* See that singular book. Piers p. 19. The passages in Fortescue, 
Plowman’s Vision, p. 145. (Whi- which hear on his favourite theme, 
taker’s edition,) for the difierent the liberty and consequent happi- 
modes of living before and after ness of the English, are very im- 
harvest. The passage may be portant, and triumphantly refute 
found in Ellis’s Specimens, vol. i. those superficial writerswhowould 
p. 151 . make us believe tluit they were a 

t Fortescue’-s Difference be- set of beggarly slaves, 
tween Abs. and Lim. Monarchy, 
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CHAT, did not much exceed 2,300,000 souls, about one- 
PART II results upon the last enumeration, an 

increase with which that of the fruits of the earth 
sonm^ cannot be supposed to have kept an even pace.* 
The second head to which I referred the 

l«j[irovo- . ••11 

inent in ihc improvements ot huroppan society m the latter 
Hctorof” period of the middle ages, comprehends several 
changes, not always connected with each other, 
which contributed to inspire a more elevated tone 
of moral sentiment, or at least to restrain the com¬ 
mission of crimes. But the general effect of these 
upon the human character is neither so distinctly 
to be traced, nor can it be arranged with so much 
attention to chronology as the progress of com¬ 
mercial wealth, or of the arts that depend upon it. 
We cannot from any past experience, indulge the 
pleasing vision of a constant and parallel relation 
between the moral and intellectual energies, the 
virtues and the civilization of mankind. Nor is 


any problem connected with philosophical history 
more difficult than to compare the relative charac¬ 
ters of different generations, especially if we in¬ 
clude a large geographical surface in our estimate. 
Refinement has its evils as well as barbarism; the 
virtues that elevate a nation in one century pass 
in the next to a different region; vice changes its 
form without losing its essence; the marked fea¬ 
tures of individual character stand out in relief 


• Resides the books to which I 
have occasionally referred, Mr. El¬ 
lis’s Specimens of English Poetry, 
Tol. i. chap. 13. contain a short 


digrcs.sion, but from well-selected 
materials, on the private life of tlie 
English in the middling and lower 
ranks about the fifteenth century. 
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from the surface of history, and mislead our judge- t: u ap. 
ment as to the general course of manners; while 
political revolutions and a bad constitution of go- 
vernment may always undermine or subvert the 
improvements to which more favourable circum¬ 
stances have contributejJ. In comparing, there¬ 
fore, the fifteenth with the twelfth century, no one 
would deny the vast increase of navigation and 
manufactures, the superior refinement of manners, 
the greater diffusion of literature. But should I 
assert that man had raised himself in the later 
period above the moral degradation of a more 
barbarous age, I might be met by the question, 
whether history bears witness to any greater ex¬ 
cesses of rapine and inhumanity than in the wars 
of France and England under Charles VII., or 
whether the rough patriotism and fervid passions 
of the Lombards in the twelfth century were not 
better than the systematic treachery of their ser¬ 
vile descendants three hundred years afterwards. 

The proposition must therefore be greatly limited; 
yet we can scarcely hesitate to admit, upon a 
comprehensive view, that there were several 
changes during the four last of the' middle ages, 
which must naturally have tended to produce, 
and some of which did unequivocally produce a 
meliorating effect, within the sphere of their ope¬ 
ration, upon the moral character of society. 

The first and perhaps the most important of 
these, was the gradual elevation of tliose whom 
unjust systems of polity had long depressed; of 
the people itself, as opposed to the small number 
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c H A p. of rich and noble, by the abolition or desuetude 
PAirr II domestic and praedial servitude, and by the 
privileges extended to corporate towns. The 
sociEiT condition of slavery is indeed perfectly consistent 
with the observance of moral obligations; yet 
reason and experience vvill justify the sentence of 
Homer, that he who loses his liberty loses half his 
virtue. Those who have acquired, or may hope to 
acquire, property of their own, are most likely to 
respect that of others; those whom law protects 
as a parent are most willing to yield her a filial 
obedience; those who have much to gain by the 
good-will of their fellow citizens are most inte¬ 
rested in the preservation of an honourable cha¬ 
racter. I have been led, in different parts of the 
present work, to consider these great revolutions 
in the order of society under other relatiofls than 
that of their moral efficacy; and it will therefore 
be unnecessary to dwell -upon them; especially as 
this efficacy is indeterminate, though, I think, un¬ 
questionable, and rather to be inferred from gene¬ 
ral reflections, than capable of much illustration 
by specific facts. 

Police. We may reckon, in the next place, among the 
causes of moral improvement, a more regular 
administration of justice according to fixed laws, 
and a more effectual police. Whether the courts 
of judicature were guided by the feudal customs 
or the Roman law, it was necessary for them to 
resolve litigated questions with precision and uni¬ 
formity. Hence a more distinct theory of justice 
and good faith was gradually apprehended; and 
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the moral sentiments of mankind were corrected, chap. 
as on such subjects they often require to be, by jj 
clearer and better grounded inferences of reason- 
ing. Again, though it cannot be said that lawless 
rapine was perfectly restrained even at the end of 
the fifteenth century, a^ensible amendment had 
been every where experienced. Private warfare, 
the licensed robbery of feudal manners, had been 
subjected to so many modifications by the kings 
of France, and especially by St. Louis, that it can 
hardly be traced beyond tlic fourteenth century. 

In Germany and Spain it lasted longer; but the 
various associations for maintaining tranquillity in 
the former country had considerably diminished 
its violence before the great national measure of 
public peace adopted under Maximilian.* Acts 
of ou#age committed by powerful men became 
less frequent as the executive government ac¬ 
quired more strength to chastise them. We read 
that St. Louis, the best of French kings, im¬ 
posed a fine upon the lord of Vernon for i)er- 
mitting a merchant to be robbed in his territory 
between sunrise and sunset. For, by the custo¬ 
mary law, though in general ill observed, the lord 


* Besides the German histori¬ 
ans, see Du Cange, v. Ganerbium, 
for the confederacies in the em¬ 
pire, and llermandatum for those 
in Castile. Tltese appear to have 
been merely voluntary associations, 
and perhaps directed as much to¬ 
wards the prevention of robbeiy, 
as of what is strictly called private 
war. But no man can easily dis¬ 
tinguish offensive war from rob¬ 


bery except by its scale; and 
wliere this was so considerably re¬ 
duced, tlie two modes of injury 
almost coincide. In Aragon, there 
was a distinct institution for the 
maintenance of peace, the kingdom 
beingdivided into unions or juntas, 
with a chief officer, called Hiipra- 
juQctarius, at their head. Du 
Cange, v. Juncta. 
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was bound to keep the roads free from depredators 
in the day-time, in consideration of the toll he 
received from passengers.* The same prince was 
with diflBculty prevented from passing a capital 
sentence on Enguerrand de Coney, a baron of 
France, for a murder.f ^.Charles the Fair actually 
put to death a nobleman of Languedoc for a series 
of robberies, notwithstanding the intercession of 
the provincial nobility.'J; The towns established a 
police of their own for internal security, and ren¬ 
dered themselves formidable to neighbouring plun¬ 
derers. Finally, though not before the reign of 
Louis XL, an armed force was established for the 
preservation of police.^ Various means were 
adopted in England to prevent robberies, which 
indeed were not so frequently perpetrated, as they 
were on the continent, by men of high coiWition. 
None of these perhaps had so much efficacy as 
the frequent sessions of judges under commissions 
of gaol delivery. But the spirit of this country 
has never brooked that coercive police which 
cannot exist without breaking in upon personal 
liberty by irksome regulations, and discretionary 


* llenault, Abrcgc Chronol. k 
Tan 1255. The institutions of 
Louis IX. and his successors rC' 
lating to police form a part, though 
rather a smaller part than wc 
should expect from the title, of an 
immense work, replete with mis¬ 
cellaneous information, by Dela- 
mare, Traits de la Police, 4 vols. 
in folio. A sketch of them may be 
found in Velly, t, v. p. 340.; t. 
xviii, p. 437. 


f Velly, t. V. p. 162., where this 
incident is told in an interesting 
manner from William de Nangis. 
Boulainvilliers has taken an extra¬ 
ordinary view of the king’s beha¬ 
viour. Hist, de I'Ancien Gou- 
vernement, t. ii. p. 26. In bis eyes 
princes and plebeians were made 
to be the slaves of a feudal aristo¬ 
cracy. 

J Velly, t. viii. p. 132. 

§ id, xviii. p. 437. 
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exercise of power; tlie sure instrument of tyranny, c ii a p. 
which renders civil privileges at once nugatory 
and insecure, and by which we should dearly pur- 
chase some real benefits connected with its slavish 
discipline. 

I have some difficulty^ in adverting to another ReUgioun 
source of moral improvement during this period, 
the growth of religious opinions adverse to those 
of the established church, both on account of its 
great obscurity, and because many of these here¬ 
sies were mixed up with an excessive fanaticism. 

But they fixed themselves so deeply in the hearts 
of the inferior and more numerous classes, they 
bore, generally speaking, so immediate a relation 
to the state of ziianners, and they illustrate so much 
that more visible and eminent revolution which 
ultimately arose out of them in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, that I must reckon these among the most in¬ 
teresting phenomena in the progress of European 
society. 

Many ages elapsed, during which no remark¬ 
able instance occurs of a popular deviation from 
the prescribed line of belief; and pious Catholics 
console themselves by reflecting that their fore¬ 
fathers, in those times of ignorance, slept at least 
the sleep of orthodoxy, and that their darkness 
was interrupted by no false lights of human rea¬ 
soning.* But from the twelfth century this can 
no longer be their boast. An inundation of 
heresy broke in that age upon the church, which 


Fleury, 3"' Discoms sur I’llist. EccIZs. 
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c iiAP. no persecution was able thoroughly to repress, till 
PAiu’ n **■ overspread half the surface of Europe. 

Of this religious innovation we must seek the 
sociroT commencement in a ditferent part of the globe. 
The Manicheans afford an eminent example of 
that durable attachmeat to a traditional creed, 
which so many ancient sects, especially in the 
east, have cherished through the vicissitudes of 
ages, in spite of persecution and contempt. Their 
plausible and widely extended system had been 
in early times connected with the name of Chris¬ 
tianity, however incompatible with its doctrines 
and its history. After a pretty long obscurity, 
the Manichean theory revived with some modifi¬ 
cation in the western parts of Armenia, and was 
propagated in the eighth and ninth centuries by 
a sect denominated Paulicians. Their tenets are 
not to be collected with absolute certainty from 
the mouths of their adversaries, and no apology of 
their own survives. There seems however to be 
sufficient evidence that the Paulicians, though 
professing to acknowledge and even to study the 
apostolical writings, ascribed the creation of the 
world to an evil deity, whom they supposed also 
to be the author of the .lewish law, and conse¬ 
quently rejected all the Old Testament. Believ¬ 
ing, with the ancient Gnostics, that our Saviour 
was clothed on earth with an impassive celestial 
body, they denied the reality of his death and 
resurrection.* These errors exposed them to a 

* The most .luthentic account tie treatise of Petrus Siculus, who 
of the Paulicians is found in a lit- lived about 870, under Basil the 
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long and cruel persecution, during which a colony chap. 
of exiles was planted by one of the Greek em- 
perors in Bulgaria.* From this settlement they 
silently promulgated their Manichean creed over 
the western’ regions of Christendom. A large 
part of the commerce.^of those countries with 
Constantinople was carried on for several centuries 
by the channel of the Danube. This opened an 
immediate intercourse with the Paulicians, who 
may be traced up that river through Hungary and 


Macedonian. He liad been em¬ 
ployed on an embassy to Tejthrico, 
the ]>rincipal town of these lierelic.s, 
so that he might easily be well in¬ 
formed; and, though he is suffici¬ 
ently bigoted, 1 do not sec any 
reason to question the general 
truth of his testimony, especially 
as it tallies so well with what wc 
learn of the predecessors and suc¬ 
cessors of the Paulicians. They 
had rejected several of the Mani¬ 
chean doctrines, those, 1 believe, 
which were borrowed from the Ori¬ 
ental, Gnostic and (Cabbalistic phi¬ 
losophy of emanation ; and there¬ 
fore readily condemned Manes, 
ava^e/uaTt^fffft Mavnra. Ihit 
they retained his capital errors, so 
far as regarded the principle of 
dualism, which he had taken from 
Zerdusht’s religion, and the conse¬ 
quences he had derived from it. 
Petrus Siculus enumerates six Pau- 
lician heresies. 1- They main¬ 
tained the existence of two deities, 
the one evil, aud the creator of 
this world, the other good, called 
wttTap sTTitfanof, the author of that 
which is to come. 2. They re¬ 
fused to worship the Virgin, and 
asserted that Christ brought his 
body from Heaven. 3. They re¬ 
jected the Lord s supper: 4. And 


the adoration of tlie cro.ss. 5. 
'Tliey denied the aulliorily of the 
Old 'JVlament, but adiniUed the 
New, except tlie epistles of St. Pe¬ 
ter, and, ]icrhaps, the Apocalypse. 
G. 'fiiey did not acknowledge the 
order of priests. 

There seeais every reason to 
suppose, tliat tlie Paulicians, not¬ 
withstanding their mistakes, were 
endowed with sincere and zealous 
piety, and studious of the Scrij)- 
turcs. A Paulician woman asked 
a, young man if he bad read the 
Gospels: he replied, tliat laymen 
were not permitted to do so, but 
only the clergy: ex sffr**' 7e»f 

xeo-^jKOif loiflit ayayiyvrxiiv, ii f*>i 

U^eua ‘1 /uovcii. p. ^7. A curious 
proof that the .Scriptures were al¬ 
ready forbidden in the Greek 
church, which, 1 am inclined to 
believe, notvvitiistanding the leni¬ 
ency with which Protestant writers 
liave treated it, was always more 
corrupt and more intolerant than 
the L^vtin. 

* Gibbon, c. 54. Tliis cliapter 
of the liistorian of the Isocline and 
Fall upon the Paulicians appears to 
be accurate, as well as luminous, 
and is at least far superior to any 
modern work on the subject. 
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CHAP. Bavaria, or sometimes taking; the route of Lorn- 
PART II bardy into Swisserland and France.* In the last 
country, and especially in its southern and eastern 
provinces, they became conspicuous under a va¬ 
riety of names; such as Catharists, Picards, Pa- 


• It is generally agreed, that 
the Manicheans from Bulgaria did 
not penetrate into the west of Eu¬ 
rope before the year 1000; and 
they seem to have been in small 
numbers till about 1140. We find 
them, however, early in the ele¬ 
venth century. Under the reign 
of Bobert in 1007 several heretics 
were burned at Orleans for tenets 
which are represented us Mani- 
chean. ^'olly, t. ii. p. 307. I’liesc 
are said to have been imported 
from Italy; and tbe heresy began 
to strike root in that country about 
the same time Muratori, Dissert. 
00. (Anticbita Italiane, t. iii. p. 
304.) Die Italian Manicheans 
were generally called Paterini, tbe 
meaning of which word has never 
been explained. Wefind fewtraces 
of them in I’rance at this time; 
but about the beginning of the 
twelfth century, Guihert, bishop of 
Soissons, describes the heretics of 
that city, who denied the reality 
of the death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, and rejected the sa¬ 
craments. Hist. J.itterairc de la 
France, t. x. p. 451. Before the 
middle of that age, the Cathari, 
Henricians, Petrobussiuns and 
others appear, and the new opi¬ 
nions attracted universal notice. 
Some of these sectaries, however, 
were not Manicheans. Mosheira, 
vol. iii. p. 116. 

Die acts of the inquisition of 
Toulouse, published by Limborch 
irom an ancient manuscript, 
(stolen, as I presume, though cer¬ 
tainly not by himself, out of the 
archives of that city,) contain 


many additional proofs that the 
Albigensesheld the Manicbcan doc¬ 
trine. Limborch himself will guide 
the reader to the principal pas¬ 
sages, p. 30. Ill fad, the proof 
of Maiiicheism among the heretics 
of the twelfth century is so strong, 
(for 1 have confined myM-lf to those 
of ].angue(loc, and could easily 
have brought other testimony as to 
the ( athan,) that I should never 
have tliouglit of arguing the point, 
but for the confidence of some 
modern ecclesiastical writers. 
What can we think of one wlio 
says, “ It was not unusual to stig¬ 
matize new sects wutU the odious 
name of Manichecs, though Iknow 
7w evidence that there were any 
real remains of lliat ancient sect 
in the twelfth century.” Milner’s 
History of the C’hurch, vol. iii. p. 
380. Though this writer was by 
no means learned cnougli for the 
task lie undertook, he could not bo 
ignorant of facts related by Mos- 
beim and other common histo¬ 
rians. 

I will only add, in order to ob¬ 
viate cavilling, that I use the word 
Albigenses for the Manichean 
sects, without pretending to as¬ 
sert, that their doctrines prevailed 
more in the neighbourhood of Albi 
than elsewhere. The main posi¬ 
tion is, that a large part of the 
Languedociau heretics against 
whom the crusade was directed 
liad imbibed the Paulician opi¬ 
nions. If any one chuses rather 
to call them Catharists it will not 
be material. 
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terins, but above all, Albigenses. It is beyond a c. n ai’. 
doubt that many of these sectaries owed their j,^ 
origin to the Paulicians; the appellation of Bui- 
garians was distinctively bestowed upon them; s{,icmTY 
and, according to some writers, they acknow¬ 
ledged a primate or j^triarch resident in that 
country.* The tenets ascribed to them by all 
contemporary authorities coincide so remarkably 
with those held by the Ihmlicians, and in earlier 
times by the Manichcans, that 1 do not see how 
we can reasonably deny what is confirmed by 
separate and uncontradicted testimonies, and con¬ 
tains no intrinsic want of probability.f 


" Mill. I'aris, |>. 2o7. 

1223.) Circa dies islo>, IiutcIjci 
Alliigenses consliluouuil silti Aii- 
tlpapam in linibu.s Uulg.ironnn, 
Croatia.' ct Daliuati.v, nomine liar- 
tholoma'ura, c arc a.s.stirod 

by good aulliorities that liosniii 
was full of iManicheans and Ariau.s 
as late as tlic middle of the liftceiilli 
century. J’iiea.s Sylvius, p. -107. 
Spondanu.s, ad ana. HdO. Mo.s- 
heim. 

t There lia.s been so jirevalent a 
disposition among Englisli divines 
to vindicate not only the morals 
and sincerity, but the orthodoxy 
of these Albigenses, that I deem 
it necessary to confirm what I have 
said in tlie text by some authori¬ 
ties, especially as few readers have 
it in their power to examine this 
very ob.scure subject. I’etriis Mo- 
nathus, a Cistercian monk, who 
wrote a history of the crusades 
against the Albigenses, gives an 
account of the tenets maintamed 
by the different heretical sects. 
Many of them asserted two prin¬ 
ciples or creative beings; a good 


one for things nivisdtlc, an evil 
one for things vi.'^dile; the formei 
author of the \cw 'I’e.stameut, tlie 
latter of tlie (.)ld. Novum d'o.sta- 
mcnlum bcnigno «leo, vetus vero 
nialigno altribuebanl; ct illnd 
omninb repudiabant, prirter rjuas- 
dam auctorilalcs, ijuas de A’etcri 
Teslaim'iilo, Novo sunt inserta', 
([uas ol) Novi reverentiam 'I’esta- 
menti, recipere dignum icstima- 
banl. A vast number of siraiige 
errors arc imputed to them, most 
of wliicli aie not mentioned by 
Aianus, a moo. djs[)a.s.donato 
writer. Du Chesne, >5criptores 
JVaneorum, 1. v. p. '>.'>0. This 
Aianus do Insulis, whose treatise 
against Ijcreties, written about 
1200, was published by Alassou at 
Lyons in 1C12, has left, i think, 
conclusive evidence of the Mani- 
cbeism of the Albigenses. He 
.slates their argument upon every 
disputed point as fairly as jtossible, 
ihongli his refutation is of course 
morij at length. It uppers that 
great discrepancies of o[)iniou ex¬ 
isted among these heretics, but the 
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PAKT ir Albigensqs from Bulgaria is sufficiently 

s—^ proved, it is by no means to be concluded that all 
sof'iFTV incurred the same imputation either derived 
their faith from the same country, or had adopted 
the Manichean theory of, the Paulicians. From 
the very invectives of their enemies, and the acts 
of the inquisition, it is manifest that almost every 
shade of heterodoxy was found among these dissi¬ 
dents, till it vanished in a simple protestation 
against the wealth and tyranny of the clergy. 
Tliose who were absolutely free from any taint of 


general tenor of their doctrines is 
evidently Manichean. Ainnt Inc* 
retici temporis nostri quod duo 
sunt principia reruni, principtum 
luci.s et principium tenebraruin, iv'c. 
Tliis opinion, strange as we may 
think it, was supported by Scrip¬ 
tural texts; so insufficient is a 
mere acquaintance with the sacred 
writings to secure unlearned and 
prejudiced minds from the wildest 
perversionsuflheii ineuning! Some 
denied the reality of Christ’s Itody; 
others liis being the son of CJod; 
many tlie resurrection of the body; 
some even of a future state. 1'hey 
asserted in general tlic x\ios:Jic 
law to have [nocecdod from iiie 
devil, proving this by the crimes 
committed during its dispensation, 
and by the word.s of St. I’aul, “ the 
law entered that sin miuht abound.’^ 
They rejected infant bajilisin, but 
were divided as lo the reason ; 
some saying that infants could not 
sin, and did not need baptism; 
Olliers, that they could not be 
saved without faith, and conse¬ 
quently that it was useless. They 
held sin after baptism to be irre- 
missible. It does not appear that 


they rcjeclod eitlior of the sacra¬ 
ments. They laid great stress upon 
the imposition of hands, which 
seems to have been their distinctive 
rite. 

One circumstance, which both 
Alanus and Jloberliis Monacluis 
mention, and wliich other autho¬ 
rities confirm, is thcirdivision into 
two classes; tlie Perfect, and the 
(’redentes, or Consoluti, l>otli of 
which njipel/ation.s arc used. The 
former alistaincd from animal food, 
and from marriage, and led in every 
respect an austere life. The lat¬ 
ter were a kind of lay brethren, 
living in a secular manner. This 
distinction is thorouglily Alani- 
cliean, and leaves no doubt as to 
tlie origin of llic Albigenscs. See 
Pcausoiire. Hist, du Maniclicismc, 
t. ii. p. 7(32. and 777. This can¬ 
did writer represents the early 
Manichcans as a harmless and 
austere set of enthusiasts, exactly 
wliat tlic I’auliciuns andAlbigen- 
ses appear to have been in suc¬ 
ceeding ages. As many calumnies 
were lentcd against one as the 
other. 
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Manicheism are properly called Waldenses; a cii/\i‘. 
name perpetually confounded in later times with . 
that of Albigenses, but distinguishing a sect pro- w- 
bably of separate origin, and at least of different 
tenets. These, according to the majority of writers, \vaui.'.ises 
took their appellation^om Peter Waldo, a mer¬ 
chant of Lyons, the parent, about the year 1160, 
of a congregation of seceders from the church, 
who spread very rapidly over France and Ger¬ 
many.* According to others, the original Wal- 


I'lie coDtemporary writers 
seem unif'onniy to ie])rescntWal(]o 
as the founder of the Wulden.scs; 
and 1 am not :i\v:ire ihiit they refer 
die locality of that sect to tlie 
vallics of Ficdmont, betwfM’n 
J''xil(‘s and I'lj^nerol, (see Lo;;er's 
ma]),) which h.uo so long been 
distinguished as the native coun* 
try of the Vaudois. fn the acts 
of the inquisition, we find Wal- 
denses, sive paupercs de Lugduno, 
used as equivalent terms; and it 
can hardly be doubted, that the 
poor men of J.^ons were the dis¬ 
ciples of U aldo. Alanus, the se¬ 
cond book of whose treatise against 
heretics is an attack upon thi' 
Waldenses, expressly derives them 
from Waldo. Petrus Mouachus 
does the same. Tliese seem strong 
authorities, as it is not easy lo per¬ 
ceive what advantage they could , 
derive from misrepresentation. It 
has been however a position zea¬ 
lously maintained by some mo¬ 
dern writers of respectable name, 
that the people of the vallics had 
preserved a pure faith, for several 
ages before tlic appearance of 
Waldo. I have read what is ad¬ 
vanced on this head by J.eger, 
(Ilistoire des Eglises Vaudoises,) 
and by Aliix, (Remarks on the 

fi H 


Kcclesiastiral History of the 
('hurebe?> of Jhedmonl,) but with¬ 
out finding any sufficient proof for 
this sujiposition, whicli neverthe- 
h'.ss is not to he rejected as ah.so- 
lutcly improbable. 'Ilieir best 
argument is deduced from an an¬ 
cient poem called La Noble 
Loicon, an original manuscript of 
winch is in tlie public library of 
Cambridge. Tliis poem is alledged 
to bear dale in 1100, more than 
lialf a century before the apjicai- 
ance of Waldo. Jlut tlin lines 
that contain the date are loosely 
expressed, and may very well suit 
with any epoch before the lenni- 
nntiou of the tw’elfth century. 

Hen ha mil ct cent ans compli 
entienunent, 

Che fu scritta loro quo sen al 
derier temp. 

L'leven hundred years are now 
gone and past, 

Since thus it wa.s written; these 
times are the last. 

1 have found however a passage in 
a late work, which remarkably 
illustrates the antiquity of Alpine 
protestantism, if we may dv-pend 
on the date it assigns to the quota¬ 
tion. Mr. Planta’s lli.story of 
Swisserland, p. 03. 4to. edit, con¬ 
tains the follovvinj: note. “A c«- 

2 
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(MIA 1'. (lenses were a race of iincorrupted shepherds, who, 
1’Ain 11 vallies of the Alps, had shaken off, or jier- 

haps never learned, the system of superstition on 
sen'l l-r ' which the Catholic church depended for its ascen¬ 
dancy. I am not certain whether their existence 
can be distinctly traced beyond the preaching of 
Waldo, but it is well known tliat the proper seat 
of the Waldenses or Vaudois has long continued 
to be in certain vallies of Piedmont. These pious 
and innocent .sectaries, of whom the very monkish 
historians speak well, appear to have nearly re¬ 
sembled the modern Moravians. They had mi¬ 
nisters of their own appointment, and denied the 
lawfulness of oaths and of capital punishment. 
In other respects their opinions probably were not 
far removed from those usually called protestant. 
A simplicity of dress, and especially the use of 
wooden sandals, was affected by this people.* 


rious ]fass>agc, singularly descrijt- 
tive of tile character of llic Swiss, 
has lately been discovered in a 
MS. chronicle of the Abbey of 
Corvey, which apjiears to have 
been written about the beginning 
of the twelfth centui’y. Ileligionem 
nostrum, ot omnium Latina; eccle- 
siae Christianorum fideni, laici ex 
Suavia, Suicia, el Bavaria lmnii« 
liare voluenmt; homines seducti 
ab antiquu progenie siinphoium 
hominum, qui Alpes et viciniam 
habitant, et semper amant anlitjua. 
In Suaviam, Bavariam et Italiam 
borealein satpe intrant illorum (ex 
Suicia) niercatores, qui biblia edis- 
cunt memoriter, et ritus ecclesiic 
aversaiUur, quos credunl esse no- 
VOS. Nolunt imagines vencran, 
reliquias sanctorum aversantur, 


olera comeduiit, ran') ina.sticantcs 
carnem, alii nunqiiam. Aj)pella- 
mus eos idcirci) Manicliajo.s. Ho- 
rum qiudam ab llungaria ud eos 
convenerunl, Sec.” It is a pity 
that the quotation has been broken 
off, as It might have illustrated 
the connexion of the Bulgarians 
with these sectaries. 

'I’hc Waldenses were always 
considered as much less erroneous 
in their tenets than the Albigenses, 
or Municheans. Lrant piu'terea 
alii hserctici, sajs Robert Mona- 
chus in the passage above quoted, 
qui Waldenses dicebantur, a quo- 
dam Waldio nomine Lugdunensi. 
Hi quidem mali erant, sed compa- 
ratione ahoruin }ia;reticorum longb 
minus perversi; in inultis enim 
nobiscum conveniebant, in qui- 
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1 have already had occasion to relate the severe c ii A i’. 
persecution which nearly extenninated the Albi- ,i 
genses of Languedoc at the close of the twelfth 
century, and involved the counts of Toulouse in 
their ruin. The Catharists, a fraternity of the 
same Paulician origii^norc dispersed than the 
Albigenscs, had previously sustained a similar 
trial. Their belief w'as certainly a compound of 
strange errors with truth; but it was attended by 
cpialities of a far superior lustre to orthodoxy, by 
a sincerity, a piety, and a self-devotion, that almost 
puritied the age in which they lived.* It is always 


bii.sdaiii dis.?t'ntic‘l>ai)t. 'JIio only 
limits ho sofin.s to impute to them 
lire the deni.il of the lim'fuincss of 
oallw iind capital puiiisliment, iiiid 
tlic wearing woodtm .shoes. Jly 
this peculiant) of wooden sandals 
(sabots) they <^ol the name of Sab- 
balali or Insabbatiiti. (J)ii C uni;o.) 
William du Piiy, another lii.storian 
of the same time, makis a similar 
distinction. Krant ipudarn Ariani, 
quidani JManiehai, (iiiidam eliani 
Waldeiiscs sive Imi^^dunenses, (lui 
licet inter se dissides, omnes tamen 
in auimaniin pernieieni contra 
fidem Catholicani conspirubmit; 
et illi quidem Waldenses contra 
alios acntissime disputant. Du 
('hesne, 1. v. p. fiOn. Alami.s, in 
his second Ifook, where he trouts 
of tlie Waldenses, charges them 
yiriiieipully witli disregarding the 
authority oflhc church and preach¬ 
ing without a regular mission. It 
is evident houever from tlie acts 
of the Inquisition, that the) denied 
the existence of purgalort ; and T 
should suppose that, even at that 
time, they liad tlirown off most of 
the yiopisli syslem of doctrine, 


which IS so nearly eonnecled willi 
clerical \M'ailli and po\M‘r. Tin- 
dillenmee made in llu'se rec‘>ril'' 
between the ^^’al(U'llSe '1 .ind the 
Mamclieari seels sIkavs that the 
imputations casi upon the laller 
Wi*re iiotindiserimmatc calumnies. 
SeeLmdiorch, ]). ’it)!, and 

TIk; History of i.angnedor, by 
^ aissetU' and contains a 

v('rY good aeconnt of tlie seclaius 
ill that country; but 1 have not 
immediate acce^s to t!i<' book. I 
believe that proof will !)c found 
of the (listiiKtion Ixtuecn the 
Waldenso» aiuh Abigi'ii.ses in t. in. 
p. 44i>. Jhit I am s.ilislied that 
no one wlio has looked at the ori¬ 
ginal aiithorilie-' will dispute ihe 
yiropositioii. 'lliesi' Heiiediclin 
historian'-, represent tlie Ueuri* 
cians, an early sect of reformers, 
condemned by the eounctl ofl-om* 
bez, in 1 Ib.'i, as Manichoes. iMos- 
heim considers them as of the 
Vaudois school. They a])pe.ned 
some time bcibre ^\'aldo. 

Tlie general lestimoii) of their 
enemies io tlie jmrity of morals 
among the Laiu'-neilociaii and J.y- 
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CJJAI’. important to perceive that these high moral excel- 
I’ARTU have no necessary connexion with specu- 

lative truths; and upon this account I have been 
socim' more disposed to state explicitly the real Mani- 
cheism of the Albigenses; especially as Protestant 
writers, considering all th« enemies of Rome as 
their friends, have been apt to place the opinions 
of these sectaries in a very false light. In the 
course of time, undoubtedly, the system of their 
Paulieian teachers would have yielded, if the in¬ 
quisitors had permitted the experiment, to a more 
accurate study of the Scrijjturcs, and to the know¬ 
ledge which they would have imbibed from the 
church itself. And, in fact, we find that the pe- 


oiKtsti sectarn-s i?. almntlanlly suf¬ 
ficient. One Uepiier, who had 
lived ainon;; lliem, and Ijecaine 
afterward.s an inquisitor, does them 
justice in this respect. See Turner’s 
History of J’.ngland for several other 
proofs of this. It must be con¬ 
fessed, that the Catharists arc not 
free from the imputation of pro¬ 
miscuous licentiousness. Hut whe¬ 
ther this was a mere calumny, or 
partly founded upon truth, 1 can¬ 
not determine. Their prototypes, 
the ancient Gnostics, are said to 
have been divided into two parties, 
the austere and the relaxed; both 
condemning mamage for opposite 
reasons. Alanus, in the book above 
quoted, seems to have taken up 
seveml vulgar prejudices against 
the Cathari. He gives an etymo¬ 
logy of their name a catta; quia 
osculantur postcriora catti; in cu- 
jus specie, ut aiunt, apparcret iis 
Lucifer, p. 146. Tliis notable 
charge was brought afterwards 
against the Templars. 


A.s to the Waldcnsc.'-, iheir in¬ 
nocence i.s out of all doubt. No 
book can be written in a more 
edifying manner tlian La Noble 
lAjiyon, ofwhicli large extracts are 
given by I.eger, in his llistoirc des 
Eglises Vaudoises. Tour lines are 
quoted by Voltaire, (Hist I'liiver- 
selle, c. 69.) as a specimen of the 
Provencal language, though they 
belong rather to tlic patois of the 
vallies. But as he has not copied 
them rightly, and as they illustrate 
the subject of this note, I shall re¬ 
peat them here from Leger, p. 28. 

Que sol se troba alcun bon que 
vollia amar Dio e teiner Jeshu 
Xrist, 

Quo non vollia maudire, ni jura, 
ni mentir. 

Ni avoutrar, ni aucire, ni penre 
de I’autruy, 

Ni venjar se de li sio ennemie, 

Illi dison quel es Vaudes e degne 
de nuirir. 
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culiar tenets of Maniclieism died away after the chap. 
middle of the thirteenth century, although a spirit 

• n I PA 11 1’ II. 

ol dissent Ifom the established creed broke out in 
abundant instances during the two subsequent 
ages. 

We are in generalilcprived of explicit testimo¬ 
nies in tracing the revolutions of popular o])inion. 

Much must therefore be lei't to conjecture; but I 
am inclined to attribute a very extensive effect to 
the preaching of these heretics. They apjiear in 
various countries nearly during the same period, in 
8])ain, Lombardy, Germany, I'landers, and Eng¬ 
land, as welt as France. Thirty uiih.appy persons 
convicted ol’ denying the sacraments, are said to 
have perished at Oxford by cold and famine in the 
reignof Henry 11. In every country the new sects 
appear to have spread chielly among the lower 
people, which, while it accounts for the im])erfeet 
notice of historians, indicates a more substantial 
influence upon the moral condition of society than 
the conversion of a few nobles or ceelcsiastics.* 


It would be diflieull to >|)t‘eitV 
all tljc dispersed authorities whieli 
attest the existence of the sects de¬ 
rived from the Waldoiises and Pau- 
licians in the twelfth, thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Besides 
Moshciin, who has paid consider¬ 
able attention to the subject, 1 
woiihl meulion some articles in 
l)u(’ange, which sup])ly glcauiiiijs; 
namely, Begliardi, Bulgari, Ixillar- 
di, Pateriiii, Picardi, Pith, Populi* 
catii. 

Upon the subject of the \\ al- 
denses and .Albigenses geiieicdi), I 
h.iveliorroued someliglil from Air. 


Tuinei’s 11 ('.lory uf Kngl.ni.l, vol. 
ii. p. 377. 3(K;. This learned wri¬ 
ter has seen some books that liave 
not fall'-n into my way; and I am 
indebted to him for a knowledge 
of Alanus’s treatist', wliioh 1 liav<- 
since read. At tlic same lime, I 
must observe, tliat Mr. Turner has 
not perceived the essential distine* 
tion hetvveen tlie two leading sects. 

The name of Albigen.^es does not 
fr(?quently occur after the middle 
of the lliirteenth eoiitiuy; hiit the 
M’aldense.s, or sfM ts beariug that 
detioniinalion, were dlsper^ed over 
I’nrope. As a term of diflerent 
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CHAP. But even where men did not absolutely enlist 
p tier II banners of any new sect, they were sti- 

mulated by the temper of their age to a more zea- 
socim' lous and independent discussion of their religious 
system. A curious illustration of this is furnished 
by one of the letters of Jpnocent III. He had 
been informed by the bishop of Mentz, as he states 
to the clergy of the diocese, that no small multi¬ 
tude of laymen and women having procured a 
translation of the go.spels, epistles of St. Paul, the 
psalter, .lob, and other books of Scripture, to be 
made for them into French, meet in secret conven- 
ticle.s to hear them read, and preach to each other. 


reprolu;!) \v;is derived from the 
woi'd lhil”iuian, so vaiuhriCy or the 
l>roffssion of tiie Vaiidois, was 
sometimes applied to witchcraft. 
Thus in tlie ])roceedings of the 
C'harnbre IJrnlante at Arras, in 
H.'iO, against jtersous accused of 
.sorcery, their crime is denominated 
vauderiv. llic fullest account of 
this remarkable story is found in 
the Memoirs of Du C'lercq, first 
puldislied in the general colleclion 
of Historical Memoirs, t. ix. p. 
430. 471. It exhibits a complete 
parallel to the events that hap¬ 
pened in 1682 at Salem in New 
England. A few obscure persons 
were accused of vauderity or witch¬ 
craft. After their condemnation, 
which was founded on contbssions 
obtained by torture, and afterwards 
retracted, an epidemical contagion 
of superstitious dread was diffused 
all around. Numbers were arrest¬ 
ed, burned alive by order of a tri¬ 
bunal instituted for the detection 
of tliis offence, or detained m pri¬ 
son ; so that no person in Arras 
thought himself .safe. It was be¬ 


lieved dial many were accused for 
the sake of their possessions, wliieh 
were confiscated to the use of the 
cliurch. At length the duke of 
Burgundy interfered, and jnitastop 
to the penseentions. Tlie whole 
narrative in JJu Clercq is interest¬ 
ing, as a curiou.s document of tlie 
tyranny of bigots, and of llie faci¬ 
lity with whicii it is turned to pri¬ 
vate ends. 

To return to the VValdenses: the 
principle courseof their emigration 
is said to have been into Bohemia, 
where, in the fifteenth century, the 
name was borne by one of the se¬ 
ceding sects. By their profession 
of faith, presented to Ladi.slaus 
Poslhumus, it appears that they 
acknowledged the corporal pre¬ 
sence in the eiicharist, but rejected 
purgatory and other Jiomish doc¬ 
trines. See it in the Fasciculus 
Rerum expeteiidarum et fugienda- 
rum, a collection of treatises illus¬ 
trating the origin of the Reforma¬ 
tion, originally published at Co¬ 
logne in and reprinted at 
IvOndon in 1690. 
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avoiding the company of those who do not join ciiai’, 
in their devotion, and having been, reprimanded for 
this by some of their parish priests have withstood 
them, allcdging reasons from tlie Scriptures, why 
they should not be so forbidden. Some of them 
too deride the ignorajifie of tlieir ministers, and 
maintain that their own books teach them snore 
tlian they can learn from the pulpit, and that they 
can express it better. Although the desire of read¬ 
ing the Scriptures, Innocent proceeds, is rather 
praiseworthy than reprehensible, yet they are to 
be blamed for frequenting secret assemblies, for 
usurping the office of preaching, deriding their 
own ministers, and scorning the comj)any of such 
as do not concur in their novelties, lie presses 
the. bishop and chapter to discover the author ol 
this translation, which could not have been made 
without a knowledge of letters, and what were 
his intentions, and what degree of orthodoxy and 
respect for the holy see those who used it pos¬ 
sessed. This letter of Innocent III., however, 
considering the nature of the man, is sufficiently 
temperate and conciliatory. It seems not to have 
answered its end: for in another lettci’ he com¬ 
plains that some members of this little association 
continued refractory, and refused to obey either 
the bishop or the pope.* 

* Opera Innocent. Ill p. 4G8. used in Lorrain was liit* siiinc, 

537. A translation of the iJible does not appear. tMWz ^Yas full 
had been made by direction of of the \ audois, as we find by other 
I^eter Waldo; but whether this authorities. 
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CHAP. In the eighth and ninth centuries, when the 
PACTII ceased to be generally intelligible, 

v—there is no reason to suspect any intention in the 
soclii^^ church to deprive the laity of the Scriptures. 
Translations were freely made into the vernacular 
languages, and perhaps rc'id in churches, although 
the acts of saints were generally deemed more 
instructive. Louis the Debonair is said to have 
caused a German version of the New Testament 
to be made. Otfrid, in the same century, rendered 
the gospels, or rather abridged them, into German 
verse. This work is still extant, and is in several 
respects an object of curiosity.* In the eleventh 
or twelfth century, wc find translations of the 
Psalms, Job, Kings and the Maccabees into 
Freuch.j' But after the diffusion of heretical opi¬ 
nions, or what was much the same thing, of free 
inquiry, it became expedient to .secure the ortho¬ 
dox faith from lawless interpretation. Accordingly 
the council of Toulouse, in 1229, prohibited the 
laity from jiossessing the Scriptures; and this 
precaution was frequently repeated upon subse¬ 
quent occasions. 

The ecclesiastical history of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth centuries teems with new sectaries and 
schismatics, various in their abberations of opinion, 
but all concurring in detestation of the established 
church, They endured severe persecutions with 


Schilteri Thesaurus Antiq. 
ToiUonicorum, t. ii. 

I Mem. do TAcad. dcs IiiNerijit. 
I. .wii. j). 720. 


t Tlie appliciitian of the visions 
of the Apocalypse to the corrup¬ 
tions of Horne lias commonly been 
said to liavc been first made by the 
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a sincerity and firmness which in any cause ought chap. 
to command respect. But in geperal wc find an 
extravagant fanaticism among them; and I do not 
know how to look for any amelioration of society 
from the Franciscan seceders, who quibbled about 
the property of thing^ilipnsumed by use, or from 
'' the mystical visionaries of different appellations, 
whose moral practice was sometimes more than 
equivocal. Those who feel any curiosity about 
such subjects, which are by no means unimportant 
as they illustrate the history of the human mind, 
will find them treated very fully by Mosheira. But 
the original sources of information arc not always 
accessible in this country, and the research would 
perhaps be more fatiguing than jirofitable. 

I shall, for an opposite reason, pass lightly over Loiiards of 
the great revolution in religious opinion wrought 
in England by Wicliffe, which will generally be 
familiar to the reader from our common historians. 

Nor am I concerned to treat of theological inqui¬ 
ries, or to write a history of the church. Consi¬ 
dered in its effect upon manners, the sole point 
which these pages have in view, the preaching of 
this new sect certainly produced an extensive re¬ 
formation. But their virtues were by no means 
free frem some unsocial qualities, in which, as well 
as in their superior attributes, the Lollards bear a 


Franciscan seceders. But it may 
be traced higlfor,and is remarkably 
pointed out by Dante. 

Di voi pa.stor s’ accorse ’I \’aa- 
gelista. 


Quaiido colei, clii siede .sovia 1’ 
acqiie, 

Futtaneggfar co’ regi a Uii fii 
vi.sla. 

inferno, Cant. xu. 
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ciiAi*. very close resemblance to the Puritans of Eliza- 
PAirr u •■eign; amorosenesstliatproscribedallclicer- 

ful amusements, an uncharitable malignity that 
soriFVy distinction in condemning the established 

clergy, and a narrow prejudice that applied the 
rules of the Jewish law,*^\ modern institutions.* 
Some of their principles were far more dangerous 
to the good order of society, and cannot justly be 
ascribed to the Puritans, though they grew after¬ 
wards out of the same soil. Such was the notion, 
which is imputed also to the Albigenses, that civil 
magistrates lose their right to govern by com¬ 
mitting sin, or, as it was quaintly expressed in the 
seventeenth century, that dominion is founded in 
grace. These extravagances however do not be¬ 
long to the learned and politic Wicliffe, however 
they might be adopted by some of his enthusiastic 
disciples, j' Fostered by the general ill-will towards 
the church, his principles made vast progress in 
England, and, unlike those of earlier sectaries. 


^ AValsingham, p. 23n. Lewis s 
Life of Pcarot’k, p. 65. Lisljop 
Peacock’s answer to the Lollard-s 
of liis time contains passages well 
wortliy of IJooker, both for weight 
of mutter and dignity of style, set¬ 
ting furih the necessity and im- 
portunce of “ the moral law of 
kijide, or moral philosophie,” in 
oppo.sition to those who derive all 
morality from revelation. 

Tliis great man fell afterwards 
under tlie displeasure of the church 
for proposition.s, not indeed here¬ 
tical, but repugnant to her scheme 
of spiritual jh»wer. lie asserted, 
indirectly, llic right of private 


judgement, and wrote on theolo¬ 
gical subjects in Lnglish, which 
gave much offence. In fact, Pea¬ 
cock seems to have liopcd that his 
acute reasoning would convince 
the people, without requiring an 
implicit fiuth. Put lie greatly mis¬ 
understood the prirteiple of an 
infallible church. Lewis’s Life of 
Peacock does ju.stice to liis cha¬ 
racter, which, 1 need not say, is 
unfairly represented by sucli his¬ 
torians as Collier, and such anti¬ 
quaries as Tliomas Ilcarne. 

f Lewis’s Life of Wicliffe, p. 
115. Leufant, Hist, du Concile 
dc Constance, t. i. p. 213. 
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were embraced by men of rank and civil influence, v iiAr. 
Notwithstanding the check they sustained by the 
sanguinary law of Henry IV. it is highly probable 
that multitudes secretly cherished them down to 
the aera of the Reformation. 

From Enu-land the snirit of religious innovation iiussiits of 

” 1 ■ tT, ■ , 1,1 nolicmui. 

A'as propagated into bohemia; for though John 
‘luss was very far from embracing all the doctrinal 
system of Wiclifle, it is manifest that his zeal had 
been quickened by the writings of that reformer'.* 

Inferior to the Englishman in ability, bute.vciting 
greater attention by his constancy and sufferings, 
as well as by the memorable war which his ashes 
kindled, the Bohemian martyr was even more emi¬ 
nently the jirccursor of the Reformation. But 
still regarding these dissensions merely in a tem¬ 
poral light, I cannot assign any beneficial effect to 
the schism of the Hussites, at least in its imme¬ 
diate results, and in the country where it appeared. 

Though some degree of sympathy with their cause 
is inspired by resentment at the ill faith of their 
adversaries, and by the associations of civil and 
religious liberty, we cannot estimate the Taborites 
and other sectaries of that description but as fero- 


* Huss docs not appear to have 
rejected any of the peculiar tenets 
of popery. Lenfant, p. 414. IJc 
embraced, like VViclille, the ])re- 
destinarian system of Augustin, 
without pausing at any of those 
inferences, apparently detlucible 
from it, which, m llie heads of en¬ 
thusiasts, may produce sucli ex¬ 


tensive mischief. These wore 
maintained by Huss, (id. p. 32H.) 
tliongh not perhaps so crndt^iy as 
by l.,uther. Every thing relative 
to the lilsiory and doctrine of lJuss 
and his followers will bo foinifl 
in I.enfanl's three works, on the 
councils of j’isa, I'onstanef*, and 
llaslc. 
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CHAP, cious and desperate fanatics.* Perhaps beyond 

the confines of Bohemia more substantial sfood 
PART Hi ' ^ 

may have been produced by the influence of its 
socim^ reformation, and a better tone of morals inspired 
into Germany. But I must again repeat that upon 
this obscure and ambiguoij.^ (Subject I assert nothing 
definitely, and little with confidence. The ten¬ 
dencies of religious dissent in the four ages before 
the Reformation appear to have generally con¬ 
duced towards the moral improvement of man¬ 
kind ; and facts of this nature occupy a far greater 
space in a philosophical view of society during 
that period, than we might at first imagine; but 
every one who is disposed to prosecute this inquiry 
will assign their character according to the result 
of his own investigations. 

Institution, But the licst scliool of moral discipline which 
of chivalry, middle agcs afforded was the institution of 
chivalry. There is something perhaps to allow for 
the partiality of modern writers upon this in¬ 
teresting subject; yet our most sceptical criticism 
must assign a decisive influence to this great 
source of human improvement. The more deeply 
it is considered, the more we shall become sensible 
of its importance. 

There are, if I may so say, three powerful 
spirits, which have from time to time moved over 
the face of the waters, and given a predominant 
impulse to the moral sentiments and energies of 


* Lcnfant, Hist, de la Guerre Basle. Sclimidt, Hist, des Alle- 
des IJussites et du Concile de mand.^, t. v. 
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mankind. The.se arc the spirits of liberty, of reli- chap. 
gion, and of honour. It was the principal biisi- 
ness of chivalry to animate and cherish the last of 
these three. And whatever high magnanimous 
energy the love of liberty or religious zeal has 
ever imparted, was gflpalled by the exquisite 
'sense of honour which this institution preserved. 

It appears probable, that the custom of receiv- itsoiigin. 
ing arms at the age of manhood with some so¬ 
lemnity was of immemorial antiquity among the 
nations that overthrew the Roman empire. For it 
is mentioned by Tacitus to have prevailed among 
their German ancestors; and his expressions might 
have been used with no great variation to describe 
the actual ceremonies of knighthood.* There 
was even in that remote age a sort of public trial 
as to the fitness of the candidate, which, thougli 
perhaps confined to his bodily strength and acti¬ 
vity, might be the germ of that refined investiga¬ 
tion which was thought necessary in tlie perfect 
stage of chivalry. Proofs, though rare and inci¬ 
dental, might be adduced to shew, that in the 
time of Cl^^magne, and even earlier, the sons 
of monarchs at least did not assume manly arms 
without a regular investiture. And in the eleventh 
century, it is evident that this was a general 
practice-t 


* Nihil neque public® neqiie 
privat® rei nisi urniati aguiil.. Sod 
arma sumerc lu.ri ante cuKpfam 
moris, quum civi'as sullecturum 
probaverit. Turn in ipso coucilio, 
vel principum fibquis, \cl pater, 


vel propinquus sculo franieuqiie ju- 
vcnein oniant;-hac apud eos toga, 
luc jtrimusjuvenla'lionos; aiuehoc 
doinus jiars videnlur, itiox reipub* 
licA'. I)e Moribus Gernian. c. 13. 
t William of Malmsbury says 
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C IIA I'. This ceremony, however, would ^perhaps of itself 

have done little towards forml'iig that intrinsic 

PART II • ^ 

v-^v^ principle which characterized t'ue genuine chivalry. 

suciBFY reign of Charlemagne we find a military 

distinction, that appears, in fact as well as in name, 
to have given birth to that institution. Certain 
feudal tenants, and .1 suppose also alodial proprie¬ 
tors, were bound to serve on horseback, equipped 
with the coat,of mail. These were called Cabal- 
larii, from which the word chevaliers is an obvious 
corruption.^ But he who fought on horseback, 
and had been invested with peculiar arms in a so¬ 
lemn manner, wanted nothing more to render him 
a knight. Chivalry therefore may, in a general 
sense, be referred to the age of Charlemagne. We 
may however go farther, and observe that these 
distinctive advantages above ordinary combatants 
were jirobably the sources of that remarkable va¬ 
lour and that keen thirst for glory, which became 
the essential attributes of a knightly character. 
For confidence in our skill and strength is the usual 
foundation of courage; it is by feeling ourselves 
able to surmount common dangers, th'mo'e become 
adventurous enough to encounter those of a more 
extraordinary nature, and to which more glory is 
attached. The reputation of superior personal 


that Alfred conferred knighthood 
on Athclstan, donatum chlamydc 
coccinefi, gemmaio balteo, ense 
.Saxonico cum vagina aureti. 1. ii. 
c. 6. St. Palaye (Memoires sur la 
Chevalcrie, p. 2.) mentions other 
instances; which may also be 
found in Du Cange’s Glossary, v. 


Arma, and in his 22d dissertation 
on Joinville. 

* Coraites et vassalli nostri qui 
beneficia habere noscuntur, et ca- 
bullarii omnes ad placitum nos¬ 
trum veniant bene preparati. Ca- 
pitularia, A.D. 807. in Baluze, t. i. 
p. 460. 
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ess, so difficult to be attained in the course of c ii a p. 
n warfare, and so liable to erroneous repre- j, jj 
ns, was always within the reach of the s.* 
';night, and was founded on claims, which 
rcasured with much accuracy. Such is 
nation and^nutual dependence in a 
% that every man must be content to 
..y with his comrades, his general or 
But the soul of chivalry was indivi- 
du i Honour, coveted in so entire and absolute'a 
perfection, that it must not be shared with an array 
or a nation. Most of the virtues it inspired were 
what wc may call independent, as opposed to those 
which are founded upon social relations. The 
knights-errant of romance perform their best ex¬ 
ploits from the love of renown, or from a sort of 
abstract sense of justice, rather than from any soli¬ 
citude to promote the happiness of mankind. If 
these springs of action arc less generally beneficial, 
they are, however, more connected with elevation 
of character than the systematic prudence of men 
accustomed to social life. This solitary and inde¬ 
pendent spirit of chivalry, dwelling,.as it were, 
upon a rock, and disdaining injustice or falsehood 
from a consciousness of internal dignity, without 
any calculation of their consequences, is not unlike 
what we sometimes read of Arabian chiefs or the 
North-American Indians.* These nations, so 


* We must take for this the 
more favourable representations of 
the Indian nations. A deteriora¬ 
ting intercourse will> Europeans or 

VOL. ni. 


a race of European extraction has 
tended to efface those virtues, 
which possibly were rather exagge¬ 
rated by earlier writers. 
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CHAP, widely remote from each other, seem to partake 
PAiw II moral epergy, which among European na- 

tions, far remote from both of them, was excited 
socHrY spirit of chivalry. But the most beautiful 

picture that was ever pourtrayed of this character 
is the Achilles of Homefc- the representative of 
chivalry in its most general form, with all its sin¬ 
cerity and unyielding rectitude, all its courtesies 
and munificence. Calmly indifferent to the cause 
iri which he is engaged, and contemplating with a 
serious and unshaken look the premature death 
that awaits him, his heart only beats for glory and 
friendship. To this sublime character, bating that 
imaginary completion, by which the creations of 
the poet, like those of the sulptor, transcend all 
single works of nature, there were probably many 
parallels in the ages of chivalry; especially before 
a set education and tHe refinements of society had 
altered a little the natural unadulterated warrior 
of a ruder period. One illustrious example from 
this earlier age is the Cid Ruy Diaz, whose his¬ 
tory has fortunately been preserved much at 
length in several chronicles of ancient date, and 
in one valuable poem; and though I will not say 
that the Spanish hero is altogether a counterpart 
of Achilles in gracefulness and urbanity, yet was 
he inferior to none that ever lived in frankness. 


honour and magnanimity* 


* Since this passage was writ- Achilles and Richard Coeur de 
ten, r have found a parallel drawn Lion; the superior justness of 
by Mr. SharonTurner, in his v.alu- which I readily acknowledge. The 
able History of England, between real hero does not indeed excite so 
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In the first state of chivalry, it was closely con- chap. 
nected with the military service pf fiefs. TheCa- jj 
ballarii in the Capitularies, the Milites of the ele- 
venth and twelfth centuries, were land-holders who 
followed their lord or sovereign into the field. A , 
certain value of lant' was termed in England a nexioii witli 
knight’s fee, or, in Normandy, feudum loricrn, fief vice, 
de haubert, from the coat of mail which it entitled 
and required the tenant to wear; a military tenure 
was said to be by service in chivalry. To serve*as 
knights, mounted and equipped, was the common 
duty of vassals; it implied no personal merit, it 
gave of itself a claim to no civil privileges. But 
this knight-service founded upon a feudal obliga¬ 
tion is to be carefully distinguished from that su¬ 
perior chivalry, in which all was independent and 
voluntary. The latter, in fact, could hardly flourish 
in its full perfection till the military service of feu- 


much iiilcrtist in me a.s life poeti¬ 
cal ; bill the marks of resemblance 
are very striking, whether we con- 
si(l(*r (heir passions, their talents, 
their virtues, their vices, or the 
waste of ihoir heroism. 

The two principal jiersons in tlic 
Jliad, if I may digress into the ob¬ 
servation, appear to me/epresen*- 
tatives of the heroic character in 
its two leading varieties; of the 
energy which has its sole principle 
of action within itself, ana of that 
which borrows its impulse from 
extenial relations; of the spirit of 
honour, in short, and of patriotism. 
As every sc-ntiment of Achilles is 
independent and self-supported; 
so tlioseof Hector all bear reference 
to his kindred and his country. The 
ardour of the one mieiht have been 


evtuigiiished for want of nourish¬ 
ment in Tliossaly; but that of tlie 
oUier might, we fancy, have never 
been kindled but lor the dangers of 
Troy, i’eace could have brouglit 
no delight to the one but from the 
memory of war; war hud no alle¬ 
viation to the other but from the 
images of peace. Compare, for 
example, the two speeches, begin¬ 
ning 11. z. 441. and 11. n. 49.; or 
rather, compare the two characters 
throughout the Iliad. So wonder¬ 
fully were those two great springs 
of human sympathy, variously in¬ 
teresting according to the diversity 
of our tempers, first touchc‘d by 
that ancient patriarch, 

a quo, ceu fonte perenni, 
Vatum Picriis ora rigantur aijuis. 
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ciiAi’. dal tenure began to decline; namely, in the thir- 
PAM n century. _ The origin of this personal chi- 

valry I should incline to refer to the ancient usage 
of voluntary commendation, which I have men- 
tioned in a former chapter. Men commended 
iiexion themselves, that is, did honj{i,ge and professed at- 

broken. taclimeiit to a prince or lord; generally indeed for 

protection or the hope of reward, but sometimes 
probably for the sake of distinguishing themselves 
in his quarrels. When they received pay, which 
must have been the usual case, they were literally 
his soldiers, or stipendiary troops. Those who 
could afford to exert their valour without reeom- 
pense were like the knights of whom we read in 
romanee, who served a foreign master through 
love, or thirst of glory, or gratitude. The extreme 
poverty of the lower nobility, arising from the sub¬ 
division of fiefs, and the politie generosity of rich 
lords, made this connexion as strong as that of ter¬ 
ritorial dependence. A younger brother, leaving 
the paternal estate, in which he took a slender 
share, might look to wealth and dignity in the ser¬ 
vice of a powerful count. Knighthood, which he 
could not claim as his legal right, became the ob¬ 
ject of his chief ambition. It raised him in the 
scale of society, equalling him in dress, in arms, 
and in title, to the rich landholders. As it was 
due to his merit, it did much more than equal him 
to those who had no pretensions but from wealth: 
and the territorial knights became by degrees 
ashamed of assuming the title till they could chal¬ 
lenge it by real desert. 
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This class of noble and gallant cavaliers, serv- chap. 
ing commonly for pay, but on the most honour- 
able footing, became far more numerous through 
the crusades; a great epoch in the history of Eu- sytHTV 
ropean society. In these wars, as all feudal ser- pu^ctofiiie 
vice was out of the auestion, it was necessary for <"> 

• . chivalry. 

the richer barons to take into their pay as many 
knights as they could afford to maintain: specu¬ 
lating, so far as such motives operated, on an 
influence with the leaders of the expedition, and 
on a share of plunder, proportioned to the number 
of their followers. During the period of the cru¬ 
sades, we find the institution of chivalry acquire 
its full vigour as an order of personal nobility; 
and its original connexion with feudal tenure, ii’ 
not altogether effaced, became in a great measure 
forgotten in the splendour and dignity of the new 
form which it wore. 

The crusades, however, changed in more than ciiivairy^ 
one respect the character of chivalry. Before that Wltlt IL‘lj- 
epoch it appears to have had no particular refe- 
rence to religion. Ingulfus indeed tells us that 
the Anglo-Saxons preceded the ceremony of in¬ 
vestiture by a confession of their sins, and other 
pious rites, and they, received the order at the 
hands of a priest, instead of a knight. But this 
was derided by the Normans as effeminacy, and 
seems to have proceeded from the extreme devo¬ 
tion of the English before the conquest.* We can 
hardly perceive indeed why the assumption of 

* Ingulfus in Gale xv Scrip- bishop Lanfranc, which looks as if 
tores, t. i. p. 70. William Rufus, the ceremony was not absolutely 
however, was knighted by .4rch- repugnant to the Norman practice. 
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CHAP, arms to be used in butchering mankind should be 
PAHT Ti ® religious ceremony. The clergy, to 

N-N-w/ do them justice, constantly opposed the private 
sotTr’y^ wars in which the courage of those ages wasted 
itself; and all bloodshed was subject in strictness 
to a canonical penance. ^Ijlut the purposes for 
which men bore arms in a crusade so sanctified 
their use, that chivalry acquired the character as 
much of a religious as a military institution. For 
many centuries, the recovery of the Holy Land 
was constantly at the heart of a brave and super¬ 
stitious nobility; and every knight was supposed 
at his creation to pledge himself, as occasion 
should arise, to that cause. Meanwhile, the de¬ 
fence of God’s law against infidels was his primary 
and standing duty. A knight, whenever present 
at mass, held the point of his sword before him 
while the Gospel was read, to signify his readiness 
to support it. Writers of the middle ages com¬ 
pare the knightly to the priestly character in an 
elaborate parallel, and the investiture of the one 
was supposed analogous to the ordination of the 
other. The ceremonies upon this occasion were 
almost wholly religious. The candidate passed 
nights in prayer among priests in a church; he 
received the sacraments; he entered into a bath, 
and was clad with a white robe, in allusion to the 
presumed purification of his life; his sword was 
solemnly blessed; every thing in short was con¬ 
trived to identify his new condition with the 
defence of religion, or at least of the church.* 


Du Ciiuge. V, Miles fuid 22d DisiMTlatJoii on Joinviliu, St. Pa- 
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To this strong tincture of religion which en- ciiat. 
tered into the composition of chivalry from the 
twelfth century was added another ingredient 
equally distinguishing. A great respect for the soi'in-v 
female sex had always been a remarkable charac- | 
teristic of the Northern nations. The German 
women were high spirited and virtuous; qualities, 
which might be causes or consequences of the 
veneration with which they were regarded. I am 
not sure that we could trace very minutely the 
condition of women for the period between the 
subversion of the "Roman empire and the first 
crusade; but a})parently man did not grossly 
abuse his superiority; and in point of civil rights, 
and even as to the inheritance of property, the 
two sexes were placed perhaps as nearly on a 
level as the nature of such warlike societies would 
admit. There seems, however, to have been more 
roughness in the social intercourse between the 
sexes than we find in later periods. The spirit 
of gallantry, which became so animating a prin¬ 
ciple of chivalry, must be ascribed to the progres¬ 
sive refinement of society during the twelfth and 
two succeeding centuries. In a rude state of man¬ 
ners, as among the lower people in all ages, woman 
has not full scope to display those fascinating 
graces, by which nature has designed to counter¬ 
balance the strength and energy of mankind. 

laye, M^m. sur la Chevalerio, part I’Ordene de Clicvnlerie, a lonp inc- 
ii. A curious original illustration tncal roniance published in llar- 
of this, as well as of other chival- bazau’s rabliaux, t. i. p. .VJ. (edit, 
rous principles, will be found in I BOH.) 
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C»AP. Even where those jealous customs that degrade 
alike the two sexes have not prevailed, her lot is 

I'ARl 11. . , ‘ 

domestic seclusion; nor is she fit to share in the 

sociBn^ boisterous pastimes of drunken merriment to which 
the intercourse of an unpolished people is confined. 
But as a taste for the more elegant enjoyments of 
wealth arises, a taste which it is always her policy 
and her delight to nourish, she obtains an ascen¬ 
dancy at first in the lighter hour, and from thence 
in .the serious occupations of life. She chases, or 
brings into subjection the god of wine, a victory 
which might seem more ignoble, were it less 
difficult, and calls in the aid of divinities more 
propitious to her ambition. The love of becoming 
ornament is not perhaps to be regarded in the light 
of vanity; it is rather an instinct which woman 
has received from nature to give effect to those 
charms that are her defence; and when commerce 
began to minister raore.effectually to the wants of 
luxury, the rich furs of the North, the gay silks of 
Asia, the wrought gold of domestic manufacture, 
illumined the halls of chivalry, and cast, as if by 
the spell of enchantment, that ineffable grace 
over beauty which the choice and arrangement of 
dress is calculated to bestow. Courtesy had 
always been the proper attribute of knighthood; 
protection of the weak its legitimate duty; but 
these were heightened to a pitch of enthusiasm 
when woman became their object. There was 
little jealousy shewn in the treatment of that sex, 
at least in France, the fountain of chivalry; they 
were present at festivals, at tournaments, and sat 
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promiscuously in the halls of their castles. The chai'. 
romance of Perceforest (and romances have al- 
ways been deemed good witnesses as to manners) 
tells of a feast where eight liundrcd knights had 
each of them a lady eating off his plate.* For 
to eat off the same jilate was an usual mark of 
gallantry or friendship. 

Next therefore, or even equal to devotion, 
stood gallantry among the principles of knight¬ 
hood. But all comparison between the two was 
saved by blending them together. The love of 
God and the ladies was enjoined as a single duty. 

He who was faithful and true to his mistress was 
held sure of salvation in the theology of castles 
though not of cloisters.f Froissart announces 
that he had undertaken a collection of amorous 
poetry with the help of God and of love; and 
Boccacc returns thanks to each for their assistance 
in the Decameron. The laws sometimes united 
in this general homage to the fair. Wc will, says 
James II. of Aragon, that every man, whether 
knight or no, who shall be in company with a 
lady, pass safe and unmolested, unless he be guilty 
of murder.j: Louis II. duke of Bourbon, insti- 

* Y eut Imit cens chevalinrs 438. St. PalAye, t. i. j) 41. J 
Si^-aut a table; ct si n'y euslcelui quote St. Palaye’s Memoirs from 
qui n’eust unedaine ouunepucclle • the first edition in 17.59, which is 
a son ecuelle. In Lancelot du Lac, not the best, 
a lady who was troubled with a + Statuimus, quod omnis homo, 
jealous husband, complains that it sive miles sivc alius, (jui ivc'iilcuni 
was a long time since a knight had domiiia generosa, siilvu.s. Ml atquc 
eat her plate. Lc Grand, t. i. securus, nisi fuent homicidu. Do 
p. Marca, Marca fJispanica, p. 1428. 

Le Gnind, Fabliaux, t. iii. p. 
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CHAP, tutiug the order of the Golden Shield, enjoins his 
PAM'II honour above all the ladies, and not to 

wpermit any one to slander them, “ because from 
socIeyy^ them after God comes all the honour that men 
can acquire.”* 

The gallantry of those asres, •which was very 
often adulterous, had certainly no right to profane 
the name of religion; but its union with valour 
was at least more natural, and became so intimate, 
that the same word has served to express both 
qualities. In the French and English wars espe¬ 
cially, the knights of each country brought to that 
serious conflict the spirit of romantic attachment 
which had been cherished in the hours of peace. 
They fought at Poitiers or Verneuil as they had 
fought at tournaments, bearing over their armour 
scarves and devices, as the livery of their mis¬ 
tresses, and asserting the paramount beauty of her 
they served, in vaunting challenges towards the 
enemy. Thus in the middle of a keen skirmish at 
Cherbourg, the squadrons remained motionless, 
while one knight challenged to a single combat 
the most amorous of the adversaries. Such a de¬ 


fiance was soon accepted; and the battle only 
recommenced, when one of the champions had 
lost his life for his love.f In the first campaign of 
Edward’s war, some young English knights wore 
a covering over one eye, vowing, for the sake of 
their ladies, never to see with both, till they should 


* Le Grand, 1. i. p, 120. St. f St. Pahiyc, p. 222. 
Palayc, t. i. p. I."!. i:!4. 221. Fa- 
bliaux, Koinanccs; &c. passim. 
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have signalized their prowess in the field.* These ciiad. 
extravagancies of chivalry are so common that 
they form part of its general character, and prove 
how far a course of action which dcjjcnds upon 
the impulses of sentiment may come to deviate 
from common sense.^ 

It cannot be presumed that this enthusiastic 
veneration, this devotedness in life and death, 
were wasted upon ungrateful natures. The god¬ 
desses of that idolatry knew too well the value? of 
their worshippers. There has seldom been such 
adamant about the female heart, as can resist the 
highest renown for valour and courtesy, united 
with the steadiest fidelity. “ lie loved, (says 
Froissart of Eustace d’Aubcrthicourt,) and after- • 
wards married Lady Isabel, daughter of the count 
of .Juliers. This lady too loved Lord Eustace for 
the great exploits in arms which she heard told of 
him, and she sent him horses and loving letters, 
which made the said Lord Eustace more bold than 
before, and he wrought such feats of chivalry, 
that all in his company were gainers.” !’ It were 
to be wished that the sympathy of love and valour 
had always been as honourable. But the morals 
of chivalry, we cannot deny, were not pure. In 
the amusing fictions which seem to have been the 
only popular reading of the middle ages, there 
reigns a licentious spirit, not of that slighter kind, 
which is usual in such compositions, but indi¬ 
cating a general dissoluteness in the intercourse of 

" Froibstivt, p. 33. 


-f Si. 1‘alayf, p. 203. 
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CHAP, the sexes. This has often been noticed of Boc- 
PAOTII early Italian novelists; but it 

equally characterized the tales and romances of 
socmiT France, whether metrical or in prose, and in all 
the poetry of the Troubadours.* The violation of 
marriage-vows passes in them for an incontestable 
privilege of the brave and the fair; and an accom¬ 
plished knight seems to have enjoyed as un¬ 
doubted prerogatives, by general consent of opi¬ 
nion, as were claimed by the brilliant courtiers of 
Louis XV. 

But neither that emulous valour which chivalry 
excited, nor the religion and gallantry which were 
its animating principles, alloyed as the latter were 
by the corruption of those ages, could have ren¬ 
dered its institution materially conducive to the 
moral improvement of society. There were, how¬ 
ever, excellencies of a very high class which it 
equally encouraged. In the books professedly 
written to lay down the duties of knighthood, 
they appear to spread over the whole compass of 
human obligations. But these, like other books 
of morality, strain their schemes of perfection far 
beyond the actual piactice of mankind. A juster 
estimate of chivalrous manners is to be deduced 
from romances. Yet in these, as in all similar 
fictions, there must be a few ideal touches beyond 
the simple truth of character; and the picture can 


* The romances will speak for Troubadours, passim; and from 
themselves; and the character of Sismondi, Ijtterature du Midi, t. 
the Provenijal morality may be i. p. 179. &c. See loo St. Palayc, 
collected from Millot, Hist, dcs t. !i. p. 62. and 68. 
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only be interesting, when it ceases to present c ir a i’. 
images of mediocrity or striking impcrl'ection. 

But they referred their models of fictitious heroism 
to the existing standard of moral approbation ; a 
rule, which, if it generally falls short of what rea¬ 
son and religion prescribe, is always beyond the 
average tenor of human conduct. From these 
and from history itself, we may infer the tendency 
of chivalry to elevate and purify the moral feel¬ 
ings. Three virtues may particularly be noticed, virtues 
as essential, in the estimation of mankind, to the soS tt 
character of a knight; loyalty, courtesy, and mu- 
nificence. 

The first of these, in its original sense, may be u»y.>ity. 
defined, fidelity to engagements; whether actual 
promises, or such tacit obligations as bound a 
vassal to his lord, and a subject to his prince. It 
was applied also, and in the utmost strictness, to 
the fidelity of a lover towards the lady he served. 

Breach of faith, and especially of an express pro¬ 
mise, was held a disgrace that no valour could 
redeem. False, perjured, disloyal, recreant, were 
the epithets M'hich he must be compelled to en¬ 
dure, who had swerved from a plighted engage¬ 
ment, even towards an enemy. This is one of 
the most striking changes produced by chivalry. 
Treachery, the usual vice of savage, as well as 
corrupt nations, became infamous during the 
vigour of that discipline. As personal rather than 
national feelings' actuated its heroes, they never 
felt that hatred, much less that fear of their ene¬ 
mies, which blind men to the heinousness of ill 
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CHAP, faith. Ill the wars of Edward III., originating 
PART ]i *** animosity, the spirit of honourable, as 

v.-v^ well as courteous behaviour towards the foe seems 
soci'fi'Y arrived at its highest point. Though 

avarice may have been the primary motive of ran¬ 
soming prisoners, instead ,of putting them to 
death, their permission to return home on the 
word of honour, in order to procure the stipulated 
sum, an indulgence never refused, could only be 
foftnded on experienced confidence in the princi¬ 
ples of chivalry.* 

couriesy. A knight was unfit to remain a member of the 
order, if he violated his faith; he was ill ac¬ 
quainted with its duties, if he proved wanting in 
courtesy. This word expressed the most highly 
refined good-breeding, founded less upon a know¬ 
ledge of ceremonious politeness, though this was 
not to be omitted,'than on the spontaneous mo¬ 
desty, self-denial, and respect for others, which 
ought to spring from his heart. Besides the grace 
which this beautiful virtue threw over the habits 
of social life, it softened down the natural rough¬ 
ness of war, and gradually introdueed that indul¬ 
gent treatment of prisoners which was almost 
unknown to antiquity. Instances of this kind are 
continual in the later period of the middle ages. 
An Italian writer blames the soldier who wounded 
Eccelin, the famous tyrant of Padua, after he 
was taken. He deserved; says he, no praise, but 
rather the greatest infamy for his baseness; since 


St. Palaye, part ii. 
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it is as vile an act to wound a prisoner, whether chap. 
noble or otherwise, as to strike a dead body.* 
Considering the crimes of Eccelin, this sentiment 
is a remarkable proof of generosity. The beha- 
viour of Edward III. to Eustace de Ribaumont, 
after the capture of jCalais, and that, still more 
exquisitely beautiful, of the Black Prince to his 
royal prisoner at Poitiers, are such eminent in¬ 
stances of chivalrous virtue, that I omit to repeat 
them only because they arc so well known. 

Tliose great princes too might be imagined to 
have soared far above the ordinary track of man¬ 
kind. But in truth, the knights who surrounded 
them, and imitated their excellencies, were only 
inferior in opportunities of displaying the same 
virtue. After the battle of Poitiers, “ the Eng¬ 
lish and Gascon knights,” says Froissart, “ having 
entertained their prisoners, went home each of 
them with the knights or squires he had taken, 
whom he then questioned upon their honour, 
what ransom they could pay without inconve¬ 
nience, and easily gave them credit; and it was 
common for men to say, that they would not 
straighten any knight or squire, so that he should 
not live well, and keep up his houour.”f Libera- 
lity indeed, and disdain of money, might be 

* Non laudom meruit, sed sum- t I'roissarl, I. i. c. 161. He 
itiie potius opprobrium vilitatis; remarks in anotlier ])lace, tliat all 
nam idem facinus est putandum English and I 'rencli!;eiitlemen treat 
captum nohdom vel ignobilem of- their prisoners well; not so the 
fenderc, vel ferirc, rjuain gladio (hnanans, who put them in letters, 
c-.edere cadaver. Uolandinus, in in oi-der to extort more money, c. 

Script, Ker. Ilal. t. viii. p. 351. 130. 
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CHAP, reckoned, as I have said, among the essential 
PAKTii of chivalry. All the romances inculcate 

the duty of scattering their wealth with profu- 
soaiw especially towards minstrels, pilgrims, and 
the poorer members of their own order. The last, 
who were pretty numerous, had a constant right 
to succour from the opulent; the castle of every 
lord, who respected the ties of knighthood, was 
open with more than usual hospitality to the 
traveller whose armour announced his dignity, 
though it might also conceal his poverty.* 

Justice. Valour, loyalty, courtesy, munificence, formed 
collectively the character of an accomplished 
knight, so far as was displayed in the ordinary 
tenor of his life, reflecting these virtues as an un¬ 
sullied mirror. Yet something more was required 
for the perfect idea of chivalry, and enjoined by 
its principles; an active sense of justice, an ardent 
indignation against wrong, a determination of 
courage to its best end, the prevention or redress 
of injury. It grew up as a salutary antidote in 
the midst of poisons, while scarce any law but 
that of the strongest obtained regard, and the 
rights of territorial property, which are only 
right as they conduce to general good, became 
the means of general oppression. The real con¬ 
dition of society, it has sometimes been thought. 


• St. Palaye, part iv. p. 312. 
367. &c. Le Grand, Fabliaux, t. 
i. p. 115. 107. It was the custom 
in Great Britain, (says tbe romance 
of Pcrceforest, speaking of course 
in an imaginary history,) that no¬ 


blemen and ladies placed a helmet 
on the highest point of their castles, 
as a sign that all persons of such 
rank travelling that road might 
boldly enter their houses like their 
own. St. Palaye, p. 367, 
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might suggest stories of knight-errantry, which chai’. 
were wrought up into the popular romances of ^ 
the middle ages. A baron, abusing the advantage 
of an inaccessible castle in the fastnesses of the 
Black Forest or the Alps, to pillage the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and confine travellers in his dungeon, 
though neither a giant nor a Saracen, was a mon¬ 
ster not less Ibrmidable, and could perhaps as 
little be destroyed without the aid of disinte¬ 
rested bravery. Knight-errantry indeed, as a pro¬ 
fession, cannot rationally be conceived to have 
had any existence beyond the precincts of ro¬ 
mance. Yet there seems no improbability in 
supposing, that a knight, journeying through un¬ 
civilized regions in his way to the Holy Land, or 
to the court of a foreign sovereign, might find 
himself engaged in adventures not very dissimilar 
to those which arc the theme of romance. We 
cannot indeed expect to find any historical evi¬ 
dence of such incidents. 

The characteristic virtues of chivalry bear so li.scm- 
much resemblance to those which eastern writers thivuLlus 
of the same period extol, that 1 am a little dis- 
posed to suspect Europe of having derived some 
improvement from imitation of Asia. Though the 
crusades began in abhorrence of infidels, this sen¬ 
timent wore olf in some degree before their cessa¬ 
tion; and the regular intercourse of commerce, 
sometimes of alliance, between the Christians of 
Palestine and the Saracens, must have removed 
part of the prejudice, while experience of their 
enemy’s courage and generosity in war would 

VOL. 11 r. K K 
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CHAP, with those gallant knights serve to lighten the 
PART II I'emainder. The romancers expatiate with plea- 
sure on the merits of Saladin, who actually re- 
socfi^v ^f''''cd the honour of knighthood from Hugh of 
Tabaria his prisoner. An ancient poem, entitled 
the Order of Chivalry, is fouiided upon this story, 
and contains a circumstantial account of the cere¬ 
monies, as well as duties, which the institution re¬ 
quired.* One or two other instances of a similar 
kind bear witne.?s to the veneration in which the 
name of knight was held among the eastern na¬ 
tions. And certainly, excepting that romantic 
gallantry towards women, which their customs 
would not admit, the Mohammedan chieftains 
were for the most part abundantly qualified to 
fulfil the duties of European chivalry. Their 
manners had been polished and courteous, while 
the western kingdoms were comparatively barba- 
• rous. 

Kvili pio- The principles of chivalry were not, I think, 
the spij'u of naturally productive of many evils. For it is un- 
'■iiivairy. jygj (.jjjgg those acts of oppression or di.sorder 
among the abuses of knighthood, which were 
committed in spite of its regulations, and were 
only prevented by them from becoming more ex¬ 
tensive. The licence of times so imperfectly 
civilized could not be expected to yield to insti¬ 
tutions, which, like those of religion, fell prodigi¬ 
ously short in their practical result of the refor¬ 
mation which they were designed to work. Man's 
guilt and frailty have never admitted more than a 


fabliaux de Barbasan, I. i. 
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partial corrective. But some bad consequences chap. 
may be more fairly ascribed to the very nature of 
chivalry. I have already mentioned the dissolute- '-—v-w- 
ness, which almost unavoidably resulted iVom the 
prevailing tone of gallantry. And yet we some¬ 
times find, in the ^^ritings of those times, a spirit 
of pure, but exaggerated sentiment; and the most 
fanciful refinements of passion are mingled by the 
same poets with the coarsest immorality. An 
undue thirst for military renown was another 
fault that chivalry must have nourished; and the 
love of war, sufiiciently pernicious in any .shape, 
was more founded, as I have observed, on personal 
feelings of honour, and less on public spirit, than 
in the citizens of free states. A third reproaeh 
may be made to the character of knighthood, that 
it widened the separation between the different 
classes of society, and confirmed that aristocrati- 
cal spirit of high birth, by which the large mass of 
mankind were kept in unjust degradation. Com¬ 
pare the generosity of Edward III. towards Eus¬ 
tace de Ribaumont at the siege of Calais, with 
the harshness of his conduct towards the citizens. 

This may be illustrated by a story from Joinville, 
who was himself imbued with the full spirit of 
chivalry, and felt like the best and bravest of his 
age. He is speaking of Henry count of Cham¬ 
pagne, who acquired, says he, very deservedly, the 
sirname of Liberal, and adduces the following 
proof of it. A poor knight implored of him on 
his knees one day as much money as would serve 
to marry his two daughters. One Arthault de 

K K 2 
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Nogent, a rich burgess, willing to rid the count 
of this importunity, but rather awkward, we must 
own, in the turn of his argument, said to the ])eti- 
tibner; My lord has already given away so much 
that he has nothing left. Sir Villain, replied 
Henry, turning round to him, you do not speak 
truth, in saying that 1 have nothing left to give, 
when 1 have got yourself. Here, Sir Knight, I 
give you this man and warrant your possession of 
him. Then, says Joinville, the poor knight was 
not at all confounded, but seized hold of the bur¬ 
gess fast by the collar, and told him he should not 
go till he had ransomed himself. And in the end 
he was forced to pay a ransom of five hundred 
pounds. The simple-minded writer who brings 
this evidence of the count of Champagne s libe¬ 
rality is not at all struck with the facility of a 
virtue that is exercised at the cost of others.* 

There is perhaps enough in the nature of this 
institution and its congeniality to the habits of a 
warlike generation to account for the respect in 
which it was held throughout Europe. But seve¬ 
ral collateral circumstances served to invigorate 
its spirit. Besides the powerful efliicacy with 
which the poetry and romance of the middle ages 
stimulated those susceptible minds which were 
alive to no other literature, we enumerate 
four distinct causes, tending to the promotion of 
chivalry. 

The first of these was the regular scheme of edu- 


Joinville in Collection des Wrmoires t. i. p. 4'L 
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cation, according' to which the sons of gentlemen, c ii ai>. 
from the age of seven years, were brought up in 
the castles of superior lords, where they at once 
learned the whole discipline of their future profes- 
sion, and imbibed its emulous and enthusiastic spi- inigtn. 
rit. This was an inestimable advantage to the 
poorer nobility, who could hardly otherwise have 
given their children the accomplishments of their 
station. From seven to fourteen these boys were 
called pages or varlets; at fourteen they bore the 
name of esquire. They were instructed in the 
management of arms, in the art of horsemanship, 
in exercises of strength and activity. They be¬ 
came accustomed to obedience and courteous de¬ 
meanour, serving their lord or lady in offices which 
had not yet become derogatory to honourable 
birth, and striving to please visitors, and especially 
ladies, at the ball or banquet. Thus placed in the 
centre of all that could awaken their imaginations, 
the creed of chivalrous gallantry, superstition, or 
honour, must have made indelible imj)ressions. 

Panting for the glory which neither their strength 
nor the established rules permitted them to antici¬ 
pate, the young scions of chivalry attended their 
masters to the tournament, and even to the battle, 
and rivetted with a sigh the armour they were for¬ 
bidden to wear.* 

It was the constant policy of sovereigns to cn- Emoumgo- 
courage this institution, which furnished them with pnners. 
faithful supports, and counteracted the indepen- 


Si. i'iilayc, p.ul J. 
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CHAP, dent spirit of feudal tenure. Hence they displayed 
PAM' IT ^ magnificence in festivals and tournaments, 
wwhich may be reckoned a second means of keeping 
sociOT^ up the tone of chivalrous feeling. The kings of 
France and England held solemn or plenary courts 
at the great festivals, or at otter times, where the 
name of knight was always a title to admittance; 
and the masque of chivalry, if I may use the ex¬ 
pression, was acted in pageants and ceremonies, 
fantastical enough in our ajiprehension, but well 
calculated for those heated understandings. Here 
the peacock and the pheasant, birds of high fame in 
romance, received the homage of all true knights.* 
The most singular festival of this kind was that 
celebrated by Philip duke of Burgundy, in 1453. 
In the midst of the banquet a pageant was intro¬ 
duced, representing the calamitous state of religion 
in consequence of the recent capture of Constanti¬ 
nople. This was followed by the appearance of a 
pheasant, which was laid before the duke, and .to 
which the knights present addressed their vows to 
undertake a crusade, in the following very charac¬ 
teristic preamble : I swear before God my creator 
in the first place, and the glorious Virgin his mo¬ 
ther, and next before the ladies and the pheasant.f 
Tournaments were a still more powerful incentive 
to emulation. These may be consi4ered to have 
arisen about the middle of the eleventh century; 
for though every martial people have found diver- 

* Du Cange, 5“® Dissertation f St. Palaye, t. i. p. 191. 
sur Joinville. St. Falaye, t. i. p. 

87. 118. Lc GirincI, t. i. p, 14. 
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sion in representing the image of war, yet the name c ii A r. 
of tournaments, and the laws that regulated them, 
cannot be traced any higher.* Every scenic per- 
formauce of modern times must be tame in com- 
parison of these animating combats. At a tourna¬ 
ment, the space enclosed within the lists was sur¬ 
rounded by sovereign ])rinees and their noblest 
barons, by knights of established renown, and all 
that rank and beauty had most distinguished among 
the fair. Covered with steel, and known only by 
their emblazoned shield, or by the favours of their 
mistresses, a still prouder bearing, the eoin bat ants 
rushed forward to a strife without enmity, but not 
without danger. Though their weapons were 
pointless, and sometimes only of wood, though 
they were bound by the laws ol tournaments to 
strike only upon the strong armour ol the trunk, 
or, as it was called, between the four limbs, those 
impetuous conflicts often teiTiiinated in wounds 
and death. The church uttered her excommuni¬ 
cations in vain against so wanton an e.xposuro to 
peril; but it was more easy for her to excite, than 
to restrain that martial enthusiasm. Victory in a 
tournament was little less glorious, and perhaps at 
the moment more excpiisitely felt, than in the field; 
since no battle could assemble such witnesses of 
valour. “ Honour to the sons of the brave re- 

* Godfrey (le Preuilly, .1 Trencli The (iermaus ascribe tlu ni to 
kniglit, is said by several coiitem- Henry llie Towler; bill tlii', ne- 
pofary wntfers to have invvnlrtl cording to Du ( ancro, i** '*i» 
tournaineuls; *vhiclimt!stoi'cour;>e aullionty. UissciLution sur 

be understood in a limited sense. Joinville. 
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CHAP, sounded amidst the din of martial music from the 
pact II minstrels, as the eonqueror advanced to 

receive the prize from his queen or his mistress; 
sociCT'^ while the surrounding multitude acknowledged in 
his prowess of that day an augury of triumphs that 
might in more serious contests be blended with 
those of his country.* 

If kiiMu ^^‘^“orary and substantial privileges be- 

longed to the condition of knighthood, and had of 
course a material tendency to preserve its credit. 
A knight was distinguished abroad by his crested 
helmet, his weighty armour whether ofniail or plate, 
bearing his heraldic coat, by his gilded spurs, his 
horse barded with iron, or clothed in housing of 
gold; at home, by richer silks, and more costly 
furs than M'crc permitted to squires, and by the ap¬ 
propriated colour of scarlet. He was addressed by 
titles of more respect.i' Many civil offices, by rule _ 
or usage, were confined to his order. But perhaps 
its chief privilege was to form one distinct class of 
nobility, extending itself throughout great part of 
Europe, and almost independent, as to its rights 
and dignities, of any jiarticular sovereign. Who¬ 
ever had been legitimately dubbed a knight in one 
country became, as it were, a citizen of universal 
chivalry, and might assume most of its privileges 
in any other. Nor did he require the act of a 

* Si. Palayp, }>art ii. and jiart f St. part iv. Seklen’s 

ill. au comniuicement. Du Can^e, Titles of 1 lommr, p. BOG. There 
J)ii;?t'i't. 6 and 7 : and (ilossary, v. was not, however, so mucli dis- 
I'drifoaniontuni. Le Grand, Ta- tinctioii in Tuglaiul as in J’rance. 
hluiux, t. i. p. 184. 
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sovereign to be thus distinguished. It was a fun- chap. 
damental principle that any knight might confer j, ^ 
the order; responsible only in his own reputation 
if he used lightly so high a prerogative. But as s^im! 
all the distinctions of rank might have been con¬ 
founded, if this rigjit had been without limit, it 
was an equally fundamental rule, that it could 
only be exercised in favour of geutleineu.* 


St. F’alayo, vol. i. p. 70. lias 
forgotten to make tliis distinction, 
ll IS, however, capaldc of abundant 
proof, (lunlher, in his poem called 
Ligurinus, observes of the Mila- 
iKSe republic: 

(^uoslibcl ox humili vulgo, quod 
(hillia fu'dum 

Judicut, accingi gladio conccdil 
equestri. 

Otlio of J''nsingeii expresses the 
same in prose. It is said, in the 
Establisliinents of St. Louis, tlial if 
any one not being a gtailleman on 
the father’s .side w.i< knighted, the 
king or baron in wIioh" terntorvlu* 
resides, may back oil Ins spurs on 
a dunghill, c. LIO. I’he count do 
Nepers, ]ia\ing knighted a person 
who was not noble ex parte iiatcr- 
na, was lined in ti,e king’s court, 
'i’lie king, however, (Pliiiip 111.) 
confirmed the knigiitliood. Daniel, 
Hist, de la Mihce I ranpise, p. 
Ob. I'liit proposituin (says a pas¬ 
sage quoted b) D.uiiel) contra tM»- 
initein Llandriensem, tpiod non 
poterat, nec debebat fiieere de vil- 
lano niihtem, sin^aucloritate regis. 
ibid. Slatuinuiv^ays .lames 1. of 
Aiagon, in L23-1, ut aullus faciat 
militem nisi filiuin militis. Marcu 
llispanica, p. 14'J0. Selden, Titles 
of Honour, p. 5(>2. produces other 
evidence to tlie same effect. And 
the Lniperor Sigisniund having 
conferred knighthood, during his 


stay at Varis in on a pi'rson 

inconqietent to receno it for want 
of nobility, the I’rench were indig¬ 
nant at Ins conduct, as an assump¬ 
tion of sovereignty. \ illarel, t. 
xiii. ]). oOT. We are told, how¬ 
ever, by (Jiannmie, 1. xx. c..'L that 
nobibly was not m fact rcipured 
for receiving chivalry at Naples, 
though it was in I'raiua*. 

The jirivilege of every kicglU to 
associate? (pialified ]K‘rson:j to the 
Older at his pleasure, lasted very 
long in Kraiiee; certainly <lo\vri to 
the Knglish wars oi Charles VII. 
(Mon.strelel, part ii. folio .’id.) and, 
if 1 am not mistaken, down to the 
tune of f'raiicis I. Hut in I'.ngland, 
where the s[)iril of iiidepcndenco 
di<l not ])rev.iil so nmeli aimuig the 
nobibly. it soon ccasid. Selden 
mentions < ne n tnaikabh; iiislauee 
in a writ ol the 'J')i!i ye.ir of Henry 
HI. simimouing tenaiils iii capite 
to conic and U'ceivc knightliood 
from liic king, .id veeipamdum a 
nobis anna inilitaua: and tenants 
of incsne lords to be knighted by 
whomsoever they pleased, ad re- 
eijnciidum anna di; ([uibuscunque 
volucrint. Titles of IJoiumi, p. 
7'12. But soon after (his time, it 
bceanie an e.stablished principle of 
our law that no subject can confer 
knighthood except by the king'.% au- 
ihorilv. Thus Kdwardlil. grants 
to a burgess of hj/mhu in (iuientie 
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The privileges annexed to chivalry were of pe¬ 
culiar advantage to the vavassors, or inferior gen¬ 
try, as they tended to counterbalance the influ¬ 
ence which territorial wealth threw into the scale 
of their feudal suzerains. Knighthood brought 
these two classes nearly to level; and it is 
owing perhaps in no small degree to this institu¬ 
tion, that the lower nobility saved themselves, 
notwithstanding their poverty, from being con¬ 
founded with the common people. 

Lastly, the customs of chivalry were maintained 
by their connexion with military service. After 
armies, which we may call comparatively regular, 
had superseded in a great degree the feudal 
militia, princes were anxious to bid high for the 
service of knights, the best equipped and bravest 
warriors of the time, on whose prowess the fate of 
battles was for a long period justly supposed to 
depend. War brought into relief the generous 
virtues of chivalry, and gave lustre to its distinc¬ 
tive privileges. The rank was sought with en¬ 
thusiastic emulation through heroic atchieve- 
ments, to which, rather than to mere wealth and 
station, it was considered to belong. In the wars 


(f know not whut place this is) the for burgesses to receive knighthood 

privilege of receiving that rank at at the hands of noblemen, without 

the hands of any knight, his want the prince’s permission. Vaissette, 
of noble birth notwithstanding. Hist, de Languedoc, t. iii. p. 530. 
Rymer, t. v. p. 023. it seems, lliirgesses, in tlie great commercial 
however, that a ditferent law ob- towns, were con.sidered as of a su- 

tained in some places. Twenty- perior class to the roturiers, and 

three of the chief inhabitants of possessed a kind of demi-nobility. 
Beaucaire, partly kniglits, partly Charles V. appears to have con- 
burgesses, certified in 1293, that ceded a similar indulgence to tlie 
the immemorial usage of Beau- citizens of Paris. Villaret, t. x. p. 
cairc and of Provence had been, 248. 
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of France and England, by far the most splendid chap. 
period of this institution, a promotion of knights 
followed every success, besides the innumerable v-*-/ 
cases where the same honour rewarded individual 
bravery.* It may here be mentioned, that an 
honorary distinction was made between knights 
bannerets and bachelors.f The former were the Knigiits- 
richest and best accompanied. No man could allirbldie- 
properly be a banneret, unless he possessed a cer- 
tain estate, and could bring a certain numbct' of 
lances into the field.;|; Ilis distinguishing mark 
was the square banner, carried by a squire at the 
point of his lance; while the knight bachelor had 
only the cornet or pointed pendant. When a 
banneret was created, the general cut off this 
pendant to render it square.^ But this distinc- 


■- St. Palaye, part iii. passim, 
f Hie word bacludor has been 
commonly derived IVoni has clie- 
vaHer; in opposition to banneret. 
Hut this, however plaiisilde, is un¬ 
likely to be right. Wc do not find 
any authority for the expression 
has clievalier, nor any ctpiivalenl 
in Latin, baccalanreus certainly 
not suggesting that sense; and it 
is strange that the corruption 
should obliterate every trace of the 
original term. Hachelor i.s a very 
old word, and is used in early 
French poetry for a young man, as 
bachelelte is for a girl. So also in 
Chaucer, 

“ A yonge Scpiire, 

A lover, and a lusty bai'hdor." 
t Du Cange, Dissertation 9"'® 
sur Joinvillc. The number of meu 
at arms, whom a banneret ought to 
command, was properly fifty. But 
Olivier de la Marche speaks of 


twenty-five as sufficient; and it 
appears that, in fact, kniglits-haii- 
nerel often did not bring so many. 

§ Ibid. OlivKT de la Marche 
((’ollrctiou des Meinoire'i, t. viii. 
p. 337.) gives a particular example 
of Ihi.s; and makes a di'^linction 
betwcmi llie bachelor, ri’oated a 
banneret on account of Ins estate, 
and the hereditary banneret, wlio 
look u public opportunity of re¬ 
questing the .sovereign to unfold 
his family banniT, winch he had 
before borne wound round his 
lance. The first was said rclever 
banniere; the second, entrer en 
bannierc. This difference is more 
fully explained by Daniel, llist.de 
la Milice Fran^oise, p. 110. Chan- 
dos’s banner was unfolded, not 
cut, at Navarette. Wc read .some¬ 
times of esi^uire banncTcls, that is 
of bannerets by descent, not yet 
knighted. 
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CHAP, tion, however it elevated the banneret, gave him 
PAiuMi claim to military command, except over hi.s 
own dependants or men at arms. Chandos was 
sociCTY ^ knight bachelor when he led part of the 
prince of Wales’s army into Spain. He first 
raised his banner at the battle of Navarette; and 
the narration that Froissart gives of the ceremony 
will illustrate the manners of chivalry, and the 
character of that admirable hero, the conqueror 
of Du Gucsciin and pride of English chivalry, 
whose fame with yjosterity has been a little over¬ 
shadowed by his master’s laurels.* What seems 
more extraordinary is, that mere squires had fre¬ 
quently the command over knights. Proofs of 
this arc almost continual in Froissart. But the 
vast estimation in which men held the dignity of 
knighthood led them sometimes to defer it for 
great jiart of their lives, in hope of signalizing 
their investiture by some eminent exploit. 

Drfhncof These appear to have been the chief means of 
iiuvaiiy. jyQiirisIiing the principles of chivalry among the 
nobility of Europe. But notwithstanding all en¬ 
couragement, it underwent the usual destiny of 
human institutions. St. Palaye, to whom we are 
indebted for so vivid a picture of ancient manners, 
ascribes the decline of chivalry in France to the 
j)rofusion with which the order was lavished 
under Charles VI., to the establishment of the 
companies of ordonnance by Charles VII., and 
to the extension of knightly honours to lawyers. 


’ jToissartj pari i. c. Ml. 
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and other men of civil occupation by Francis I.* 
But the real principle of decay was something 
different from these three suboVdinato circum¬ 
stances, unless so far as it may bear some relation 
to the second. It was the invention of gun¬ 
powder that eventually overthrew chivalry. From 
the time when the use of fire-arms became tolera¬ 
bly perfect, the wea])ons of former warfare lost 
their efficacy, and physical force was reduced to a 
very subordinate place in the accom])lishinenl,‘i of 
a soldier. The advantages of a disciplined infantry 
became more sensible; and the lancers, who con¬ 
tinued till almost the end of the sixteenth century 
to charge in a long line, felt the punishment of 
their presumption and indiscipline. Even in the 
wars of Edward III., the disadvantageous tactics 
of chivalry must have been perceptible; but the 
military art had not been sufficiently studied to 
overcome the prejudices of men eager for indivi¬ 
dual distinction. Tournaments became less fre¬ 
quent; and, after the fatal accident of Henry II., 
were entirely discontinued in France. Notwith¬ 
standing the convulsions of the religious wars, the 
sixteenth century was more tranquil than any that 
had preceded; and thus a large part of the no¬ 
bility passed their lives in pacific habits, and, if 
they assumed the honours of chivalry, forgot 
their natural connexion with military prowess. 
This is far more applicable to England, where. 


IX. 

i’.viir II. 


STA'I'IIOF 

SO^KTV. 


' Mem. siir la Cheviileiie, part v. 
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CHAP, except from the reign of Edward III. to that of 
PARTii Henry VI., chivalry, as a military institution, 
seems not to have found a very congenial soil.* 
soci^T To these circumstances, immediately affecting the 
military condition of nations, we must add the 
progress of reason and literature, which made 
ignorance discreditable even in a soldier, and ex¬ 
posed the follies of romance to a ridicule, which 
they were very ill calculated to endure. 

The spirit of chivalry left behind it a more 
valuable successor. The character of knight gra¬ 
dually subsided in that of gentleman; and the one 
distinguishes European society in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, as much as the other 
did in the preceding ages. A jealous sense of 
honour, less romantic, but equally elevated, a 
ceremonious gallantry and politeness, a strictness 
in devotional observances, an high pride of birth, 


* Tlie prerogative exercised by 
the kings of Kngland of compel¬ 
ling men sufficiently qualified m 
point of estate to take on them the 
honour of knighthood was incon¬ 
sistent with tlie true spirit of chi¬ 
valry. lids began, according to 
Lord Lyttleton, under Jlenry III. 
Hist, of Henry II. vol. ii. p. 23B. 
Independently of this, several 
causes tended to render England 
less under Uie influence of chival¬ 
rous principles, than France or 
Germany; such as, her compara¬ 
tively peaceful state, the smaller 
share she took in the crusades, her 
inferiority in romances of knight- 
errantry, but above all, the deino- 
cratical character of her laws and 


government. Still this is only to 
be understood relatively to the two 
other countries above-named; for 
chivalry was always in high repute 
among us, nor did any nation pro¬ 
duce more admirable specimens of 
its excellencies. 

I am not minutely acquainted 
with the state of chivalry in Spain, 
where it seems to have flourished 
considerably. Italy, except in 
Naples, and perhaps Piedmont, 
displayed little of its spirit; which 
neitlier suited the free republics of 
the tvvelfUi and thirteenth, nor the 
jealous tyrannies of the following 
centuries. Yet even here we find 
enough to furnish Muratori with 
materials for his 53d dissertation. 
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and feeling of independence upon any sovereign chap. 
for the dignity it gave, a sympathy for martial 
honour, though more subdued by civil habits, are 
the lineaments which prove an indisputable de- yocirry 
scent. The cavaliers of Charles I. were genuine 
successors of Edward’s knights; and the resem¬ 
blance is much more striking, if we ascend to the 
civil wars of the League. Time has efl’aced much 
also of this gentlemanly, as it did before of the 
chivalrous character. From the latter part oCthe 
seventeenth century, its vigour and purity have 
undergone a tacit decay, and yielded, perhaps in 
every country, to increasing commercial wealth, 
more diffused instruction, the spirit of general 
liberty in some, and of servile obsequiousness in 
others, the modes of life in great cities, and the 
levelling customs of social intercourse.* 

It is now time to pass to a very different sub- i.iieramre. 
ject. The third head under which I clas.sed the 
improvements of society during the four last cen¬ 
turies of the middle ages, was that of literature. 

But I must apprize the reader not to expect any 
general view of literary history, even in the most 


Tlie well-known Memoirs of 
St. Valaye are the best repository 
of interesting anti illustrative facts 
respecting chivalry. Possibly he 
may have relied a little loo much 
on romances, whose pictures will 
naturally be overcharged. I’rois- 
sart himself has somewhat of this 
partial tendency, and the manners 
of chivalrous times do not make 
so fair an appearance in Monstre- 
let. In llie Memoirs of la Tre- 
mouille, (Collect, des Mem. t, xiv. 


p. IGO.) we have perhaps the oar- 
lie^^t delineation from the life of 
ll»ose severe and stately virtues in 
high-born ladies, of which our own 
country furnished so many exam¬ 
ples in tlie sixteenth and .seven¬ 
teenth centuries, and wliich were 
derived from the influence of chi¬ 
valrous principles. And those of 
Bayard in the same eolleetion, (t. 
xiv. and xv.) are a beautiful exhi* 
bilion of the best effects of that 
discipline. 
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CHAP, abbreviated manner. Such an epitome would not 
PART II necessarily superficial, but foreign in many 

of its details, to the purposes of this chapter, 
sociETT*^^ which, attempting to devclope the circumstances 
'■ that gave a new complexion to society, considers 
literature only so far as it exercised a general and 
powerful influence. The private researches, there¬ 
fore, of a single scholar, unjiroductivc of any 
material effect in his generation, ought not to 
arrest us, nor indeed would a scries of biographical 
notices, into which literary history is apt to fall, 
be very instructive to a philosophical inquirer. 
But I have still a more decisive reason against 
taking a large range of literary history into the 
comjiass of this work, founded on the many con¬ 
tributions which have been made within the last 
forty years to that department, some of them even 
since the commencement of my own labour.* 
These have diffused so general an acquaintance 
with the literature of the middle ages, that I must, 
in treating the subject, cither compile secondary 
information from well known books, or enter upon 
a vast field of reading, with little hope of im¬ 
proving upon what has been already said, or even 
acquiring credit for original re.search. I shall 
therefore confine myself to four points, the study 


• Four very recent publications 
(not lo mention that of Uuhle on 
modern philosophy) enter much at 
large into the middle literature; 
those of M. (linguene, and M. Sis- 
niondi, the History of England by 
Mr. Sharon Turner, and the Lite¬ 
rary History of the Middle Ages by 


Mr. Berington. All of these con¬ 
tain more or loss useful informa¬ 
tion and judicious remarks; but 
that of (jingueno is among the 
most learned and important works 
of this century. I Iiave no hesita¬ 
tion to jirefer it, as far as its sub¬ 
jects extend, to Tiraboschi. 
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of civil law; the institution of universities; the ( iiAi*. 
application of modern languages to literature, and 
especially to poetry; and the revival of ancient 

Ipjirnintr SlAl KOI' 

learning. sowirrv. 

The Roman law had been nominally preserved civnia». 
ever since the dcstiaiction of the empire; and a 
great portion of the inhabitants of France and 
Spain, as well as Italy, were govenie^l by its pro¬ 
visions. But this was a mere compilation from 
the Theodosian code; which itself contained only 
the more recent laws promulgated after the esta¬ 
blishment of Christianity, with some fragments 
from earlier collections. It was made by order of 
Alaric king of the Visigoths about the year 500, 
and it is frequently confoiuidedwiththcTheodosiau 
code by writers of the dark ages.* The code ol 
Justinian, reduced into system after the separation 
of the two former countries from the Greek em¬ 
pire, never obtained any authority in them ; nor 
was it received in the part of Italy subject to the 
Lombards. But that this body of laws was abso¬ 
lutely unknown in the West during any period 
seems to have been too hastily supposed. Some 
of the more eminent ecclesiastics, as Hincniar and 
Ivon of Chartres, occasionally refer to it, and 
bear witness to the regard which the Roman 
church had uniformly paid to its decisions.f 

The revival of the study of jurisprudence, as 

* Heincccius, Hist. .Juris (ior- + Giannone, I. iv. c. (i. Suldrii, 
man. c.i. s. 1.5. ad Hrtam, p. 1071. 

I. 1. 


\OL. III. 
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CHAP, derived from the laws of Justinian, has generally 
PAiw II ascribed to the discovery made of a copy of 
the Pandects at Amalfi, in 1135, when that city 
sociJii was taken by the Pisans. This fact, though not 
improbable, seems not to rest upon sufficient evi¬ 
dence.* But its truth is th'' less material, as it 
appears to be unequivocally proved that the study 
of Justinian’s system had recommenced before that 
sera. Early in the twelfth century, a professor 
named Irneriust opened a school of civil law at 
Bologna, where he commented, if not on the Pan¬ 
dects, yet on the other books, the Institutes and 
Code, which were sufficient to teach the principles 
and inspire the love of that comprehensive juris¬ 
prudence. The study of law, having thus revived, 
made a surprizing progress; within fifty years 
Lombardy was full of lawyers, on whom Frederic 
Barbarossa ami Alexander Ill., so hostile in every 
other respect, conspired to shower honours and 
privileges. The sbikiols of Bologna were pre-emi¬ 
nent throughout this century for legal learning. 
There seem also to have been seminaries at Mo¬ 
dena and Mantua; nor was any considerable city 
without distinguished civilians. In the next age 
they became still more numerous, and their pro¬ 
fessors more conspicuous, and universities arose 


* Tirabosebi, t. iii. p. 359. 
(iingnent', Hist. Litl. de Tltalie, 
t. i. p. 155. 

f Initrius is sonu’tiiYK's calk'd 
C iianicrius, some! inics Warncrius: 


the German W. is changed into 
Gu by tl»e Italians, and occasion¬ 
ally omitted, especially in latin¬ 
izing, for the sake of euphony or 
puritv. 
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at Naples, Padua, and other places, where the cjiap. 
Roman law was the object of peculiar regard.* 

There is apparently great justice in the opinion 
of Tiraboschi, that by acejuiring internal freedom 
and the right of determining controversies by ma¬ 
gistrates of their o^n election, the Italian cities 
were led to require a more extensive and accurate 
code of written laws, than they had hitherto pos¬ 
sessed. These municipal judges were chosen from 
among the citizens, and tlie succession to offfees 
was usually so rapid, that almost every freeman 
might expect in his turn to partake in the public 
government, and consequently in the administra¬ 
tion of justice. The latter had always indeed been 
exercised in the sight of the people, by the count 
and his assessors under the Lombard and Carlo\ in- 
gian sovereigns; but the laws were rude, the pro¬ 
ceedings tumultuary, and the decisions perverted 
by violence. The spirit of liberty begot a stronger 
sense of right; and right, it was soon perceived, 
could only be secured by a common standard. 
Magistrates, holding temporary offices, and little 
elevated, in those sitnple times, above the citizens 
among whom they were ti> return, coukl only 
satisfy the suitors, and those who surrounded their 
tribunal, by proving the conformity of their sen¬ 
tences to acknowledged authorities. And the 
practice of alledging reasons in giving judgment 
would of itself introduce some uniformity of deci¬ 
sion, and some adherence to great rules of justice 


Tiniliosrhi, t. iv. p. 38.; 1. v. p. 

r ’ 9 
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ciiAi’. in the most arbitrary tribunals; while, on the 
PAni Ji hand, those of a free country lose part of 

their title to respect, and of their tendency to 
sociEtA^ maintain right, whenever, either in civil or cri¬ 
minal questions, the mere sentence of a judge is 
pronounced without explanation of its motives. 

The fame of this renovated jurisprudence spread 
very rapidly from Italy over other parts of Eu¬ 
rope. Students flocked from all parts to Bologna; 
and some eminent masters of that school repeated 
its lessons in distant countries. One of these, 
Placentinus, explained the digest at Montpelier 
before the end of the twelfth century; and the 
collection of Justinian soon came to supersede the 
Theodosian code in the dominions of Toulouse.* 
Its study continued to flourish in the universities 
of both these cities; and hence the Roman law, 
as it is exhibited in the system of Justinian, be¬ 
came the rule of all tribunals in the southern pro¬ 
vinces of France. Its authority in Spain is equally 
great, or at least is only disputed by that of the 
canonists;! and it forms the acknowledged basis 
of decision in all the Germanic tribunals, sparingly 
modified by the ancient feudal customaries, which 
the jurists of the empire reduce within narrow 
bounds.;|; In the northern parts of France, where 
the legal standard was sought in local customs, the 
civil law met naturally with less regard. But 


Tirabosdn, t. v. \’aissctle, -f Diidt, De Usu Juris civilis, 
llist. (le Languedoc, t. ii. p. 517.; 1. n. c. O- 

t. in. p. 527.; t. iv. p. 5U4. J idem, 1. ii. 2. 
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the code of St. Louis borrows from that treasury c it a i*. 
many of its provisions, and it was. constantly cited 
in pleadings before the parliament of Paris, cither 
as obligatory by way of authority, or at least as 
written wisdom, to which great deference was 
shewn.* Yet its st\*dy was long prohibited in the 
university of Paris, from a disposition of the ])opcs 
to establish exclusively their decretals, though the 
prohibition was silently disregarded.f 
As early as the reign of Stephen, Vacarius, a us mtro 
lawyer of Bologna, taught at Oxford with great >“IgUud."*” 
success; but the students of scholastic theology 
opposed themselves, from some unexplained rea¬ 
son, to this new jurisprudence, and his lectures 
were interdicted, j: About the time of Henry 111. 
and Edward I., the civil law acquired some credit 
in England; but a system entirely inconijiatible 
with it had established itself in our courts of 
justice; and the Roman jurisprudence was not 
only soon rejected, but became obnoxious.§ 


* Duck, k ii. c. 5. s. 30, 31. 
T'leury, Hist, du Droit Franyois, 
p. 74. (prefixed to Ar^^ou, Institu¬ 
tions au Droit IVanyoit^. edit. 
1787.) says, that it was a "real 
qiK'stion ainoni,^ lawyers, and still 
undecided (i. e. in 1074) whether 
tlie Homan law was the common 
law in the ])ay.s coulumiers, as to 
those points wherein their local 
customs was silent. And, if J 
understand Dt-nisart, n>iction- 
nuire do.s Decisions, art. Droit- 
(cul,) the affirmative preMu)t*d. 
It is plain at least by the Causes 
Celcbre.s, that ap]>eal was conti¬ 
nually made to the ])rincijilos of 


llio civil law ill the faefum of Iki- 
risian advo< at« •. 

t ('re\icr, lii-st. dc ri uivi'rsiH' 
do Haris, l. i. )>. 310 ; t. ii. p.27.'>. 

I Johan. Sahslninciisis, apud 
Seldcn ad I'lcLiin, p. 10H2. 

5 Solden, ubi suj>ra, p. lOO.')— 
1104. 'riiis pas.sage is worthy of 
alleiition. Yet, notwithstandiii'^ 
Selden’s authority, I am not satis¬ 
fied dial he has not extenuated the 
effect of Hracton’s ])redilection for 
the maxims of Koinan jurisjiru* 
deuce. No early lawyer lias con¬ 
tributed so iimcli to form our own 
system as Hi acton ; and if his de¬ 
finitions and rules are somctmic:s 
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CHAP. Every where, however, the clergy combined its 
PAM'II s*^“dy with that of their own canons; it was a 
maxim that every canonist must be a civilian, and 
socieJy ^ civilian unless he 

were also a canonist. In all universities, degrees 
are granted in both laws co'^jointly; and in all 
courts of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the authority 
of Justinian is cited, when that of Gregory or 
Clement is wanting.* 

ThecUir 1 should earn little gratitude for my obscure 
ntibre" diligence, were I to dwell on the forgotten 
g.\iaed, teachers of a science, that is likely soon to be for¬ 
gotten. These elder professors of Roman juris¬ 
prudence are infected, as we are told, with the 
faults and ignorance of their time; failing in the 
exposition of ancient law through incorrectness 
of manuscripts and want of subsidiary learning, 
or perverting their sense through the verbal sub¬ 
tleties of scholastic philosophy. It appears that, 
even a hundred years since, neither Azzo and 
Accursius, the principal civilians of the thirteenth 
century, nor Barlolus and Baldus, the more con¬ 
spicuous luminaries of the next age, nor the later 
writings of Accolti, Fulgosius, and Panormitanus, 
were greatly regarded as authorities; unless it 
were in Spain, where improvement is always 


borrowed from the civilians, as all 
admit, oiir common law may have 
indirectly received greater moddi- 
catlon from ihul infinence, than it*: 
Urofcssors were ready lo acknow¬ 
ledge, or even tlian they knew. 
A full view of thi.< subject is still. 


I think, a desideratum in tlie hi.s- 
tory of English law, which it would 
illustrate in a very interesting inuu- 
nor. 

* Duck, Do Tsu Juris civilis, 
I I c H7. 
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odious, and the name of Bartolus inspired abso- chap. 
lute deference.* In the sixteenth centurv, Alcia- 

1 , /-, • ■ 1 ■ ■ I’AHl' 11. 

tus, and the greater Cujacius, became as it were 

the founders of a new and more enlightened 

academy of civil law, from which the later jurists 

. ■' And the 

derived their lessoi^f!. But their names, or at least sen nco ii- 
their writings, are rapidly passing to the guljih delliire.*'"* 
that absorbed their predecessors. The stream of 
literature, that has so remarkably altered its chan¬ 
nel within the last century, has left no region 
more deserted than those of the civil and canon 
law. Except among the immediate di.sciples of 
the papal court, or perhaps in Spain, no man, I 
suppose, throughout Europe wilt ever again un¬ 
dertake the study of the one; and the new legal 
systems which the moral and political revolutions 
of this age have produced and arc likely to dif¬ 
fuse, will leave little influence or importance to 
the other. Yet, as tlieir character, so their fate 
will not be altogether similar. The canon law, 
fabricated only for an usurpation that can never 
be restored, will become absolutely useless, as if 
it had never existed; like a spacious city in the 
wilderness, though not so splendid and interesting 
as Palmyra. But the code of dustinian, stripped 
of its impurer alloy, and of the tedious glosses ol 
its commentators, will form the basis ol other 
systems, and, mingling, as we may hope, with the 
new institutions of philosophical legislators, con¬ 
tinue to influence the social relations of mankind, 

* (IrAvitia, Orii^iiio tivilis, p. 
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PART II. 

STATE OF 
SOCIETY),'. 


Public 
schools esta¬ 
blished by 
Charle¬ 
magne. 


long after its direct authority shall have been abro¬ 
gated. The ruins of ancient Rome supplied the 
materials of a new city; and the fragments of her 
law, which have already been wrought into the 
recent codes of France and Prussia, will proba¬ 
bly, under other names, guidp, far distant genera¬ 
tions by the sagacity of Modestinus and Ulpian.* 
The establishment of public scliools in France 
is owing to Charlemagne. At his accession, we 
are assured that no means of education existed in 
his dominionsand in order to restore in some 
degree the spirit of letters, he was compelled to 
invite strangers from countries where learning 
was not so thoroughly extinguished. Alcuin of 
England, Clement of Ireland, Theodulf of Ger¬ 
many, were the true Paladins who repaired to his 
court. With the help of these ho revived a few 
sparks of diligence, and established schools in 
different cities of his empire; nor was he ashamed 
to be the disciple of that in his own palace under 


* Tliose, if an)’ sucli llipre bo, 
wlio feel some curio.'^ity about the 
civilians of the middle ages, will 
find a concise and elegant account 
in Gravina, De Origine Juris civi- 
lis; p. 160—206. (Lips. 1708.) 
Tiraboschi contains perhaps more 
information; but bis prolixity, on 
a tlieme so unimportant, is very 
wearisome. Of what use could he 
think it to discuss the dates of all 
transactions in (he lives of Barto- 
lus and Baldus (to say nothing of 
obscurer names) when nobody was 
left to care wiio Baldus and Barto- 
jns were? Besides this fault, it is 
twdi'iit tijal Tiraboschi knew very 


little of law, and had not read the 
civilians of whom be treats; 
whereas Gravina discusses their 
merits not only with legal know¬ 
ledge, but with an acuteness of cri¬ 
ticism, which, to say the truth, 
Tiraboschi never shews except on 
a date or a name. 

f Ante ipsuiii dominum Caro- 
lum regem in Galliil nullum fuit 
studium liberalium artium. Mo- 
iiachus Engolismensis, apud Lau- 
noy, Dc Schulis per occidentem 
instuuratis, p. 5. See too His- 
(oirc Littcraire de la Trauce, t. iv. 

p. 1. 
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the care of Alcuin.* ■ His two next successors, chap. 
Louis the Debonair, and Charles the Bald, were 
also encouragers of letters; and the schools of 
Lyons, Fulda, Corvey, llheims, and some other S'f-Vf™)'’ 

* * • I t • 1 /^ 

cities might be said to flourish in the ninth cen¬ 
tury.f In these were taught the trivium and 
quadrivium, a long established division of sci¬ 
ences; the first comprehending grammar, or what 
we now call philology, logic, and rhetoric; the se¬ 
cond music, arithmetic, geometry and astronomy.^. 

But in those ages scarcely any body mastered the 
latter four; and to be jierfect in the three former 
was exceedingly rare. All those studies, however, 
were referred to theology, and that in the nar¬ 
rowest manner; music, for example, being re¬ 
duced to church chanting, and astronomy to 
the calculation of Easter.§ Alcuiii forbad the 
Latin poets to be read;|| and this discouragement 
of secular learning was very general; though 
some, as for instance Baban, permitted'a slight 
tincture of it, as subsidiary to religious instruc¬ 
tion. 

About the latter part of the eleventh century, i;„iversiiy 
a greater ardour for intellectual pursuits began to 


Id. ibid. There was a sort of 
literary club amoup; them, where 
the members assumed ancient 
names. C/harlemagne was called 
]^avid; Alcuin, Horace; another, 
DemetaSjScc. 

t Hist. LitU'raire, p. il?, &c. 

I This division of the sciences 
is ascribed to St. x4.ugustin; and 
was certainly established early m 
the sixth century. Ihaicker, llis- 


toria Critica IMiilo^ophiac, t. Hi. p. 
.'■>07. 

j Schmidt, Hist, dc.s Allemands, 
t. ii. p. 120. 

II (.’revier, Hist, do I’l-'niversit^' 
de I’aris, t. i. p. 2B. 

f lirucker, t. iii. p. 612. Rahan 
Maurus was clnof of the cathedral 
scliool at Fulda, in the ninth cen¬ 
tury. 
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CHAP, shew itself in Europe, which in the twelfth broke 
out into a flame. This was manifested in the 
numbers who repaired to the public academies, 
sociltj schools of philosophy. None of these grew so 
early into reputation as that of Paris. This can¬ 
not indeed, as has been vainly^pretended, trace its 
pedigree to Charlemagne. The first who is said 
to have read lectures at Paris was Remigius of 
Auxerre, about the year 900.* For the two next 
centuries the history of this school is very ob¬ 
scure; and it would be hard to prove an unbroken 
continuity, or at least a dependence and con¬ 
nexion of its professors. In the year 1100, we 
find William of Champeaux teaching logic, and 
apparently some higher parts of philosophy, with 
f^uch credit. But this preceptor was eclipsed by 
his disciple, afterwards his rival and adversary, 
AbeiaM. Peter Abelard, to whose brilliant and hardy genius 
^■ilfe university of Paris appears to be indebted for 
its rapid advancement. Abelard was almost the 
first who awakened mankind in the ages of dark¬ 
ness to a sympathy with intellectual excellence. 
His bold theories, not the less attractive perhaps 
for treading upon the bounds of heresy, his im¬ 
prudent vanity, that scorned the regularly ac¬ 
quired reputation of older men, allured a multi¬ 
tude of disciples, who would never have listened 
to an ordinary teacher. It is said, that twenty 
cardinals and fifty bishops had been among his 


* Crevier, p. GO. 
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hearers.* Even in the wilderness, where he had chap. 
erected the monastery of Paraclete, he was sur- 
rounded by enthusiastic admirers, relinquishing 
the luxuries, if so they might be called, of Paris, 
for the coarse living and imperl’ect accommodation ** 
which that retirement could atford.f But the 
whole of Abelard’s life was the shipwreck of ge¬ 
nius; and of genius, both the source of his own 
calamities, and unserviceable to posterity. There 
arc few lives of literary men more interesting, or 
more diversified by success and adversity, by glory 
and humiliation, by the admiration of mankind 
and the persecution of enemies; nor from which, 

1 may add, more impressive lessons of moral pru¬ 
dence may be derived. One of Abelard’s pupils 
was Peter Lombard, afterwards archbishop of 
Paris, and author of a work, called the Book of 
Sentences, which obtained the highest authority 
among the scholastic disputants. The resort of 
students to Paris became continually greater; they 
appear, before the year 1109, to have been divided . 
into nationsand probably they had an elected 
rector and voluntaiy rules of discipline about the 
same time. This, however, is not decisively 
proved; but in the last year of the twelfth cen- 

* Crevior, p. 171. Ilrucker, ]>. alliiirs of the university, and con- 
077. Tiruhoschi, t. in. p. 27.5. .^ctjuently, \\hcn nniUHl, (nit-mirn- 

t Brucker, p. 750. bered tlic tliree hi^huf faculties, of 

I The faculty of arts in the uni- theology, law, and rnedicinc. In 
versity of I*ans was divided into 1100, llcnry 11. ot Tngland offers 
four nations : those of V'ltinee, l*i- to refer his dispute witli lleckel 
eanly, Normandy and Taigland. to tlie j>nuiuces of liie school of 
Those had distinct suffrages in tlie t’aris. ■ 
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C IIA P. 
IX. 

PART II. 

STATU OF 
SOCIEI^'. 

I'niv'ersily 
of Oxford. 


tury, they obtained their earliest charter from 
Philip Augustus.* 

The opinion which ascribes the foundation of 
the university of Oxford to Alfred, if it cannot 
be maintained as a truth, contains no intrinsic 
marks of error. Ingulfus, abbot of Croyland, in 
the earliest authentic passage that can be addueed 
to this point,-!- declares that he was sent from 
Westminster to the school at Oxford, where he 
learned Aristotle, and the two first books of 
Tully’s rhetoric.J Since a school for dialectics and 
rhetoric subsisted at Oxford, a town of but mid¬ 
dling size, and not the seat of a bishop, we are 
naturally led to refer its foundation to one of our 
kings; and none who had reigned after Alfred ap¬ 
pears likely to have manifested such zeal for learn¬ 
ing. However, it is evident that the school of 
Oxford was frequented under Edward the Confes¬ 
sor. There follows an interval of above a century. 


*Crevier, t. i. p. 270. Hie first 
statute regulating the discipline of 
the university was given by llobert 
de Courcon, legate of IJonorius 
111., in 1215. id. p. 20(i. 

t No one probably would chuse 
to rely on a passage found in one 
manuscript of Asseriics, which has 
all appearance of an intcrpelation. 
It is evident from an .anecdote in 
^Vood’s Ilisloiy of Oxford, vol. i. 
p. 23. (dutch’s edition) that Cam¬ 
den did not believe in the autlien- 
ticity of this passage, though he 
thought proper to insert it in the 
Britannia. 

\ The mention of Aristotle at 
so early a period might seem to 
throw some suspicion on this pas¬ 


sage. But it is impossible to de¬ 
tach it from the context; and the 
works of Aristotle intended by In- 
gulfiis were translations of parts of 
his logic by Boethius and Victorin. 
Brucker, p. 078. A passage in¬ 
deed in Peter of Blois's continua¬ 
tion of Ingulfus, where the study 
of Averroes is said to have taken 
place at Cambridge some years 
before he was born, is of a dif¬ 
ferent complexion, and must of 
course be rejected as spurious. 
In the Gesta Comitum Andega- 
vensium, Fulk, count of Anjou, 
who lived about 020, is said to 
have been skilled Aristotelicis et 
Ciceronianis ratiocinalionibus. 
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during which, we have, I believe, no contempo- c il a i*. 
rary evidence of its continuance. ^But in the reign 
of Stephen, Vacarius read lectures there upon 
civil law; and it is reasonable to suppose that a ^[/cietaa 
foreigner would not have chosen that city, il he ** 
had not found a seminary of learning already 
established. It was probably inconsiderable, and 
might have been interrupted during some part ot 
the preceding century.* In the reign of Henry II., 
or at least of Richard 1., O.xibrd became- a very 
flourishing university, and in 1201, according to 
Wood, contained 3000 scholars.f The earliest 
charters were granted by .John. 

If it were necessary to construe the word uni- iTuvcisiiy 
vcrsity in the strict sense ot a legal incorporation, 
Bologna might lay claim to a higher antiquity 
than either Paris or Oxford. There arc a lew 
vestiges of studies pursued in that city even in 
the eleventh centurybut early in the next, the 
revival of the Roman juris})rudence, as has been 
already noticed, brought a throng of scholars 
round the chairs of its prolessors, hredcric Bar- 
barossa in 1158, by his authentic or rescript in- 
titled Habita, took these under his protection, and 


* It may be rcmarkftl, that John 
ot* Salisbury, v\ho wrote in the Hfht 
years of Henry Jl.’s reign, since 
his Policraticus is dedicated to 
Uecket, before he became arch¬ 
bishop, makes no mention of Ox¬ 
ford, which he would probably 
have done, if it had been an emi¬ 
nent seat of learning at that time. 

+ Wood’s Hist, and Antifpiilies 


of Oxford, p. 177. TIic flencdic- 
tin.s of St. -Muur .‘^ay, that there 
was an eminent school of canon 
law at Oxford about the end of tiie 
twelftii century, to which many 
students repaired from Paris. 
Hist. Litt. de la Trance, t. ix. p. 
l»ld. 

♦ Tiraboschi, t. iii. p. 2o9. et 
alibi. Muralori, Dissert. 43. 
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PARTII. own judges. This exemption from the ordinary 
tribunals, and even from those of the church, 
sociEix was naturally coveted by other academies; it was 
Encourage- granted to the university of Paris, by its earliest 
tomiS charter from Philip Augustuj, and to Oxford by 
John. P’rom this time the golden age of univer¬ 
sities commenced; and it is hard to say, whether 
they were fiivoured most by their sovereigns, or 
by the see of Rome. Their history indeed is full 
of struggles with the municipal authorities, and 
with the bishops of their several cities, wherein 
they were sometimes the aggressors, and generally 
the compierors. From all parts of Europe stu¬ 
dents resorted to these renowned seats of learning 
with an eagerness for instruction which may 
astonish tho.se vVho reflect how little of what we 
now deem useful could be imparted. At Oxford 
under Henry III., it js said that there were 30,000 
scholars; an exaggeration which seems to imply 
that the real number was very great.* A respect¬ 
able contemporary writer asserts that there were 
full 10,000 at Bologna about the same time.f I 


* “ But among llicso,” siiys 
Anthony Wood, “ a company of 
varlets, who pretended to be selio- 
iars, shufhea themselves in, and 
did act much villany in tlie uni¬ 
versity by thieving, whoring, quar¬ 
relling, iicc. They lived under no 
discipline, neither had they tutors; 
but only for fashion sake would 
sometimes thrust themselves into 
the schools at ordinary lectures, 
and when they went to perform 
any mischief, then would they be 


accounted scholars, that so they 
miglit free themselves from tlie 
jurisdiction of the burghers.” p. 
206. If we allow three varlets to 
one scholar, the university will still 
liave been very fully frequented by 
the latter. 

t Tiraboschi, t. iv. p.47. Aza- 
rius, about the middle of the four- 
teentli century, says, the number 
was about 13,000 in his time. 
Muratori, Script. Her. Ttal. t. xvi. 
p. 325. 
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have not observed any numerical statement as to chap. 
Paris during this age; but there_,can be no doubt ^ ^ 

that it was more frequented than any other. At 
the death of Charles VII. in 1453, it contained 
25,000 students.* In the thirteenth century, other 
universities spran<j up in different countries: 

Padua and Naples under the patronage of Fre¬ 
deric II., a zealous and useful friend to letters, ! 
Toulouse and Montpelier, Cambridge and Sala¬ 
manca.;!; Orleans, which had long been distin¬ 
guished as a school of civil law, received the 
privileges of incorporation early in the fourteenth 
century; and Angers before the expiration of the 
same age.§ Pi’ague, the earliest and most emi¬ 
nent of German universities, was founded in 
1350; a secession from thence of Saxon students, 
in consequence of the nationality of the liohc- 
mians and the Hussite schism, gave rise to that 
of Leipsic.il The fifteenth century produced so- 


* Villarft. in'*!, do IVaiico, 1. 
xvi. p. 341. Tins may porliaps 
re<niire to l)C taken m itli allowance. 
Jlut Paris owes a jiieat part of its 
Imildings on the soutliern Itnuk of 
the Sienc to the university. Ilic 
students are said to liavc been 
about 12,000 before 1430. C're- 
vier, t. iv. p. 410. 

t Tirabosclii, t. iv. p. 43. and 
40. 

I The earliest authentic men¬ 
tion of Cambridge as a place of 
learning, if I mistake not, is in 
Mattliew Pans, who informs us, 
that in 1209, John having eatised 
three clerks of ()xford to be lin tiged 
on suspicion ot murder, the whole 
btwly of scholars left tliat city, and 


emigrated, some to Cambridge, 
staui' to Iteadmg, m order to carry 
(>n lilt tr studies, (p. I'.H. edit. 
1031.) Ibil it.may be conjeetured 
with some pro!i;ji)ilii\, that they 
were led to a lowu so distant as 
Cambridge by the ])re\ioua esta¬ 
blishment of academical instruc¬ 
tion in that place. Tlie incorpo¬ 
ration of Cambridge is in 1231, 
(I.*! lien. 111.) HO that there i.s no 
great difference in the legal anti¬ 
quity of our two universities. 

§ Crevier, Hist, de I’Cniversit^’* 
de Paris, t. ii. p. 216.; t. iii. p. 
140. 

II Pfeffel, Abrege Chronologique 
de rilist. de I’Alleinagnc, p. 5.50. 
607. 
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CHAP, veral new academical foundations in France and 

PAm’ir. , 

A large proportion of scholars, in most of those 

lociFi^^ institutions, were drawn by the love of science 
from foreign countries. The chief universities 
had their own particular departments of excel¬ 
lence. Paris was unrivalled for scholastic theo¬ 


logy ; Bologna and Orleans, and afterwards 
Bourges, for jurisprudence; Montpelier for medi¬ 
cine". Though national prejudices, as in the case 
of Prague, sometimes interfered with this free 
resort of foreigners to places of education, it was 
in general a wise policy of government, as well as 
of the universities themselves, to encourage it. 
The thirty-fifth article of the peace of Bretigni 
provides for the restoration of former privileges to 
students respectively in the French and English 
universities.* Various letters patent will be found 
in Rymer’s collection, securing to Scottish as well 
as French natives a safe passage to their place of 
education. The English nation, including, how¬ 
ever the Flemings and Germans,f had a separate 
vote in the faculty of arts at Paris. But foreign 
students were not, I believe, so numerous in the 
English academies. 

If endowments and privileges are the means of 
quickening a zeal for letters, they were liberally 
bestowed in the three last of the middle ages. 
Crevier enumerates fifteen colleges, founded in the 
university of Paris during the thirteenth century 


Rymer, t. vi. p. 292. 


f C'revifir, l. ii. p, .'ipR. 
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besides one or two of a still earlier date. Two ciiAr. 
only, or at most three, existed,.in that age at 
Oxford, and but one at Cambridge. In the next 
two centuries these universities could boast, as 

1 1 ( 

every one knows, of many splendid foundations; 
though much exceeded in number by those of 
■ Paris. Considered as ecclesiastical institutions, 
it is not surprizing that the universities obtained, 
according to the spirit of their age, an exclusive 
cognizance of civil or criminal suits, aflecting their 
members. This jurisdiction was, however, local 
as well as personal, and in reality encroached on 
the rcgidar police of their cities. At Paris the 
privilege turned to a flagrant abuse, and gave rise 
to many scandalous contentions.*' Still more 
valuable advantages were those relating to eccle¬ 
siastical preferments, of which a large proportion 
was reserved in France to academical graduati^s. 
Something of the same sort, though less extensive, 
may still be traced in the rules respecting plurality 
of benefices in our English church. 

This remarkable and almost sudden transition < 'auscs of 
from a total iiiditference to all inteliectual pursuits biUy. '"'' 
cannot be ascribed perhaps to any general causes. 

The restoration of the civil, and the formation of 
the canon iaw, were indeed eminently conducive 
to it, and a large jiroportion of scholars in most 
universities confined themselves to Jurisprudence. 

But the chief attraction to the studious was the s<h»i;isiic 
new scholastic philosophy. The love of conten- 


* Crevu-r and N'lllaxd pa'^sim. 


T*r> •> 
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CHAP, tion, especially with such arms as the art of dia- 
PAiiT IT l^^tics supplies ^to an acute understanding, is na- 
s—tural enough to mankind. That of speculating 
socieitT the mysterious questions of metaphysics 
and theology is not less so. These disputes and 
speculations, however, appear to have excited 
little interest, till, after the middle of the eleventh 
century, Roscelin, a professor of logic, revived 
the old question of the Grecian schools respecting 
universal ideas, the reality of which he denied. 
This kindled a spirit of metaphysical discussion, 
which Lanfranc and Anselm, successively arch- 
bisho])s of Canterbury, kept •alive; and in the 
next century Abelard and Peter Lombard, espe¬ 
cially the latter, completed the scholastic system 
of philosophizing. The logic of Aristotle seems 
to have been jiartly known in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, although that of Augustin was pcrhaiis in 
higher estimation ;* in the twelfth it obtained 
more decisive influence. Ilis metaphysics, to 
which the logic might be considered as prepara¬ 
tory, were introduced through translations from 
the Arabic, and perhajis also from the Greek, 
early in the ensuing century.f This work, con- 


* Bruckor, ilist. Crit. Blnloso- 
1. iii. p. (378. 

t Id. Jbitl. Tiraboschi coti- 
ccives that tlio transliiiioiis of Aris¬ 
totle made by coinmaud of Vre- 
deric 11. were directly from die 
(»reek, t. iv. p. 145.; and censures 
Brucker for the contrary opinion. 
Buble, however, (Hist, do la Plii- 
losophie Rlodcrne, t. i. p. G0(3.) 


ap[)oars to ai^ree with Brucker. 
It IS almost certain, that versions 
were made from the Arabic Aris¬ 
totle: which Jtsolf was not imme¬ 
diately taken from the Greek, but 
from a Syriac medium. (JinguenC*, 
Hist. Lilt dc ritalie, t. i. p. 212. 
(on the authority of M. Langles.) 

Ft was not only a knowledge of 
Aristotle that the scholastics of 
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demiied at first by tlie decrees of popes and conn- on ai’. 
cils, on account of its snpposod tendency to 
atheism, accpiircd by degrees an influence, to 
which even popes and councils were obliged to 
yield. The Mendicant Friars, established through¬ 
out Europe in the thirteenth century, greatly con¬ 
tributed to promote the Aristotelian jAiilosophy; 
and its final reception into the orthodox system 
of the church may chiefly be ascribed to Thomas 
Aquinas, the boast of the Dominican order, and 
certainly the most distinguished metaphysician of 
the middle ages. His authority silenced all scru¬ 
ples as to that of Aristotle, and the two philoso¬ 
phers were treated with equally implicit deference 
by the later schoolmen.* 


I'Aintjto (l(jii\(.(l iVoni tlif ^VimIiic 
I lis liiul [tro- 

duc(Ml in the flounslnn^^ Mohani- 
inedan lviin;rloins a Misj nuiiilH') (if 
commentators, and of mela]Jil\^l- 
cians trained in the same seliool. 
Of these Averroes, a native of 
(.'ordova, who died early in tin' 
tlnrteenlli eenlitry, wax llie most 
eminent. It would iie etiiioiis to 
examine more minutely iliaii has 
hitherto been done the oii'^nial 
writiny;s of tlmse tanious nn n, 
which no doubt have .siiHercd in 
translation. A passage from Al 
(Jazel, which Mr. Turner lias ren¬ 
dered from the Tatin, with ail tlx.* 
disadvantage of a double remove 
from the luUhor’s words a[)].ears 
to stale the tuirument in favour of 
that class ol Jiointita/tsls. tailed 
conccptualisis, (the only u ho 

remain in the present oge,'i wiili 
more clearness mid precision tli.m 
any thing 1 have seen from ih<; 


schoolmen. Ai (la/.el died m 1 
and eonseijueiilly nni-hl have Mig- 
gested this theory to Ah'-Iard, 
which howevei js not piohahle. 
Turner’s Hist, of Engl. vol. i. p. 

* Ih’Uekcr, IIisl. ( in. i'lnlo- 
soplnas t iii, 1 h.ivr fomi I no 
heller ;;ui*lr tli;in Ihiulvii. Ihil 
he coiifixse-. li:m>clf not to iiiive 
rc.id the original wriUngs ol tla* 
scliola-slK s; an adniisMon wliieh 
ciri'\ reader wd! p(U'c< ive to he 
(juite necessary. ('ouM-'jueiitly, he 
givcx rather a verbose declatna- 
timi against their phiioso])liy, than 
any char view of itx eharacicjr. 
Of the valuable works lat( ly pub¬ 
lished ill Oertnany on the liisiory 
of philosophy, I have only ’^ceu 
tliat of Ihihle, which did not fall 
into my hands till J had nearly 
wfiitcii these pages, Tn-deinan 
and Tenneman arc, I helu-ve, still 
untranslated. 
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CHAP. This scholastic philosophy, so famous for several 
PAirr II since- passed away and been forgotten. 

The history of literature, like that of empire, is 
souikty! revolutions. Our public libraries are ceme¬ 

teries of departed reputation; and the dust accu¬ 
mulating upon their untouched volumes speaks as 
forcibly as the grass that waves over the ruins of 
llabylon. Few, very few, for a hundred jmars 
jiast, have broken the repose of the immense works 
of'thc sehoolinen. None perhaps in our own 
country have acquainted themselves particularly 
with theircontents. Leibnitz, however, expressed 
a wish that some one conversant witli modern 
philoso])hy would undertake to extract the scat¬ 
tered particles of gold which may be hidden in 
their abandoned mines. This wish has been at 
length partially fulfilled by three or four of those 
industriousstudents and keen metaphysicians, wiio 
do honour to modern (icrmany. But most of their 
works are unknown to me except by repute; and 
as they all appear to be formed on a very exten¬ 
sive plan, I doubt whether even those laborious 
men could afford adequate time for this ungrate¬ 
ful research. Yet we cannot pretend to deny, that 
Roscelin, Anselm, Abelard, Peter Lombard, Al- 
bertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, 
and Ockham, were men of acute and even pro¬ 
found understandings, the giants of their own 
generation. Even with the slight knowledge we 
possess of their tenets, there appear through the 
cloud of repulsive technical barbarisms rays of 
metaphysical genius which this age ought not to 
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despise. Thus in the works of Anselm is found ciiai*. 
the eelebrated argument of l)es Cartes for the 
existence of a Deity, deduced from the idea of an 
infinitely perfect being. One great object that !y’' 
most of the schoolmen had in view was to esta¬ 
blish the principlcs.of natural theology by abstract 
reasoning. This reasoning was doubtless liable to 
great difficulties. But a modern writer, who seems 
tolerably acquainted with the subject, assures us 
that it would be difficult to mention any theore¬ 
tical argument to prove the divine attributes, or 
any objection capable of being raised against the 
proof, which we do not find in some of the scho¬ 
lastic philosophers.* The most celebrated sub¬ 
jects of discussion, and those on which this class 
of reasoners were most divided, were the reality of 
universal ideas, considered as extrinsic to the 
human mind, and the freedom of will. These 
have not ceased to occupy the thoughts of meta¬ 
physicians; but it will generally be allowed that 
the prevalence of the Realists in the former (jnes- 
tion docs not give a favourable impression of the 
scholastic system, j' 

* Buhle, Hist, dt- hi Pliilos. Mo- 
deriio, t. i. ]). 723. Tins autlior 
misos \i|)on the nholc a favouralih* 
notion of Anselm and At|niiias; 
but he liiirdly notices any oilier. 

+ Mr.Turner has Ins clia- 
racteristic spirit of enterjirize exa¬ 
mined some of the vM’iliiiL's of’ our 
chief Knj^libli .schoolmen, Duns 
Scotus and Ockham, flint, of 
Kng. vol. ].) and even given us 
some extracts from them. Tije\ 
seem to me very frivolous, *^0 fai .i^ 


I can colleci Uieir meaning. Ock- 
hain in pailicniur hdls very shoit 
«.)f vvli.it I had expected; and Ins 
iiominaiisin is strangely difli.qiiil 
from lli.it of Berkeley. Wo can 
hardly reckon a man in the right, 
who IS bohy accident, and through 
.sophistical reasoning, iiowrver, 
a well known article 111 the Edin¬ 
burgh Bcvicvv, No. JJII. p. 20t. 
gives, from Tcnnenian, a more 
favourable .u'counl olOi kInuii. 

I'erliap" 1 luav have nu.ig!ti(.(l 
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ciiAi*. But all discovery of truth by means of these 
PART II controversies was rendered hopeless by two insur- 
mountable obstacles, the authority of Aristotle, 
sociKili^ and that of the chureh. Wherever obsequious 
reverence is substituted for bold inquiry, truth, if 
she is not already at hand, wiljl never be attained. 
The scholastics did not understand Aristotle, 
whose original writings they could not read;* 
but his name was received with implicit faith. 
They learned his peculiar nomenclature, and fan¬ 
cied that he had given them realities. The autho¬ 
rity of the church did them still more harm. It 
has been said, and probably with much truth, that 
their metajihysics were injurious to their theology. 
But 1 must observe in return, that their theology 
was equally injurious to metajihysics. Their dis- 
pules continually turned upon (piestions either 
involving absurdity and contradiction, or at best 
inscrutable by human coinjirehension. Those who 
assert the greatest antiquity of the Roman Catho- 


llu‘ stlutluslK's u> bf more Ibi- 
^olten than they really are. Within 
a short time, 1 have met with four 
living Ibiiglish writeis ^\I;o ha\c 
lead parts of Thomas Aquiujis; 
Mr. Turner, Mr. Jicrmglon, Mr. 
Coleridge and the Kdinluirgh lie- 
viewer. .'Ntill f cannot bune. my¬ 
self to think, that tlierc an- four 
moie in I'us tountry who could 
say the same. Certain ))ortion>i, 
however, of his vMitings are .still 
read in the course of instruetitui of 
some Catholic uni\crsities. 

♦ Roger Racon, by far the 
liucsl philosopher of the inuhlh' 
•iges, coinplani' of the ignoi.iiRc 


ol Aristotle’s Iranslaloi.s. Kvery 
translator, he observes, ought to 
understand his author’s subject, 
and the two languages from which 
and into which he is to render the 
work. Hut none hitherto, except 
Hoetliius, have sufticiently known 
the languages; nor ha.s one, cx- 
l ept Robert Cro'-tefc, (the iumous 
bishop of l.iiu'tiln,) had a compe¬ 
tent ac<|uaint.uico witli science. 
The rest make egregious errors in 
both la^pirls And there is so 
much inisiipjuvhension and obscu¬ 
rity ill iho Aristotelian writings as 
thus translat’d, that no one imder- 
sI.ukU them, ()[ms Majus, p. 45. 
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lie doctrine as to the real presence, allow that both c ii a i*. 
the word and the definition of tcansiibstantiation 
are owing to the scholastic M'liters. Their subtle- 
ties were not always so well received. They 
reasoned at imminent peril of being cliarged with 
heresy, which Ro^clin, Abelard, Lombard, and 
Ockham did not cscai)e. In the virulent factions 
that arose out of their metaphysical cpiarrels, 
either party was eager to expose its adversary to 
detraction and persecution. The Nominalists 
were accused, one hardly sees why, with reduc¬ 
ing, like Sabcllius, the j)crsons of the Trinity to 
modal distinetions. The Uealists, with more pre¬ 
tence, incurred the imputation of holding a lan¬ 
guage that savoured of atheism.* In the contro¬ 
versy which the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
disciples respectively of Thomas Af(uinas :ind 
Duns Scotus, maintained about grace, and free¬ 
will, it was of course still more easy to deal in 
mutual re])roaches of heterodoxy. Hut the school¬ 
men were in general prudent enough not to defy 
the censures of the church; and the popi-s, in re¬ 
turn fur the supj)ort they gave to all exorbitant 
pretensions of the Holy See, connived at this fac¬ 
tious wrangling, which threatened no serious mis¬ 
chief, as it did not proceed from any independent 
spirit of research, let with all their ap])arent 
conformity to the received creed, there was, as 

* Brucker, \t. ToO. (H2. ^Ir. ,i tnult ni v, itol cli'.ii- 

Turner has fallen into some eonhi- ly ajipiLln'iulin,^ ib eli.u.iclenstu-s, 

Sion as lo this point, and Niippo''! '' p. 
the nominahst system t<* li.ue li.ttl 
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CHAP, might be expected from the circumstances, a 
PART II deviation from orthodoxy, and 

even of infidelity. The scholastic mode of dispute, 
sociicilvl admitting of no termination, and producing no 
conviction, was the sure cause of scepticism ; and 
the system of Aristotle, especially with the com¬ 
mentaries of Averroes, bore an aspect very unfa¬ 
vourable to natural religion.* The Aristotelian 
philosophy, even in the hands of the Master, 
was' like a barren tree, that conceals its want of 
fruit by profusion of leaves. But the scholastic 
ontology was much worse. What could be more 
trifling than disquisitions about the nature of 
angels, their modes of operation, their means of 
conversing, or (for tlicse were distinguished) the 
morning and evening state of their understand¬ 
ings ?f Into such follies the schoolmen appear to 
have launched, partly because there was less dan¬ 
ger of running against an heresy, in a matter where 
the church had defined so little; partly from their 
presumption, which disdained all inquiries into 
the human mind, as merely a jvart of physics; 
and in no small degree through a spirit of mysti¬ 
cal fanaticism, derived from the oriental philoso- 
phy, and the later Platonists, which blended itself 
with the cold-blooded technicalities of the Aris- 

• Pctrarcli gi\c.s a cuviou.s ac- Aposlles and I’.alliers, exclaimed; 
count of the irreligion that prevail- I'tiuam tu Avenoim pali po.sscs, 
ed among the learned at X’enice ul videre.s (|uanto tile tuis his nu- 
and Padua, in con.se(jnence of their gatoribu.s major stl! Mem. de I’e- 
iMibouiided admiratioti for Ari.s- franjue, t. in. p. Tiraljoschi, 
totle and Averroes. One of this t. v. p. 102. ’ 

school, converstnf! witit him, after f Brncker, p. 8!»W. 
expressing much conlempi for the 
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totelian school.* Hut this unproductive waste of ciiAr. 
the faculties could not last for ever. Men disco- ,, 
vered that they had given their time for the pro- — 
mise of wisdom, and been eheated in the bartrain. ’ll;'™’,'' 
What John of Salisbury observes of tlie Parisian 
dialectitians in his, own time, that after several 
years absenee, he found them not a step advanced, 
and still employed in urging and parrying the 
same arguments, was equally ajtplicablc to the 
period of centuries. j\fler three or four hunched 
years, the scholastics had not untied a single knot. 


^ 1’liis mystical pliilosophy U))- 
penis loliavcbcpu introduced into 
J'.nro]Ki by .lolm Scolus, wlioin 
Jbddo treats as the founder of llie 
bcliolastic philosophy; thou|:;h, as 
it Jiiudc no si'ijsilde proures;, for 
two contunes after his time, it 
sc'eins more natur.il to t;ive that 
credit to Koscolin and Anselm. 
.Sc'Otu.s, or ]'>igfcna, as he is per¬ 
haps more frotpicntlv e.illed, look 
up, through the medium of a .spu¬ 
rious worh, astribed to Dionvsius 
the Areopagite, that remarkable 
.sy.stem, which lias from lime iin- 
niemoi.al prevailed in soiiu' schools 
of the east, wheiein all exleirial 
jihanomena, as well as all suliordi- 
nate intellects, are considered as 
cwtfww//«;|gfromtlie Supreme lieing, 
into whose essence tliey arc here¬ 
after to 1)0 absorbed. 1’his system, 
reproduced under various moditi- 
calions, and combined with vari¬ 
ous theories of philosophy and 
religion, is perhaps the most con¬ 
genial to the spirit of solitary spe¬ 
culation, and conseijuenily the 
most extensively ditfused ot any 
which those high themes have en¬ 
gendered. It ougniated no doubt 
111 '•ubbme cuneejiliuus “f divim 


omnipotimcp and iibupnlN. Ihit 
clearness of expression, or indeed 
of ideas, Ijuing ik>I easily coiineclcd 
with iiiyslieiMii, the language ol 
philosophers aiiopiing t)„. theory of 
emanalioii is olti-u hanlK dis'im- 
guisliable from that of llie paiillie- 
isls. Jbucker, very uniustly, as 1 
imagine from die passages hi’ 
ijuotes, aeeiises dohii I'aigeua ol 
pantheism, f 1 list. ( rit. I'liilos. p. 
C JO.) 'riie charge would, houe\ei, 
be belter grounded .u.iiiisl some 
who-e style might deceive an un- 
aei'usiomed reailer. lii f.ui, the 
])hil()soj)Iiyof emanation leads viuy 
nearly to the doctrine of an uni¬ 
versal .suhstance, wlucii liegot the 
atheistic system of Spinoza, and 
W'hieli appears to have levived 
with sinnlar consequences among 
the metajdiysieians of (iermany, 
Jfovv very closely the language of 
this orii'iitai philoso])]iY, i»r even 
of that which regaids the Jh ity as 
the soul of die world, may vcige 
upon jiaiitheism, will be peree'\e<l 
(without the trouble of reading the 
lirst book of Cudworllij from two 
famous p.i.ssagcs of Virgil and J.u- 
cau. (ieoig. 1. iv. v. giq • mjq 
riiarsalia, I. viii. v. /i/H. 
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c H A t>. nor added one unequivocal truth to the domain of 

PART II P^*jlosophy. As this became more evident, the 
enthusiasm for that kind of learning declined; 

soeiETi^ after the middle of the fourteenth century, few 
distinguished teachers arose among the school¬ 
men, and at the revival of Icttprs, their pretended 
science had no advocates left, but among the pre¬ 
judiced or ignorant adherents of established sys¬ 
tems. How different is the state of genuine phi- 
losdphy, the zeal for which will never wear out by 
length of time or change of fashion, because the 
inquirer, unrestrained by authority, is perpetually 
cheered by the discovery of truth in researches, 
which the boundless riches of nature seem to 
render indefinitely progressive! 

Yet, upon a general consideration, the attention 
paid in the universities to scholastic philosophy 
may be deemed a source of improvement in the 
intellectual character, when we compare it with 
the perfect ignorance of some jireceding ages. 
Whether the same industry would not have been 
more profitably directed, if the love of metaphysics 
had not intervened, is another question. Philo¬ 
logy, or the principles of good taste, degenerated 
through the prevalence of school-logic. The Latin 
compositions of the twelfth century are better than 
those of the three that followed; at least on the 
northern side of the Alps. 1 do not, however, 
conceive that any real cori ectness of taste, or gene¬ 
ral elegance of style were likely to subsist in so 
imj)erfect a condition of society. These qualities 
seem to require a certain harmonious correspon- 
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dence in the tone of manners, before they can ciiAr. 
establish a prevalent influence over literature. A 
more real evil was the diverting studious men from 
mathematical science. Early in the twelfth cen- 
tury, several persons, chiefly English, had brought 
into Europe some (jf the Arabian writings on geo¬ 
metry and physics. In the thirteenth the works 
of Euclid were commented upon by Cam])ano ;* 
and Roger Bacon was fully acquainted with them. | 
Algebra, as far as the Arabians knew it, extending 
to quadratic equations, was actually in the hands 


* Tiraboschi, t. iv. ]>. 150. 

t I’hero is nunous an<l 

sensible account of Uo^^er Jlacon 
ill NVood’s Hi.slory of Oxford, vol. i. 
]). ((Juteh’s edition ) I am 
a bille surpri/od tlial Antony 
slioiild bavi‘ foniul out liuioii’s 
iiu-'i’it. It js 1 Ac an oyster jud^in-; 
of a bno-oiAialllf"dii]t. Jlnl ( 
not to ixiPe j,t tlic ]ioor atilitpiaiA. 
vvlicn lie shews ^ood sense. 

The re.seniblaTK'O l)ct\\«“( n Uouer 
Bacon and lii.s'greater nainesake is 
very remarkable. l.ord 

Jlacon over read the 0[ni> Majiis, 
1 know not, but it i.s sin^ulai, (hat 
his favourite ijii.inil expression 
prurogutmc seienlianmi, should bo 
found in that work, ihou^li not 
used with llio same allusion to the 
Homan comitia. And whoever 
reads tlio sixth part of the t )pus 
Majlis, upon expcriinenUd scu'iiec, 
inu>t be struck by it as the proto¬ 
type, in spirit, of the Novum t H- 
pumm. The same saimmie and 
sometimes rash eonfidi nco in llie 
etlVit of physical discoveries, the 
same fondness for experiment, liie 
same prelcrence of inductive to 


abstract icasomnj,, ]K-nade botli 
\V(>rk'-. lloDcr Bacon’', iiliitose- 
Iihical sjuiit may be illusiraicd by 
the lbllo\vin;g pass.ii;e: Duo sinil 
modi counosccndi; scilicet pei ar- 
"nmenluiu el exiieimieiilniii. Ar- 
Dunientum c<iiu hidil (1 faeil nos 
eoncUideve questioni'iu; sed non 
<'i'rtifieat neejne leiiiovel dubita- 
tionein, ut (juK'seat animus in 
intuitu veritatis, nisi cum iiiveiiiat 
via cxqiericntia'’; cpii.i multi habeiit 
ar'umeuta ad scibilia, sed quia 
non liabcnt expciienli.'iii, nc9;li- 
gunt ea. neque vilant mxn.i iioc 
|teisc(piunUir lama. 2Si eiiiin ali- 
(jiiis lioino, qiii nuiH|naiu vidit 
i^nem, prob.ivit per anmnenta 
suliu u-ntia quod itxms coiiibunt 
ct ia dit ICS ct (Icstruif, imin|uam 
juojilcr hoe quicsceiet animus 
audn'ntis, lice ignem vitarct an- 
tequam ])onerel mamiiii vol icin 
(.oniluislibilem ad igiiem, ul [»er 
exponciitiam probaret c|iio<! artru- 
iiicntum cdoccbat; sc<l as'.uintu 
cxpi ricnlia combiisfionis ierlilioa- 
tur ammus et ([incscit in fulgore 
veritali', (pio argiinu ntuin non 
siiHieit, sid experieiiiia. p. -MG. 
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CHAP, of some Italians, at the commencement of tlie 
PART II preserved for almost three hundred 

years as a secret, though without any conception 
S(m:]jc'va^ of its importance. As abstract mathematics re¬ 
quire no collateral aid, they may reach the highest 
perfection in ages of general barbarism; and there 
seems to be no reason why, if the course of study 
had been directed that way, there should not 
have arisen a Newton or a La Place, instead of an 
Aqi'finas or an Ockham. The knowledge displayed 
by Roger Bacon and by Albertus Magnus, even 
in the mixed mathematics, under every disad¬ 
vantage from the imperfection of instruments, 
and the want of recorded experience, are sufficient 
to inspire us with regret that their contemporaries 
were more inclined to astonishment than to emu¬ 
lation. These inquiries indeed were subject to 
the ordeal of fire, the great purifier of books and 
men; for if the metaphysician stood a chance of 
being burned as a heretic, the natural philosopher 
was in not less jeopardy as a magician.* 

Cullivation A far more substantial cause of intellectual ini- 
iatigua^Tjj. provementwas the development of those new lan¬ 
guages that sprang out of the corruption of Latin. 
For three or four centuries after what was called 
the romance tongue was spoken in France, there 
remain but few vestiges of its employment in wri- 
uivibioii of ting; though we cannot draw an absolute inference 
toiigutt iiilo from our want of proof, and a critic of much au- 

iwo (iialuctti. 


' Spi tlip liitc of Cocco (rA:>coh in t. v. p. 174 . 
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thority supposes translations to have been made citAi'. 
into it for religious purposes fi;om the time of 
Charlemagne.* During this period the language 
was split into two very separate dialects, the re- 
gions of which may be considered, though by no 
means strictly, as^ divided by the Loire. These 
were called the Langue d’Oil, and (he Langne 
d’Oc; or in more modern terms, the French and 
Provencal dialects. In the latter of these 1 know 
of nothing which can even by name be traced be¬ 
yond the year 1100. About that time, Gregory 
de Bcchada, a gentleman ol' Limousin, recorded 
the memorable events of the first crusade, then re¬ 
cent, in a metrical history of great length, i 'i'his 
poem has altogether perished; which, considering 
the jiopularity of its subject, as Al. Sismondi 
justly remarks, would jnobahly not have bemi 
the case if it had possc'ssed any merit. Hut very 
soon afterwards a multitude ol' poets, like a swarm 
of summer insects, appeared in the southern pro¬ 
vinces of France. These were the cek'lnated i.i.uin 
Troubadours, whose fame depends lar less on 
their positive c.xeollencc, tlian on the darkness of 
preceding ages, on the temporary sensation they 


Ia‘ Bfpnf, Mem. do rAcnd. 

dos liiscrl])!. l. x\ii. p. 711. 

•f- (livijorins, coj.Dioinoiit() Ik*- 
cle (’aslro de Tumbiis., pm- 
fessione inilo's, stilitilivsiini im^enii 
vir, alKjuuntuluiu iinbutus 
liorum j;esta jira'lioiiim inateina 
Imuua rylhmo \iilgan, ut ifopulus 
pleiiitrr intelliueivl, in^en' tolu- 
meu deeenUr ooinpoMut, et ut 
vera et taceta \erba prutVi iei, due- 


deeim annoniui spatiuni 'taper line 
opu'' opiTaiu (It (ill. Ne vero vi- 
lesceret ]UMptcr veiluun vulcare. 
iioii Miie prfeeejiliM pi'tcopi Ku^tor- 
et eonsilu) (bmberli .N'oriii.miii 
hoc opus autirt'SNiis e'-t. i tr.in- 
scrihe ll)is from M I l(‘en':i's 
sur le^ ( rois.uU's, p. dd? ; uliose 
reference is to I.;iltlny Ibbliolht'c.i 
nova MSS. t. ri. p. ‘J'*!* 
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CHAP, excited, and their permanent influence on the 

PART II of European poetry. From William count 
of Poitou, the earliest troubadour on record, who 
died in 112(5, to their extinction about the end of 

oUt'lJ'i • 

the next century, there were probably several 
hundred of these versifiers yi the language of 
Provence, though not always natives of France. 
Millot has published the lives of one hundred and 
forty-two, besides the names of many more whose 
history is unknown ; and a still greater number, 
it cannot be doubted, arc unknown by name. 
Among Ihosc poets are reckoned a king of Eng¬ 
land, (Kichard I.) two of Aragon, one of Sicily, a 
dauphin of Auvergne, a count of hkiix, a jirince of 
Orange, many noblemen, and several ladies. One 
can hardly pretend to account for this sudden and 
transitory love of verse; but it is manifestly one 
symptom of the rapid impulse which the human 
mind received in the twelfth century, and contem¬ 
poraneous with the severer studies that began to 
flourish in the universities. It was encouraged 
by the prosperity of Languedoc and Provence, 
undisturbed, comjiarativcly with other countries, 
by internal warfare, and disposed by the temper 
of their inhabitants to feel with voluptuous sensi¬ 
bility the charm of music and amorous jioetry. 
But the tremendous storm that fell upon Langue¬ 
doc in the crusade against the Albigeois shook off 
the flowers of Provencal verse; and the final ex¬ 
tinction of the fief of Toulouse, with the removal 
of the counts of Provence to Naples, deprived the 
troubadours of their most eminent jmtrons. An 
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attempt was made iu the next century to revive ciiap. 

them, by distributing prizes for the best composi- 

tion in the Floral Games of Toulouse, which have 

sometimes been erroneously referred to a higher f^i ATKor 
. . . . - s(h:ikty. 

antiquity. This institution perhaps still remains; 

but, even in its earliest period, it did not establish 
the name of any f*rovcncal poet. Nor can we 
deem those fantastical solemnities, styled (’oiirts 
of Love, where ridiculous questions of metaphy¬ 
sical gallantry were debated by poetical advo¬ 
cates, under the presidency and arbitration of cer¬ 
tain ladies, much calculated to bring tlirward any 
genuine excellence. They illustrate, howexer. 
what is more immediately my own object, the 
general ardour lor poetry, and the manners of 
those chivalrous agcs. |' 

The great reiiutation acquired liv the troiiba- i luii pxn 

^ , ' i* 1 clltUilC- 

dours, and panegyrics lavislu‘d on some ol them ut. 
by Dante and I’etrarcli, excited a curiosity among 
literary men, which has been a good deal disap¬ 
pointed by further acijiiaintauce. An excellent 
French anti<|uarv of the last age. La Curne tic 
St. Palaye, spent great part of his life in accumu¬ 
lating manuscripts of Provencal poetry, very little 
of which had ever been printed. Translations from 


* De Sailo, Me de I’cTraniuc!, 
t. i. p. 155. Sisraondi, Litt. du 
Midi, t. i. p. 22!C 
•f J’or tip; Courts of J.ove, mt: 
De Snde, Vie de I’ctrurque, t. ii. 
notelO. ].c(Ji:>nd, I'altliaux, t. i. 
p. 270. Koqui'fort, Klal de la 
Poosie I'rauqoiM-, j). 04. 1 have 

never had puticnee lo l<»ok til die 
older writers who have treated this 


tiresome subject. It is a ^ati-'f-ic- 
liori to reflect that the eomiliy 
winch ha-' produeed more eminent 
and oritJinal poets than any oilier 
liai never been infeeted by the 
fopperies tpf acatleinics and their 
prizes. Such an iiistitutnin a*' tlie 
Society deuli .Xrcatli could at no 
lime have endured jmlilir: ridicule* 
111 Knuliuul for a fortnielit. 
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CHAP, part of this collection, with memorials of the 
PACT 11 published by Millot; and we cer- 

tainly do not often meet with passages in his three 
stH'IrTY' '^u^umes whieh give us any poetical pleasure.* 
' Some of the original poems have since been pub¬ 
lished, and the extracts made from them by the 
recent historians of southern literature are rather 
superior. The troubadours chiefly confined them¬ 
selves to subjects of love, or rather gallantry, and 
to satires (sirventes) which are sometimes keen 
and spirited. No romances of chivalry, and hardly 
any tales arc found among their works. There 
seems a general deficiency of imagination, and 
especially of tliat vivid description which distin¬ 
guishes works of genius in the rudest period of 
society. In the ])octry of sentiment, their fa¬ 
vourite province, they seldom attain any natural 
cx])ressiou, and consequently produce no interest. 
I speak of course on the presumption that the best 
specimens have been exhibited by those who have 
undertaken the task. It must be allowed, how¬ 
ever, that we cannot judge of the troubadours at 
a greater disadvantage than through the prose 
translations of Millot. Their poetry was entirely 
of that class which is allied to music, and excites 
the fancy or feelings rather by the power of sound 
than any stimulancy of imagery and passion. Pos¬ 
sessing a flexible and harmonious language, they 
invented a variety of metrical arrangements, j)er- 
fectly new to the nations of Europe. The Latin 
hymns were striking, but monotonous, the metre 


' Ilisloiro LitU-rairc (Un Tjoitbndtmrs, I'aris, \7Tl. 
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of the northern French unvaried; but in Provencal i' ii .\i’. 
poetry almost every length of verse, from two 
syllables to twelve, and the most intricate disposi- 
tion of rhymes were at the choice of the trouba- 
dour. The canzoni, the sestine, all the lyric metres 
of Italy and Spain„werc borrowed from his trea¬ 
sury. With such a command of poetical sounds, 
it was natural that he should inspire dcligid into 
ears not yet rendered familiar to the artifices of 
verse; and even now the fragments of these'an- 
cient lays, quoted by M. Sismondi and M. (Jin- 
guenr% seem to possess a sort of charm that has 
evaporated in translation. Upon this harmony, 
and upon the facility with which mankind arc apt 
to be deluded into an admiration of exaggerated 
sentiment in poetry, they depended for their in¬ 
fluence. And, however vapid the songs of Pro¬ 
vence may seem to our aj)prchcnsions, they were 
undoubtedly the source from which poetry fur 
many centuries derived a great portion of its ha¬ 
bitual language.* 

It has been maintained by some antiquaries that Xmti.em 


* Two very raotlorn French 
writers, M. Giuguenc (llistoirc 
Litteraire d’ltalie, Paris, IHIJ,) 
and M. Sismondi (Littcrature du 
Midi de rKurope, Puns, 
have revived tlie poetical history 
of the troubadours. To them, 
still more than to Millot and Tira* 
boschi, I would acknowledge my 
obligations for the little I hate 
learned in respect of this forgotten 
school of poetry. Notwithstand¬ 
ing, however, the heat mess of 

VOL. JIl. 


Millol’-s woik, a fault not iniput- 
able to himself, iliough ILtson, as 
I renieniljiT, ealls Inni in liisi ottii 
polite style, “ a blockhead," it 
will alttays he useful to the in¬ 
quirer into the manners and 0 [)b 
nions of the middle ages, from the 
numerous ilhistration.s il coutaiiis 
of two general facts ; the cAtnme 
dissoluteness of morals among the 
higher ranks, and the prevaiimg 
animosity of all classes against the 
eler;;}'. 
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PART II. 

STA'I'EOF 

SOCIlilT. 

Frciicli 
poetry and 
prose. 


the northern romance, or what we properly call 
French, was not formed until the tenth century, 
the common dialect of all Franco having pre¬ 
viously resembled that of Languedoc. This hy¬ 
pothesis may not be indisputable ; but the ques¬ 
tion is not likely to be settlpd, as scarcely any 
written specimens of romance, even of that age, 
have survived.* In the eleventh century, among 
other more obscure productions, both in prose and 
metre, there appears what, if unquestioned as to 
authenticity, would be a valuable monument of 
this language; the laws of William the Con¬ 
queror. These are preserved in a manuscript of 
Ingulfus’s History of Croyland, a blank being 
left in other copies where they should be in¬ 
serted.! They are written in an idiom so far re¬ 
moved from the Provencal, that one would be 
disposed to think the separation between these 
two species of romance of older standing than is 
commonly allowed. But it has been thought pro¬ 
bable that these laws, which in fact were a mere 
repetition of those of Edward the Confessor, were 


•• Hist. Liu. (1«* l;i Itiiiu'C, t. 
\ii. p. .^)M. J .0 Bipnf, accordtij^i to 

llieso Bonedictins, has published 
sonic poetical fraginents of the 
tenth century; and they quote 
part of a charter as old as 940 in 
romance, p. 59. But that anti¬ 
quary, in a memoir printed in the 
scventecntli volume of tlic Aca¬ 
demy of 1 nscriptions, whieli throws 
more light on the infancy of the 
l-rcnch language than any thing 
within my knowledge, says only 


that the earliest specimens of verse 
ill the royal library arc of the 
eleventh century au plus tard. p. 
717. M. de la Rue is said to 
have found some poems of the 
eleventh century in the British 
Museum. Roquefort, Ltat de Ja 
Poesie Fran^oise, p. 200. 
Bmuf’s fragment may be found in 
this work, p. 379-; it seems nearer 
to the Provenyul than the French 
dialect. 

■f (iale XV Script, t. i. p. 80. 
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originally published in Anglo-Saxon, the only ciiAr. 
language intelligible to the peojde,. and translated, j, 
at a subsequent period, by some Norman monk 
into French.* This, indeed, is not quite satisfac- 1!)’ 

, . , , 1 , * self Jhl 1. 

tory, as it would have been more natural for such 
a transcriber to haye rendered them into Latin; 
and neither William, nor his successors, were ac¬ 
customed to promulgate any of their ordinances 
in the vernacular language of England. 

The use of a popular language became more 
common after the year 1100. Translations of 
some books of Scripture and acts of saints were 
made about that time, or even earlier, and there 
are French sermons of St. Bernard, I'rom which 
extracts have been published, in the royal library 
at Paris.t In 1126, a charter was granted by 
Louis VI. to the city of Beauvais in French.;]; 

Metrical compositions arc in general the first lite¬ 
rature of a nation, and even if no distinct proof 
could be adduced, we might assume their exist¬ 
ence before the twelfth century. There is, how¬ 
ever, evidence, not to mention the fragments 

Uitson’s Disserlation on Ko- charter siippu-t»l by tin; author.', 
mance, p. Ob. of Nouveau 'IVailc dc Diploiua- 

t Hist. Idtt. t. ix. p. 149. Ta- tkjuc to he traii‘'l:ilc(l fioin llir 
bliaux ])ar Ilarbasan, voh i. p. 9. ■ l-atin, t. iv. p. ;)1 ‘l I'rencli cliai- 
edit. 1808. Mem. de rAcaclemio tors, they say, an* not common 
des Inscr. t. xv. and xvii. p. 714., before tin* aye of Louis JX.; and 
&c. tins is confirmed bytlio.se published 

J Mabillon speaks of this as the in Marlemio’s Thesaurus Anccthi- 
oldest Trench instrument he had loruni, winch arc very commonly 
seen. But the Benedictins quote in Trench from hi.srcign, but hardly 
some of the eleventh erntury. ever before. 

Hist. Litt. t. \ii. p. .')‘L TiiLs 

X \ 2 
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CHAP, printed by Le Bceuf, of certain lives of saints 
PART II translated into French verse by Thibault de Ver- 
non, a canon of Rouen, before the middle of the 
s(Vu[Ei’,v preceding- age. And we are told that Taillefer, 
a Norman minstrel, recited a song or romance on 
the deeds of Roland, before thp army of his coun¬ 
trymen, at the battle of Hastings in 1066. Philip 
de Than, a Norman subject of Henry I., seems 
to be the earliest poet, whose works as well as 
nanJe have reached us, unless we admit a French 
translation of the work of one Marbode upon 
precious stones to be more ancient.* This de 
Than wrote a set of rules for computation of time, 
and an account of different calendars. A happy 
theme for inspiration without doubt! Another 
performance of the same author is a treatise on 
birds and beasts, dedicated to Adelaide, queen of 
Henry I.'j- But a more famous votary of the 
muses was Wace, a native of .Jersey, who about 
the beginning of Henry H.’s reign, turned Geof¬ 
frey of Monmouth's history into French metre. 
Besides this poem, called le Brut d’Angleterre, he 
composed a series of metrical histories, containing 
the transactions of the dukes of Normandy, from 
Rollo, their great progenitor, who gave name to 
the Roman de Rou, down to his own age. Other 
productions are ascribed to Wace, who was at 
least a prolific versifier, and if he seem to deserve 

" Eaviiliere, Itfvol.delu Eiinj^ue f Aicliaiologia, vols. xii. and 
Pranioise, p. I Ifi., doidits thn age xiii. 
of this translation. 
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no higher title at present, lias a claim to indnl- i, iiM’. 
gence, and even to esteem, as haying far excelled 
his contemporaries, without any superior advan- si* 
tages of knowledge. In emulation, howftver, of 
his fame, several Norman writers addicted them¬ 
selves to composing chronicles, or devotional trea¬ 
tises in metre. The court of our Norman kings 
was to the early poets in the Languc d’Oil, what 
those of Arles and Toulouse were to the trouba¬ 
dours. Henry I. was fond enough of literature to 
obtain the sirname of Beauclerc; Henry II. was 
more indisputably an cncourager of poetry; and 
Richard 1. has left compositions of his own in one 
or other (for the point is doubtful) of the two dia¬ 
lects spoken in France.* 

If the poets of Normandy had never gone be- Norman .o- 
yond historical and religious subjects, they would 
probably have had less claim to our attention than 
their brethren of Provence. But a different and 
far more interesting species of composition began 
to be cultivated in the latter part of the twelfth 
century. Without entering upon the controverted 
question as to the origin of romantic fictions, re¬ 
ferred by one party to the Scandinavians, by a 
second to the Arabs, by others to the natives of 
Britany, it is manifest tliat the actual stories upon 
which one early and numerous class of romances 


* Millot says that Richard’s 
sirveiitcs (satirical songs) have ap¬ 
peared in French, as well as Iho- 
ven^'al, but tliat tlie former is |)ro- 
bably a translation liist. dcs 
Troubadours, vol. i. p. 51. Vft 1 


have mol with no wriur who 
quotes them in the latter language, 
and AI. Oinguemh ;is well as l.c 
(traiid d’\ussy, consider Hichard 
as a tiini\eur. 
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CHAP, was founded are related to the traditions of the 
PART ii people. These are such as turn upon the 
fable of Arthur; for though we are not entitled to 
lociEiA^ deny the existence of such a personage, his story 
seems chiefly the creation of Celtic vanity. Tra¬ 
ditions current in Britany, thpugh probably de¬ 
rived from this island, became the basis of Geof¬ 
frey of Monmouth’s Latin prose, which, as has 
been seen, was transfused into French metre by 
Wace.* The vicinity of Normandy enabled its 
poets to enrich their narratives with other Armo- 
rican fictions, all relating to the heroes who had 
surrounded the table of the sou of Uther. An 
equally imaginary history of Charlemagne gave 
rise to a new family of romances. The authors of 
these fictions were called Trouveurs, a name ob¬ 
viously identical with that of Troubadours. But, 
except in name, there was no resemblance be¬ 
tween the minstrels of the northern and southern 
dialects. The invention of one class was turned 
to description, that of the other to sentiment; the 
first were epic in their form and style, the latter 
almost always lyric. We cannot perhaps give 
a better notion of their dissimilitude, than by 
saying that one school produced Chaucer, and the 
other Petrarch. Besides these romances of chi¬ 
valry, the trouveurs displayed their powers of 
lively narration in comic tales or fabliaux, (a name 

* This derivation of the roman- Charlemagne, is stated in a very 
tic stories of Arthur, which Le perspicuous and satisfactory man- 
Orand d’Aussy ridiculously attri- ner by IMr. Ellis in his Specimens 
butes to the jealousy entertained of Jiarly English Metrical llo- 
hy the English of tlie renown of niances. 
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sometimes extended to the higher romance,) 
which have aided the imagination of Boccace and 
la Fontaine. These compositions are certainly 
more entertaining than those of the troubadours; 
but contrary to what I have said of the latter, 
they often gain by^appearing in a modern dress. 
Their versification, wliich doubtless had its charm, 
when listened to around the hearth of an ancient 
castle, is very languid and prosaic, and suitable 
enough to the tedious prolixity into wdiicB the 
narrative is apt to fall; and 1 hough we find many 
sallies of that arch and sprightly simplicity which 
characterizes the old language of France as well 
as England, it requires, upon the whole, a i'acti- 
tious taste to relish these Norman tales, consi¬ 
dered as poetry in the higher sense of the word, 
distinguished from metrical fiction. 

A manner very different from that of the 
fabliaux was adopted in the Homan do la Hose, 
begun by William de l..oris about 1250, and com¬ 
pleted by John de Meun half a century later. 
This poem, which contains about 16,000 lines in 
the usual octo-syllable verse, from which the 
early French writers seldom deviated, is an alle¬ 
gorical vision, wherein love, and the other passions 
or qualities connected with it, pass over the stage, 
without the intervention, 1 believe, of any less 
abstract personages. Though similar allegories 
were not unknown to the ancients, and, which is 
more to the purpose, may be found in other pro¬ 
ductions of the thirteenth century, none had been 
constructed so elaborately as that ol the Homan 


CllAl’. 

IX, 

I’Airr n. 


SI'ATKOK 

sucnrrv. 

# 


Kdiiiiiit <lt' 
!<i Kum'. 
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CHAP, de la Rose. Cold and tedious as we now con- 
PARTii specic.s of poetry, it originated in the 

V—creative power of imagination, and appealed to 
swtktT more refined feeling than the common metrical 
' narratives could excite. This poem was highly 
popular in the middle ages,^ and became the 
source of those numerous allegories which had 
not ceased in the seventeenth century. 

The French language was employed in prose 
prose. as well as in metre. Indeed it seems to have had 
almost an exclusive privilege in this respect. The 
language of Oil, says Dante, in his treatise on 
vulgar speech, prefers its claim to be ranked above 
those of Oc and Si, (Provencal and Italian,) on 
the ground, that all translations or compositions 
in prose have been written therein, from its greater 
facility and grace; such as the books compiled 
from the Trojan and Roman stories, the delightful 
fables about Arthur, and many other works of 
history and science.* I have mentioned already 
the sermons of St. Bernard, and translations from 
Scripture.’ The laws of the kingdom of Jeru¬ 
salem purport to have been drawn up immediately 
after the first crusade; and though their language 
has been materially altered, there seems no doubt 


* Prose e Rime di Dante, Ve- 
nez, 175B. i. iv. p. 261. Dante’s 
wo^s, biblia cum Trojanorum Uo- 
manorumque gestibus corapilala, 
seem to bear no other meaning 
than what 1 have given. lint there 
may be a doubt whether biUia is 
ever used except for the Scrip¬ 


tures; and the Italian translator 
renders it, cioe la bibbia, i fatti de 
i Trojani, c de i Romani, hi this 
case something is wrong in the ori¬ 
ginal Latin, and Dante will have 
alluded to the translations of parts 
of Scripture made into French, as 
mentioned in the text. 
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that they were originally coiTi])iled in French.* c ii a i>. 
Besides some charters, there arc .said to have been 
prose romances before the year 120().f Early in w 
the next age, Ville Hardouin, seneschal o^Cham- 
pagne, recorded the capture of Constantinople in * 
the fourth crusade, an expedition, the glory and 
reward of which he had personally shared, and, 
as every original work of prior date has either 
perished, or is of small importance, may be deemed 
the father of French prose. The cstablisliincnts 
of St. Louis, and the law treatise of Beaumanoir, 
fill up the interval of the thirteenth century, and 
before its conclusion we must supjmsc the excel¬ 
lent memoirs of .Toinville to have been composed, 
since they arc dedicated to Louis X. in 1315, 
when the author could hardly be less that ninety 
years of age. Without prosecuting any farther 
the history of French literature, I will only men¬ 
tion the translations of Livy and Sallust, made in 
the reign and by the order of John, with those of 
Cae.sar, Suetonius, Ovid, and parts of Cicero, 
which arc due to his successor Charles V.;|; 


The Assises de Jerusalem have the aiithorili<> of J,a Il ivalitTP 

undergone two revisions; one, in and Tresstin, tin lattiT ol whuh 

1250, by order of John d’lbelin, is not wortli nuich, a late v( ly ex- 

count of Jaffa, and a second in tensively infonnul wiilcr srcttjs to 

1369, by sixteen commissioners , have put this matter out of doii!>i. 
chosen by the states of the king- Jbxjucfort rianieneourt, I'.lal de la 

dom of Cyprus. Their language I’ocsie I'ran^aise dans l<;s 12"“ it 

seems to be such as might be ex- i;j"'’^.‘iiccles. Paris. 1815. p. 117. 

peeled from the time of the former ^ \'illarct, Hist, de I'rance, t. 
revision. xi. p. 121. DeSade, \ie do Pc- 

+ Several prose romances were trarque, t. iii. p. 548. Cliarles V'. 

written or translated from the had more learning llimi most 

Latin about 1170, and afterwards, princes of his Inno. Clin^tinc de 

Mr. Kllis seems inclined to dis- J’isan, a lady who Ikin wnlten 

putc thetf antiquity. But, besides memoirs, or rather an eulogy ol 
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CHAP. I confess myself wholly uninformed as to the 
PAKTii formation of the Spanish language, and 

as to the epoch of its separation into the two prin- 
sociKTY. cipal dialects of Castile and Portugal or Gallicia;* 
Spanish' iiorshould 1 perhaps have alluded to the literature 
languagi;. Were it not for a remarkable 

poem which shines out among the minor lights 
of those times. This is a metrical life of the Cid 
Huy Diaz, written in a barbarous style and with 
the rudest inequality of measure, but with a truly 
Homeric warmth and vivacity of delineation. It 
is much to be regretted that the author’s name 
has perished, but its date seems to be not later 
than tlie middle of the twelfth century, while the 
hero’s actions were yet recent, and before the 
taste of Spain had been corrupted by the Pro¬ 
vencal troubadours, whose e.xtremely different 
manner would, if it did not pervert the poet’s 
genius, at least have impeded his jmpularity. A 
very competent judge has pronounced the poem 


him, siiys ihut his fallier le fist 
inlrodirt! cm Icttics moult sudisam- 
menl, ct Imit (juc comjictemuient 
enlentloil son ct suuliisam- 

niciU scavoit Ics rc<;lcs dc grains 
inaire; la quelle chose pleust a 
(lieu qu’ aiiisi fust accouliiince cii- 
tre Ics princes. Collect, de Mem. 
1. V. p. 103. I'K). &c. 

* 'Die earliest Spaiiisli that 1 
remember to have seen is an in¬ 
strument in Marteinie, niesaurus 
Anecdotorum, t. i. p. 26-3.; the 
dale of which is 1005. I’ersous 
more conversant wiili the antiqui¬ 
ties of that country may possibly 
go farlher hack. Another of 1101 
is publislied in Marina’s 'I’eoria de 


las Cortes, t. iii. p. 1. It is in a 
\'idimus by I'etcr the Cruel, and 
cannot, I presume, have been a 
triuisliition from the Latin. Yet 
llic editors of Nouveau Tr. de l)i- 
plom. mention a charter of 1243, 
as the carliu.'^l they are acquainted 
with ill the Spanish language, t. iv. 
p. 525. 

Charters in the German lan¬ 
guage, according to the same 
work, first a])pear in the lime of 
the em|)eror Jlodolpli, after 1272, 
and became usual in the next 
century, p. 523. I3ul Struvius 
mentions an instrument of J235, 
as llie earliest in (icrinan. Corp. 
Hist. Geim. p. 457. 
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of the Cid to be “ decidedly and beyond compari- c n a i>. 
son the finest in the Spanish lane;iia<>c.'’ It is at 
least superior to any that was written in Europe 
before the appearance of Dante. • sttiicok 

A strange obscurity envelops the infancy of the 
Italian language. Though it is certain that gram- t(‘is in llio 
naatical Latin had ceased to be cmjiloycd in ordi¬ 
nary diseourse, at least from the time of Charle¬ 
magne, we have not a single passage of undisjmted 
authenticity, in the current idiom, for nearly.four 
centuries afterwards. Though Italian phrases arc 
mixed up in the barbarous jargon ol' some char¬ 
ters, not an instrument is extant in that language 
before the year 1200; unless we may reckon 
one in the Sardinian dialect, (which I believe 
was rather Provencal than Italian,) noticed by 
Muratori.f Nor is there a vestige of Italian poetry 
older than a few fragments of Ciullo d’Aleumo, 
a Sicilian, who must have written before 1193, 
since he mentions Saladin as then living..',: This 
may strike us as the more remarkable, when we 
consider the political circumstances of Italy in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. From the 
struggles of her spirited rejiublics against the 


* i\n extract from this jiocin 
was published in IHOU by Mr. 
Southey, at the end of lus “ (’hro- 
nicle of the Cid,” the matevitils of 
which it partly supplied, accompa¬ 
nied by an excellent version by a 
gentleman, who is distinguished, 
among many other talents, for an 
unrivalled felicity in expressing the 
peculiar manner of aulliors whom 
he translates or imitates. M. Sis- 


mondi has given other passuuo.v, in 
the third volume of his essay on 
Southfcrn Literature. This popu¬ 
lar and cleganl work eonlains •-oinf 
interesting and not very (tunmou 
information as totlic early .'Spanish 
poets in the Provencal di.ikHt, as 
well as those wiio wrote in Casti¬ 
lian. 

t Dissert. -12. 

\ Tnabo^chi, t. iv. p. 3-lo. 
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CHAT, emperors, and their internal factions, we might, 
PAM' n general reasoning, anticipate the early 

use and vigorous cultivation of their native lan- 
sonnT^^ guage.4 Even if it were not yet ripe for historians 
and philosophers, it is strange that no poet should 
have been inspired wdth songs of triumph or 
invective by the various fortunes of his country. 
But on the contrary the poets of Lombardy be¬ 
came troubadours, and wasted their genius in 
Provencal love-strains at the courts of princes. 
The Milanese and other Lombard dialects were 
indeed exceedingly rude, but this rudeness sepa¬ 
rated them more decidedly from Latin; nor is it 
possible that the Lombards could have employed 
that language intelligibly for any public or domes¬ 
tic purpose. And indeed in the earliest Italian 
compositions that have been published, the new 
language is so thoroughly formed, that it is easy 
to infer a very long disuse of that from which it 
was derived. The Sicilians claim the glory of 
having first adapted their omui harmonious dialect 
to poetry. Frederic 11. both encouraged their art 
and cultivated it; among the very first essays of 
Italian verse we find his productions, and those of 
his chancellor Piero delle Vigne. Thus Italy was 
destined to owe the beginnings of her national 
literature to a foreigner and an enemy. These 
poems are very short and few; those ascribed to 
St. Francis about the same time are hardly distin¬ 
guishable from prose; but after the middle of the 
thirteenth century, the Tuscan poets awoke to a 
sense of the beauties which their native language. 
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refined from the impurities of vulgar speech,* (’Iiai’. 
could display ; and the genius of Italian literature j, 
was rocked upon the restless waves of the Flo- 
rentine democracy, llicordano Males{)i|ii, the 
first historian, and nearly the first prose writer in 
Italian, left memorials of the republic down to 
the year 1281, which was that of his death, and 
it was continued by Giacehetto Malespini to 
1286. These are little inferior in ])urity of style 
to the best Tuscan authors; for it is the singular 
fate of that language to have spared itself all in¬ 
termediate stages of refinement, and starting the 
last in the race, to have arrived almost instanta¬ 
neously at the goal. There is an interval of not 
much more than half a century between the short 
fragment of Ciullo d’Alcamo mentioned above, 
and the poems of Guido Guini/.zelli, Guitoue 
d’Arezzo, and Guido Cavalcante; which, in tiieir 
diction and turn of thought, arc sometimes not 
unworthy of Petrarch, j' 

Dante, in liis treatise Dc viil- 
gari Kloqueiilia, reckons foniTcen 
or fifteen dialects, spoken in tlif- 
forent jiarts of Italy, all of which 
were debased by impure modes of 
expression. Hut the noble, prin¬ 
cipal, and courtly Italian idiom” 
was that, which belonged to eveiy 
city, and seeine<l to belong to 
none, and which, if Italy had a 
court, would be the language of 
that court. j>. 274. 277. 

Allowing for the metaphysical 
obscurity in which Dante clinses 
to envelop the subject, this might 
perhaps be ^aid at present. The 
Tlorenlinc dialect has its peculiari¬ 


ties, which distinguish it Iroiii the 
general Italian language, though 
these are .seldom discfriied by 
foreigners, nol•.alway.^ by nativ(-.s, 
with whom 'i'uscan is tlie projicr 
denomination of their national 
tongue. 

f- Tiraboschi, I iv. [). .'KiO—'{‘7. 
(iinguene, vol. i. c. G. The style 
of the \'ita Nuova of Dante, writ¬ 
ten soon after the death of his 
Beatrice, which liappened in 12tK), 
is hardly distinguishable, by a fo- 
roignei'^ from that of .Maclna.el or 
('a.slig]ionc. Vet .so recent was 
the adoption of this language, that 
the celebrated inaster of Dante, 
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CHAP. But at the beginning of the next age arose a 
I’ART ir greater genius, the true father of Italian 

poetry, and the first name in the literature of the 
80011 ''^ mkldle/iges. This was Dante, or Durante Alighieri, 
Bantc ' 12G5, of a respectable family at Florence. 

Attached to the Guelf party, \yhich had then ob¬ 
tained a final ascendancy over its rival, he might 
justly promise himself the natural reward of ta¬ 
lents under a free government, public trust and 
the esteem of his compatriots. But the Guelfs 
unhappily were s])lit into two factions, the 
Bianchi and the Neri, with the former of whom, 
and, as it proved, the unsuccessful side, Dante 
was connected. In 1300, he filled the office of 
one of the Priori, or chief magistrates at Florence; 
and having manifested in this, as was alledged, 
some partiality towards the Bianchi, a sentence of 
proscription passed against him about two years 
afterwards, when it became the turn of the oppo¬ 
site faction to triumph. Banished from his 
country, and baffled in several efforts of his friends 
to restore their fortunes, he had no resource but at 
the courts of the Scalas at Verona, and other Ita¬ 
lian princes, attaching himself in adversity to the 


Kruiiotto Latini, had wrilten his 
Texoro in I rench; and gives as a 
icusou for it, tliat it was a more 
agreeable and usual language than 
lus own. Kt se aucuns demandoit 
pourquoi chis livre esl ecris en ro¬ 
mans, selon la raison de France, 
)Oiir chose que nous sommes yla- 
inn’, je diroie quo cli’est pour chose 
quo nous sommes en France; I’au- 
tre pour clio.so </ut' /a pttrlanr t ii 


est plus deliUiblc vt plus commune a 
tonics (icns. lliere i.s said to be a 
manuscript history of Venice down 
to 1275, in the Florentine library, 
written in French by Martin ae 
Canale, who says that he has 
chosen that language, pareeque la 
languc franceisc cort parmi le 
monde, ct esl la plus delitable a 
lire et a oir quo nulle autre. Giii- 
guem', vol. i. p. 384. 
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Imperial interests and tasting, in liis own Ian- c it a r. 
guage the bitterness of anotlier’s bread.* In this 
state of exile he finished, if he did not commence, 
his great poem, the Divine Comedy; a rqtrescn- 
tatiou of the three kingdoms of futurity. Hell, Pur- ' 
gatory, and Paradjse, divided into one hundred 
cantos, and containing about 14,000 lines, lie 
died at Ravenna in 1321. 

Dante is among the very few, who have created 
the national poetry of their country. For.not- 
withstanding the polished elegance of some earlier 
Italian verse, it had been confined to amorous 
sentiments; and it was yet to be seen, that the 
language could sustain, lor a greater length than 
any existing poem except the Iliad, the varied 
style of narration, reasoning and ornament. Of 
all writers, he is the most uncptestionably original. 

Virgil was indeed his inspiring genius, as he de¬ 
clares himself, and us may sometimes be j)ereeived 
in his diction; but his tone is so peculiar and cha¬ 
racteristic, that few readers would be w'illing at 
first to acknowledge any resemblance. He pos¬ 
sessed, in an extraordinary degree, a command of 
language, the abuse of which led to his obscurity 
and licentious innovations. No poet ever ex¬ 
celled him in conciseness, and in the rare talent 
of finishing his pictures by a few bold touches; 
the merit of Pindar in his better hours. How 
prolix would the stories of Francesca or of Dgo- 


* Tu provenii si (says ('accia* 
puitla to him) conio sii di sale 
11 pane altnii, ecome e duro cnlle 


ii scendere e ’1 salir per allrui 
scale. 

I‘,ir.idi<. cant. Id. 
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CHAP, lino have become in the hands of Ariosto, or of 
pAiiT n Ovid, or of Spenser! This excellence 

'-'v^ indeed is most striking in the first part of his 
socin v*^ poem. / Having formed his plan so as to give an 
' equal length to the three regions of his spiritual 
world, he found himself unable,,to vary the images 
of hope or beatitude, and the Paradise is a conti¬ 
nual accumulation of descriptions, separately beau¬ 
tiful, but uniform and tedious. Though images 
derived from light and music are the most pleas¬ 
ing, and can be borne longer in poetry than any 
others, their sweetness palls upon the sense by 
frequent repetition, and we require the intermix¬ 
ture of sharper flavours. Yet there are detached 
passages of great excellence in this third part of 
Dante’s poem ; and even in the long theological 
discussions which occupy the greater proportion 
o^ts thirty-three cantos, it is impossible not to 
aainire the enunciation of abstract positions with 
remarkable energy, conciseness, and sometimes 
perspicuity. The twelve first cantos of the Pur¬ 
gatory are an almost continual flow of soft and 
brilliant poetry. The seven last are also very 
splendid, but there is some heaviness in the iuter- 
mediate parts. Fame has justly given the pre¬ 
ference to the Inferno, which displays throughout 
a more vigorous and masterly conception; but the 
mind of Dante cannot be thoroughly appreciated 
without a perusal of his entire poem. 

The most forced and unnatural turns, the most 
barbarous licences of idiom, are found in this 
poet, whose power of expression is, at other 
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times, so peculiarly happy. His style is indeed ciiAr. 
generally free from those conceits of thought, 
which discredited ihe other poets of his country ; s— 
but no sense is loo remote for a word, \|liich he 
finds convenient for his measure or his rhyme. 

It seems indeed as if he never altered a line on 
account of the necessity of rhyme, but forced an¬ 
other or perhaps a third into company witli it. 

For many of his faults no sufficient c.xcuse can be 
made. But it is candid to remember, that Dante, 
writing almost in the infancy of a language, which 
he contributed to create, was not to anticipate that 
words, which he borrowed from the Latin, and 
from the provincial dialects, woidd by accident, 
or through the timidity of later writers, lose their 
place in the classical idiom of Italy. If Petrarch, 

Bembo, and a few more, had not aimed rather at 
purity than copiousness, the phrases which now 
appear barbarous, and arc at least obsolete, might 
have been fixed by use in poetical language. 

The great characteristic excellence of Dante is 
elevation of sentiment, to which his compressed 
diction and the emphatic cadences of his measure 
admirably correspond. We read him, not as an 
amusing poet, but as a master of moral wisdom, 
with reverence and awe. fresh from the deep 
and serious, though somewhat barren studies of 
philosophy, and schooled in the severer discipline 
of experience, he has made of his poem a niiri(u* 
of his mind and life, the register of his solicitudes 
and sorrows, and of the speculations in which he 
sought to escape their recollection. The bani.shed 

VOL. in. o 0 
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CHAP, magistrate of Florence, the disciple of Bnmetto 
VAin-n Latini, the sta,tesman accustomed to trace the 
varying fluctuations of Italian faction, is for ever 
SOCIETY before/bur eyes. For this reason, even the prodi¬ 
gal display of erudition, which in an epic poem 
would be entirely misplaced, increases the respect 
we feel for the poet, though it does not tend to 
the reader’s gratification. Except Milton, he is 
much the most learned of all the great poets, and, 
relatively to his age, far more learned than Milton. 
In one so highly endowed by nature, and so con¬ 
summate by instruction, we may well sympathize 
with a resentment which exile and poverty ren¬ 
dered perpetually fresh. The heart of Dante was 
naturally sensible, and even tender; his poetry 
is full of simple comparisons from rural life; and 
the sincerity of his early passion for Beatrice 
pierces through the veil of allegory which sur¬ 
rounds her. But the memory of his injuries pur¬ 
sues him into the immensity of eternal light; and, 
in the company of saints and angels, his unforgiv¬ 
ing spirit darkens at the name of Florence.* 

This great poem was received in Italy with that 
enthusiastic admiration which attaches itself to 
works of genius only in ages too rude to listen to 
the envy of competitors, or the fastidiousness of 
critics. Almost every library in that country con¬ 
tains manuscript copies of the Divine Comedy, 
and an account of those who have abridged or 
commented upon it would swell to a volume. It 


Paratlijso, cant. 1C. 
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was thrice printed in the year 14f2, and at least c ii xp, 
nine times within the fifteenth ceatnry. Tlie city 
of Florence in 1373, with a magnanimity whicii 
almost redeems her original injustice, apjViinted ■'ji 'i'Kor 
a public professor to read lectures upon Dante; ' ' 
and it was hardly Jess honourable to the poet's 
memory, that the first person selected for this of¬ 
fice was Boccaccio. The universities of Fisa and 
Piaeenza imitated this example; but it is probabh; 
that Dante’s abstruse philosophy was often more 
regarded in their chairs, than his higher excellen¬ 
cies.* Italy indeed, and all Europe, had reason 
to be proud of such a master. Since Claudian. 
there had been seen for nine hundred years no 
considerable body of poetry, except the Spanish 
poem of the Cid, of which no one had heard be¬ 
yond the peninsula, that could be said to pass me¬ 
diocrity; and we must go ranch farther back than 
(daudian, to find any one capable of being com¬ 
pared with Dante. Ills appearance made an 
epoch in the intellectual history of modern na¬ 
tions, and banished the discouraging suspicion 
which long ages of lethargy tended to excite, that 
nature had exhausted her fertility in the great 
jioets of Greece and Rome. It was as if, at some 
of the ancient games, a stranger had appeared 
upon the plain, and thrown his quoit among the 
marks of former casts, which tradition had ascribed 
to the demigods. But the admiration of Dante, 
though it gave a general impulse to the human 
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CHAP, mind, did not produce imitators. I am unaware 

r VRT II Vvriter, in whatever language, who 

ws.-w' can be said to have followed the steps of Dante; 

STATEOK I mea/i not so much in his subject, as in the cha- 
SOCIKV'Y. . . , . T,- , - ■ 

racter oi his genius and style. His orbit is still 

all his own, and the track of his wheels can never 
be confounded with that of a rival.* 

I’ctian h. In the same year that Dante was expelled from 
Florence, a notary, by name Petracco, was in¬ 
volved in a similar banishment. Retired to 
Arezzo, he there became the father of Francis 
Petrarch. This great man shared of course dur¬ 
ing his early years in the adverse fortune of his 
family, which he was invincibly reluctant to re¬ 
store, according to his father's wish, by the pro¬ 
fession of jurisprudence. The strong bias of 
nature determined him to polite letters and jioctry. 
These are seldom the fountains of wealth; yet 
they would perhaps have been such to Petrarch, 
if his temper could have borne the sacrifice of 
liberty for any worldly acquisitions. At the city 
of Avignon, where his parents had latterly resided, 
his graceful appearance and the reputation of his 
talents attracted one of the Colonna family, then 
bishop of Lombes in Gascony. In him, and in 
other members of that great house, never so illus- 


• The source from which Dante 
derived tlie scheme and general 
idea of his poem has been a 
ject of inquiry in Italy. To liis 
original mind one miuht have 
thought the sixth ^.nt-id would 
have sufficed. But besides seve¬ 


ral lepondurv visions of the 12th 
and 13th centuries, it seems pro¬ 
bable that ho derived hints from 
the Tesoretto of his master in phi- 
lo.<op!iical studies, Brunetto I.a- 
tim. (iin2nfin5, t. li. p. 8. 
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trious as in the fourteenth eeiiliiry, he experienced c n at. 
the union of patrona<>c and fricndshii). Tliis, *'"■ 

i o 1 » r\KTii 

however, was not confined to the (h)lonnas. ’ 

Unlike Dante, no poet was ever so libertSly and 
sincerely encouraged by the great; nor did any, 
jierhaps, ever carity to that jieriious intercourse 
a spirit more irritably independent, or more free 
from interested adulation. Jfc praised his friends 
lavislily, because he loved them ardently; but his 
temper was easily suseeplible of offence,’and 
there must have been mueh to lolerate in that 
restlessness and jealousy of reputation, which is 
perhaps the inevitable failing of a poet.*' But 
every thing was forgiven to a man, who was the 
acknowledged boast of his age and country. 

(’lenient VI. conferred one or two sinecure be¬ 
nefices upon I’etrarch, and would probably have 
raised iiim in a bishopric, if he had chosen to 
adopt the em iesiastical jirofession. But he never 


‘ 'niore is nn impliasiin-, proftl' 
of ihm quuluy in :i icttt i to IUk - 
caccio on Datiti . nu nt iir 

rather di'.iii'jjomiously (’vli tmau ': 
and whose jiO|nil:iiii\ cMiIenily 
stunj^ him to ihcfiuicL. DeSadc, 
1. iii. p. Vet uc jnikc so ill 
of ours(flvc% llial I'ctiaii'Ii (hose 
‘ iivy as tlie vice I'lom wliirh of all 
otluM’s he was most lice. Jii liis 
dialoi^ue with St An;^ust!i), he 
savs; lihurril, 

inotlo mo non accuses intidia. 
-Alt.. (. tuuim non lilii mauis •'’U- 
porhia quain invidia nociiisset: 
nam lioc crimine, me judicc, lihor 
os. Do ConteinjtUi Mundi. iMlil. 
irifll. p. 0 42. 

1 have rt'.ul in some iiioicin 


linok, t ill know not whole to sCrk 
fill’ pa''ia”('. that I'ctrart-h dhl not 
jtiu imI lo .illudo to I )aiil(; JII ilic 
lo llocoaocio hiciilionetl 
above, hot r.illii i |o/auoln Slritla, 
a coniciiii'oi.Mv iloronluic juiol, 
whom, liowi-\ei ftM<’oUcii at jiro- 
sent, tiic liad tasu: ol a pally in 
( iiticisin protein d to himself.— 
Mattoo X'llhuu ineiitioiis llicin 
to'.:Mlirr as tlic l\'o ■.•l•(•at oiii.i- 
ijiriits of hi'' ai;c. '^I’his eoniec- 
liiro seems jiroinble, for some 
expressions are tint iii the least 
apjjlicable to Dante, thii \\liioli- 
everwas intended,the letter ctjually 
shews tile irritable humour of Pe- 
traieh. 
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(JITAP. took orders, the clerical tonsure being a sufficient 
rAKTii 9^'^^ification for holding canonries. The same 
pope even afforded him the post of apostolical 
sociE^T secretary, and this was repeated by Innocent VI. 
I know not whether we should ascribe to mag¬ 
nanimity, or to a politic motiye, the behaviour of 
Clement VI. towards Petrarch, who had pursued 
a course as vexatious as possible to the Holy See. 
For not only he made the residenee of the supreme 
pontiffs at Avignon, and the vices of their court, 
the topic of invectives, too well founded to be 
despised, but he had ostentatiously put himself 
forward as the supporter of Nicola di Rienzi in a 
project which could evidently have no other aim 
than to wrest the eity of Rome from the temporal 
sovereignty of its bishop. Nor was the friend¬ 
ship and society of Petrarch less courted by the 
most respectable Italian princes; by Robert king 
of Naples, by the Visconti, the Correggi of Parma, 
the famous doge of Venice Andrew Dandolo, and 
the Carrara family of Padua, under whose protec¬ 
tion he spent the latter years of his life. Stories 
are related of the respect shewn to him by men in 
humbler stations which are perhaps still more sa¬ 
tisfactory.* But the most conspicuous testimony 


* A goldsmilh of Bergamo, by 
name Henry Capra, smitten with 
an enthusiastic love of letters, and 
of Petrarch, earnestly requested 
the honour of a visit from the poet. 
The house of this good tradesman 
was full of repre.scntations of his 
person, and of inscriptions with 
his name and anus. \o expense 


had been spared in copying all his 
works as they appeared. He was 
received by Ctipra with a princely 
magnificence; lodged in a cham¬ 
ber hung with purple, and a splen¬ 
did bed in which no one before or 
after him was permitted to sleep. 
Coldsmiths, a,s we may judge by 
this instance, were opulent j>er- 
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of public esteem was bestowed by tlie city of chap. 
Rome, in his solemn coronation,, as laurcat poet, 
in the Capitol. This ceremony took place in 
1341; and it is remarkable that Petrarc^ had at 
that time composed no works, which could, in our 
estimation, give h^m pretensions to so singular an 
honour. 

The moral character of Petrarch was formed of 
dispositions peculiarly calculated for a poet. An 
enthusiast in the emotions of love, and friendship, 
of glory, of patriotism, of religion, he gave the 
rein to all their impulses; and there is not perhaps 
a page in his Italian writings which docs not bear 
the trace of one or other of these affections. By 
far the most predominant, and that wliich has 
given the greatest celebrity to his name, is his 
passion for Laura. Twenty years of unrequited 
and almost unasjiiring love were lightened by 
song; and the attachment, which, having long- 
survived the beauty of its object,* seems to have 
at one time nearly jiasscd from the heart to the 
fancy, was changed to an intenser feeling, and to 


sons; yet tlie friends of IV-irarch 
dissuaded him from tliis visit, a.s 
dcroftalory to liis oun ehivjttcd 
station. De Satie, t. iii. -I'.Kj. 

See the beautiful sonnet, Erano 
i capei d’ oro all’ aura sparsi. fn 
a famous passage of Conf-s- 
sions, Ito says; Corpus iHihI egre- 
gimn niorbis ot erebris parlnbus 
exlmuslum, multura pristini vinons 
ainisit. Those who mainlam tin 
Virginity of Laura are forced to 
rvud I'lrlurbiiliurniii/i, nisttad « t 


patiiibns. 'I'wo ruanuscrijits in the 
royal liltriiry at I'ans have the con¬ 
traction /ilh/s, winch Icavc.s the 
mutter ojien to controversy. De 
Sade contends, that “ erelnis” is 
ies.s applicalile to “ perturbationi- 
bus” than to “ jmrtulms.” 1 <io 
not, know tlitit there is mueli in 
tins; but 1 am dear that corjnis 
exhauslurn ])artul)iis is iimcl' tin: 
more elegant Latin c\prc^sioii of 
the two. 
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c IIA p. a sort of celestial adoration, by her death. Laura, 
before the tiniq of Petrarch’s first accidental 
meeting with her, was united in maryiage with 
sociFTv ^^lotlier^. a fact, which, besides some more parti- 
' cular evidence, appears to me deducible from the 
whole tenor of his poetry.* Such a passion is un- 


' The Abh(! do Sade, in those 
copious meinoir.s of the life of 
Tetrarch, ^vhich illustrate in an 
agreealfu* thou};h rather prolix 
manucT the civil and litt'rary his- 
tor\ of J’rovenee and Italy in tiie 
fourteenth century, endeavoured 
to establish Ins own descent from 
J.ann, as the wife of lluynes dc 
Sade, and born in the family de 
Nove.s. This hypothesis has since 
been received wiili general ac¬ 
quiescence by literary men; and 
Tirabosebi in lairticular, whose 
talent lay in tlit'sc petty biogra- 
])hical rt'searches, and who had a 
prejudice aguiiisl every thing that 
came IVoin I'Vanct*, seems to con¬ 
sider It as decisi\elvprovcd. Jlut 
it has been called in question in a 
modern publieation by the late lord 
Woodliouselcp. (I'.ssay on llie 
l.ife and Cdiaraclcr of J*etrarcli, 
1810.) 1 shall not offer any opi¬ 
nion as to the identity of Petrarch’s 
mistress with i.aura de Sadc; but 
the main ])o.sition of J.ord W.’s 
essay, that Laura was an uninar- 
ried woman, and the object of an 
honourable attachment in licr lover, 
seems irrecoiiciloable with tlic evi¬ 
dence that his writings supply. 1. 
There is no passage in Petrarch, 
vvhetlier of poetry or prose, that 
alludes to the virgin character of 
Laura, or gives lier the usual ap¬ 
pellations of unmarried women, 
])uc‘lla in I.atiii, or donzella in Ita¬ 
lian; even iii the Trionfo della 
C'astita, where so obvious an op¬ 


portunity occurred. YgI this was 
naturally to be cxjieoted from so 
ethereal an imagination as that of 
Petrarch, always inclined to invest 
her with the halo of celestial j)ii- 
rity. \V'e know how Milton took 
hold of the mystical notions of 
virginity; notions more congenial 
to the religion of Petrarch than Ills 
own: 

(juod tibi perpetuus pudor, cl 
sine labc Juventas 

Pura full, quod nulla tori bbata 
volujitas, 

Kn etiarij tibi virgiiici servantur 
lionorc'i. 

lopilapliium Damonis. 
2. 'J'lie col(bl(•^s of J.,aura towards 
so passionate and deserving a lover, 
if no insunnouiUable obstacle in¬ 
tervened during his twenty years 
of devotion, would be at least a 
mark that his attacliinent was mis¬ 
placed, and shew him in rather a 
ridiculous liglit. Jt is not sur¬ 
prizing, that persons believing 
J.aura to be unmarried, as seems 
to have been the case with the Ita¬ 
lian commentators, should have 
thought hi.'! passion alfected and 
little more than poetical. Put 
upon the contrary supposition, a 
thread runs through the whole of 
his poetry, and gives it consis¬ 
tency. A love on the one side, 
instantaneously conceived, and re¬ 
tained by the susceptibility of a 
lender heart and ardent fancy; 
nouri.shed by slight encourage¬ 
ment, and seldom ])resuiim)g to 
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doubtedly not capable of a moral defence; nor t’liAi*. 
would I seek its palliation so much in the preva- 
lent manners of his age, by which however the 

SI'ATKOK 


liopc for more; a mixture of pru¬ 
dence and cotjiietry on tlie otlier, 
kept w ithin bounds either by virtue 
or by the want of mutiiaf attacii- 
menl, yet not dissatisfied with 
fame more brilliant and flattery 
more refined than had ever before 
been the lot of woman—these 
are surely pretty natural circum¬ 
stances, and such as do not render 
the story less iiitelli^ihle. I'n- 
(jurslionably, such a jiassion is nut 
innocent. Jjut J.ord Woodliouse- 
lee, wlio is so iniiih scandalized 
at U, knew little, one would think, 
of the fourteenth renlury- His 
standard is taken not bom Avig¬ 
non, but from l5dinbur;;li, a much 
better ])lace, no doubt, ami whore 
the inmal liaronieter stands at a 


, ' SOClKTV. 

et adversus suam serncl ct meam * 
iclatem, adversus iiiult.i (t varia 
quff! llccterc adainanliuin spintum 
debuissont, iiicx|nie:nabibs ot firma 
permansit ^ I'rofeetu animus iste 
ficmmeus quid vnuin deeuit ad- 
monebal, pra'staiiatqm' ne in see- 
tatulo pudieilia' studio, iit verbis 
ufar Seneca;, aul excmpiimi aut 
convitium deesscl; po.stierbn cum 
lorifrae^mn ac jineeipifem vidcicl, 
descrei'C nidnil polms qiiain si-- 
qui. Aer.isi, 'I'lirpe mitur ab- 
quid interdum voluisti,(|Uod supra 
n(•”a^'el•as. \t iste vulj^atiis aman- 
tium, \el, 111 ibe.mi veims, ameii- 
inim furor esl, iit omnibus incrilo 
dici possit : volo nolo, nolo volo. 

\'obis ipvis (|uid velilis, aul iioliljs, 
i^notuin esl. Ih i. Jnvifus m la- 


fery difterciil altitude. In one (lueum olleiidi. Si quid l.imcn 

])ussaj^e, ]). lOit. lie canies his olim aliter forte V(<luissem, amoi 

strictness to an excess fif jinidery. a tasque coeiieruiit: mine qiial vc- 

IVom all we know of Ui'- a.U' of Inn el eiijuani sciu, lirniav i<|ur jam 

I’etrarclf, the onl\ matter of asto- laiidcm ammnm labentem; contra 

nishment is the persevering viiUic anlcm ilia projiusiti tenax el sem- 

of Laura. The troubadours lioasl jicr una jieriiiausil, (jiiare eoiistaii- 

of much better success with I’ro- tiam fbinim-am quo magis mtel- 

venqal ladies. :i. Ihit llie follow- ligo, magis adimior: i(h|iu- sihi 

ing passage from IVlrareirs dia- consiinmi fuisso, si iinqiiain ilelmit, 

logueswitliSt.Augnstm, the work, gaudeu mine et gralias ago. Am. 

as is well know'n, where he most Seinel f.llriili, mm faeih- nirsus 

unbosoms liinisidf, will hsive no fides babeiul.i fst; in pnus mores 

doubt, I think, that his passion atque habitimi, vitamque inuta- 

could not have been gratified eon- Msti, qiiam aiiimiim mnlassc per¬ 
sistently with honour. At mulicr .siiadeas; mitigaliir forte si tiius 

istaCelebris, quam lihi certissimam lenilurque igni'^, exiinelus non ost. 

ducem fmgis, ad superos cur non Tu vero qui lauluin dileelioni iri- 

Imitantem trepidumque dnexerit, bins, non annnadvcrtis, illani ab¬ 
et quod cacis fieri solet, tnami aji- solvendo, quantum le q.se mn- 

prehcnsuni non tenuit, quo el gra- deinuas; illani faten libel tiiisse 

diendum foret admonuitf I’nit. sanctissimam, diim to insannm 

Fecit hoc ilia quantum potuit. scelestumque fatcare.--Detoii- 

Quid enim aliud egit, cum nullis tempin Alundi, J)i.ilo<: 3. ji. 3(i7. 

inota precilms, nullis viela lihin- edit. 1.5bl. 

ditiis, muliebrem icnuit deeorern, 
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CHAP, conduct of even good men is generally notalitttle 
PATiT II “‘fluenced, as in the infirmity of Petrarch’s cha- 
racter, which induced him both to obey and to 
sociEi^^ justify Ifne emotions of his heart. The lady too, 
whose virtue and prudence we arc not to question, 
seems to have tempered the light and shadow of 
her countenance so as to preserve her admirer 
from despair, and consequently to prolong his suf¬ 
ferings and servitude. 

The general excellencies of Petrarch are his 
command over the music of his native language, 
his correctness of style, scarcely two or three 
words that he has used having been rejected by 
later writers, his exquisite elegance of diction, im¬ 
proved by the perpetual study of 'Virgil; but, far 
above all, that tone of pure and melancholy senti¬ 
ment which has something in it unearthly, and 
forms a strong contrast to the amatory poems of 
antiquity. Most of these arc either licentious or 
uninteresting; and those of Catullus, a man en¬ 
dowed by nature with deep and serious sensibility, 
and a poet, in my opinion, of greater and more 
varied genius than Petrarch, are contaminated, 
above all the rest, with the most degrading gross¬ 
ness. Of this there is not a single instance in the 
poet of Vaucluse; and his strains, diffused and 
admired as they have been, may have conferred a 
benefit that criticism cannot estimate, in giving 
elevation and refinement to the imaginations of 
youth. The great defect of Petrarch was his 
want of strong original conception, which pre¬ 
vented him from (browing off' the affected and 
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overstrained manner of the Provencal trouba- chap. 
dours, and of the earlier Italian poets. Among 
his poems, the Triumphs are perhaps superior to s--.-w/ 
the Odes, as the latter are to the Sonneti; and of 
the latter, those written subsequently to the death * 
of Laura are in general the best. But that con¬ 
strained and laborious measure cannot equal the 
graceful flow of the canzone, or the vigorous com¬ 
pression of the terza riina. The Triumphs have 
also a claim to superiority, as the only paetical 
composition of Petrarch that extends to any con¬ 
siderable length. They are in some degree, ])cr- 
haps, an imitation of the dramatic Mysteries, and 
form at least the earliest specimens of a kind of 
poetry not uncommon in later times, wherein real 
and allegorical personages arc intermingled in a 
masque or scenic representation. 

None of the principal modern languages was so 
latc in its formation, or in its application to the 
purposes of literature, as the English. This arose, 
as is well known, out of the Saxon branch of the 
great Teutonic stock, spoken in England till alter 
the conquest. From this mother dialect, our Eng¬ 
lish differs less in respect of etymology, than of 
syntax, idiom and flexion. In so gradual a transi¬ 
tion as probably took place, and one so sparingly 
marked by any existing evidence, we cannot well 
assign a definite origin to our present language. 

The question of identity is almost as perplexing 
in languages as in individuals. But, in the reign 
of Henry II., a version of Wacc’s j)ociu of Brut, 
by one Layamon, a priest of Eruly upon Severn, 
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ciiAl’. exhibits, as it were, the crysalis of the English 
PAin'ii ^^•’S^age, in which he can as little be said to have 
written, as in Anglo-Saxon.* Very soon after- 
soojFi'Y^ wards, 1/ie new formation was better developed; 

I , * and some metrical pieces, referred by critics to the 
im.^ earlier part of the thirteenth c,entnry, differ but 
little from our legitimate grammar.t About the 
beginning of Edward I.’s reign, Robert, a monk 
of Glocestcr, composed a metrical chronicle from 
the history of Geoffrey of Monmouth, which he 
continued to his own time. This work, with a 
similar chronicle of Robert Manning, a monk of 
Brunne (Bourne) in Lincolnshire, nearly thirty 
years later, stand at the head of our English 
poetry. The romance of Sir Tristrem, ascribed to 
Thomas of Erceldoune, siruamed the Rhymer, a 
Scottish minstrel, has recently laid claim to some¬ 
what higher antiquity. In the fourteenth century, 
a great number of metrical romances were trans¬ 
lated from the French. It requires no small por¬ 
tion of indulgence to speak I'avourably of any of 
these early English productions. A poetical line 
may no doubt occasionally be found; but in gene¬ 
ral the narration is as heavy and prolix as the 
versification is unmusical.;[: The first English 

* A sufficient exlracl from tliis j Warton’s Hist, of Kiiglisli 
work of l,uyan)on has been pub- I’octry. Kllis’s S]>eciniens. 
lishcd by Mr. Kllis, in his sjteci- i A\‘arton jn-inied copious cx- 
incns of early Kn^li.sh ])oetry, vol. tracts from some of these. Kitson 
1 . p. til. Jt contains, lie observes, pa\e several of them entire to the 
no word which wc are under the press. And Mr. Kills has adopted 
peccssity of ascribing to a rreiich tlie only ])lan wliieli could render 
origin. lliciri palatable, by intermingling 
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writer, who can be read with approbation, is Wil- c u a r. 
liam Langland, the author of Piers Plowman’s 
Vision, a severe satire upon the clergy. Though 
his measure is more uncouth than that of his pre- 
dccessors, there is real energy in his conceptions,* 
which he caught not from the chimeras of knight- 
errantry, but the actual manners and opinions of 
his time. 

The very slow progress of the Engiisli Ian- ciiisnoi 

p,. ils slow pro* 

guage, as an instrument of literature, is chuiriy to 
be ascribed to the effects of the Vorinan conquest, 
in degrading the native inhabitants, and trans¬ 
ferring all power and riches to foreigners. The 
barons, without j)erhaps one e.xcejffion, and a large 
proportion of the gentry, were of Fixuich descent, 
and preserved among themsel\es the speech of 
their fathers. This continued much longer than 
we should naturally have exj)cctcd; even alter 
the loss of Normandy had suap])ed the thread of 
French connexions, and they began to pride them¬ 
selves in the name of lAnglishmen, and in the 
inheritance of traditionary English privileges. 

Robert of Glocester has a remarkable passage, 
which proves that, in his time, somewhere about 
1270, the superior ranks continued to use the 
French language.* Ralph Iligden, about the early 


sliort passages, where llic original 
is rather above Us usual nu-dio- 
crity, with Ihs own lively analysis. 

* The evidences of tins general 
employment and gradual disuse of 
French in conversation and writing 
arc collected bvTvrwhitf, in a 


soi'tation on the ancient Knglish 
language, prefiNed to lln- lotirih 
volume of his edition of t 'hauccr'.s 
Canterbury Tale's; and by llii'<oii, 
m the preface to liis Mi trieal Ko- 
mances, \ o\. i. p. 70. 
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CHAP, part of Edward lll.s reign, though his expres- 
sious do not go the same length, asserts, that 
“gentlemens children are taught to speak trench, 
sociTTv^ from thg time they are rocked in their cradle; 
' and uplandish (country) or inferior men will liken 
themselves to gentlemen, and learn with great 
business for to speak French, for to be the more 
told of.” Notwithstanding, however, this predo¬ 
minance of French among the higher class, I do 
not thiink that some modern critics are warranted 
in concluding that they were, in general, ignorant 
of the English tongue. Men living upon their 
estates among their tenantry, whom they wel¬ 
comed in their halls, and whose assistance they 
were perpetually needing in war and civil frays, 
would hardly have permitted such a barrier to 
obstruct their intercourse. For we cannot, at the 
utmost, ])resume that French was so well known 
to the English commonalty in the tliirtecnth cen¬ 
tury, as English is at present to the same class in 
Wales and the Scottish Highlands. It may be 
remarked also, that the institution of trial by jury 
must have rendered a knowledge of English al¬ 
most indispensable to those who administered 
justice. There is a proclamation of Edward I. in 
Rymer, where he endeavours to excite his sub¬ 
jects against the king of France by imputing to 
him the intention of conquering the country, and 
abolishing the English language, (linguam delere 
anglicanam,) and this is frequently repeated in 
the proclamations of Edward III.* In his time. 


* (. V, p. 4W.: t. vi. |). (1 alil)i. 
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or perhaps a little before, the native language had c |(ai>. 
beeonie more familiar than French in common 
use, even with the court and nobility. Hence 
the numerous translations of metrical romances, si ateof 

i» SOCIETY. 

which are chiefly referred to his reign. An im¬ 
portant change was effected in 1362 by a statute, 
which enacts that all pleas in courts of justice 
shall be pleaded, debated, and judged in English. 

But Latin was, by this act, to be employed in 
drawing the record; for there seems to havp still 
continued a sort of prejudice against the use of 
English as a written language. The earliest Eng¬ 
lish instrument known to exist is said to bear the 
date of 1343.* And there are not more than three 
or four entries in our own tongue upon the rolls 
of i)arliameut before the reign of Henry VI., after 
whose accession its use becomes very common. 

Sir John Mandevile, about 1350, may pass for the 
father of English prose, no original work being so 
ancient as his travels. But the translation of the 
Bible and other writings by Wieliffe nearly thirty 
years afterwards, taught us the copiousness and 
energy of which our native dialect was capable; 
and it was employed in the fifteenth century by 
two writers of distinguished merit. Bishop Pea¬ 
cock and Sir John Fortescue. 

But the principal ornament of our English life- C'li uicci. 
rature was Geoffrey Chaucer, who, with Dante 
and Petrarch, fills up the triumvirate of great 
poets in the middle ages. Chaucer was born in 


Eilsoii, j). 'JO. Tlicic is one in Kynier of ilic vear I3Ci. 
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CHAP. 1328, and his life extended to the last year of the 
pAiiTii fourteenth century. That rude and ignorant ge- 
v—vw neration was not likely to feel the admiration of 
-son'FTY ^genius as warmly as the compatriots of 

' Petrarch; but he enjoyed the favour of Edward 
III., and still more conspicuously, of John duke 
of Lancaster; his fortunes were far more pros¬ 
perous than have usually been the lot of poets; 
and a reputation was established beyond competi¬ 
tion .in his life-time, from which no succeeding 
generation has withheld its sanction. 1 cannot, 
in my own taste, go completely along with the 
eulogies that some have bestowed upon Chaucer, 
who seems to me to have wanted grandeur, where 
he is original, both in conception and in language. 
But in vivacity of imagination and case of expres¬ 
sion, he is above all poets of the middle time, and 
comparable perhaps to the greatest of those who 
have followed. He invented, or rather introduced 
from France, and employed with facility the re¬ 
gular iambic couplet; and though it was not to 
be expected that he should perceive the capaci¬ 
ties latent in that measure, his versification, to 
which he accommodated a very licentious and ar¬ 
bitrary pronunciation, is uniform and harmonious.* 
It is chiefly, indeed, as a comic poet, and a mi¬ 
nute observer of manners and circumstances, that 


• See Tyrulutl's essay on the has lately been controvfirted l)y 
language anti versification of Chau- Dr. Nolt, who maintains the ver- 
cer, in tiio fourth volume of his siftcation of Chaucer to liavc been 
(‘(htion of the Canterbury Talo.s. wliolly founded on accentual and 
I’he opinion of tliis eminent critic not syllabic regularity. 
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Chaucer excels. In serious and moral poetry he ch,\p. 
is frequently lang-iiid and difFnscbut he spring.s 
like Antaeus from the earth, when his snl>jcct 
changes to coarse satire, or merry nariiativc. scjj'i'nrf 
Among his more elevated compositions, the 
Knight’s Tale is ajaundantly sufficient to immor- 
■ talize Chaucer, since it would be difficult to find 
any where a story better conducted, or told with 
more animation and strength of fancy. The 
■second place may be given to his Troilus’and 
Creseidc, a beautiful and interesting poem, though 
enfeebled by expansion. But perhaps the mo.st 
eminent, or at any rate the most characteristic 
testimony to his genius will be found in the Pro¬ 
logue to his Canterbury Tales; a work entirely 
and exclusively his own, which can seldom be 
said of his poetry, and the vivid delineations of 
which perhajrs very few writers but Shaksjjearc 
could have equalled. As the first original English 
poet, if we except Laugland, as the inventor of our 
most approved measure, as an imj)rovcr, though 
with too much innovation, of our language, and as 
a faithful witness to the manners of his age, Chaucer 
would deserve our reverence, if he had not also 
intrinsic claims for excellencies, which do not 
depend upon any collateral considerations. 

The last circumstance which 1 shall mention Revival of 
as having contributed to restore society from the 
intellectual degradation into which it had fallen 
during the dark ages is the revival of classical 
learning. The Latin language indeed, in which 
all legal instruments were drawn up, and of which 

VOI.. III. Cl' 
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CUM’, all ecclesiastics availed themselves in their cpis- 
PACTii intercourse, as well as in their more 

solemn proceedings, had never ceased to be fami- 
sociKilv 'Though many solecisms and barbarous 
words occur in the writings of what were called 
learned men, they possessed a, fluency of expres¬ 
sion in Latin which does not often occur at pre¬ 
sent. During the dark ages, however, properly 
so called, or the period from the sixth to the 
elevbnth century, it is unusual to meet with 
quotations, except from the Vulgate, or from 
theological writers. The study of Rome’s great¬ 
est authors, especially her poets, was almost for- 
in the bidden. But a change took place in the course 

tury: of the twelfth century. The polite literature, as 

well as the abstruser science of antiquity, became 
the subject of cultivation. Several writers of 
that age, in ditferent parts of Europe, are distin¬ 
guished more or less for elegance, though not 
absolute purity, of Latin style; and for their 
acquaintance with those ancients, who are its 
principal models. Such were John of Salisbury, 
the acute and learned author of the Policraticus, 
William of Malmsbury, Giraldus Cambrensis, 
Roger Hoveden, in England; and in foreign 
countries, Otho of Frisingen, Saxo Grammaticus, 
and the best perhaps of all I have named as to 
style, Falcandus, the historian of Sicily. In these 
we meet with frequent quotations from Livy, 
Cicero, Pliny, and other considerable writers of 
antiquity. The poets were now admired, and 
even imitated. All metrical Latin before the 
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latter part of the twelfth century, so for as I have ciiai’. 
seen, is extremely bad; but at this time, and early 
in the succeeding age, there appeared several 
versifiers, who aspired to the renown of following 
the steps of Virgil and Statius in epic poetry. 

.Joseph Iscanus, Egi Englishman, seems to have 
been the earliest of these; his poem on the Trojan 
war containing an address to Henry II. He 
wrote another, entitled Antiocheis, on the tliird 
crusade, most of which has perished. The wsffs of 
Frederic Barbarossa were celebrated by Gunther 
in his Ligurinus; and not long afterwards, Giiil- 
lelmus Brito wrote the Philippis, in lionour of 
Philip Augustus, and Waller de Chalillon the 
Alexandreis, taken from the popular romance of 
Alexander. None of these ])oems, I believe, have 
much intrinsic merit; but their existence isaprool 
of taste tliat could relish, though not of genius 
that could emulate antiquity.* 

In the thirteenth century there seems to have 


VVarton’s Hist, of Fnglish 
Poetry, vol. i. Dissertation If. 
Itoquefort, Elat dc la f'opsio Eran 
Vaise du douziomc |>. 

The following lines from tin* be¬ 
ginning of llic eightii book of the 
Philippis seem a fait, or rather a 
f-ivourable specimen of these epics. 
Hut I am very su])crhciully ac¬ 
quainted with any of them. 

Solverat interea zephyris meli- 
oribus annum 

Erigore depulso veris tepor, et 
renovari 

Coeperat etviridi gremio juve- 
nescere tellus: 

Cum Itea lacta Jovis ridcrci ad 
oscula maitT. 


Cum .jam post tergum Phryxi 
vectore relielo 

Sobs Ageiiorei premerM rota 
terga juvcnoi. 

The Iraged) of E'rcrinus f Kc- 
celin clu itornano.) ity Albcrtmii^ 
Mussalus, a Ikuliian, and author 
of a resitcctable hl^^ory, deserves 
some alleiitjon, as the tirst attempt 
to revive the regular tragedy. It 
was written soon after I30t). Ibe 
language by no means wants ani¬ 
mation, notwithstanding an on- 
skilful conduct of the fildc. The 
J’ceerinus is printed in the tend) 
volume of Miiralon’s collection. 
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CHAP. 

IX. 

PATH II. 

STATIC OF 
SOCllCJ’Y. 

Much more 
in the four¬ 
teenth. 


Invention of 
linen jiaper. 


been some decline of classical literature, in con¬ 
sequence. probably of the scholastic philosophy, 
which was then in its greatest vigour; at least we 
do no^ find so many good writers as in the pre¬ 
ceding age. But about the middle of the four¬ 
teenth, or perhaps a little sooper, an ardent zeal 
for the restoration of ancient learning began to 
display itself. The cojiying of books, for some 
ages slowly and sparingly performed in monas¬ 
teries, had already become a branch of trade ;* 
and their price was consequently reduced. Tira- 
boschi denies that the invention of making paper 
from linen rags is older than the middle of that 
century; and although doubts may be justly en¬ 
tertained as to the accuracy of this position, yet 
the confidence with which .so eminent a scholar 
advances it is at least a proof that paper manu¬ 
scripts of an earlier date are very rare. j' Princes 


* Booksellers appear in the lat¬ 
ter part of the twelfth century. 
I’eter of Blois mentions :i law¬ 
book which he had procured a 
quodam publico mangone libro- 
rum. Hist. l.itltTuirede la hVanee, 
t. ix. p. 84. In the thirleenth cen¬ 
tury there were many eopyi.sts by 
occupation in the Italian univer¬ 
sities. Tiruhosehi, t. iv. p. 72. 
The nunibt'r of those at Milan be¬ 
fore the end of that age is said to 
have been fifty, ibid. But a very 
small proportion of their labour 
could have boon devoted to pur¬ 
poses merely literary. By a va¬ 
riety of ordinances, the first of 
■which bears date in 127-^, the 
booksellers of Pari.s were sub¬ 
jected to the controul of the uni¬ 
versity. Crevier, t. ii. p. 67. 28C. 


Tlie jiretext of this w'as, lest erro¬ 
neous co])ies should obtain circu¬ 
lation. And this apjiears to Iiave 
been the original of those restraints 
upon the freedom of publication, 
which since the invention of print¬ 
ing, ha\e so much retarded the 
diffusion of triidi by means of tliat 
great instrument. 

t Tiraboscln, t. v. p. 85. On 
ihc contrary side are Moiitfaucon, 
Mabillon and Muratori; the latter 
of whom carries up the invention 
of our ordinary paper to the year 
1000. But Tiraboschi contends 
that the paper used in manuscrijits 
of so early an age was made from 
cotton rags, and, apparently from 
the inferior durability of that ma¬ 
terial, not frequently employed. 
The editors of Nouveau Trailc de 
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became far more attentive to literature when it ciiAf 
was no longer confined to metaphysical theology 
and canon law. I have already mentioned the -.-w- 
translations from classical authors made bj com- 
mand of .John and Charles V. of France. These 
Fi'ench translations diffused some aeijuaintance 
with ancient history and learning among our own 
countrymen.* Tlic imblie libraries assumed a LiSia™.. 
more respectable apjicarauce. Louis IX. had 
formed one at Paris, in which it does not appear 
that any work of elegant literature was found.f 
At the beginning of the fourteenth century, only 
four classical manuscripts e.xistcd in this collec¬ 
tion; of Cicero, Ovid, Lucan, and Boethius.j 
The academical library of Oxford, in IdOO, con- 


l)ipl«niiuti(jiu‘ art' of the same opi¬ 
nion, anil (Joiil)t the ii.^e of I men 
jtapei hefore the Year l-lOO l. i. 
p. .')17. ^21. :\leeviii:ui, well 
known :i8 a wriler ujiori llie anli- 
(piities of pnntini^, oirerml a re¬ 
ward for the earln‘8t manuseiipl 
upon linen pa].(T, and, in a trea¬ 
tise upon the subject, fixed die 
(liilf of Its invention lietween 1270 
and 1300. But M. Seluvandner 
of V ienna is saul to have (bund in 
the imperial lilwary a small char¬ 
ter bcuriii^^ tlie date of 12-13 on 
sucli paper. Maepherson's Annals 
of Commerce, vol. i. p. 31)1. li- 
rabosclii, if he had known tins, 
W'ould jirobably have niaintaiiK’J 
the paj’or to be made of coUmi, 
which lie says it is dittieuU to dis- 
tui^miah. lie as^i^ns the invention 
of linen paper to l^aee cla l abiano 
of Tigmso. Bui more tlian one 
Arabian writei tisserls the inann- 
faeturc of linen papei to have been 


r.nrii'd on at .samarcand caily in 
the eiuhlh eentniy, havuij; been 
biduuht tliither fiom China And 
what is inoic cuneluxivc, ( asm 
]>usiti\e!y detlares man) manu- 
hcrijils 111 die l•isen^:ll of the elt;- 
MDlh ami Iwellth centuries lobe 
wiitten tin llial substance. Bib- 
botliec.i Arabieo-IJispanica, 1. ii- 
p. o. 'I'liis authorilyappe.iis much 
to ouiwi leli lht‘ opinion uf 'fira- 
liijsclu in f.i\<mr ot i’aee da labi¬ 
ano, who must peiliajis t.ike bis 
](lace a1 the l.ibh- of l.duilous 
heroes with liartholomi w Si hwarl/. 
and I la\ lo (iioj.t. But liie mate¬ 
rial point, that ])apir w.is very 
little known in Bnrojie till the lat¬ 
ter part of the fourteenth century, 
remains as before. 

• WaiTon’s ilist of English 
Poetrv, xol. ii p. 122. 

f Vclly, t. V. j). 202. Crevier, 
1. ]i. p. 3d. 

t Warton, vol. 1 . Dissert. Jl. 
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CHAP, sisted of a few tracts kept in chests under St. 
I’Aiu'H Mary’s church. That of Glastonbury Abbey, in 
1240, contained four hundred volumes, among 
socim^ which ^were Livy, Sallust, Lucan, Virgil, Clau- 
‘ dian and other ancient writers.* But no other, 
probably, of that age was so numerous or so valu¬ 
able. Richard of Bury, chancellor of England, 
and Edward III., spared no expense in collect¬ 
ing a library, the first perhaps that any private 
manJiad formed. But the scarcity of valuable 
books was still so great, that he gave the abbot 
of St. Albans fifty pounds weight of silver for be¬ 
tween thirty and forty volumes.-l' Charles V. in¬ 
creased the royal library at Paris to nine hundred 
volumes, which the duke of Bedford purchased 
and transported to London.;]; His brother Hum¬ 
phrey duke of Glocestcr presented the univer¬ 
sity of Oxford with six hundred books, which 
seem to have been of extraordinary value, one 
hundred and twenty of them having been esti- 


* WaTton, vol. i. Dissert. II. 
t Ibid. Fifty-eight books were 
transcribed in tins abbey under 
one abbot, about the year i;300. 
Kvery considerable monastery had 
a room, called Scriptorium, where 
this W'ork was performed. More 
than eighty were transcribed at St. 
Albans under Whethamslcdc, in 
the time of liemy VI. ibid. See 
also Du Cange, v. Scriptures. 
Nevorllieless we must remember, 
first, that the far greater part of 
these books were mere monastic 
trash, or at least useless in our 
modern apprehension; secondly, 
that it dependt'd upon the charac¬ 
ter of the abbot, whcllier the scrip¬ 


torium should bo occupied or not. 
Every head of a monastery was 
iHit a W hetham.stcdc. Ignorance 
and jollity, such as we find in 
lloUon Abbey, wore their more 
usual characteristics. By the ac¬ 
count books of this rich monas¬ 
tery, about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, tliree books 
only appear to liave been pur¬ 
chased in forty years. One of 
those was the Uber Sententiarum 
of T’eter Lombard, which cost 
thirty shillings, equivalent to near 
forty pounds at present. Whitaker’s 
Hist, of Craven, p. ;i30. 

I Ibid. \ illaret, t. xi. p. 117. 
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mated at one tliousand pounds. ' Thus indeed was ciiAr. 
in 1440, at which time such a library would not , 
have been thought remarkably n'umerous beyond 
the Alps,* but England had made comjiaratively 
little progress in learning. Germany, however, 
was probably still less advanced. Louis, Elector 
Palatine, bequeathed in 1421 his library to tlid 
university of Heidelberg, consisting of one hun¬ 
dred and fifty-two volumes. Eighty-nine of these 
related to theology, twelve to canon and civil 
law, forty five to medicine, and six to ’philo- 
sophy.f 

Those who first undertook to lay open the Ti.niv]ip- 
stores of ancient learning found incredible difficul- IlUsCllJlUs. 
ties from the scarcity of manuscri])ts. So gross 
and supine was the ignorance of the monks, within 
whose walls these treasures were concealed, that 
it was impossible to ascertain, except by indefa¬ 
tigable researches, the extent of what had been 
saved out of the great shi[)wreck of antiquity. To 
this inquiry Petrarch devoted continual attention. 

He spared no pains to preserve the remains ol au¬ 
thors, who were jierishiiig from neglect and time. 

This danger was by no means passed in the four¬ 
teenth century. A treatise oi Cicero upon Glory, 


• Niccolo Niccoli, a ]irivate 
scholar, wlio contributed essen¬ 
tially to the restoration of ancient 
Warnin'^, betjuealhed a library of 
eight hundred volumes lo the n.*- 
public of I'^lorcncc. This Niccoli 
hardly published any thiu” of his 
own; blit earned a wcll-nuriled 
reputation b\ con)in!,; and conocl- 


ing manuscripts. Tiraboschi, l.vi. 
p. 114. SliepherdN I’oggio, p 319. 
In the preceding ceniui-)-, (.'olhic- 
do Sahitato hud procured <is many 
as eight huudretl volumes, ibid, 
p. :p2. Uoscoe’s Lorenzo de’ Me¬ 
dici, p. 

t.Schinidt, IJisl. des Allemands, 

t V. p, .")20. 
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CHAP, which had been m his possession, was afterwards 
PART II irretrievably lost.* He declares that he had seen 
in his youth the works of Varro; but all his en- 
soaEi'Y to recover these and the second Dccad 

. of Livy were fruitless. lie found, however, Quin¬ 
tilian, in 1:J50, of which there was no copy in 
Italy.]' Boccaccio, and a man of less general 
fame, Colliiccio Salutalo, were distinguished in 
the same honourable task. The diligence of 
these scholars was not confined to searching for 
manuscri])ts. Transcribed by slovenly monks, or 
by ignorant persons who made copies for sale, 
they required the continual emendation of accu¬ 
rate critics.Though much ceiTainly was left 
for the more enlightened sagaeity of later times, 
we owe the first intelligible tc.xt of the Latin clas¬ 
sics to Petrarch, Poggio, and their contemporary 
labourers in this vineyard i’or a hundred years 
before the invention of printing. 

Industry of AVliat Pctrarcli began in the fourteenth century 
cenuMj?”"' was carried on by a new generation with unaba¬ 
ting industry. The whole lives of Italian scholars 
in the fifteenth century were devoted to the reco¬ 
very of manuscripts and the revival of philology. 
For this they sacrificed their native language, 
which had made such surprizing shoots in the pre¬ 
ceding age, and were content to trace, in humble 
reverence, the footsteps of antiquity. For this too 

* He liad lenl it to a needy man + Tirahost.lij, p. H9. 
of letters, wlio ])auned the hook, J Idem, t. v. p. 83. De Sade, 
which was never recovered. Do t. i. p. 88, 

Sade, 1. 1 . p. j7. 
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they lost the hope of permanent glory, which can <■ n a u. 
never remain with imitators, or such as trim the *''• 

* PART II. 

lamj) of ancient sepulchres. No writer perliaps of u- 
the fifteenth century, except Politian, cap as])ire 
at present even to the second class, in a just mar- * 
shalling of literary reputation. Hut we owe tliem^ 
our I'espect and gratitude for their taste and dili¬ 
gence. The discovery of an unknown manuscript, 
says Tiraboschi, was regarded almost as the con¬ 
quest of a kingdom. The classical writer*^, he 
adds, were chiefly either found in Italy, or at least 
by Italians; they were first amended and first 
printed in Italy, and in Italy they were first col¬ 
lected in public libraries.* This is subject to some 
exception, when I'airly considered; several ancient 
authors were never lost, and therefore cannot be 
said to have been discovered; and wc know that 
Italy did not always anticipate other countries in 
classical printing. Hut her su])crior merit is incon¬ 
testable. Poggio Hracciolini, who stands perhaps pog^io. 
at the head of the restorers of learning, in the ear¬ 
lier part of the fifteenth century, discovered in the 
monastery of St. Gall, among dirt and rubbish, in 
a dungeon scarcely fit for condemned criminals, as 
he describes it, an entire copy of Quintilian, and 
part of Valerius Placcus. This was in 1414; and 
soon afterwards, he rescued the poem of Silius Ita- 
licus, and twelve comedies of Plautus, in addition 
to eight that were previously known; besides Lu¬ 
cretius, Columella, Tertullian, Ammianus Alarcel- 


* Tiraltosciii, p. R'l- 
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CHAP, linus, and other writers of inferior note.* A bishop 
p^KT II brought to light the rhetorical treatises of 

Cicero. Not that we must suppose these books to 
socIftv universally unknown before; Quinti- 

' lian, at least, is quoted by English writers mueli 
earlier. But so little intercourse prevailed among 
different countries, and the monks had so little 
acquaintanee with the riches of their conventual 
libraries, that an author might pass for lost in 
Italy,.who was familiar to a few learned men in 
other parts of Europe. To the name of Poggio we 
may add a number of others, distinguished in this 
memorable resurrection of ancient literature, and 
united, not always indeed by friendship, for their 
bitter animosities disgrace their profession, but 
by a sort of common sympathy in the cause of 
learning; Eilelfo, Laurentius Valla, Niccolo Nic- 
coli, Ambrogio Traversari, more commonly called 
il Camaldolense, and Leonardo Arctino. 

Greek idii- From the subversion of the Western Empire, or 
knownTn at least from the time when Rome ceased to pay 
tiie webi. obedience to the exarchs of Ravenna, the Greek 
language and literature had been almost entirely 
forgotten within the pale of the Latin church. A 
very few exeeptions might be found, especially in 
the earlier period of the middle ages, while the 
eastern emperors retained their dominion over part 
of Italy.f Thus Charlemagne is said to have es- 


* Tiraboscln, t. vi. p. 104.; and 
Shepherd’s Life of p. liMi. 

110. KoscoeV l.(*reii/o dv’ Mc- 
diei, p. 'iJh 


t Sdimidl, Hist, dos Alleinaiids, 
t. n. p. ;i7'4. Tirabosdti, t. lii. 
p. 1’24. iT ahlii. Jlcdu exlols 
'llRodoie piimalc of Canlcibujy 
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tablished a school for Greek at Osnabrug. John c ii a h. 
Scotus seems to have been well, acquainted with 
the language. And Greek characters may occa- 
sionally, though very seldom, be found in the wri- 
tings of learned men; such as Lanfranc or William 
of Malmsbury.t ^It is said that Roger Bacon uiii. 
derstood Greek; and his eminent contemporary, 

Robert Grostete, bishop of Lincoln, had a sufficient 
intimacy with it to write animadversions iqion 


and Tobias bislinj) of U(>cbc-st(‘v 
for their knowledge of (licek. 
Ilisl. !‘'c“cles. c. 0. and 24 lint 
t]»e former of these jivelatcs, if not 
the latter, was a native of (I'reecc. 

IJist. Lilterairo de la J'Vancc, 
t. iv. p. 12. 

t (ireck characters are found in 
a charter of 94:i, publi.shed m iMar- 
tenne, Tliesaurus Ancodot. t. i. p. 
74. The title of a ircati.so, wegt 
(fivcecov/xs^ic/ua, and the word 6 eo7oxo;, 
occur in William of Malnisbury, 
and one or two Olliers in IduifV.mc’s 
Constilutions. It is said that a 
{•reek psalter was written in an 
abbey at Tournay about 110.^). 
Hist, l.itt. de la I'raiiee, t. ix. p. 
102. 'J'his was, I .'<hould think, 
a very rare instance of a (»rcek ma¬ 
nuscript, sacred or profane, copicfl 
in the western parts of J'Airopc 
before the hflcenth century. Hut 
a Greek psalter written m J.atni 
characters at Milan in the ninth 
century was sold some years ago 
in J.ondon. John of Saiisbury is 
said by Crevier to havt; knov\n a 
little (irock, and he several times 
uses technical words in that lan¬ 
guage. Vet lie could not have 
been much more learned than Ins 
neighbours; since having found 
the word ena, in St. Ambrose, he 
was forced to ask the meaning of 


one John Sarasin, an J-'iiglislunan, 
because, says he, none of our mas¬ 
ters iiore (at I’ans) understand 
Greek. I’an-i, indeed, Grevier 
tliinks, could not furiiisli any Greek 
.scluil.ir in tli.il age except Abelard 
and lleioise, and probably neither 
of tliein knew much. Hist, de 
rTmvcrs. de IGi'iv, t. i. p. 

'J'he ceelesMstical lanmiage, it 
maybe (diserved, was full of(»reek 
word.s Latinized. Uut tliis ]>roress 
liad taken place before the lilth 
century; and ino-'t of them will be 
found in the l.atin dielionanes. 
A Greek word was now and then 
borrowed, as more imiiONimr than 
the correspondent ]..ilin. Thus the 
Knglish and odier kings soinetmies 
called themselves Ilusileus, instead 
of Ilex. 

It will not be supposed, that t 
ha\e pioftssed to cnumeiatc all 
the peisuns, of wko.Ne aeijuainlance 
with thetireek tongue sonic evi¬ 
dence maybe found; nor have I 
ever directed my alieutiou to the 
subject with that view. Douht- 
IcsS the list might he more Ui.m 
doubled. Hut, if l<*ii timc.s the 
numher could he found, «>■ siiould 
still be entitled to say, lliul liie 
language was almost unknown, and 
that It could have had no mliuence 
on the eondilioii of literature. 
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Suidas. Since Greek was spoken with consider¬ 
able purity by the noble and well educated na¬ 
tives of Constantinople, we may wonder that, 
even as^ a living language, it was not better known 
by the western nations, and especially in so 
neighbouring a nation as Italy. Yet here the ig¬ 
norance was ])erhaps even more complete than in 
France or England. In some jiarts indeed of 
Calabria, which had been subject to the eastern 
empire till near the year 1100, the liturgy was 
still performed in Greek; and a considerable ac¬ 
quaintance with the language was of course pre¬ 
served. But for the scholars of Italy, Boccaccio 
positively asserts, that no one understood so much 
as the Greek characters.* Nor is there probably 
a single line quoted from any poet in that lan¬ 
guage from the sixth to the fourteenth century. 

The first to lead the way in restoring Grecian 
learning in Europe were the same men who had 
revived the kindred muses of Latium, Petrarca and 
Boccaccio. Barlaam, a Calabrian by birtb, during 
an embassy from the court of Constantinople in 
133-5, was persuaded to become the preceptor of 
the i'ormcr, with whom he read the works of 
Plato.t Leontius Pilatus, a native of Thessalo- 
nica, was encouraged some years afterwards by 
Boccaccio to give public lectures upon Homer at 


• Is’c’ino e^t qui (intcds liti'ias 
nont; at (;,”0 in line Lalinilali 
conipatior, qua* ^ic oinnino (Ir.p' a 
ahjceil btudia, ut ctiain non nos- 


cnmus cliarartort"' liierarum. (Jc- 
Deoruni, upud llodiuni 
do (>Ki'CJS Illuslnhu'^, p. 3. 

t -Mem. de Pt'travque, 1. 1 . p. 407. 
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Florence.* Whatever might be the share of gc- eiiAr. 
neral attention that he excited, he had the honour , 

of instructing both these great Italians in his __■' 

native language. Neither of them jicrhai):^ reached 
an advanced degree of proficiency; but they* 
bathed their lips^in the fountain, and enjoyed tlvf, 
pride of being the first who paid the homage of a 
new posterity to the father of poetry. For some 
time little fruit apparently resulted from their 
example; but Italy had imbibed the dosirc of 
acquisitions in a new sphere of knowledge, w hich, 
after some interval, she was almndantly enabled to 
realize. A few years before the termination of the 
Iburteenth century, Emanuel Chrysoloras, whom 
the emperor John Palmologus had previously 
sent into Italy, and even as far as Fngland, upon 
one of those unavailing embassies liy which 
the Byzantine court strove to obtain synqiathy 
and succour from Europe, returned to Florence as 
a public teacher of Grecian literature, i Ilis school 
was afterwards removed successively to Pavia, 

Venice and Rome; and during nearly twenty 
years that he taught in Italy, most of those mni- 
nent scholars, whom I have already named, and 
who distinguish the first half of that century, 

* Mem. dc IVtrarquc, l. i. p. fins ]»cnes no.s, cimii pli-mus per- 
447.; t, iii. G34, Hody dc ccpisM in. id. p. 4. 

(inreis Illust. p. 2. Boucace -f Body pluco', the conimciicf- 
speaks modestly of Ijis own attain- inent of ('hry.'st«l<»ras’s tcaBnng as 
ments in Greek: etsi non satis early as l.'Pfl. p. 3. But 'f'lra- 
plenc perceperini. percepi tanieri bosclii, whoso rcsoarcli was inoii; 
quantum potui; noc dubium. precise, Iim.'s it at the end o{ 

)>ermunsi.ssel homo ille vagus dm- or biginning of l.l'iT. t. vii. p. 12G. 
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CHAP, derived from his instruction their knowledge of 
PAUT ir the Greek tongue. Some, not content with being 
the disciples of Chrysoloras, betook themselves to 
souIety! *^he souj-ce of that literature at Constantinople; 

' and returned to Italy, not only with a more accu¬ 
rate insight into the Greek idioi\i tlian they could 
have attained at home, but with copious treasures 
of manuscripts, few, if any, of which probably 
existed previously in Italy, where none had abi¬ 
lity to-read or value them; so that the principal 
authors of Grecian antiquity may be considered 
as brought to ligiit by these inquiries, the most 
celebrated of whom are Guarino of Verona, Au- 
rispa, and Filelfo. The second of these brought 
home to Venice in 1423 not less than two hundred 
and thirty-eight volumes.* 

stiio of The fall of that eastern empire, which had so 
Oiwc"“outlived all other pretensions to respect, that 
it scarcely retained that founded upon its anti¬ 
quity, seems to have been providentially delayed, 
till Italy was ripe to nourish the scattered seeds 
of literature that would have perished a few ages 
earlier in the common catastrophe. From the 
commencement of the fifteenth century, even the 
national pride of Greece could not blind her to 
the signs of approaching ruin. It was no longer 
possible to inspire the European republic, dis¬ 
tracted by wars and restrained by calculating 
policy, with the generous fanaticism of the cru¬ 
sades; and at the council of Florence, in 1439, the 


' Tirabosclii,t. \i. |). 10 ‘ 2 . Htisroe’s J.orenzo ile' Jledici, vol. i. p.43. 
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court and church of Constantinople liad the morti- ruAi’. 
fication of sacrificing their long-chcrislied faith, 
without experiencing any sensible return of jiro- s-- 
tection or security. The learned Greejes were 
perhaps the first to anticipate, and certainly not* 
the last to avoid Jheir country’s destruction. Tlii' 
council of Florence brought many of them into 
Italian connexions, and held out at least a tempo¬ 
rary accommodation of their conflicting opinions. 

Though the Roman pontiff's did nothing, and jiro- 
bably could have done nothing effectual, for the 
empire of Constantinople, they were very ready to 
protect and reward the learning of individuals. 

To Eugenius IV., to Nicolas V., to Pius 11., and 
some other popes of this age, the Greek exiles 
were indebted for a patronage which they repaid by 
splendid services in the restoration of their native 
literature throughout Italy. Bessarion, a disimtant 
on the Greek side in the council of Florence, was 
well content to renounce the doctrine of single 
procession for a cardinal's hat; a dignity which he 
deserved for his learning, if not for his pliancy. 
Theodore Gaza, George of Trebizond, and Gc- 
mistus Pletho might equal Bessarion in merit, 
though not in honours. They all however expe¬ 
rienced the patronage of those admirable jirotoc- 
tors of letters, Nicolas V., Cosmo do’ Medici, or 
Alfonso king of Naples. These men emigrated 
before the final destruction of the Greek empire; 
Lascaris and Musurus, whose arrival in Italy was 
posterior to that event, may be deemed perhaps 
still more conspicuous; but as the study of the 
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cii A I*. Greek language was already restored, it is iinnc- 
pursuQ the subject any farther. 

The Greeks had preserved, through the course 
sociFTv npdcllc ages, their share of ancient learning 

* with more fidelity and attention than was shewn 
jn the west of Europe. Geniu^s indeed, or airy 
original excellence, could not well exist along 
with their cowardly despotism and their con¬ 
temptible theology, more corrupted by frivolous 
subtleties than that of the Latin church. The 
spirit of persecution, naturally allied to dcsjiotism 
and bigotry, had nearly, during one period, extin¬ 
guished the lamp, or at least reduced the Greeks 
to a level with the most ignorant nations of the 
west. In the age of Justinian, who expelled the 
last Platonic philosophers, learning began rapidly 
to decline; in that of Ileraclius, it had reached 
a much lower ])oint of degradation; and for two 
centuries, cs})ecially while the worshippers of 
images were persecuted with unrelenting into¬ 
lerance, there is almost a blank in the annals of 
Grecian literature.* But about the middle of the 


* 'f’lie uulliors must couvcfsaiit 
with Tiyzanline learninc^ agreo in 
tills. Nevertheless, tliere is one 
manifest (lifference between the 
(ireek writers of the worst period, 
such as the eighth century, and 
those who correspond to tliem in 
the west. Syncdlus, for example, 
IS of great use in chronology, be¬ 
cause he was acquainted with 
many ancient histories now no 
more. Cut Cede possessed nothing 
which we have lost; and his com¬ 
pilations are consequently altoge¬ 


ther unprofitable. The eighth cen¬ 
tury, the sa>culuni iconoclasticum 
of Cave, low as it was in all polite 
literature, produced one man, St. 
John J)ama.scenus, who has been 
deemed the founder of schola.stic 
theology, and wlio at least set the 
example of that style of reasoning 
in the east. This ])crsoi), and 
Michael Pselliis, a philosopher of 
the eleventh century, are the only 
considerable men, as original wri¬ 
ters, in the annals of Byzantine 
literature. 
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ninth century, it revived pretty suddenly, and o n a p. 
witli considerable success.* Though, as I have 
observed, we find in very few instances any ori- 
ginal talent, yet it was hardly less important to 
have, had compilers of such erudition as Photius, | 
Suidas, Eustathius,«and Tzetzes. With these ocr- 
taiidy the Latins of the middle ages could not i 
place any names in com[)arison. They possessed, 
to an extent which we cannot precisely appre¬ 
ciate, many of those poets, historians and ordtors 
of ancient Greece, whose loss wc have long re¬ 


gretted, and must continue to deem irretrievable, 
(ireat havoc however was made in the libraries ot 
Cionstantinople at its ca})turc by the Latins; an 
epoch i’rom which a rapid decline is to be traced 
in the literature of the eastern empire. Solecisms 
and barbarous terms, which sometimes occur in 
the old Byzantine writers, arc said to deform 
the style of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies-t The Turkish ravages and destruction of 


' Tim honour of restoring an¬ 
cient or hcutluTi lilcralurc is due 
to ihc (V.sar Danhi';, uncle and 
nijujs.lcr of Alidiaci 11. CL(ln.-mis 
speaksofit in the followint; ternts; 

tx 9rcXX.tf TTB^appi-Ejra, xni 

oXcr'f ^3;pnyas‘a In "'a-’v xpcC.iil'xv 
xai a(xeiQlit) £Xar;-' 

tnifnfxA'v a>foftc‘«c 'I**' /•**'' 

7I£g ilvyi, S' ini •KXO’AV i'Sy 'yy 

xaT ftyl* la Bxs‘i\nx £v1n Ma^- 
ixvfa- xai i1ft> ixii.a anSacxuv ai 
fart-jj.uai r.^^a t!s. X. r. X. Ill'''- hy' 

Ailil. Jicript. (hulfl ) t. X. p. 5-47. 
Jlardas found out and proniotud 
I’liotius, afterwards patnaicli of 
C'oiislnulinople, and C([ually fa¬ 


mous ill the annals of the chuitli 
and <d' learniii^i. (lililnuv |):t'.'-cs 
jicrhaps l(>() nijui’ly over tin- )Jy- 
zaiitnio lilt'iatuie, chap- 7 >:;. hi 
this, a.s in many other place-:, the 
mavlerly holdness and ])recisJon of 
his outline, which astonish ihoso 
who liavc trodden parts of the 
same held, are apt to escape an 
uninformed reader. 

t Du Cange, IWalio ad (llos- 
sar. (Iraeilalis Medii Jai. z\nua 
Comnerm (piotcs some popular 
lines, wliiih seem to he the ear- 
li(‘st specimen extant ol the Ko- 
inaic dialed, or ‘'Oinetlinig ap¬ 
proaching it, as lliey ohscivc no 
gramnialital inllexioii ami Is :ir 
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t: IIA p. monasteries ensued; and in the cheerless intervals 
pwni immediate .terror, there was no longer any 
encouragement to preserve the monuments of an 
sociF^T language, and of a name that was to lose 

its place among nations.* 


alioul the fiarnc rosernblance to an¬ 
cient (in'fk that the worst law- 
charters of i1k* nintli and lentil 
centuries do to pure Latin. In 
fact, [he (ireek language seems to 
have declirtcd much in the same 
manner as the J/aliu did, and 
ahnost at as early a period. In t!»c 
sixth century, Jlamascius, a Pla¬ 
tonic piiilosopher, mention.s the olti 
language as distinct from that 
which was vernacular, -rui- a^x'^iay 
yXceOav thulrv fxsXnSa-t. J)u 

('ange, ilud. p. 11. It is well 
known that the jiopular, or po/i/iail 
4(‘r.ses of 'rzcl/es, a writer of the 
twelfth century, are accentual; 
that is, are to be read, us the mo- 
dern (Jrceks do, by treating every 
acute or cucuintlex syllalile as 
long, without regard to Us original 
quantity. This innovation, which 
must have produced still greater 
confusion of metrical rules than it 
did in Latin, is much older than 
the age of Tzetzes; if, at least, the 
editor of some notes subjoined to 
IVleursius’s cdilitm of the Theniata 
of Constantino I’orjiliyrogenilus 
(Lugduni, Itil 7)isri glitinascribing 
cerlain political verses to lliat em¬ 
peror, who died in 960. Tlu^se 
\crses are regular accentual tro- 
cliaies. lint 1 believe they have 
since been given to Constantine 
iSlanasses, a writer of the eleventh 
century. 

Accord inir to the opinion of a 
modern Irai oiler, (Ilobliou.se’.sTra* 
4els in Albania, letter 33,) ilm 
obicf oomiptions which distin- 
guish the jvoinaic from its parent 


slock, especially the auxiliary verbs, 
are not older than the cajiture ol 
Constantinople by Mahomet If. 
But it seems dithcult to obluin any 
satisfactory proof of this ; and the 
auxiliary verb is so natural and 
convenient, that the ancient (becks 
may jirobably, in some of their 
local idioms, have fallen into the 
use of it; as Mr. 11. admits they 
did with respect to the future 
auxiliary &sxaj. See some instances 
of this in J..esbonax tts^i 
ad finem Amraonii, cura Valc- 
kenaer. 

* JMiotiiis (I write on the autho¬ 
rity of M. TTeeren) quotes Theo- 
ponqms, Arrian’s history of Alex¬ 
ander’s Successors, and of Parthia. 
Clesias, Agatharcides, the whoh* 
of Diodorus Siculus, Polybius, and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, twenty 
lost orations of Dcmostlienes, al¬ 
most two hundred of Lysin'^, sixty- 
four of lsa?us, about fifty of llyjie- 
rides. lleercn ascribes the loss of 
these works altogether to the Latin 
capture of Constantinople, no wri¬ 
ter subsequent to that time having 
quoted them. Lssai sur Ics Croi- 
sades, p. 413. It is difficult how¬ 
ever not to suppose, that some 
part of the destruction was left for 
the Ottomans to perform. /Eneas 
Sylvius bemoans, in his speech be¬ 
fore tlie diet of I’rankfort, the vast 
losses of literature by the recent 
subversion of the Greek empire, 
(juid de libris dicam, qui illic 
erant innnmerabiles, nondum i.,a- 

tniis cogniti!.Nunc ergo, 

cl llomcroel Piuduroet Memndro 
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That ardour for the restoration of classieal iile- r ii a i>. 
rature which animated Italy in the_tiist part of the 
fifteenth century was by no means common to the 
rest of Europe. Neither England, nor France, 
nor Germany seemed aware of the apin'oaching , 
change. We are Jold that learning, by which J ™" [' 

■ believe is only meant the scholastic ontologv, had •’■.'"'“t 
begun to decline at O.xford I'rom the tunc ol 
Edward III.* And the fifteenth century, from 
whatever cause, is particularly barren of wsiters 
in the Latin language. The study of Greek was 
only introduced by Grocyn and Linacer under 
Henry Vll.and met with violent o|)posilion in the 
university of Oxford, where the unlearned party 
styled themselves Trojans, as a pretext for abusing 
and insulting the scholars.f Nor did any classical 
work proceed from the respectable jiress of Cax- 
ton. France, at the beginning of the fifteenth 
age, had several eminent theologians; but the 
reigns of Charles VII. and Louis Nl. contributed 
far more to her political than her literary renown. 


ot omnibus illuslrioribu'^ pootis, 
jsecunda mors crit. Hut nothing 
can be mfcrre<l from this dpcliimd- 
tion, except, pevhajis, that lie did 
not know wlictlier Miuiuidcr still 
existed or not. ;En. Sjlv. Opera, 
p. 715.; also p. 881. Harris's 
Philological Inquiries, part m. c. 
4. It is a remarkable proof, how¬ 
ever, of the turn which J-'.uropc, 
and especially Italy, was taking, 
that a pope’s legale shotdd, on a 
solemn occiision, tlescant so seri¬ 
ously on the injury sustained by 
profane literature. 


All usoliil smnniai) of llic loAt'r 
(ircek hteratun , f,ii.«'ii chietly from 
the Jhbliolhcca <»necii of F.ibri- 
ciu'^, will be fomid III lleringtoiiH 
Ijtcrary IJistory of the Middle 
Ages, Appendix I.; and one ra¬ 
ther more copious in JScha‘ll,Al>rrge 
de la Litleralure Grccque. (Pans, 
1812.) 

* Wood's Antiquities of Oxford, 
vol. i. p. 537. 

f Roper’s\'ita Mori,ed.lIeurnc, 
p. 75. 
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V ir Ai’. A Greek professor was first appointed at Paris in 
I’Ain’ II before whicli lime the language liad not 

been publicly taught, and was little understood.* 
soniTY Much,.less had Germany thrown off her ancient 
rudeness. Aineas Sylvius indeed, a deliberate 
flatterer, extols every circumstance in the social 
state of that country; but Campano, the papal 
legate at Ratisbon in 1471, exclaims against the 
barbarism of a nation, where very few possessed 
any'learning, none any elegance.f Yet the pro¬ 
gress of intellectual cultivation, at least in the two 
former countries, was uniform, though silent; 
libraries became more numerous, and books, after 
the happy invention of paper, though still very 
scarce, might be cojiied at less expense. Many 
colleges were founded in the English as well as 
foreign universities during the fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth centuries. Nor can 1 pass over institutions 
that have so eminently contributed to the literary 
reputation of this country, and that still continue 
to exercise so cons[)icuous an influence over her 
taste and knowledge, as the two great schools of 
grammatical learning, Winchester and Eton; the 


* Crevicr, 1. iv. p. 2^3.; sec too 
|>. 40 . 

t Incroihbilis inijonionini bar- 
bnrics cst; varisrAnii literas nOrunt, 
imlh clegnntiam. I’apicnsis Kpis- 
toliv, p. 377. Camjiano’s notion 
of elegance wa.s rklicnious ciiotigh. 
IVolioily (‘\ei’ earned fartlier llie 
pedantic atlcctation of avoiding 
modern terms in Ins latinily. 
Thus, in (iie life of Itraccio «la 
Monione, In- lenders Ins meaning 
almost iininlelligihli! by excess of 


classical purity. Kraccio boasts 
sc nunquain deornni iimnortalinni 
icinplti violAsse. Troops commit¬ 
ting outrages in a city are accuscil 
virgine.s vc.stales iuce.stasse. In 
the terms of treaties, he employs 
the old Itoman forms; cxercitum 
tnijicito—oppida ponlificis suiito, 
&c. And with a most absurd pc- 
danlrj', the ecclesiastical state is 
calletl Uom.mum imperiuin. Cam- 
pani \ ita Jbaccii, in Muratori 
Script. Iter. Ital. t. xix. 
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Olio founded by William of Wykeham, bislio]) of chai’. 
Winchester, in 1373; the other, in. 1432, bv Kill"- 
Henry the Sixth.* 

But while the learned of Italy were eagerjy ex- V".?!*’' 
jiloring their recent acquisitions of manuscripts, 
decyphered with difficulty, and slowly circulated j"'";;"""'* 

• JUlllllllo. 

from hand to hand, a few obsenre Germans had 
gradually perfected the most inqiortant discovery 
recorded in the annals of mankind. The inven¬ 


tion ol' printing, so far from being the result ol' 
philo.sophical sagacity, does not appear to have 
been suggested by any regard to the higher 
branches of literature, or to bear any other rela¬ 
tion than that of coincidence to their revival in 


Italy. The question, why it was struck out at 
that particular time, must be referred to that dis- 
jiosition of unknown causes which wo call acci¬ 
dent. Two or three centuries earlier, we cannot 
but acknowledge, the discovery would have been 
almost equally acceptable. But the invention of 
])apcr seems to have naturally preceded those of 
engraving and printing. It is generally agreed, 
that playing cards, which have been traced far 
back in the fourteenth century, gave the first 
notion of taking off impressions Irom engraved 
figures upon wood. The second stage, or rather 


* A Icitii- frimi Ma'.lcr W'llii.un 
l‘astou ul r.toii (Tastoii J.tll' i"', 
\'ol. i. in'ovt’s liiat l.uli'i 

\er.sitkMiioii i.uilj!!! ilu) ’ :l^ 

oai'ly as ihti I'l'uiiiiiiivj of 

it Is tri'.f that llic • }»'- 
ciirieu )u; lalhcr juiaully c.\ltil)il': 


(Iocs not nmdi tlifrcT from wlnit w.- 
tlciKinmiaio iionsonso \f r.sfs. lint 
a luorc malarial observation i*' timt 
llif son^ ol counlrv nib nn n li\- 
jiij al a t oo'itli-ralib- <li>lan< c were 
already -ciit to vehools fi»r 

t^iammatic.d cducatJon 
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c 11 A p. second application of this art, was the representa- 

tion of saints and other relisrious devices, several 
PART n. . , r , ■ , , 

instances ot which are still extant, borne of these 
sociETv* accompanied with an entire page of illustra¬ 
tive text, cut into the same wooden block. This 
■ process is indeed far removed .from the invention 
that has given immortality to the names of Fust, 
Schoeffer and Guttenburg, yet it probably led to 
the consideration of means whereby it might be 
rendfered less operose and inconvenient. Whether 
moveable wooden characters were ever employed 
in any entire work is very questionable; the 
opinion that referred their use to Laurence Coster 
of Haarlem not having stood the test of more 
accurate investigation. They appear, however, in 
the capital letters of some early printed books. 
But no expedient of this kind could have fulfilled 
the great purposes of this invention, until it was 
perfected by founding metal types in a matrix or 
mould, the essential characteristic of printing, as 
distinguished from other arts that bear some ana¬ 
logy to it. 

The first book that issued from the presses of 
Fust and his associates at Mentz was an edition of 
the Vulgate, commonly called the Mazarine Bible, 
a copy having been discovered in the library that 
owes its name to Cardinal Mazarin at Paris. This 
is supposed to have been printed between the 
years 1450 and 1455,* In 1457 an edition of the 


* l)e Bure, t. i. p. 30. SevLTal cojiie.s of this book have come to 
light since its discovery. 
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Psalter appeared, and in this the invention was cum*. 

announced to the world in a boasting colophon, 

though certainly not unreasonably bold.* An- 

other edition of the Psalter, one of an ecclcsias- !^i'ati:oe 
• 1 1 I T\ * soennv. 

tical book, Durand s account of liturgical office.s, 

one of the Constitutions of Pope Clement V., and 
one of a popular treatise on general science, 
called the Catholicon, fill up the interval till 1462, 
when the second Mentz Bible proceeded from the 
same printers.f This, in the opinion of some, is 
the earliest book in which cast types were em¬ 
ployed ; those of the Mazarine Bible having been 
cut with the hand. But this is a controverted 
point. In 1465, Fust and Schoefl'er published an 
edition of Cicero’s Offices, the first tribute of the 
new art to polite literature. Two pupils of their 
school, Sweynheim and Pannartz, migrated the 
same year into Italy, and printed Douatus's gram¬ 
mar, and the works of Lactantius, at the monas¬ 
tery of Subiaco in the neighbourhood of Rome.;]: 

Venice had the honour of extending her patronage 
to John of Spira, the first who applied the art on 
an extensive scale to the publication of classical 
writers.^ Several Latin authors came forth from 
his press in 1470 ; and during the next ten years, 
a multitude of editions were published in various 

' Do ]?uro, t. i. p. 71. § Samito mentions an ortlor of 

i Mom. de I’Acad. des Incrip- the son.ilc in 1461), that .loltn of 
lions, t. hiv. p.Another edi- Spira should jirint the (‘pt^tles of 
tion of the Dihio is suppo<od to 1 ully and Pliny for five years, and 
liavc been printed by PliMer .il dial no one el>e slumld do so. 

Pamberg m l4o9. Srt'i])t. Ilerinn Italic, t. ^^ii. p, 

j Tirahosclii, 1. vi. p. HO. U0<). 
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CHAP, parts of Italy. Though, as wc may judge from 
PAin' II ^^*^**^ present scarcity, these editions were by no 
means numerous in respect of impressions, yet, 
socin'y contrasted with the dilatory process of copying 
manuscripts, they were like a new mechanical 
power in machinery, and gave^ a wonderfully ac¬ 
celerated impulse to the intellectual cultivation of 
mankind. From the mra of these first editions 
proceeding from the Spiras, Zarot, Janson, or 
Sweynheim and Pannartz, literature must be 
deemed to have altogether revived in Italy. The 
sun was now fully above the horizon, though 
countries less fortunately circumstanced did not 
immediately catch his beams, and the restoration 
of ancient learning in France and England cannot 
be considered as by any means effectual even at 
the e.xpiration of the fifteenth century. At tliis 
point, however, I close the present chapter. The 
last twenty years of tlic middle ages, according 
to the date which I have fixed for their termina¬ 
tion in treating of political history, might well 
invite me by their brilliancy to dwell upon that 
golden morning of Italian literature. But, in the 
history of letters, they rather appertain to the 
modern than the middle period; nor would it be¬ 
come me to trespass upon the exhausted patience 
of my readers by repeating what has been so often 
and so recently told, the story of art and learning, 
that has employed the comprehensive research of 
a Tiraboschi, a Ginguen6, and a Roscoe. 


THE END. 
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•J’llE KOMAN NEMEllALS UEFKIl TO THE VOIAliMKS i ill; 
AIIAIHC I'KH UES TO TJIE I’AOES OF EAC'JJ VOIA'ME. 


^A. 

Ahiussiiii s, khalifs of the dynasly of, 
ii. 172—(Iodine ofllioir poncr, J74, 

; 175. 

' / Abd:ird,(r(3tev) biogrn|)liical notice of, 

' iii. 622. 

Acre, commercial prosperity of, iii. 
601—and 7wtr *. 

Acts of jiarliamcnt, an ill-di'icstcd 
mass of lesrislalivc enactments, li. 
4(i0, 470, 471 “-consent of botli 
bouses of jiarliument necessary to 
puss tliem, iii. 70. 

Adrian 1\'. (pope) insolent conductor, 
ii. 27.5—tlic only J^nglisbnuin that 
ever sat in the pa]>al chair, 270. 

Adventurers, (military) companies of, 
formed, i. 406—and organised by 
Cuarnieri, 407—ravages of the great 
company, 490—account of the com¬ 
pany of St. George, 502. 

Advocates of the church, tlieir office, 
i. 214—to convmits, their powers 
and functions, 1.52. 

Agnes Sorcl (mistress of Charles \T1.) 
not such probably at the siege of 
Orleans, i. Ill, wo/c. 

Agriculture, wretched state of, in the 
dark ages, iii. 365—particularly in 
England, 438—442—in some de¬ 
gree, liowever, progressive, 436— 
437 —its condition in 1‘ruiicc and 
Italy, 442. 443. 

Aids, (feudal) in what lases due, J- 


188—when due and how levied in 
England,#nnder the Norman kings, 

ii. 439—not to be imposed uitlioul 
llie consent of [larliumcnt, 4.50. 

Albans, (St.) when first represented in 
parliaimml, iii. 42—46. 

Albcrl, arch-duke of Austria, op- 
])re.sses tlie Swiss, ii. 162—bis death, 

I 1.53. 

! Albert 11. (('inpcror of Germany) reign 
i of, li. 123. 

Albigeois, crusade against, i. 38—llieir 
' tenets, iii. 406, 407, and 
' Alfonso of Aragon, adopted by .loanti.a 

II. queen of Naplo'), i. 626—:is»ciids 
the throne, 628—forms an alliance 
with Milan, 529—joins tlm quadru- 
])le league of 1465, 530—his death 
uihI f'har.'K ter, 631. 

Allred the Orcat, extent of his domi¬ 
nions, n. 378—was not the inventor 
of Inal by jury, 3‘>6—400—nor ol 
the law' of iVankj)l(.‘(lge, 401, 402. 
Alice Perrers, (mistivss of lldward 

III. ) parliamentary proecediug'^ 
against, iii. 03—repealed, 84—again 
impeached, 85, tlO. 

Alienation of lands, lines on, i. 183— 
JBO. 

Alienations in mortmain, restrained in 
various parts of Kurtqie, ii. 319— 
321. 

Aliens, liable for each others debts, 

iii. 401. 

Alodi.d lands, nature of, i. Ill, 14.5. 
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when clianged into feudal lemircs, 
167. 

Alvaro do Luna, power and fall of, ii. 
24. 

Amalfi, (republic of) notice of, iii. 
309, 390—the mariner’s com])ass' 
not invented lher4, 394—the J’an- 
dects,^' whether discovered there, 
5M. 

Anc-la.-N()\;man government of Kng- 
lund, tyranny of, ii. 435—its exuc-j 
tions, 430—general taxes, 439—I 
rights of legislation, 441—laws and. 
charters of the Anglo-Norman kings, 
442—state of the con'<titution under, 
Jfonry III., 451—courts of justice, 
401—404. ‘ 

Anglo-Saxons, historical sketch of, ii. 
370—331—influence of provincial 
governors, 33*2—distribution of the 
people into thanes and ccorls, .333 
—their wittenagemot, 383—;iu<licial 
]iowf*r, 389—division into counties, 
liundreds, and lythings,/7/id—their 
county-court, and suits therein, 392 
—390—trial by jury, 390—law of 
frank])lcdge, 401—whether the sys¬ 
tem of feudal tenures was known to 
the Anglo-Saxons, 408—418. 

Andrew, (king of Naples) murder of, 
j. 520. 

Anjou. See Charles (count of Anjou). 

Anne, (duchess of Britany) married 
by Charles VIII. of iTancc, i. 
138. 

Antriistions, leucles, or fideles, of the 
Prank empire, rank, and dignity of, 

i. 154—were considered as noble, 
159. 

A])auage.s, nature of, i. 121. 

Appeals for denial of justice in France, 
account of, i. 273—280—the true 
date of, 279, note. §. 

Appeals to the Roman see, when esta- 
bh.shcd, ii. 230, 231. 

Arabia, state of, at the appearance of 
Aloliamraed, ii. 102. 

Aragon, (kingdom of) when founded, 

ii. 5—its population, 67 note §.— 
its constitution, 63,64—originally a 
sort of regal aristocracy, 64—privi¬ 
leges of the ricoshombres or barons, 
ibtd. 05—of the lower nobility, 65, 
00—of the burgesses and peasantry, 
60—liberties of the Aragonese king¬ 


dom,i/m/ —general privilege of4 283, 
68—privilege of union, i/m/.—when 
abolished, 71—office of justiciary, 
when established, ibid. —office ami 
power ofthe justiciary, 72—74—80, 
81—rights of legislation and taxa¬ 
tion, 81, 32—Cortes of Aragon, 83 
—popular rcprescnl.ition more an¬ 
cient in Aragon than in any other 
monarchy, d'.i^notc J—police, 30— 
union of tliis kingdom with Castile, 
30, 37. 

Arbitration, determination of suits by, 
])revaleiit in the church, ii. 210— 
213. 

Archcnfeld, (manor of) private fLMids, 
allowed in by cusloin, ii. 479, vote f. 

Archers, (Lnglish) superiority of, i.74, 
75—their pay, 100—were employed 
by William the Conqueror, 506. 

Architecture, (civil) state of, in Kng- 
land, iii. 410—422—in Prance, 423 
—in Italy, 424. 

Architecture, (ecclesiastical) state of, 
iii. 430—435. 

Ardoin, mar<iuis of Ivrca, elected king 
of Italy, i. 330. 

Aristotle, writings of, first known in 
I'iUropo through the Spanish Arabs, 
iii. 530, note -f—his writings ill un¬ 
derstood and worse translated by 
the schoolmen, 534—irreligion the 
consequence of the unbounded ad¬ 
miration of his writings, 530, and 
7ioic. 

Armagnacs, faction of, i. 98—their 
proceedings, 93—101. 

Armorial bearings, origin of, i. 205, 
200 . 

Armorican republic,existence of, ques¬ 
tionable, i. 2, and notes. 

Arms, (defensive) of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, i. 504—507. 

Army, (English) pay of, in the four¬ 
teenth century, i. 100—315, nolc\. 

Army, (French).—A standing army 
first established by Ch«arles VII., i. 
316. 

Asia, invasion of, by the Rarismian.s 
and Moguls, ii. 186, 187. 

Assemblies. See Legislative Assem¬ 
blies. 

Assize, justices of, when instituted, ii, 
463—their functions and power.s, 
ibid. 464. 
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Augustine, (St.) s]>ocimcn of the bar¬ 
barous poetry of, iii. note. 

Aiilic council, powers, and jurisdic¬ 
tion of, ii. 139, HO. 

Auspicius (bishop of Ton!) specimen 
of the d..atin jioetry of, iii. 32-t, 
note 

Auxiliary verb, (active) probable cause 
of, iii. 321. 

Avignon, Jtoman se|i^ removed to, ii. 
330—rajiacity of the Avignon popes, 
336—340. 

Aziiicourt, battle of, i. 102, and notc\. 


K 

Eacon, (Roger) singular resemblance 
betw'cen him and Lord Uaeon, in. 
539, note —sjieciraen of his philoso- 
])hical s])irit, ilnd. 

llaltic trade, slate of, iii. 3H3—origin 
and progress of the 1 fansealic league, 
384, 38.'). 

Ranging, origin of, iii. 405—account 
of various Italian banks, 407—409. 

llagdud, khalifs of, account of, ii. 171 
—173. 

Rarbarians, inroads of, one cause of 
the decline of literature in the latter 
periods of the Uoinau enijure, iii. 
312. 

Bardas, (Ciesar) eflbrts of, to revive 
classical literature in (Ircece, iu. 
.593, note *. 

Barnstaple, (borough of) when first re¬ 
presented ill jiarliameiit, iii. 40—48. 

Baronies, (Knglish) incpiiry into the 
nature of, iii. 11—llieory of Seldeii, 
tliattenaiilsin chief by knight-service 
were parliamentary barons liy reason 
of their tenure, 11—13—theory of 
Madox that they were, distinct, 13— 
observations on Ijotli, 15—10—whe¬ 
ther mere tonants in chief attended 
parliamentunderllenry IJL, 1(>, 17. 

Barons, (Aragonese) privileges of, ii. 
65. 

Barons of France, right of jirivate war 
exercised by tliem, i. 230—legisla¬ 
tive assemblies occasionally held by 
them, 245—account of their courts 
of justice, 273—277—trial by com¬ 
bat allowed in certain cases, 277— 
279. 


Bar'fistcr, moderate fees of, in tlie fif¬ 
teenth century, iii. 452. 

Basle, proceedings of the council of, 

ii. '350, 3'il. 

Bedford, (duke of) regent of I'rance 
during the minority of Henry \’l., 

i. 105—his character, 105—causes 
of liis success, 10()~lus progress 
arrested liy tlie siege of Orleans, 109. 

Belgrade, siege of, ii. 140. 

Benedict XIIl., (pope) couTesteuTti^- 
tioii of, ii. 343, 344—dejiosed at the 
council of Ifisu, 344. 

Benefices, grants of bind so called, i. 
159, 100—Uieir extent, 160—164. 

Benefices, (ecclesiastical) gross sale of 
in the eleventh cebtiiry, ii. 252—Bo¬ 
niface marquis ofTirscanyllogged by 
an abbot for selling benefice.s, 255. 
vufc -\—presentation to tliem, in all 
cases, claimed by the |) 0 |)es, 303. 

Bencioloncrs, when first t.iken in 
J’mgland, iu. 298. 

Bernurd, king of Italy, jmt to ilcath 
by T/iuis the Debonair, i. 17, 18. 

Bianchi, a set of entluisiusts, notice of, 

iii. 345. 

Bills in ].arli,imcnt, power of origin.it- 
ing claimi'd by the house of ('om- 
mons, li). 15.3—1.')7—l.^O. 

Bi.shops, ecclesiastical jurisdiction of, 

ii. 210—their political jiovver, 215— 
llieir pretensions in the ninth oen- 
liiry, 220—223—remarks on tlu? 
sujiposed concession of the title of 
universal bisliop to the hi.sho])S of 
Rome, 230, 231, nu/c.v--encroach¬ 
ments of tlie po]>es on the liishojis, 
2.37, 238—liow elected in the early 
ages, 25r, 253—were nominated liy 
the Alcrovingian IVeneli kings and 
by the emperors of (iermany of the 
house of Saxony, 254, and nutcf~— 
in Kuglatid were aj)])oinled in the 
wittenagomol before the Conquest, 
and afterward.s by consent of par¬ 
liament, 254—in iTaiicc received 
investiture from the emperor Charle¬ 
magne, 25.')—bishops of Roincjclect- 
ed by the citizens, and confirmed by 
the emperors, 250—not allowed to 
e.xereise their functions until con¬ 
firmed by the popes, 272—papal 
encroachments on the freedom of 
episcopal Sections, 208—right of to 
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a soat in paillamont considered/ iii. 
C—iiave a ri^lil to be tried by tlie 
peers, 7, mte J—Iiad a ri^lit to vote 
in capital cases, lliongli tliat right is 
now abrogated by iion-cliiiin and 
contrary precedents, 9, vole. 

Boccanegra, (SimoiA elected the tirst 
doge (bnioa, i. tiGO. 

Bocland,* iiiitiiro of, ii. 400—analogy 
between it and treebold land, ilnd. 

let* what burthens subject, 
iliid. 411. 

Bohemia, account of the constitution 
of, ii. 142—notice of the kings of 
the liouse of Jaixeinbourg, 143— 
war with the Hussites in that coun¬ 
try, 144, 145. * 

Bologna universily, account of, iii. 
625. 

Bond of fellowship, abstract of a curi¬ 
ous one, iii. 31, 7iolc 

Boniface, (St.) the apostle ofCermany, 
devotion of to the see of Rome, li. 
232. 

Boniface (pope) character of, 

ii. 321, .322 — his disjniles with 
Xidvvard 1, king of England, .322— 
and witli Idiilip llio Fair, king of 
I'rancc, 32.3—is arrested by lam, 
323—his death, i/at/.—the ])aj)al 
power deeUnos after his decease, 
329. 

Books, scarcity of, in the dark ages, 

iii. 333—account of tlie principal 
collections of, 581, 6B2 —notices of 
early printed books, 59B—GOO. 

)looksellei-s, condition of, during the 
middle ages, iii. 680, vole •’3 

Boroughs, cause of summoning depu¬ 
ties from, iii. 60—nature of preseri])- 
livc boroughs, 107—power of the 
shcritf to omit boroughs, IGH, 170— 
rcluotance of boroughs to send tm;m- 
bers, 172—who the electors in bo- 
rougiis were, 173. 

Bourgeoisies, bow distinguished from 
coinmunities, i. 209, vote. 

Braccio di Monlouc, rivalry of, with 
Sforza, i. 513. 

Brethren of the White Ca])s, insurrec¬ 
tion of, iii. 342. 

Breligni, peace of, i. 80—rupture of 
it, OG. 

Britaiiy, (duchy of) stale of, at the ac¬ 
cession oR’hniles\ 111. to the throne, 
• •f Fr.aijce, i. 13U— Anne, duchess of, 


Britany, married by (.'havles 
of I’rauce, 138. 

Britons, (native) reduced to slavery by 
the .Saxons, ii. 30G, 387. 

Bruges, state of, in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, lii. 37G. 

Burgesses, state of, in Aragon, ii. 06. 
—in Knghind, iii. 30—32—charters 
of iucorporalion granted to them, 33 
—30—were lirst summoned to par¬ 
liament in iheSoih of Ibairy 111.40 
—vviielher St. Albans sent rejne- 
seutalives before that time,-12—or 
Barnstaple, 46—causes of summon¬ 
ing burgesses, 50—52—rales of 
their wages, and how])aid, J70,171. 

Burgesses, why and wlien chosen to 
serve in jiarliainent, iii, lOG—1G8. 

Burgundy and Orleans, factions of, i. 
OG—the duke of Orleans murdered 
by the faction of Burgundy, ibid. 07 
—civil wars between llu: jiarlies, 
98—assassination of the duke of 
Burgundy, 99, 100. 

Burgundy, (house of) its vast aetjuisi- 
lions, i. 124—character and de¬ 
signs of Charles duke of Burgundy, 
125, 126—iusubordmation of llie 
I'leniisli cities, part of ins territory, 
127. 


C. 

Calais, (citizens of) llieir wTctcliod- 
nes.s, i. 79, ««/ct—treaty of, 81. 

Calixtincs, account of, and of their 
tenets, ii. 145, 146. 

('alixtus II., (pope) concordat of, ri'- 
specting investitures, ii. 2G0. 

Canon law, origin and progress of, ii, 
286—2}U!. 

Capet, (Hugh) ascends the throne of 
I'Vance, i. 22—antiquity of this fa¬ 
mily, ibid, note state of the coun¬ 
try at that time, 23—extent of his 
dominion and power, 20, 30. 

Capitular elections, when introduced, 
ii. 2G0. 

Caraccioli, the favourite of Joanna 
queen of Na])le.'<, i. 525—assassin- 
ati;d, 527, vole. 

(’-arlovingian dynasty, accession of, to 
the throne of France, i. 3—decline 
of this family, 21. 

CHistilc,(kijigdoiuof)vvhcn founded, ii. 
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G—finally united witli llio kingdom rranec, ii. ‘JO;;—vigorously main- 
of f.con, 13—civil disturbances of tained tlu' suin’cmacy of the state 
Custile, 10, 20—reif^u of IVtcr the over the cliurch, 217—could not 

C’rucl, 20, 21—of thebousoofTras- write, iii. 3.)0, and —esl.iblisli- 

taraare, 22—reipn of doltn II.,23— ed public schools, 520. 

of IJcnry IV., 2.5—constUiitioii of Charles l\’., (km;; of J-Vanre) i. (*(!. 
Castile,27—.succt'.ssionlotliecrown, Charic.s the J'al.^(kiii'^ of I’ranco) ni- 
ibid .—national councils,23—admis* solcut trcutincnt of, by Pi^pc .loliu 

sion ofdoputie.s from towns, iW. 20 \ ]II. ii. 2-lG. 

—.Sjiiiifual and te^niioral nobility in Charles \b, (kine; of France') s 

cortes, .32—right of taxation, 30—j that country from he r looses, i.’TTf— 
controul of the cortes ovtT the ox-' expeds the ihiglish ilieiiee, f'.'t. 
penditure, 40—forms of the cortes, Charles \'l., acec'ssion ofjto the tliione 
42—their rigiits in legislation, 43—| of France, j. 31)—state of the coun- 
othcr rights of the cortes, 47—coun- try during his minority, Ot), ‘>1 — 

oil ofC’astile, 40—administration of, gross misa[)])lication of the re\ i luic, 
ju.stice, 51—violent actions of somoi 03—remedial ordinance of, ‘?t).3,2o I 
of tlie kings of Castile, 53—confe-i —assumes tlu; full power, 04—his 
deracies of the nolulity, 55, 50—i derangement, 05—factions and ci>j| 
union of (’astilc witli Aragon, 80, wnr.s, 00—08—calamitous state of 
87—papal incroachinents rcslraiuecl Franco during the remainder of his 
in that kingdom, ii. 300, 301. rciizn, UK)—lO-l— his death, ibid 

Castles, Uoinan, traces of in IIritain, Charles \11., accession of, to the 
lii. 41—description of the haroniall tliione of J raiice, i. 105—characlor 

castles, 417 —successive improve- ot,l08—ongagcsScoltislKiuxiliaiies 

nients inthem,418—accountofcas- at a high rate, 107, 108—retrieve'^ 

todluted mansions, ibid. 110. his allairs, 111, 112—is reconciled 

CastrnccioCasIracani, notice of, i. 400. to tliedukeof lUirgumlv, ifnd .—Male 

Catalonia, (jnincipality) government of Franco during the latter part of 

of, ii- 84, tto—state of its coiniucroe his reign, 11 1—subscijuciil ^•^clllso^ 

and manufactures, iil. 303. his reign, 110—118—statcs-geni'ial 

Cutharists, tonet.s and practices of, iii. convokcil hy lum, 205—his proton- 

409. sioiis ujion Italy, 545. 

Caursini, a tribe of money dealers, ('harles \ lll. ascends the thrctuo ol 
notice of, ii. 405, mi.Vl. France, i. 135—iiiarnes the ducliess 

Cavalry, jiractice of, to dismount in of Urit.my, 138—ami eonsolidales 
action, i. 508. I I'rance into om'gjealkingdom, 13') 

Centenariiis, or Imndrcdary, functions; - liis pretensioic- to the kingdom ol 
of, i. 271, 272. I ^a!4es, 545—519. 

Ccorls, condition of, under the Anglo-, Charlc.^ lliv Pad, (king of Navarre) un- 
Saxons, ii. 381—identity of them! principled character ami conductof, 
with the vi/lani and bordarii ofi i. 77, 78. 

Domesday IJook, 380. Charle.s, (count of Aiijou) eOurjurrs ' 

Cerda, (Dominic de) justiciary of Ara- Naples and Sicily, i. JOO—aspnc', to 

gon, mtreiiid conduct of, 11.78—and the kingdom of Italy, (/>/>/.—rebel- 

of Juan dc Cerda, ibid. 70. lion of Sicily against him, 515-—war 

C barlcma jjne, (king of I'rance) con- in consequence, 517. 

quersLonfbardy,i.lI—partofSpain,.Charles IV., (emperor of Cciniany) 
ibid .—and Saxony, 12—extent of reign of, li. 11!»—aeroiinl of the 
his dominions, 13—his coronation golden bull issued by lum, 120. 
as emperor, 44-cliaracler, 15- 17 Cliailes, (duke of Ihirgundy) character 

_legislativ(!as.scmhliesii( Idliy liini, of, i. 125—insubordinaliun of ins 

239—account of ihe scheme of ju- 1 lenu h.Mibjeet^jUJ?—hibarnbitious 
^isdicti.meslabll^lud by him, 272— piojoi U, 129 -invades Svvis.serhimI 
establi.?hed paymeiil '4' lilhe.s in and is twice defeated, r/W.—his 
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deallj, ilfUl .—liis duchy of I?urp:unily 
claimed by Loins XJ., Und. 130. 

Chartered towns, when first incorpo¬ 
rated in I’raiico, i. 296—tlieir, pri¬ 
vileges, 290, 299, notes —causes of 
their incorporation, 209, 300—cir¬ 
cumstances attending tlie charter of 
Laoiij 301—exteftt of their privi¬ 
leges, 303 —their connexion with tlie 
king of I ’rance, 304—independence 
t-Vlhc Maritime towns, 307—ac¬ 
count of the chartered towns or com¬ 
munities in Spain, ii. 9—11 — pro¬ 
gress of tliem in Knglatid, ii. 29— 
36—particularly Loudon, 36—30. 

Charters of the Norman kincs, account 
of, ii. 442, 444i-ab.stract of JMagna 
Charta, 446—450—confirmation of 
charters by Edward J., lii. 2—5. 

Chatclaiiis, rank of, i. 211. 

(.’hauccr, account of, iii. 575—charac¬ 
ter of his poetry, 576, 577. 

C'liicfjusliciyry of England, power and 
functions of, ii. 461, 7wlc. 

Cliddren, crusadi' of, ni. 342, vole. 

Clnlderic UL, king of l-'rance, deposed 
by Pejnn, and confined in acoiivent, 
i. a, 9. 

Cliimnies, wheninvented, iii. 424,425. 

Chilperic, (king of the i’ranks) litera¬ 
ture of, iii. 324, 325. 

Chivalry, origin of, iii. 470—its con¬ 
nexion with feudal services, 463— 
that connexion broken, 484—effects 
of the crusades on chivalry, 485— 
connexion of chivalry with religion, 
ibid .—and with gallantry, 487— the 
morals of chivalry not always tlie 
most pure, 490,491—virtues deem¬ 
ed essential to chivalry, 493—rc*- 
semblancc between chivalrous and 
eastern manners,497—evils produc¬ 
ed by the spirit of chivalry, 498— 
circumstances tending topromotc it, 
500—regular education, ibid. —en¬ 
couragement of princes, 501—tour¬ 
naments, 502—privileges of knight¬ 
hood, 504—connexion of chivalry 
with military services, 506—decline 
of chivalry, 508. 

Christianity, embraced by the Saxons, 
i. 12. 

Chroniclers (old English) notice of, iii. 
.^72. 

Cliurch, wealth of, under the lloniuii 


I empire, ii. 199—increased after its 
j subversion, 200—sometimes impro- 
' perly acquired, 202—when endowed 
I with tithes, 20.)—207—spoliation of 
' cliurch pi'operty, 207—209—preten- 
! sions of the hierarchy in the ninth 
' century, 220—222. 

Cliurcli lands, exempted from ordinary 
jurisdiction, i. 273. 

Cinque I^orts, represented in parlia¬ 
ment, in 1240,*'iii. 41, note f. 
Circles instituted in Germany, and 
why, ii. 139. 

Civil law, revival of, iii. 513—cultivat¬ 
ed throughout Europe, 514, 515— 
its influence on the laws of France 
and Germany, ibid. 516—its intro¬ 
duction into England,517—the elder 
civilians little regarded, 518—tlie 
science itself on the decline, 510. 
Civil wars of the Lancastiians and 
Yorkists, iii. 292—did not inat«*ri- 
ally afiect national prosperity, 887. 
Classic aulhors neglected by thechurcli 
during tliedark ages, iii. 310—.578— 
account oftlie revival of classical lite¬ 
rature, 577—causes that contributed 
to itsdifl'usion, 580—586—efforts of 
Ca'sav llarda.s in reviving classical 
literature in Greece, 593, noie '^. 
Clement Y., (pope) removes the pajial 
court to Avignon, ii. 330. 

Clement Vi L, (pope) contested elec¬ 
tion of, ii. 341—343. 

Clergy, slate of, under the feudal sys¬ 
tem, i. 212—214—their wealth un¬ 
der the Uoraan empire, ii. 109—in¬ 
creased after its subversion, 200— 
sometimes improperly acquired, 202 
—sources of their w’callh, 204—spo¬ 
liation of church ])ropcrty, 207—ex¬ 
tent of their jurisdiction, 210—their 
political power, 215—were subject 
to the supremacy of the state, espe¬ 
cially ofCharlemagnc, 217—preten¬ 
sions of the hierarchy in the ninth 
century, 220—corruption of their 
morals in tlie tenth century, 248— 
neglect of celibacy, 249, 250—their 
simony in the eleventh century, 261 
—taxation of them by the popes, 304 
—306—state of ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction in the twelftli century, 308— 
imraiinitic.s claimed by the clergy, 
312—endeavours made to repress 



ecclesiastical t}’ram)y in Kaglancl, 
313—were less vigorous in I'rance, 
313—restraints on alienations in 
mortmain, 319, 3'.i0—ccclesiaslical 
jurisdiction restrained, 305—307— 
onginall^ Jiad a rii»lii to sit in tlie 
house ol commons, lii. 113, note *— 
ignorance of the clergy dming tlie 
dark ages, 330—333—their vices, 
352—350—See also Bishops, Popes. 

Clovis, king of thi Franks, invades 
and conquers Gaul, i. 2.—emhraces 
Christianity, 3—his victories, ihki. 4 
—Ins descendants, 5—their dege¬ 
neracy, 0, 7—they are deposed by 
Pepin, 3—piovincial government of 
the French empire during the reign 
of C'lovis, 150, 15 l~his limited iiu- 
ihorih, 152, 153. 

Coin, changes in the value of, lii. 415 
—153. I 

Coining of umnc), a pri\ilege of the 
vassals of Franco, i. 227—regula¬ 
tions of various .sovereigns concern¬ 
ing this light, 223, 229. 

Coinhat(lriai hy), in what cases allow¬ 
ed, i.277“liow fought, 273, 279— 
decline of this practice, 231—234. 

Coniines, (Philip de) his character of 
Louis \1., i. 134, 135. 

Commendation, (personal) origin and 
nature of, i. 170, 171 —distin¬ 
guished from feudal tenure, 170. 

Commerce, progress of, in Germany, 
iii. 374—of Flander.s, 375—of Eng¬ 
land, 377. 330. 335—the Baltic 
trade, 333—commerce of the Sle- 
diterraneaa sea, 339. 

Commerce, (foreign) state of, in the 
dark ages, iii. 309—.')71. 

Commission of reform, in the reign of 
Uichard II., proceedings of, in. 101 
— 105. 

Coinniodian, a Christian writer of the 
third century, specimens of the ver¬ 
sification of, ill. 323, note. j 

Common law, (English) origin of, ii. 
465—4C8. 

Common Pleas, court of, when insti¬ 
tuted, ii. 401. 

CoimiKHis. See House, of Commons. 

Coiniminitics, when liist incorporated, 
in Fiance, \. 296-—their progress,: 
293, 299—in Spain, 29-3, note, ii. 9, 
•—in Emrland,iii.33—35, and 


Coinmntationofjx‘nnnccs,iil.356,357. 

C^unpanies of ordonnanct*, instituted 
by Charles VII. i 117—310—their 
design, 117. 

Compass. Sec Mariner’s Compass. 

Compositions for murder, aniiquitv of, 
i. 231, note * —prevailed under the 
feudal system,*147. 

Concordats of AschaifenburjJ account 
of, ii. 359, 300. 

Coiideinnalioii, (illegal) iii.staiK’w ** *' 
rare in Eiighuid, in. 231—23.^1. 

Coiidotiieii oriiiilitury adventurers in 
Italy, notice of, i. 501—503. 

Coniiid 1. emperor of (iermanv,ii. 92. 

Connid. If. siinamed the Salic, elect¬ 
ed emperor, i. ^33. li. 91.—edict 
of, i. 172. 

(amrad 111., elected emperor, ii. 101. 

Conrad 1\'., accession of, to the impe¬ 
rial throne, i. 373— his death, 379. 

, Conra(!ui,(son of Comad IV. king of 
Naples,) cruelly |)ul to death by 
Cliailes count of Anjou, i. 400,401. 

Coiisciiption, (miIitarv)oppreftsi\e un¬ 
der Chailemagiie, i. 23. 

Coiisolalo del Mare, a codi! of mari¬ 
time laws, origin and date of, iii. 
396, 397, note. 

Constaolc of Eimlaml, jurisdiction of, 
iii. 223—225. 

(’onstauce, (coimcll at) proceedings 
of, ii. 315—350. 

Constantinople, situation and state 
of, ill the seventh century, ii. 176— 
173—caplored Ijy the Latins, 132 
—recovered by the Greeks, 13C- - 
its danger from the Turks, 191, 192 
—its fall, 193—alarm excited by it 
ill Europe, 191. 

Constitution of France, i. 238—293— 
of ('a>lile, ii. 23—56—of Aragon, 
63—09—ofGermany, 116.120. 132 
—141—o( Boliemia, 112—of llun- 
gaiy, 147—of Swilierlund, J54— 

i 160—of England, during the An¬ 

glo-Saxon govcnmient, 374—413— 
Anglo-Noi niaii constitution of Eng¬ 
land, 419—461—on the present 
constitution of England, iii. 2—301. 

Conlinciital wars of English suve- 
leigns, effects of, on the English 
constitution, in. 237—2J0. 
Copyholders, origin of, iii. 261. 
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of morals in liie derjit, in 
tljc U'lith cciUurv, ii. '2-18. 
Cminpiiou of llie Latin laiiifunge, ob- 
.seruitiojis ou, iii. 81 j. 

Cortes of Aragon, powers of, ii. 83. 

Cortes of Castile, coibtitution of, ii. 
'28—(lejnities when ndinittctl from 
t(jwii% Hih/. 29—spiiitual and tem¬ 
poral uobilil)' in cortes, 32—their, 
contioul over expcndilnre, 40 — 
lonns ol'’tho Castilian cen-tes, 42— 
tljcir rights in legislation, 43—other 
rights of the cortes, 47. 

Coiaiiins. See Mathias Corvinus. 

Omncils, (ecclesiastical) ot l.yons, i. 
308. ii. loo—of Frankfort, 233—of 
Pisa, 344—of Ctmstancc, 315—3.')0 
—of Basic, 350—353—considera¬ 
tions on the probable elfects of 
holding ]jcriodical ecclesiastical 
councils, 3.53—355. 

Councils (national and p(4itica!):— 
powers of the royal ctimicil of llie 
third race of I'Vciich kings, i. 211 — 
2t>5—of Castile, ii. 32—60—juris¬ 
diction of the ordinniy council of 
the kings of England, iii.205—215. 

Connsc'llors of parliament, iiow ap¬ 
pointed ill France,!. 241. 

Counts Palatine, jurisdiction of, i. 
272—llieir jmisdictioti in Englajid, 

ii. 483, iioli'. 

Counts of Paris, power of, i. 22—rank 
and power of the proiincial counts, 
150—this ollice originally tempo¬ 
rary, 151, nolv * —their usurpations, 
105. 

Comities, division of (in Kngland), its 
anti(jmty, ii. 389—jurisdiction of 
county romts,39?—proce.ssofasnit 
in a county court, 393—imjiortancc 
of these courts, 395—nipresenta- 
livos of counties, by uhoni chosen, 

iii. 165 — county elections badly 
attended, 178—the influence of the 
crown upon them, ibid. 179,180. 

Couis [ilenieres, or parliaments, when 
held in France, i. 246—business 
transacted in them, ibid. 

Comt'baron, jurisdiction of, ii. 482, 
note. 

Court of peers, ulicn established in 
France, i. 285. 

Coints of justice in England, under 
the Norman kingsthe king’s 


court, ii. 461—ihc exrhc^|i]or, 402 
—of jnstices of .assize, 463—the 
court of common pleas, 404. 

Cross-bow, when introduced, i. 500, 
50r. 

Crown, succession to, in Castile, ii. 
27, 28—of Aragon, 04—among the 
Anglo-Saxons, 380 — liereditary 
right to, wlien established in Eng¬ 
land, 47 2—cases of dispensing pow¬ 
er, claimed abd executed liy the 
English kings, iii. 131—inflncnco 
of, oti county elections, 178—180. 

Crusade against the Albigeois, 1.38— 
the first crusjidc against the Sara¬ 
cens, or Tuiks, 44. ii. 181—means 
resorted to, to promote it, i.47—its 
result,48—50—the second crusade, 
51—-llie third crusade, 51—the two 
crusades of St. Eoiii'!, 5 . 5 ^ .50— 
another attempted by I’opc Pins, 
194—crusade of children, in 1211, 
342, 7wk —immoralitv of the cni- 
sadeis, 357, 358—their eifects on 
chivalry, iii. 485. 

Cuiia llcgis and Curia Pariuni, not 
dilferent from the Concilium llc- 
giuin, j. 244, note *. 

D. 

Damascus, account of the khalils of, 
i. 170, 171, 

Dante, sketch of the life (►f, iii. 558— 
ro\icw of his poetical cliaraclcr, 559 
— 50l—popularity of his Divine 
Comedy, 502—its jirobable source, 
504, note. 

i)an[)hine, (province of,) historical 
notice of, i. 139, 7io(c. 

Decamis, functions of, i. 271, 272. 

Decretals foiled in the name of Isi¬ 
dore, ii. 235, 236, and note. 

Decretuin ofCratian, notice of, ii. 286. 

Degeneracy of the popes in the ninth 
century, ii. 217. 

Degradation of morals in the dark 
ages, iii. 458—401. 

Denina’s llivolu/lonl d'ltalia, obser¬ 
vations on, i. 333, 7iotc. 

T)ep<ipulation of England by William 
the Coinpieror, ii. 425, 420. 

Dietof Koncaglia,i. 340—proceedings 
of the diet of Worms, ii. 132—135 
—reimirks thereon, 266—diet of 
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Frankforr^ establislics iho jadciK'n- 
(leiico ot'tlje German einjar^’, 3^4. 

l)is.|)oiisa(ions of mairiage, n sourcu o)‘ 
j)a(>al power, ii. 293—2‘nj—dispen¬ 
sations granted by tin; popes troin 
tlie observance of promissory oallis, 
290—298. 

Dispensing power of tin; crenvn, in¬ 
stances of, in. 181. 

Disseisin, forcible remedy for, iii. 240, 
»(}/(■*. * 

DisM'Usions, sanguinary, in the cities 
of Lombardy, i. 888—398. 

Divorce practised in Frunci', at plea¬ 
sure, li. 293. 

Domain, the term explained, i. 29J, 
note. j 

Dominican order, origin and progiess 
t)f', ii. 289—292. 

Duelling, ongiii t)j‘ iii. 839, note }. 

i)uk('s of pKojiices, 111 Frame, iheii 
rank and power, i. J30—their ollice 
originally leinjairary, ibid, note f — 
tlieir nsurpalions, 100—llieir pio- 
grc.ss slower in (iermany than in 
Franco, ii. 93-paititioned their 
duchies in Germany, ilnd. 90. 

E. 

Earl, original meaning 01 , 11 . 383, note. 

Kail marshal of' I'aiglaiul, jurisdicrion 
of, iii. 223, 221. 

EcceJin da Romano, tyraiinv and ern- 
elty of’, i. 37.'>, note. 

Eccle.siastical power, history of, during 
the middle ages. Sec* Ch-riiy, Popes. 

Edessa, principaiily of, its extent, i. 
60, tiolr f. 

Edicts, (royal) wlieii registered in the 
parliament of Paris, i. 290. 

Edward the C'()nfessor,laws of, ii. 444. 

Edward 1. (king of England) acces¬ 
sion of, ii. 201-—disputes of, with 
Pope liniiitice V'^IIl.322—contirms 
the charters, iii. 2—5. 

Edward III. (king of England) unjust 
claim of, to the crown of France, i. 
00 —prosecutes his claim by arms, 
69—causes of his success, 70—cha¬ 
racter of liirn, and of his son,/Y'/W. 
71—his resources, 73—and victo¬ 
ries, 74,76—concludes the peace of 
Bretigni, 80—ami the treaiy ofCa- 
lais, 81, 82—remarks on his con- ■ 

VOJ,. lil. I 


dud, 83—0.'>— renews the wars with 
Fiance, 87— his death, 88 —dis¬ 
suaded hy I*ope lienrdicl Ml. from 
takii/g the title and anus of France, 
70, note —jiieinorahie pi-oceediiigs of 
[larhamem, in the fiOth year ol' his 
reign, iii. 80— Ol-rhy hi^ wise iiiea- 
suies promoted tiic commerct' and 
maimfactuies of England, 379— 

, ' f ‘ 

Eduard I\ . iinmk's loanee, i. 123 — 

hut IS jiers'iaded to iviiini, — 
cliaracter ol l)i» ivigii,iii. 294—2i>8 
—the first monarch who levietl l*e- 
nevolences, 2')!). 

EIcclums, (episcopal) freedom of, pa¬ 
pal eiicroachmenls on, ii. 2!>8. 

I'ilectious of memfiers of parliaiiieni, 
contested, how delennined, in. 102 
—light of eleclnig knight.s in whom 
vested, 106—1‘lectioiis of burgesses, 
liow ancieijllv comlnelc'd, JoO —ii- 
regnlanty ol county eleclions, 378 
—inlluenee of the crown upon them, 
ibid. 179. 

ectois, (.seven) of the (h-iinan Jvm- 

I pne, their priviltges, ii. 107—111 
—their privileges augmented Ivy 
the Gold(,ii Bull, 120, 121 

Elgiva, queen or mislre'ss of King Ed- 
vvy,cnse ofjConsidm'ed, li. 224, note. 

J'auanation,system of, in. 637, note. 

Emperors ol Germanv. See Germniiv. 

Enhancliiscimnt. See Manumission. 

England, cU'ects of the feudal system 
in, i. .318—annganl lyramiy of the 
liierarchy ihfn;, in the ninth cen¬ 
tury, li. 223-attempts made to de¬ 
press it, 313— 318. 

-constitution of, during the 

Anglo-Saxon'govermneut, ii. 374— 
sketcli of the Ai)glo-Sa\<in hisiory of 
Eiigluud, 376—381—niflnence of 
provincial governors, 382—distrihu- 
tmn into lliaues and cc<iil.s, 383— 
380—Bnti.sh ualivei, 380—slaves, 
.387—the vvitleiiagcmot, 388—judi¬ 
cial power,329--(livisMin into comi¬ 
ties, hmidre«ls and Dtlniigs, ibid. — 
county court, and suits theain, 392 
—39 i—(rial hy jury, 390—law of 
flank pledge, 401—feudal tenures, 
whether known 111 England before 
the conquest, 408—418. 

-coMolifiition of, cluring the 
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Anglo-Nonuan c,nvcrnment, fi. 410 
—conqnesit of Eni;iantl by William 
(hike ol’ Nonniimly, ibid. —liis con¬ 
duct at iiisl iiiod<'rate, CJl-Matter* 
vvartU more ryramiicsil, ibid .— de¬ 
graded condition of tlie English, d'^4 
—confiscation di’llieirpioiH'rt Y.-124 
—(fevastation and depopnlation of 
llieir coinury, 420 — riclies of 
4ho co.',i(jin;ior, 427—his mcrreiiai'v 
troojis, 4 2d—feudal system esta¬ 
blished in Kngland, 120—dilVerence 
beivveen it, and the leiidal iKdicv in 
France, 4112— hatred of the Nor¬ 
mans by the Ihiglish, 404—tyranny 
of tlie Nornjan government, 431 — 
exactions, 130 —general taxes, 430 
—right ()riegislat»<jn,44 I—laws and 
charteis of Norman kings, 112— 
Wagna ("harta, 4 10— state* of the 
constitution under Ilenry HI. •I.')! 
—the king’s court, 101—the court 
of e\che<juer, 102—institution of 
justices of assize, 103— ihecouit ol’ 
common pleas, 401—origin of the 
coniuion law, lOo—eharncler and 
defects of ihe I'inghsh law, 4')d — 
heiedilarv light of tlie crown esta¬ 
blished, 172 — English gentry desti¬ 
tute oi exclusive |>rnib-gi^s, 470— 
causes of the (Mjualily among free¬ 
men in Jaigland, 473. 

England. - On the picsent constitu¬ 
tion of England, 111.2 —accession of 
Edward I. ibid —confirmation of 
the chaileis, ibid. —tlie coiislMiUinn 
of pailianient, 3 — the spiiiliial 
peers, 0—llu* lay peeis, caiU ami 
barons, 3 —wbelbei lenanis iiubief 
allended parbanieiit under IbniY 
111. 10—origin and progvi'ss oi'par¬ 
liamentary leprcsenlation, 13 — 
whether tin* knigbts were* (decled by 
111 eholder.s in general, 22 —progiess 
of tow ns, 21)—towns lei in lee-l'arm, 
32— eliai ters of incorporation, 33 — 
piospeiity of English lown-., jiarti- 
cnlarly L(»ndon, 30 —towns, when 
first siiinmoiied to parliament, 40— 
cause of suinmoiiing deputies from 
boroughs, 30— parliament, wiien 
divided into Ivvo bouses, 31'—jK*li- 
tions of parliament during the reign 
of Eduaid II. .38—several rights c»- 
lablisbcd by llie commons in the 
reign of Julward III. 02—remon¬ 


strances against levying money with¬ 
out consent, 03—the concurrence of 
both liouses in legislation neces¬ 
sary, 70 — statutes (lisriiigiiisbed 
from ordinances,72—advice of [lar- 
lianient reipiired on matters of war 
and jH’uce, 77—right of the com¬ 
mons to impiirc into public abuses, 
80—proceedings of the parHament 
in the ,30th year of Edward 111. ibid. 
30—32—great inereasi'oft In* power 
of the commons in tlie reigii of 
Uiebard 11.33—his character, 97^—• 
puH'eedings of parliament in the 
JOlli )<*ar of Richard II. 99—com¬ 
mission ofieforiii, 101—answers of 
tin: judges to Richard’s (piestions, 
lOd—snhse(jiient revolution, 107— 
greater harmony between the king 
and [lariianient, 109 — disunion 
among some leading peers, 110—ar- 
Intiary in(*astires of tbeking, 111 — 
tyranny of Richard, 119—lie is de¬ 
posed and sncccedetl by llemy l\'’. 
ibid .—rcUospeet ('f tlie |n*ogressof 
the constitution under liiciiurd 11. 
121—Us advances under the lumse 
of Lancaster, ibid .—appropiiatnin 
(d’supplies, 123—attempt to make 
supply depend on redress ol gti(*v- 
ances, (/»((/.—legislative rigbis of the 
commons established, 130—dis¬ 
pensing power of the crown, 131— 
inteiference of parliament with the 
ro\al expenditure, 133—parliament 
consulted on all puliltc allairs, by 
the kings of England, 111—iin- 
peaclnnenl of miiiisiers, 147—pri- 
\iii.g(* of pailiamenl, 149—conti'st- 
(jd elections, bow determined, 162 
—in whom the right of voting I'or 
knights vested, 163—election of 
bnrg(*sses, UiO—power of the sberilf 
to omit b(»rmiglis, 108—lelucianre 
of boroughs to send m(*uibers, J72 
who the eh'Ctors in boroughs were, 
173—number of members fluctuat¬ 
ing, 174—irregularity of elcelions, 
178—inllnence of the crown u[>oii 
them, ibid. 179—coiistirulion of the 
house of lords, K!0—baronial te¬ 
nure, required for lor'E spiritual, 
182—barons called by writ, 183— 
bannerets summoned to the house 
of lords, 137—creation nf peers by 
statute, 192—and by palom, 191— 
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clci^y SLiinnKmcd parliament,I 

iW.—juribdictioti of thr kind’s or*| 
diiiaiy council, 20.!>—chai'acler of 
llic I’hintn^ciiet ^ovcTi]nu nl,21?— 
prorogaLivc, 218, 211)—its excesses, 
211)—222—Sir Joliii i’oricM’iio’s 
doctrine a? to (lie j^ni;lll5ll<'^ln^tltu- 
tton, 228—(Troneoij-5 vieni? ol flume 
respeclitig the J’aiglish con^titiilinii, 
200—in.stanre'. ol ilR'gal ron<l< ni- 
nallon ran-, 201—leialmglo 
li)imtli(“C(H>!»uriition,2oO—ils'^laJc, 
about the titijc<d’l(( nrv V’l.'''reign, 
iii. 271 —liistoiical in^taiires of le- 
gincii'r,, 270 — 202 — memal de¬ 
rangement orilenry II. 282—Juki; 
ol'Voik made profcelor, 28.2—Ins 
claim 1(1 theeio« n, 288—uar ol (he 
Lancastrians and Voikisi-., 21)2— 
reicn of Eduard !\'. 21)1—H' lieral 
U'vieu (it the I’,llgli^h conslitiilmn, 
21)1)-801. 

England, state of the commerce and 
nnmiifacture.s of England, in. 87( — 
381—singulaily nourishing slate oi’ 
its coinnierco in the reigns of lid- 
ward TL ILchard JL Ileniy l\. 
and VI. and l''duaul IV. :i8.'i,;!8G. 

--increase of domestic expen¬ 
diture in, during the fourO'eiilh cen¬ 
tury, iii. dl 1 —iiielhca(',v of sninplii- 
ary Jav\s, 112—slate of civil archi¬ 
tecture,from llie tiiiKMil tlie Saxons, 
■41 j, 426, 420—I'ui nil lire of houses, 
420, 427—stale ot ecclesia''!ical 
aichitecturc, 4.80—Ida—wreKdied 
stutcofagriciilruro,488—-1 12 —civil 
law, when introduced into England, 
617—state of literature, 671—-67?. 

Eiiiglisli language, slow ptogress of, 
accounted lor, iii. 673. 

Enthusiast.?, lisings of, in various parts 
of I'iiirope, dining the daik ages, 
iii. 341—344. 

Eijuality of nvii rights in England, 
causes of, ii. 478, 479. 

Erigena, a celebrated schoolman, no 
])anlheist, iii. 637, nofe. 

Escheats, nature of, in the feudal sys¬ 
tem, i. 187, 188. 

Eiscuage, nature of, and when intro¬ 
duced, i. 310—not to be levied with¬ 
out llie rousenl of parliament, ii. 460 
—when It became a pailiamentary 
assessment in England, 4.89, 410. 

Esipures, education ol, in. 601, 


I'iStahlishmenls of St. Louis, account 
(,f; i 280—282. 

Estates ot the realm, inimher ol', di'- 
lermined, ni. l.>f, 168, im/v. 

Kthelwolf (“.tablislicd pa\incut <if 
lilhcs in England, ii. 207, itufr *. 

Europe, stati' ofsoeii'ly m, during tlic 
middle age?, iii. 302, (/ si(/ , 

Exactions of ilu' Norman kings of 
England, ii. 187 — 

I'Achcipier. eouil of, when fn-iitiiu.f, 
ii.4li2—Its powersaml piiisdietmn, 
//-/(/. 

EAConiniimiealion, oiigiiiat naltiri' of, 
li. 210—punishmenl^ ami d!?ahi- 
lilic? of (‘xcoimntinicaled jiiiMWi', 
242, and n<>ff '*8 21,8, eo/c 1 — 
greater ami h s^i r i xi oinnniiiica- 
tions, 213- hiiiial denied to the 
j cxcommunieaii d, iluiL 
I I'Apeiidiliire (npval) conlronled h\ the 
I English pailiamciii, in. 138. 

Expemlnuie (domeslit) increase of, In 
l(al\, during the lomieentli cent in v, 

I lii. 109, UU—andm Kiiglaiid, 1! 1. 

■ E. 

Ealeoiiry, p'-c'alenc(‘ of. iii. ,861. .8()2. 

l*'alse deeielals o)' /.''idore, ii.28»6,2.4i. 

I'ealty, iiatuic ol, lu conicrring hri?, 
i. i76. 

Eciiiinand, (king of’s ajilcs) tmhulent 
reign of, i. 631, .'■)32. 

I’ordinand, fkmg o) Aragon) marries 
Isabella of ('astile, and unites the 
two kingdonw, ii, 8l>, 87- -coji<[ueis 
(Iran.ida, 88—sulisci|m nt cieuts of 
his reign, 89, 90. 

Feuds, (livlded into proper and im¬ 
proper, 1 , E).8. 

Eeudid system, histoiy of, espeeiall\ 
liV Efanci',’ i. M2—gratliial esta¬ 
blishment of feudal temiies, ].'i8— 
lo6 —change of alodial into Icidal 
tenures, 167—(iisloin of fxisonal 
commendation, 16!)— 17 J — lh(‘ 
jirim iples of a lemlal lehiimn iii- 
lestigated, 173 —eeicmomes <4 ho¬ 
mage, fealtv and m\estifui’c, 176 — 
account ol feudal iuruleiils; \i/. 
reliefs, 180, 181 —tines on the alie¬ 
nation of lands, 183 —escheats ami 
forfeitur'', 18? —aids, 188 —ward¬ 
ship, 189 —maiTiagc, 191 —aiialo- 
u 11 2 
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^ics to the toiulal «.ys»rom, 2CK), 201 
—its local extent, 201 —viewofrlie 
dilTcrenl orders of society duriiij: 
the teiidal ai;es, 203—225—privi¬ 
leges of tlio French vassals, 227 — 
suspension of lij^islativc aulhority 
iluiin^ the prevalence of the feudal 
sysl'-in, 238—feudal courts of jus¬ 
tice, 275—trial by (aunhat, 277— 
causes ot the decline of the feudal 

-^'iystein'; 287—especially m France, 
298—the acipnsition of power by 
the crown,—auii,nieiitnti()n ol 
the royal dotnain, 293, 291—the 
institution of free and chartered 
towns, 290—tile coiirutxion of free 
towns wirfi lh(,‘ knii;, 301—tin in- 
(h-pendciu e oi’ inai’itiinc tow ns, 307 
— the commutation ofuiilitaiy feu¬ 
dal service lor money, 30i»—the 
employnu'ut of nieicenary troop.-., 
311—and the establishment of a 
reijular standmi; arnn, 8 IG—nem;- 
ral ^iew ol the advanla|;es and dis- 
udvanla^i's of the limdal system, 
319—323—iiKpiiry, whether feudal 
tenures w'ere known in Kn^land be¬ 
fore* the compiesl, li. 108—117— 
this system established m J'.nirlaiid 
Iw the Anjtlo-Noiman kin‘;s,Tl29— 
dilVerence between tbe feudal polu y 
III laij^laud and m France, ‘182— 
‘IS-I—mlluencc of the manner, in 
whieb feudal piiiu'iples of iusiibor- 
dmation and re-tistance were modi¬ 
fied 1)V tin* p''eroi;atj\es of the early 
iSiorman kin^s, on the Knjtlisb con¬ 
stitution, 111 . 240—215—in-.tances 
ol' the abuses of feudal iijihls m 
Kuoland, 222 —counexiou of the 
feudal sen ices with chivalry, 484 
—that comicxion biokeu, 481. 

Fief, essential principles of, i. 173, 17-1 
—ceremonies used in conlernni; a 
heli 170—nature of liefs of olhce, 
191. 

Field sports, passion for, in the dark 
at^es, iii. 301—3o5. 

Fines payable on tbe alienation of 
lands under the feudal system, i. 
183—185. 

Fire-arms, when invented, i. 510— 
imprmements in, Uml. 511. 

Finua de dereciio, natni’e of the 
process of, in tbe law of Aragon, ii. 
7-1, 75, and noU f. 


Fiscal lands, nature of, i. 159. 

Flagellants, superstitions practices of, 
ill. 341. ' 

I’lemings, robeilioa of, against their 
sovereign, i. 91—its causes, ibid, 
note —their insubordination to the 
house of Biirguiidy, 127—paid no 
taxes without the consent of the 
three estates, 128—their indepciul- 
cut spirit,* ibid, note —nourishing 
state of theii commerce and manu¬ 
factures, lii. 375—especially at 
Bruges and (iheut, 378—induce- 
nit-nts lu'ld out to them to settle in 
England, 379, note |. 

Florence, (lepublic ofj reluctantly ac- 
kiiowleges the .sovereignty of the 
einjKTois of (leimany, i. 110 , hole 
—levoliition there in the tw-elfth 
and ihirtcetilh centuries, 420—its 
goxennuiait, 421—the commercial 
citizens divided into companies, or 
arts, 422—civil and criminal jus¬ 
tice, how administered in the ihir- 
teenlh century, ibid. —change in its 
coiistitulioji in the fourteenth cea- 
tiirv, 423, 42-1—the gonfaloniei's of 
justice when introduced, 428—rise 
ofthe plebeian nobles,130—Walter 
de Bricnne, duke of Alliens, ap¬ 
pointed sigiiior of Florence, 431, 
■132—his tyranny, 433—lie abdi¬ 
cates bis signiory, -13-1—.subsc<pient 
levolution m tlial city, 435, 43G — 
f< lids ol the (nielfs and Ghiheliiis, 
437—139—the iMaiiuy of the 
(jiU'lfs subverted i»y a sedition of 
the eiompi orpopulacc,441—444— 
Wiclifcl do Lundo elected signior, 
441—his wise govouimeiit, 445— 
revolutionelfectcd by AlherliStro?- 
^1, and Scala, 446, 447—acijuisi- 
tioiis of tonitory by Florence,-150 
—revenues of the ippiihhc, 451— 
population, ibid. 452, nofe con- 
<|uei*s Ihsa, 452—state of I’lorence 
in the fifteenth ceiifnry, 535—rise 
of the family of Medici, 537. 

Folkluud, nature of, ii. 409. 

Forest laws, sanguiiiarv, of William 
the Conqueror, ii. 427—jurisdiction 
of, in. 222, 223. 

Fortescue (Sir John) doctrine of, con¬ 
cerning the constitution of Eng¬ 
land, iii. 228, 229. 

IVanre, invaded by Clovis, i. 2—bis 
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vichJiic'S, 3—pniriiitiTi'. lu-> donii- 
iii(ni'), 5—sk(’(cli(»l iIh oC hi-' 

descumliiDls, ilnd. 6—th ir 
racy, 0 —iirc hold in ?iul)j< cli(ni hy 
llio mayors of iho pahu 7. J3(> — 
change in ihe Merovingian dynas¬ 
ty, 8—accession of' i^-jiin, ifnd. — 
his victoi K's, 10—reign and evj)loi(s 
of Chill Ic'tjiague, 10—1'^—extent ol 
Ins dominions, 13‘;^his roionaiion 
as emperor, H—hisdiaracter, 1;'»— 
"^7—reign and misl'ui tunes of Louis 
the Debonair, 17—'21—decline ol 
tlic Carlovingian family, 'D—dis- 
nicrnhcnnent of the empire, iind ac¬ 
cession of ljugli (^ij)et, 22—stale 
of the people at that time, 23—his 
iimuediate successors, 30, 31 — 
reigns of Louis \'l. 32—»»! Louis 
Vll. 33—of IMnlip i\ngustus, 33, 
3-1,35—of Dmis \ III. 3o—39—of 
Louis IX. 39—‘14—5.5—57—of 
Pliilip ihe liold, 57—oflMnliplhc 
Lair, .53 —aggrandi/(“ineiit of llu; 
French monarchy niider his reign, 
58—-Cl—of Louis X. 01—aiul Flu- 
lip V. 02—of I'hailes 1\'. and Fhi- 
lip of Valois, 06—uiijiist pretmisions 
of Kdvvaid 111. to the ihione of 
I’laucc, 00—()8—causes ol Ins s jc- j 
c.i'ss in vvai against I'niin'e, 70—j 
charaeters of the kings, Flnlip \ 1. 
and .lolm, 72—wrelehed condition' 
of France iifler tlie hatllc of l‘oi-j 
tiers, 75—79—thi' Ihiglish lose all j 
their con«|nest.s, 88, 89—.state of 
Fninre during the minority ol 
Charles VI. 90—92—Ins assiinip- 
tion of full regal power, 91—lac- 
tions and civil wars, 9-5—99—cala¬ 
mitous state of France during the 
remainder of his riign, 100—102— 
invaded hy Hem v V. 102—reign ot 
Charles \dl. 105 —113—tli<- Jhi- 
glisli lose all their coiupiests, 111— 
state of France during the second 
English wais, Md. 113, 110 —reign 
of Dmis XL 119—135—of Charles 
VIIL 13.3—110. 

France, constilution of the ancient. 
Frank monarchy, i. 1.52—limited 
power of the king, i7W.—gradual in¬ 
crease of the legid poiver, 15.1 —dif¬ 
ferent chusses of subjects, 151, 155 
—degeneracy of the royal lamil\, 
156—power ol the nuyois ol the 


palace, 7. 1.50—origin ol iioluiiiy iii 
I’raiK'c, 1,57—tinil of siileiuleiula' 
( 1011 ,101—usurpation of ihe pioi m- 
eiaf goyetimis, 105—com|);n‘ali\e 
state ol France and (.ierinaiiy at the 
division of (’harlemagne’s empiie, 
22.5—privilegi'S <)f the FVeiich vas¬ 
sals, 227,c/ icy.—legislative^assem- 
!ili('s, 2:)8—jirivlieges of the suh- 
jeeis, 243—royal comicil i*f tlietl-...! 
race, 214—occasional assemblies ol 
barons, 245—cours ph oii le*', 2 lt> 
—limitations of ihe nival power m 
legislation, 247—In't m<*:isiire'' ot 
general legisl.ilioii, 248—legislative 
power of ihe ciow;ii increases, 2.50 
—ronvoealion ot ilie stales-geneia) 
hv f’hilip the Fair,2.52—tliei*' riglils, 
255—stafes-general of L‘)55 and 
13.50, 257—slates-geneial under 
Chalk's V' 1 [. 205—provincial stall s, 
200—271—siiccessui; changis in 
the judicial polity of Fiance, 27 1— 
epo—papal aulhoiitv restianied in 
tlial connlrv,ii.302—30 1—libeilies 
of the l''ieiHii cliurrii, 3<iJ, 3(>.5. 
ranee, '•late of ciiil areliileehiie 
there, (iniing the middle age>, lu. 
423—acioiiiit of rlii; li!er:iilire ol 
Fiance, .') 10—.5,53—Fivm h lan¬ 
guage wliv prefeiiei! hv the eailv 
Italian Instorians, 5 mUx. 

Franciscan order, oiigin and piogie"-. 
of, n. 289—291—sidiism in, 33.5, 
and nolf *. 

Franconia, emperors ol liie limi-'e ol, 
\i/, Coniad 11. t. 331. ii. 91— 
lieni'v HI. 91—lleiiry 15'. Mi- 
lienry V. 99—eytniciiou of tin; 
house ol I'raiieoma, dad. 

Franklyn, cimdition of, m Faigland, 
iii. 230, and uok 

I'Vankfort, eouiicil (»f, li. 23.'t m- 
inarks on its pMuiedmgs, 234. 

Franks invade Caul, i. I —cliiats ol 
tins invasion. It 1--siuatssion oi 
tlie Frank monarchy, 152. 

Fiank-pledge, (law of) not invented 
l)y .Alfred the Creal, ii. 1U1—origin 
and progress of,'4()d—497. 

Frederic Barharossa, ascends the 
throne of Geiniany, i. 317. li. 191, 
102—luiiis Henry the Lion, duke of 
Saxony, 192—invades J.ombaidy, 
1. 317, 348—coii'piers Milan, 349 
— violates the (.apitulaiion he ii.id 
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^raiuetl the Mihuie&Cji/u'J.—defeats, 
them Jii^ain and destroys their city, I 
d60—liie league ofLomhardy form¬ 
ed against him, —is him>olf de¬ 
feated at tile battle of Legiiano,t55}- 
—and compelled to acknowledge 
the independence of the Londiurd 
repu'/hes, tioo. 

Frederic 11. (emperor) tiirhiilent reign 
.of, i. 3Gd—.”73—he is formally de-i 
posed at the cunneii of Lyojis, 330.| 
ii. 100—consequences of that coiin-| 
oil, ii.lOti. 

Frederic III. (emperor) reign of, ii. 
FiS, 124—iiis singular device, 124, 
notv. I 

Free cities of Uermany, origin and 
progress ol’, ii. 123—127—their 
leagues, 129. 

Freeholders, dill’erent classes of, atuong 
the Anglo-Saxons, ii. 333—336-— 
whether the Fiiglish freeholders in 
general (lecled knights to seine in 
])arliainent,iii.22—20—the elective 
fraiu'liise when n'stiicted tolrcohol-| 
ders of folly shilling.s perai)inim,| 
Ititi— lieeholiicrs in s<icage, whether, 
liable to contribute towards the, 
wages of knights of counties, 170, 
notv J. 

Freemen, rank and piivilcges of, in the 
femlal system, i. 213, 211—more 
mimerons in Frovence than in any 
other part of France, 297, note — 
their piivilegcs in F-nglaud under 
Magna Cliaita, n. 413, 449—causes 
of the ei|uality among freemen in 
England, 473, 479. 

Fne towns, institution of, in France, 
i. 293, 297—origin of them, 299 — 
circumstances attending the charter 
of Laon, 301—extent of their privi¬ 
leges, .303—their connexion with 
tlie king, 301—the niariiiine towns 
)iarticulaily independent, 307— 
coidd collier freedom on runaway 
sei fs, 300, note *. 

French lungnage, long prevalence of, 
in England, in. 373,674—why pre- 
feired by tbeearljr Italian historians, 
568, note. 

Frerage, nature of, i. 13G, 187. 

Friendly society, account of one, at 
Exeter, iii. 34, note t. 

Fulk, count of Anjou, saucy reproof 
of Ids soeercign by, in. 330, 7i<;/c *. 


Furniture of houses, in the- fifteenth 
century, curious inventories of, iii. 
420—123, and note^. 

G. 

(lallican church, liberties of, ii. 306. 

Gardening, state of, in the iburteentli 
century, iii. 4 14. 

Gamier (the bistorian of France)cha- 
racter of, i. 140, 7iotv. 

Gaul, invaded dy Clovis, i. 2—elVccts 
of its conquest by the Franks, 1 11 
—condition of the Jloinan nuti\cs 
of Gaul, 140, 147. 

Genoa, (rejiublic) commercial prosjie- 
nty of, i. 467—iii. 390—war vmiIi 
\ cnice, i. 469 — decline of her 
power, 461—government of Genoa, 
ilf/ft .—eleciiou ol’tlu: first doge, 107 
—suhsequenl revolutions, 408—470 
—slate of, in the fifteenth ceiilury, 
634,633—account of the bank of 
St. George there, iii. 403. 

(jenllemeii,rank of,in the feudal sys¬ 
tem, i. 201,20.6—gentility of blood, 
how ascertained, 206—character ol’, 
succeeded that of knights, iii. 6l0. 

Gentry, (lOiglish) destitute of exclu¬ 
sive privileges under the Aiiglo- 
Norinuii kings, ii. 17o, 477. 

Gerniany, (ancient) political state of, 
i. 11-2—lands how partitioned hy 
the Gcrnians in conquered pro¬ 
vinces, 143—fiefs not inheritahlo 
by vvtnnen, note —coinparatne 

state of France and Germany at 
the division of Charlemagne’s em¬ 
pire, 223, 226. 

; Germany, when separated fiom 
I France, ii. 91—the sovereignty of 
I its emperors recognized hy the cities 
of Lombardy, i. 340—election of 
(’onrad I. ii. 92—election of ilie 
house of Saxony, i/uf /.—of Otho 1. 

I or the Great, i. 327, ii. 93—of 
! lleiirv II. i. 330. ii. 94—the house 
of I’rancoma;—election of Conrad 
II. i. 331. ii.94—power of Henry 
111 . 94— unfortunate reign of Henry 
IV. 90—he is excoimnunicated by 
Pope Gregory VII. 97, 98—and 
deposed, ibid. —luign of Henry VI. 
103, 104—cxtincrion of the house 
of I Vaiiconia, and election of Lo- 
thaiu*, 99—house (»f Swabia; — 
election of Coiiiad III. 101—and 
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of F. Icrlc liarljiirosSM, jM.— lie 
uiinb llcury (lio hum *lnke of Sax¬ 
ony, 103—defeats the MiJanei'.is i. 

047. 310)- -violates the capitulation, 

3J 9--i!? dcleated by thccontederaled 
cities of liOiubardv, 3.>t —leipi of 
Fliili)!, ii. 101—and of Ollio IV. i. 

3C7. ii. 101, 10a—tui buli'iit r( i^ii 
of I'l'cdenc II. i. 3Go—37H—he is 
fonnally d<'p{)‘'e(l at the couiiril of 
Lyons, 3110. ii. Kiti—consequences 
of that council, ii. J0(i—accession' Cdass wiiulous, when fust, used, hi. 
and death of (.'onrad IV. 1.370,^ ^'31’- 

370—Illation of the emperors with j (Jodtiey of lhmh*^ne, kinj; ol Jerusa- 
Ituly, lOO—1 11—crand iHl(’rrei;-| lem, notice of, i. al, and uotf. 
num,ii. loo—llichard earl ofCoi'n-|( odd passed chielly h\ vveij;ht in tin; 
wall chosenenipi‘ror,<7//(/-—hischa*! fust ages of the French inonarchy 
ractiT, 10?—.''tatc of the (lerinanir j i. 337. 

consuiution at this lime, 107—113 (oilden Lull, account of the enact- 

eleclioii ol Ilodolph count of llaps-i im nls ol, ii. 130, 131- 

burg, 113—his characO 'y IM—he (Jolhic archilecluie,origin of, iii-131, 

invests Ids son Albert with ihej -133, and/m/i.s-. 

duchv of Austria, ihuL —stale of Giand ser|e:nitrv, tenure i»y, oxplain- 

thc empire after the dealii of Ho-i ed, 1. 10.>, t- 

dolph, 113—remiis of the em|M rors (ball.ill’s Di'erctiiin, account ol, ii. 

of the hmisc of l.uxemhoQig, lli'Miy i.,■ 

VII. and ( hailes J \ . 11!>—coideii ^(*ii ecc, slate of lileratnre m, during 

bull of ChaileslV. 130—deposition, the lili(‘eiith century, iii. .390'--.V) 1. 

of Weiiceshm*-, 131—acce^sKm ol',(jIreek language, unknown in the west 

tlie house oi Austria,— reign of! of I'.uiope, during the daik age-s, 

Albeit 11. 133—of Ficdi'i'ic lll.j with a leu e.xeeptioiis, iii. .otO—its 

ihid. 13 I —progress of free iinpciial i study revived m the fourteenth cen- 

cities, 133, 13li—their Icague.s, 139 liiry,/(>/(/. 

— prinmcial siulis ol llie enijiiri', Greek jiroiinecs o| soutiK'i'ii Laly, 
130—alienation oftiie imperial do-j slate of, in llie iiinlh and tenth ecu- 
main, 131—accession of Ma\iini-j Uiiies, i. .‘>33, 331. 
liaii, and the diet of Worms, 133— Gr,'ck einpiie, state of, at the lise ol 
cslablishiiieiit of public peace, i7W. Mohaimneduiiism, ii. 109— Us rc- 

—iiislittuion and functions of tiie vival in llie scvenih ccnlnry, ini — 

imperial chamhor, 133—133—(‘sla- 173—crusades in its hcludi,against 

hhshim lit of circles, 130—ol' llie the 'l inis, IIU—piogre''S ol tlie 

aniic council, ihiJ. —limits of the Greek-^. 133—coinpiest. oM'ousian- 

enipirc, Ml—account of the con- tiimple liy the (.atiiis, tb/d. lo3— 

stitulioii of Hoheinia, M3—of the parlUioti ol liie Gieek empire, 105 

kingdomo]*llnngar\, 1 17—ol'I^wis- —the Gieeks recover Consiaiiimo- 

serlaml and its ooiiledornc\, lal— pie, Ulb -dechnmL! stale ol the 

j(j()—emperors of (Tcninmy aiici- (ireek (“inpiie, l!l7, Juil—danger ol 

eiilly cuiilirmcd tlio election of Constanimople fioiii iheTuiks, 191 

popes, ii. 256—their election after- —Us fall, llG—ahum excilud by it 

wards claimed to be confnmed by in Fiiiope, UM. 

the popes, 274. 27.5, 233, 2o4 — in- (iregory of Tours, pioiis false- 

dependence of the empire <“«(u- hoods ol, ui. 35.‘), 356, and/m/c*. 
blished atthcdiet ofFiankforl,33t. (/regory 1. (pope) nnuneuvres oli to 
Ghent, sUUe of, in ihe fourleoiith cell- gain povxer, n. 229 — estahlishcd 
tury, ui. 376—il.s population, 377, tlie appellantjurisdiciion of the see 
note *. ol' Uoinc, 230, and nolc *. 


Ginhelins, (faction of) oiigin of, ii. 
It'jl—formed to siipjioit the impe¬ 
rial clalni.s against the popes, i.365, 
306—duration of this faction, 303, 
n(>}f .—their decline,-JOI—and tem¬ 
porary reiival, 405. 406. 

(Laiio della Leila, change elVected by. 
in the govcrmqent of Florence, i. 
-137, 123. • 

Giovanm di X'iconza, char.acter and 
! (ate of, i. 390,397. 
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(jrcjidry V'll. (Hildebrand) pope, 
<luleroncci of, wiili the empeior 
Henry 1V^ ii. Q59—exconnniini- 
nites and deposes him, 97,9d. 

‘.>(4—Ins huniiliiitin}; treatment of 
tlie emperoi', 2d3—driven from 
Horne by Henry I\\ 205—and dies 
ill exile, ibid .—his general conduct 
consi Jered, 271—273. 

Gregory XII. (pope) contested elec¬ 
tion ol^ ii. 343, 31!—deposed at 
the council of I’isa, 344. 

^Guardianship in chivalry, natincof, 
i. 190. 

GueUs, faction of, origin of the imine, 

"'“ii. 101—support of ihe claims ot 
the papal see, 3()5, 3(iG—See Glii- 
belins. 

Guoscliu, (Beriiard du) character ol^ 
i. 37. 

Guienno, insurrection in, i. IIU—its 
cause, ibid. note. 

Guilds or fraternities, under the An¬ 
glo-Norman government, account 
of, iii. 334, and iio/c. 

Giiiscaid (llobert) comjuests of, in 
Italy, i. 335. 

Guisenid (Roger) conquers Sicily, i. 
33(i—is cieatcd by pope Innoctiit 
II. king of Sicily, ibid. 

Gunpowder, when and by whom in¬ 
vented, i. 509, .510, and nolc *. 

H. 

Hanseatic union, origin of, ii. 129. iii. 
331—it.i progre.ss, ibid. 335. 

IJapsbtirg, emperors of ihe House of; 
—Rodolpb, ii, 113—his successors, 
115 — Albert, iii. 123—Frederic 
HI. ibid. 124. 

Ha‘'tiugs, (Lord) a pensioner of| 
France,!. 123. 

Hawkw<(od,(Sir John) an Eiiglisli mi¬ 
litary adventurer, account of, i. 499 
—imliiary tactics improved by liim, 
tbid. 500. 

Haxey, ('riionias) prosecuted by Ri- 
chaid II. forproposinganobiioxious 
bill ill pai'iiaiiieiit, lii. Ill—and 
condemned for high treason, 113— 
Ins life why spared, ibid.iuul iio(c *— 
his judgement afterwards reiersed, 
ibid, iiolt’i. 

Henry 11. electid empcior of (icr* 
many, i. :130. li. 94. 


Henry HI. (emperor of permany) 
power of, ii. 94. 

Henry IV. (emperor of Germany) 
unfortunate reign of, ii. 96—dilfer- 
enc.es of, w'ith pope Gregory VII. 
259—he is excommunicated and 
deposed, 97,98 262,263—his deep 
humiliation, 263—drives liic pope 
into exile, 265. 

Henry (emperor of Germany) reign 
of, ii. 99 —ci'tiipromises the ques¬ 
tion of ecclesiastical investitures 
with Calixtus, 265, 260. 

Heniy VII. (emperor of Germany) 
reign of, ii. 119. 

Ileniy 1. (king of England) law> of, 
not compiled till the reign »>f Slc- 
phcii, ii. 467, 463 

Hi'iiry HI. (king of England) slate of 
the <• 011 .^ 1.111111011 during his reigu, ii. 
451 — 455 — imprndenllv accepts 
tile throne of Sicily for liis son Ed¬ 
mund, 456—subsecpient misery of 
his kingdom, 153—the royal prero¬ 
gative innited <iuiing his reign, 159, 
• 160—the commons fl^•^t summoned 
to parliament in his icign, iii. 40— 
48. 

Henry, (duke of llei<‘ford) quarrel f)f, 
witli the duke of Noilbik, iii. 117— 
banished fortenyears, 118—deposes 
Richartl Ii. 119—and ascends the 
till •one of i'aiginiid l»v the title of 

Henry IV.iii. 120—claiin.s tlie throne 
hy I'iglit of conquest, 121 — ro- 
llections on Ills conduct, 122, 
123—iiiemorabie petition of the 
liouse of comnioiis to him, 134— 
ills reply, 13.5—his expenditure coii- 
trouled by the house oi' commons, 
138—141. 

Henry V. character of, at his acces¬ 
sion to tlie English throne, iii. M3 
“invades Fntiici-, i. lo3—gains the 
Imtile of A/mcourt,and no/cs 
—his further progress, 103—treaty 
of^'royes, 104. 

Henry Vj. accession of, to the English 
throne, i. 105—causes of the suc- 
cessof the English, 106—disastrous 
events of his reign, hi. 271, 278— 
hi^ mental derangement, 282—duke 
ol' Vork made protector, 883—de¬ 
posed, 293. 

Henry llieLion, (duke of Saxony) fall 
of, ii. 102. 
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Henry, count of I'rastainaro, (kin^ of —i^ttenipt to make s.up]>lv dcprnd 

Caslile) rei^n of, ii. 21. on rec!r(“isof^iH‘vanc(‘s,dW.— les^is- 

Ilenry of Castik) rci^n of, lativeri^l)tsoftliislioustM‘sial)li.slu*tl, 

ii. 25. —resist nifriiiiiemcnt's of that 

lleptarcliy, (Saxon) notice of, ii. 37G. ritjiit, 11)2—134—ln‘< 4 :an to coiu eni 
1 Icraldic "devices, origin of, i. 20(i, and themselves with pi iitions to the lords 
vote. or to the eomicil in the reiun of 

Heresy, statute against, in the liflh of Henry \ ., 137->-interrere with the 
Jtiehard H. not passed by tlie house royal esjienditnre, 138—e«^iNuhed 
of commons, iii. 132. on all public alHurs, l-l l—nnpeaeh 

Heriots of the Anglo*iaxons, equiva- thoking’sininistersjfbrin^ilfe.i^ance, 
lent ^^’Ith the feudal reliefs, ii. 41(). 147—establish the jnivilege of par- 

Hierarchy, pajial encroachments on, hament, 140—and the nulil of de¬ 
li. 237. lerininnc.; contested elections, l(i2, 

Hilary, (Inshop of Arles) deposed by 105—thictnatioiis in the mnnher ol 

jiope l,eo, II. 22B, volc-\. its niernliers. 174—170. 

llihlehrand,arelideaconofllonie,eha- House of Lords, ooqslilnent memhers 
racterof, 11.250—elected pope, 200.1 of:—.spiritual peers, in. 0, 7—lay 
See (ireirory VM1. ! peer.s, earK and barons, 8—Id - 

Homage, ei'icmouy of, i. 170—ditler-| when formed into a separate hoiisi', 

mcelietween lioinage ])er paragiumj 54—50—their consent n(‘Cfss.iry in 
and hege hoinagc, iind. note *' —and' legislation, TO-lheii iuhicereqnned 

between liege liotnage and simple* in questions of waraml jieace, 77— 

liomage, 137. 70“-elaiuied a negali\e voice m 

Iloimne de ])ooslo, synonymous to vil- ([uc.stions o( peace, 70 — deel.ired 

lein, i. 2M, 2 15, inid vote *. • that no money can he ic\ied without 

House of Conimoii.s, when coiislilnled llu* eoii.seiil ot parliament, 125. 
asepatule hon.se, ni. 54—knights of 1 louses (laieli.slDelmdly built with I im- 
the sline, when liiM chosen tor, 17 | ber,iii.420—when limit witii hrieks, 

_22 and by whom, 22—20—bur-1 421—mean ness ol llicoidiiiary nian- 

gesses, wlien'snnimoiK’d, 40—40—| sion-hoiises,//W. 422—how hmlt in 
iiow eli'cted, 100—causes of tluir franee and Italy, 423, 424. 
being .sunuiK'ried, 50—.54—proper llimie, (Alr.j mistakes of, eoncernmg 
hiisinessof the house, .50, 57- peti-; the Knglisii eonstitiilion, coneelul, 
f ion for redress of gnevancc> iii the iii. 2iX), 231 and note , 233, 234. 
reign of I’.dward il., 511, 50—their 1 lundreils, diMsion of, ii. 380—30! — 
assent pretended, to the ilepositioii' whethertliey eoiiqiriM-d free familn-s 
of Edward II., 01—estaldi^Ii seve- rather than live pioi>rt(.tors, 301. 
ral rights during tlie reign of Edward lluiigaiiaii'^. ravages of, in lOanee ami 
111., 02—ri'inonsirate against levy- (jeimaiiy, i 24, 25. 
iiig money witlmutconsent, 03—70 Hungary, skelcli ol tin; luslory ol, li. 
—tlieir consent necessary in hgisla- 140,1 17—reigns ol Sigismund, and 
lion, 70—tlieir advice reipiired in' 1 ladishms, 147—ol l.adishms, and 
matters of war and peace, 77—70— the regeiicv of Hnimiades, 14!l, MO 
tlieir right to inquire into ]mblic —ot Matthias Lorviims, 150. 

abuses, 80--great increase of tlieir llungerford, (‘-ii 'Ilionia.sj speaker of 
power, during the minority of Uieh-; the house of eoinmons, ni. 80. 
ard 11., 85—account of tlieir renion-; llunniades (.lohii) itegeni ol llimgai y, 
slrances, 88—95 — rcfleolicins on account ot, n. 143, im/c 1—and ol 
their :is.sumpticii of power, during his administration, 149—Ins deatli, 
Ills reign, 05, 06—request tlie king 150. 

to a]ipmnt a commission of reform, lluss, (.lolui) ri-marks on the violation 

101— remarks on this proceeding, ol liis.sulecoMdnct,ii.35.>,//(»/c 

102 — 105 - claim thenghl of grant- Ilussitc war in Jlohemi.i, account oi; 
lug and appropriating snpiilies, 128 d. 144. 
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llusbitcs of liohenii.i, lejuls pf, iii. 
470. 


I. 

[gnoraiicc prevalent in Euio))e, iji con- 
se<jUonce of tin, disuse of Jatin, iii. 
im -333. 

linilda de’ I.ambei’tazzi, melanciioiy 
fate of, i. 394. 

Innnuiiities (“luiiucd by liie c)(‘rp:y, ii. 
312—attempts to repress them in 
Eupland, 313—318—less vigorous 
in I'ranco, 318, 319. 

Tinprrial eliainbcr, origin, powers and 
jurisdiction of, il, i:)o—188. 

linpeachincnt, (parliamentary) first in¬ 
stance of, in bold J.ntimer, ni. 1(H 
—of the carl of Snfiblk, lOl—of 
ininislers, wlieii fully esiablislied, 
J47, 148. 

Imperial cities of (Icrnuiiiy, origin and 
jnogress of, ii. 125—128—account 
of tile leagues formed by them, 129. 

Imperial domains, alienation of, ii. 
131. 

Incidents (I cudal). See Aids, 1’.sclicats, 
I'ines, Marriage, Kelicfs,Wardslu]>s. 

Innocent 111. (pope) character of, i. 
301 —conquers the ecclesiastical 
stale, 303—the league of Tuscany 
formed to .support tin- claims of tlie 
see of lioine, 304—success of, li. 
477—his extraordinary jircleiisions, 
ibul .—sometimes exerted his influ¬ 
ence beneficially, 280—instances of 
his tyranny, 282, 283. 

Insurance, (marine) why permitted, 
ill. 400, iiolc^'. 

Interdicts, (jiapal) origin and effects 
of, ii, 243, 244. 

Interest of money, high rates of, iii. 
402. 

Iincstitures, different kinds of, i. 170, 
177—nature of ecelosiaslical inves¬ 
titures, ii. 2.^5—contests respecting 
sucli investitures, between tlic popes 
and emperors of Clermany, 200— 
202—these <lisi)ules compromised 
by tlie concordat ofCalixtus, 206— 
similar termination of these disputes 
ill England, 208. 

Isidons false decretals of, ii. 235,230, 
and noU’s. 


I Italy, northern part nf, invaded hy the 
' I .ombards, i. 9—history of Italy from 
tile extinction of tlie Carlovmgian 
emperors (o the invasion of Najdes 
by (diaries \TJ1., 324—stale of that 
country after the death of Chailes 
llie Eat, at the dose of tlie ninth 
century, and the former part of the 
tenth, 324—320 — coronation of 
Otho llie (Ircat, 327—internal state 
of Rome, 3‘n>—Henry 11. and Ar- 
doin, 330—election of Conrad II., 
332—(ircek prcuiitces of S<uitherii 
Italy, 333—settlement of the Nor¬ 
mans at Aversa, 334—conejuests of 
lioherl (iniscard, :)3.'>—pajia! hives- 
liture.s of Naplc.s, 3;)0—progress of 
the Lombard cities, .337—their ac¬ 
quisitions of territory, 343—their 
mutual animosities,34.')—sovereign¬ 
ty of the emperors, 3-J6—Eredenc 
Jlarbarossa, ibid .-—diet of Jloncaglia, 
349—capture and (Icstructiori of 
Milan, 3.5t)--]eagiie of Eombardy 
against ITedetic,3.a2—battle of Leg- 
nano, 351—peace of Ccinstanee, 3.)5 
— artiiirs of Sicily, 358—Inuocciil 
HI., 3(I0~bc{pic.sl of the countess 
Matilda, 361 —cede.siastical state 
reduced by Innocent 111., 363— 
league of Tuscany, 361—factions of 
tlie (bidfs and (iliibdin.s’, 365— 
reign of (/tlio l\’., .367—of Eredeiic 
II., 368—Ins wars with the Lom¬ 
bards, 372 —arrangement of the 
Lombard cities, 373—council of 
Lyons, 378—accession of (.’onrad 
IV., ibid. 379—causes of llic suc¬ 
cess of the ijombard cities, 370— 
380—their internal governments, 
384—and dissensions, 388—notice 
of Giovanni di X'lcenza, 396—state 
of Italy after the extinction of the 
house of Swabia, 398, 899—con¬ 
quest of Najdes byCliarles count of 
Anjou, 400—decline of the (ihihelin 
party, 401—the Lombard cities be¬ 
come severally subject to jiriuces or 
usurpers, 402—405—tlie kings of 
Najile.s aim at tlie command of Italy, 
406—relations of the empire with 
Judy, 409—cession of Romagna to 
tlie popes, 411—internal state of 
Rome, 413—419—state of the cities 
of Tuscany, esjiccially of Florence, 
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420—452—and of I’isa, 4.V2—state | 
of Ocnoa, 456—and of \'cni< c, 4, ■>7l 
*—4J)7—state of l.omliardy at iho' 
bei^iiining of tlie fiftc(‘ntli renlury, 
A\\7 —4{in—wars of Milan and V e- 
nict> 4Hf), 400—cliiuige in the mili¬ 
tary system of Italy, 400—mcrci'-' 
nary soldiers and military adveu-i 
Hirers (’inployed, 401—501 — sclioul [ 
of Italian j^enerah, 501—defensive' 
annsoftlie Italian dVinies in the fif-: 
leenlh Century, 501—500—eluni’.’e 
in the military system of luirope hy 
the invention of t;inipowder, 500— 
rivalry of SCoiv.iand llraoeio, 512— 
514—uffuirs of Naples, 514—re'oel- 
lion of Sicily ai^ainst ( harlesofAu-' 
joii—515—liohcrl kin^ of Naples, 
510—disjiiited sneeession to the 
throm‘, and the civil wars in eonsc- 
cpienee, 520—522—slate of Italy in 
the latter part of the lifteenth een- 
Inrv, 5;{2—rise of the family of 
Mediei, 5:57 — l.oven/o de’ Me- 
diei, 541—]>retensions of 1 lauee 
n|'.on Najdes, 545—deeliiie of the 
jiapal iniiiKiice in Italy, ii. .‘liiu— 
1573—increase of (hmie.slic expiaidi- 
ture duriiv.' the foiirl«'enth ediUiry, 
ill. 400, 410—stall* of iloinestie 
manners, dunnij; the same period, 
4l:i- stale of a|;ueiillnre, 4 155—and 
i;anlerun!i, 14 \—stale ol Italian lite- 
lalure, 555—571. 

. 1 . 

.lacquerie, (or ))easanlry) insurrection 
of, i.70. 

,lani7.aries, aeeount of llie instilulion 
of, ii- 195. 

Jerusalem, kin;.;doin of, military force 
of, i. 52—suhverled by Suladin, 5:1, 
54—sini^ular eiislom tliere, relative 
to the marriage of vassals, 191, 102. 

Jews, exactions Irom, by the kings of 
! ranee, i. 234—lheir usury, ibiti — 
ordinance against them, 24(3, 240— 
o.xpelled from I’ranee, 234—perse¬ 
cutions of them, in the dark ages, iii. 
351, 404—account of their money 
dealing", I'Ml—causes of their de¬ 
cline, 404, 405. 

Joanna, (queen of Naples) suspected 
of inuideniig lier husband Andrew, 


(ilO 

i. 520—her unhap])y reign, 521— 
dtqiosed and pnl to death, 521,522. 
.Ioanna II., ('ijiieen of Naples) 1.525 
—adopts Alfonso of Aragon, for her 
successor, ibid. —revokes the adop¬ 
tion in lavuur of J,on is of Anjou, 
527—her death. Hud. 52B. 

JoliM, (king of England) loses Nor¬ 
mandy, i. :55 — his exactions and 
Ivi'anny, ii. 440,and iwlv —the great 
charier of liheities exH./led I'roin 
litm, 4 l()—abstract of its pnu isuuis, 
440, 419. 

.folin, (king ot Ihanee) i li.iraeter of, i. 
72- coneludes the treaty of C‘alai<, 
01 . 

John !(., (king of C; -itile) reign of, ii. 
2;J, 21. 

JohiiofJaixembourg,eriU'ityuf, i. J15, 
llti. 

John of Procidu, successfnllv ]>!ols the 

j rebellion of Sicily from Charles of 
Anjou, I. 515—517. 

John \ III., (pope) insolent conduct of, 
to Cli.irlcs the I’al, king of I’rauce, 
li. 2 III--pri lends a i igUl of chusiug 
the i mjieioi, ibid. 

.rubilee, when tiisl cclehraled at Koim*, 
n. .522—tis origin and natun., (bid. 
note '. 

Judges, au-'Wei's of, to certain ques¬ 
tions projMi.sed by Jiiehard II., in. 
106—[luioshed Ibi the same by piii- 
bainenl, 107 — their answers pro¬ 
nounced to be jnsl and legal by a 
snbseijuenl parliament, 114. 

.Indieial jiolily of I’ranci, snccessive 
changi's of, i. 271 — urigmal scheme 
oi' ]ui'isdie1ioii in the lime of Charle¬ 
magne, ibid. —this "Uiiplanled hy 
the feuil.d territorial junsJiclion, 
27.3—its divisions and administra¬ 
tion, 275—trial by combat, 277— 
eslabbshnii Ills of .*^1. I.ouis, 2(50— 
royal tribunals, and progress of their 
jurksdielion, 2(33—loyal council or 
court of ]ieers, 2(C)—parbamciit of 
I’aris, 2(56—29:3. 

Jurisdiction, (ecele.siastical) progress 
of, II. 210—arbitrative, ibid. —coer¬ 
cive over the clergy in civil mailers, 
212—and also in criminal suits, 21.3 
—its rajiid progress lu the Ivvelfth 
century, 309—:312 — reslramed in 
the fourteenth century, 365—363 — 
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account of some ])artirular ten itorial 
jurisdictions in Kiij^land, 4H2, no/t’. 

Jury, origin and progress of trial liy, 
among tlie Anglo-Saxons, ii. .'590— 
401. 

Jurisfirma. See Firma de dereclio. 

Jastice, (adininisipjfion of, in Castile) 
ii. 61 —fre([ueiitly violated by some 
of the kings, 5:5. 

" (in Kngland) venal, under the 
Nonmill kings, ii. 4:j0—439—pro-i 
liibitcd to be sold by Magna ('barta, 
440—450. 

Justices of assize, when inslituled, ii. 
403— their functions, ibid. 

Justiciar^' of Aragon, ofliee of, when 
instituted, ii. 71— his ])ower, 72— 
79— duration of his ofliee, }50—re¬ 
sponsibility of tins niagislraU-, ib/d. 

Justinian's institutes and pandects, 
universally studied, iii. 514—517. 


K. 

Kurismians invade Asia, ii. 18G, 137. 

Jvhalifs of Dariiasciis, account ot) ii* 
170—of liagdad, 171, 172. 

Kings of Aragon, jiowcr of, limited, 
ii. 00—GB. 

King’s court in Kngland, jurisdiction 
and powers of, li, 401—what of¬ 
fences cognizable tliere, 482, nofe. 

Kings of i'rance, anciently elected, i. 
241—their revenues, 231—238— 
Ibeirlimited power, 152—especially 
in legislation, 247—gradual increiuse 
of tlieir power, 153—legislative as¬ 
semblies held by them, 238—royal 
council of tlu- kings of the third race, 
244—cours ]ilenieres held by them, 
246—subsequent increase of the le¬ 
gislative power of the crown, 250— 
statcs-gcncral convoked by various 
kings, 252—209 — royal tribunals 
established by them, 283—progress 
oftliern, 284—augmentation of their 
domains, 293, 294. 

Knightlioml, privileges of, iii. 503. 

Knights banneret, and Knights bache¬ 
lors, iii. 507, 508. 

Knights, wlien summoned to parlia¬ 
ment, iii. 19—22—whether elected 
by freeholders in general, 22—20. 

Kiiiglits of shires, by whom chosen for 


I jiarliaimaitjii. 1(55—amount of their 
wages, and how paid, 170, 171. 

Knights’ fees, divisions of lands into, 
invented by William the Conqueror, 
i. 179, note '*’—their value, ibid. 

Kriights-templars, institution of the 
order of, i. 54—their pride and ava¬ 
rice, ibid .—the kingdom of Aragon 
bequeathed to them, ii. 12. 


J.abourcrs, hired, when first mcntioni'd 
in the Kngli.sh statute book, lii. 203 

— their wages regul.iled, ibid. 204— 
were sometimes impressed into the 
royal si'rvice, 221—bettfT jnud in 
England in the fonrleenlh century 
than now, 153—150. 

J.ancaster, (house of) progress of the 
j English constitution under, iii. 124 
—178. 

Lancastrians, civil wars of, witli tlie 
Yorkists, iii. 292. 

Jainccs, mode of reckoning cavalry by, 
li. 492. 

Lands, jiosscssioii of, constituted no¬ 
bility m the empire of the Franks, 
i. 1,58—inalienable under the feudal 
systimi, without the lord’s consent, 
18.3—partition of, in (»aul, 143 

— in (Jermany, 110—118—descent 
of lands in England during the 
Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman 
kings, li. 400. 

Lands. See Alodial, Salic and Fiscal, 
I Jleneficcs, Alienation. 

Landwehr, or insurrectional militia, 
antiquity of, i. 310, 

Languedoc, affairs of, m tlie twelfth 
century, i. 30— devastated by the 
I crusade against the Albigeois, 38. 
Laon, circumstances attending the 
charter of, i. 301. 

Latimer, (lord) the first person im¬ 
peached by parliament, iii. 101. 
Latin language, the parent of iTeiicli, 
Spanish, and Italian, iii. 313— its 
extent, ibid. 314, its ancient 
; pronunciation, 315— corrupted by 
the populace, 317— atid the jirovin- 
ciuls, 318— its pronunciation no 
longer regulated by quantity, 322— 
cliange of Latin into llomaiice, 325 
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—ils corrupliou in Iraiy, J}28-—1 
ipiorance consequent on its disuse, 
329—384. 

l^nlins, conquests of, in Sviisi, i. — 
d< cline of the Latin principalities in 
tlie east, 62. 

Lama, tf»e mistress of Petrarch, ac¬ 
count of, iii. 6()3, 609, and tio/ca. 

J,uvv bor)ks, (fcMdal) account of, i. 196. 
J9U. 

J,aus, disliuctions of, “in I'Vanco and 
Italy, i. 113, 149—of the Aiiulo- 
^ornlan kin^s, li. 142—416 —cha- 
jacler and ilef<;cts ol the l‘ji^,lish 
la\\s, 403—U2. See reiidal, lli- 
puarian, and Salic J.au. 

Lea;;ne of the public \\cal foiincd in 
I'lance, i. 120—of Jj(j>nbardy,3.')2— 
of Tuscany, 3ol—quadnqilc leai^ue 
of 14.66, 530—of the fi<‘(: jni|)erial 
cities ot (brinany, ii. 129. 

Learning. See Lilcratuii'. 

L(‘‘;at(.‘s, (papal)autliority ol, ii. 273— 
tlicir insolence, 27-1. 

Ji( gislation, (general) fust measures ol, 
in Trance, i. 243. 

Legislation, right of, ni the Norman 
kings ol laigland, li. 141. 

L'‘gislali\e ns''einhlie'', oiigiii'ii. in 
i’laiice, i. 239—h«4<l by L'liarle- 
nni'ine,/('/</.• inodeol pioceedingat 
tlu'in, 2l(J--ioyal conned of tin* 
kings of the third race, 214—occa¬ 
sional a-)seinhhes belli by tlic barons, 
o 15 — slates-iicneial convoked b\ 
Philip the Fair, 262—slates-geneial 
ol’ 1366 and 1360, 257 — stales-gene- 
ral under (’harles \ 11. 206—pro- 
\inrial slates, 2(j0 —sLales-gcneral 
of I’oiirs, 2<i3 -271. 

Legislative authority in France, substi¬ 
tutes for, i. 247—of the crown, in¬ 
crease of, 260. 

Leon, (kingdom of) when founded, ,ii. 
4 —finally united with that ol ('as- 
tilc, 13. 

Liheii homines, whether difrcientfrom 
tliaini, ii. 331, Jio(c'f. 

Liberties of England purchased by 
money, radicr than with the blood 
of our forefatliers, iii. 240. 

Liljerty of speecfi, claimed by the 
house of commons, lit. 162. 

Libraries, account of the piimipal, in 
the fouiLeeiilli and llftci.'iilli ceulii* 
lies, lii. 681, 632, and 


Linen paper, when and w here invented, 
iii. 630, and 7iolc f. 

Jiiteratqrc, causes of the decline of, iii 
the latter period of the Jldman em¬ 
pire, ill. 304—neglect of heathen 
literature, by the (.'hristian chuirh, 
,309—the spread of superstition, 311 
—inroads of the Ihnharous nations, 
;U2—coiriiplion ot the ].atm lan¬ 
guage, 31.3—ignoiance coiisfijiient 
(in the di'Usi* ol i>aliii, 3>2!>—want 
of eminent literary men, 331—liic- 
uituro piesci by ii.-ligion, 33.6— 
inflikuci' o) litcialure in ihe im- 
provi.'inent of society considered, 
611—civil law, 6)3—pulilio schools 
and umvei'sitios, #620—scliolastlc 
pliilosopliy, 629—( uUiviitiou of the 
new languages, 640—poetical cha¬ 
racter ol the tiouhadonrs, .611—nor¬ 
thern Frciu li poetiv and [uose, 643 
—Nuiman lomniices and talcs, 6i9 
—Spanish latignage and literaluri', 
661—Italian literature, ilnd .— I'.ng- 
lish literahire, 671—revival of mi¬ 
en Ml learning,677—stateofleaimng 
in (heecc, 6'.i0- liti latine nolinucli 
iinpiovi'd beyond Italy, 696- pro- 
iimled iiv the mvciilioii of pniUing, 
6!t7—()(Kl. 

lavei'Kis, ancienflv given 'othe rdam- 
ers of iiohli families, in. 2J.6-• 217, 
noli'. 

Loll.irds, tenets and pi .net ices ol) iii. 
476. 

Lnnihaids, invaili Italy, i. 9—ii iluee 
tile evarchate ol Ravenna, 10—are 
defeated hv P( pin kmg of Fiance, 
—their kingdom < onquc'n.’d by 
(.'iiilieniaglie, 11. 

Lomhaid haiilcTs, account of, iii. 406 
— 107. 

Lomhai'd eilic'-, progress of, towards 
leptihlics, i. 3.17—341—their acqui¬ 
sitions of teriilory, 34‘!—their mu¬ 
tual animosities, 310—ivcogm/.ed 
the nominal sovereignty ol’ the cm- 
peiors oft Jennaiiy, 310—the league 
ofLomhaitly formed, 3.62—the con¬ 
federated cities defeat the emperor 
Frederic Rai harossa, 361—sectire 
their liberties by the peiite of Con- 
staiue, 366—arrangement of the 
Lombard cities aceoiding to the fac¬ 
tions iliey supported, 3»3—370— 
causes of then success, 379, 330-- 
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tlieir populntion, 381—mode of war- 
fare which ihon obtained, 383—their 
internal ^ovcrimient, 381.T-338— 
niul diss('nsi(*ns, ibid. 300—L.nnbard 
cities become s<;vcrally subject K) 
princes or usur[)ei>, lO'i—state ol 
J.f»mbardv in li)(;inid<l]e of the four- 
tcci|th centurv^ U)7—and at tin’ bi‘- 
^inmnii ofthc fiiteenth centiirv, li*? 

Lonijchamp, (William, bishop of Klv) 
banishvd iioin ihi^Iainl liy (he ba¬ 
rons, ii. •115, 1 10. 

London, stare of, before (lie XiMneni 
conquest, iii. 30—power and opu¬ 
lence of its citizens s'lbsetpjcnr to 
that event, 3? — 40—conjeelui o re- 
sjx’Cting its jiojmlalson in the four- 
te<‘ntli century, So, nofc*. 

l.ord and \a.)Sai, mutual duties oi', i. 
J73, 17 1 -—consent of the loid ne¬ 
cessary to enable a vassal to alienate 
lands, 133. 

Jjords. See House of Lords. 

Lolbairc, eleeted enipei(»r of Gernianv, 
ii, 09, 100 — eM'ominmheated bv 
Pope Gregory I\’., '^’39—absolved 
by yVdriaii II., 240. 

J.ouis of 13a\aria, (emperor of (»<'r- 
many) contests of, <\itli tlic popes, 
ii. 331—33.3. 

Louis the Debonair, ascends the throne 
of France, i. I?—liis inisfortuin’s 
and errors, 19, 20—partitions the 
empire amon;; his sons, 21. 

l.ouis ]V., (Iviiii; of I’ranee) reprened 
foi his ignorance, iii. 330, nolc *■. 

I.onis Vf., rei};ii of, i. 32. 

Louis \’JI., reign of, i. 3.3. 

Louis \’1IL, conijuers Poitou, i. 35— 
takes the cross ag.'.inst (be Alhi^cois, 
33—ordinance olj against the .lens, 
248, 249. 

Louis JX., (St.) reign of, i. 39—review 
of his character; its excellencies, 
40—defects, 42—siipeistirion and 
intolerance, 13, 44—his ciiisades 
against thoTurk.s,55,.5(>—his death, 
5l)—account of his establishments, 
280, 231—provisions of hispragmu' 
tic sanction, 302. 

Louis \. short reign of, i. 01,62—.state 
of France at Ins death, 62. 

Loms XI.,character of,i, 119—crushes 
the less powerful vassals, 122— 
avoids a war with Faighuid, 123— 
claims the succession of Burgmuly, 


120 ,130—his conduct on this occa¬ 
sion, 131—sickness and wietched 
death, 132—134—instances of his 
superstition, 134, and tioic. 

Louis, (duke of Anjou) invades Naples, 
i. 522, .523. 

Lower clasH'S, imjirovcments in the 
condition of, iii. 457. 

J.nxemhourg, ( mperoi s of the house of, 
Ileiirv \ II., ii- 113—Charles i\. 
119—'WeiK^sbui^, 122. 

Lyon^, council of, (b'posc iheiunpi-ror 
Fredeijc 11. i. .373—(•onsi-(jtience.s 
of riiat fomicil, ii. 106. 


M. 

Madox, (Mr.) theory of, on the nature 
of baroiin.'s, iii. 13—observations 
thereon, 13—16. 

MagnaCharta, notice ofthc provisions 
of, ii. -143.—151—conliimeil by \a- 
rions sovereigns, 452. 

Mahomet ll.,captmcsConsfanlmop!(‘, 
li. 193. 

Maintenance of suits, iii. 246. 

Mamlats, (papal) nature ol, ii.303— 
3(.5. 

Manerial juri.sdiction, extent and 
powers ol, ii. 482, nttic. 

Maiiichees, tenets of, iii. 462—their 
t.aiols held by the Alhigenses, 164 
,—166, and iiofn. 

Manifestation, nature of tlie |)rocess 
nf, in the law ol Aragon, li. 74—76 
and notcii. 

Manners, (domestic) f»f Italy in the 
fniirteeiilb century, in. 410—413— 
rrance and Gernianv, 414—resem¬ 
blance between chiialruns and ori¬ 
ental maniHTs, 407. 

Mamifactmes, state of, in the middle 
ages, iii. 367—of Flanders, 375—of 
England, 379—of tiie norlliern pro¬ 
vinces of rrance, 3it2—of Germany, 
of llalv, 390—392. 

Manumission ot serfs or slaves,progress 
of, i. 221,222—and of villeins in 
Fnglaiid, iii. 270. 

Manuscripts, transcri|'tion of, in the 
liftecntli century, promoted the re¬ 
vival of literature, iii. 633— indus¬ 
try of Petraieh, Poggio, and others 
in finding and copying rheiii, 531. 
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J\r:\rr, (St.) observations on tin,* Italian 
liistory of, 1 . mdc. 

Mart'an'l, (queen of I leiiry V1.) \ ioU ut 
conduct of, ill. 28i). 

M;n in<‘r’s conqiass, when and by whom 
nuented, iii. 394, 39.';, and 'notes. 
Maritime laws, dnnijo the iiiid(!lca'.,es, 
nccounl of, lii. 39(>—4(K): 

]\]aniai;L’, custom n‘laiiv(‘ io, m the 
tcudal s\stcm,i. 101,192—pntlulat- 
ed (o tli(' clerLry, ii.*J40—but con¬ 
tinued, <‘S]K'cially in l''in.iland, in 
dcriance of llio ]>a]»al ]U'(vhtbitions, 
2.V)—account of the jiapal diN|)en>.i- 
tion of nnrriapiy 2(b)—witbii! what 
(!e;ar(‘(‘S inoliibili'd, 201 . 

IMar-'hal. See Earl Marshal. 

Maitel ((’h.nles. Kin;; of Eraiic(‘) de¬ 
feats tiu' S.iiiu'i'ns, I. 7, 8. 
i\lailiu\'. (jiOjK’; dissolves the council 
of Constance, ii. 3.'i0. 

Mary, (tlic \ irL-in) siqinrstilious devo¬ 
tions to, iii. 31u, 340, and //n0 ,s'. 
Mary of linn.;uiidy, lerntories of, 
elainu'd by Enuis \l., i. 130—bis 
conduct towards her, 131—man ies 
Ma\iniiliau of Ausliia, 132. • 

Matthias ('oruniis, (Kiie^ of lliineaiv) 
H'ign of, 11. I .■>{). 

Matilda, (countess) be([uest of, to the 
see of Home, i. 3(31. 

Mavinnhan, (einiu-iur of Cermany) 
r('i;;n of, ii. 1.32—130. 

Mayors of the ]m!n( e of ibe Frencb 
kiie.;s, their power, i. 7. l.'»d. 

Mediei f.inut’y, use oi\ i. Cosmo 
de’ Mediei, the first cili/en of Mo- 
rence, o'.'A) —hisadmini’<lration, o30, 
.'■jIO—;; o\ernm(‘nt of Eorcn/o de’ 
Mediei, 541—his ehnr.icier, .‘>42— 
and ;.‘0\ernmeii1, .'>43— 
]\Ieditenaueaii, origin of I'ai^lisii traile 
with, iii. 387, and nofr ^—nature of 
the intercourse bUwet'n the Misb- 
tcrranean traders and Jue^land, 3811 
—account of the prineipal tradin;; 
towns on the Mediterranean,t7w/.30O. 
JMembers of parliament, w’ae.cs of, and 
how paid, in. 170, 171—nuinliers 
of, irregular, 174—178. See also 
I'dcction, Privilege of Parliament, i 
Mendicant orders, origin and progressj 
of, li. 280, 200—a ehid sup)>orl ofi 
the ]>apal suprein.iej, 201 — 2(>.3. 
Mercenary troops, when first employed, 
I. 311—employed both in the 1-ienelq 


(!23 

and English armies, 315—ihcir 
wages, iVW. ?iofe \—employed hy the 
\ eneliuns,40O—and other slates of 
Italy,^*401, 102 —aceounl of the 
‘ companies of adventure,' formed 
by tlieiii, 4''0 —llab.m moreenary 
tioops formed in the fonrieentb eeii- 
liiry, .‘‘>02—emploj^ed by tlie n pnb- 
lies of I'lorence and \ enice, .X)3. 

Meiciiaiits, enconiagcments ';uen to, 
by I'.dward 111iii. 38ii—jnst.inces 
<«1 lh( ir opiih'iiee, ib'i.y, 3:id. 

.Merovingian d \ n.ist^, suecessioris of, i. 
—their degeneKti y, (>—dejiiKcd liy 
the mayors of the [«.daee. 7, V>. 

iMuldle ages, du' n-riu deiined, ni. 
301. 

Milan, civil fends in’ i. 4(i4 —finally 
subdueil by llie Visconti, l(>o— 
creeled into a duchy, 4O'0—wars of 
tile duke.s of .Milan with the lejjuhlic 
of Venice, 189—is compicred hy 
k raiieiseo Sfoi7<i, •‘>1 1. 

Milanese, lefiiscd to aeknowleilge 
bishops whom llc'y ibdiki'd, i. 3J(i, 
.nnl /lolc ■ — llii ir city besieged and 
c.ipfurcd by Erederie llarbarossa, 
318,319- who Mobiles the c.ipiln- 
l.ilitm ln‘ had given lliem. |u, 3.')0 
—tl.oy renew the w.ii, ai>' defeatrd, 
and llieii < i!v deslnty ed, 3.‘>(). 

Milil.iry ordeis, when instituted, n. 
12—acconitl of those insliliiletl 111 
Spiun, l:j. 

.Militaiy s< ivie<', limitalKMis of, ninler 
th(' ((‘udal 4! ni, 1. 178- wlio were 
e\( Used horn u, i:;o—rates of peiu- 
ni.irv compensalioM e-tabfNhed foi 
del.iiiil of atti'iidanee, 179- military 
soivK e of (eiidal tenants < ommuted 
for moiii'V, lou—e(>nni.'ion of mili¬ 
tary servic. s with knighthood, 111. 
.a'i'i. 

Miiiiv'.ers ofiiii kii.gsof Engl,Old, im- 
peaehed hy parli.mient, in. 147, 1 18. 

.Miracles (pieteiidMl) of the elinieh of 
Home, 111 . 31(3—inisehiels aii‘-mg 
from, 347. 

Missi regii, functions i. 273, and 

ittf/e *. 

.Mocenigo, Mogc of Venice; dying ad¬ 
vice ol, to his ecnintrymeii, i. I80. 

Moguls o( 'l imiir, iiiciiiMons of, n. I8ik 

Moliaimtied, liist appe.irance of, u. 
1(32—e.nisis of liis success, Ifi;.!— 
juuieiples of the religion taught bv 
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him, 103—107—conquests of his 
followers, 1G7, 108. 

Monarchy, (French) how far anciently 
elective, i. 241, 242. 

Monasteries, mischiefs of, iii.'3.')1 —; 
ignorance and jollity, tlieir usual 
characteristics, 482, note f. ' 

Money, ])rivilcge^of coining, enjoyed 
by 0*e rreneh vassals, i. 227—liltU; 
money coined, except for small \y.iy- 
menls, i/yu/. note —regulations of\a- 
rious kings concerning the cxereisc 
of this privilege, 229—the riglil of 
debasing money, claiiiK-d by I’liilip 
the Fair, ifiid. and note ■—debasing 
of money a >ouree of the levaaiiu' of 
the kings of France, 235, 230. 

Money, levying'of, in Fngland, ]iro- 
hibited without tlie consent of par¬ 
liament, iii. J24—128—changes in 
the value of, 445—453. 

Money-bills, powerof originating, vest¬ 
ed in the house of commons, iii. 153 
— 159. 


conferred by the p^pcs, i. 33G—con¬ 
quered by Charles ot Anjou, 480—. 
disfmled succession to the throne, on’ 
the death of Charles II., 519—mur¬ 
der of Andrew king of Naples, 520 
—reign of .Ioanna, ibid. —Naples in¬ 
vaded by Jvouis duke of Anjou, 522 
—reign of ] .adishuis, 523—of J oanna 
11., 525—she adopts Alfonso of Ara¬ 
gon for h(“r hmr, ibid. 52G—revokes 
the appointn»,ent, and adujils Ia)uis 
orAnjou, 52'7—'\lfoiiso of Aragon, 
king ol Naples, 52H—lie is succeeded 
hy his son Fenlinand, 531, 532— 
jircteiisions of Charles Vlli. upon 
the kingdom of Najdes, 545—549. 

Navarre, (kingdom of) when founded, 
ii. 5. 

Now I'oresl, <1cvasta1c<l by Wilhain 
the Conqueror, ii.425, 42G. 

Nicolas 11 .,(]>ope) decree of, respecting 
the election of ponlifts, n. 258. 

Nobility, (Aragonese) jirivilcges of, ii. 
G4—GG. 


Monks, not distinguished for their Nobility, origin of, in France, i. 157— 
clianly, la the dark ages, in. 350, was founded on the possession of 
note. —tiicir viccis, 352 — 35(5—im-, . land or civil employment, 158— 
morality of the monkish historians,! diHi'rcnt classes of, 203—20(5—their 
35G, wo/ct- I jirmleges, 207. 227, el sc(j. —how 

Monlfort, (Simon de) character of, i.‘ communicated, 205—letters of no- 
38. ! hility when first granted, 209—dif- 

Moors of Spain, gradually lose their fenmt ordi'rs of, 210, 211—pride 
conque.sls in that counlry, li. 4—9—i and luxury of the French nobility, 
13, 14—llieir expulsion, why long' 179, rtu/cf. 

delayed, 15—18. |-((iastiliaii) confederacies of, 

Morals, degraded stale of, in the dark | for ohlaining redress of grievances, 
ages, iii. 358—3«il—unproved slate! ii. 55—57. 

of the moral character of F.nrope,'-(Knglish) inllueiicc of, from 

towards the close of that period, 456 the slate of manners, iii. 245—pa- 
—the morals of chivalry not always tronized robbers, 248—21,0. 
the most jnirc, 490, 491. ^ ■ —(German) state of, in the 

Mortiniiin, alienations of land in, re- thirteenth century, n. 113. 

strained, ii. 319, 320. Norfolk (Mowbray, duk., of) quarrel 

Muratori, observations on the histo- uf, with the duke of Hereford, lii. 

rical works of, i. 324, 325, nole.^. 117 —banished for life, 118. 

Murder, coimnuted fur pecuniary con- Normans, ravages of, ai Knglaiid and 
siderulion in the feudal system, i.l J Vance, i. 2G, 27 —ftnally settled in 


147—when madecapital, 148, /i(de* \ the provinee of Normandy, 28—set- 
— antiquity of composilions for tlemeiit of,at Aversa,in Italy, 334— 
murder, 230, nolo *. they conquer Apulia, and Sicily, 335 

—account of the Norman romances 
and tales, in. 549— effects of the 
N. Norman conquest on the Finglish 

language, 573. 

Nu])!es, iinestiture of the kingdom of, Normandy, (dukes of) their pride and 
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power, i. Vi — i\\\% province conquer¬ 
ed by Vbibp Augustus king of France, 
34. 

(). 

Oleron, hws of, iii. 397. 

Ordeal, trial by, in use in the time of 
Henry I. king of England, ii. 46G 
and note f. 

Ordinances, in w}ia<>respects different 
from statutes, iii. 72—75. 

Orleans, siege of, by the English, i. 

109— raised by Joan of Arc, ibid. 

110— her cruel death, 110. 

-, duke of, murdered by tlie duke 

of Burgundy, i. 9G—civil wars be¬ 
tween the two factions, 98—100. 
Otho the (Ireat, elected emperor, i. 
327. ii. 93. 

— IV., reign of, i. 367. ii. 104, 
105. 

Ottoman dynasty, account of, ii. 188. 
Oxford University, account of, iii. 524. 


P. 

Palestine, accounts of the crusades 
against, i. 44—57. 

Pandects, wliclherdiscnvered at Amalfi, 
iii. 514. 

Papal power. See Popes. 

Paper from linen, wlicn and where in¬ 
vented, iii. 580, and nofe f. 

Paper credit, different .sjiccies of, iii. 
405, note §. 

Papyrus, manuscripts written on, iii. 
333, and note | 

Parchment, scarcity of, iii. 333. ^ I 

Pardons,. aciently sold by jhc English 
kings, iii. 249, and notef. 

Paris, (coui ts of) their power, i. 22, 
23. 

-(city) seditions at, i. 91, 261— 

subdued by Charles VL, 92. 

— (university of) account of, iii. 521, 

’ 522. 

Parliaments, or general meetings of 
the barons, in England and France, 
account of, i. 245, 246. 

Parliament, (English) constitution of, iii. 
5__spiritual peers, 6—lay peers, 8— 
1 0—origin and progress of parliamen¬ 
tary representation, 17—22—^parlia- 

VOL. HI. 


taenl, when divided into two bouses, 
54—56—petitions of parliament in 
thp reign of Edward II., 58,69—^tbe 
concurrence of both bouses of par¬ 
liament necessary in legislation, 70 
—proceedings of the English parlia¬ 
ment in the 10th year of Richard II., 
99, loo —interference of parliament 
with the royal expenditure, 138— 
consulted by the kings of England on 
all public affairs, 144-«-privilege of 
parliament, 149. See House of 
Commons and House of Lords. 

Parliaineni of Paris, when instituted, i. 
286—progress of its jurisdiction, 289 
—royal edicts wlien enregistered in 
it, 290—counsellors of parliament, 
how appointed, 291—293—notice of 
some provincial parliaments, 293, 
note. 

Parliament Rolls of Henry VII., in¬ 
accuracy of, considered, iii. 297, 
note. 

Partition of lauds, in Gaul, &c. how 
made, i. 143, 144—effects of, in 
Germany, ii. 116—118. 

Pastoureaux, (a sect of cntlmsiasts) in¬ 
surrection of, iii. .343,344. 

Patriarchate of Rome, extent of, ii, 
226, 227. 

Patrician, rank and office of, in France, 
i. lax^notc. 

Patronage, cncroacljmenls of the popes 
on the right of, ii. 299. 

Paulicians, tenets and practices of, iii. 
463, and notes. 

Peace, conservators of, their office, iii. 

252. 

Peasantry, (Aragonese) state of, ii. 66. 

Ifeusantry, (English) nature of their 
villeiiatre and its gradual abolition, 
iii. 254—271. 

Peers of England, (spiritual) right of, 
to a seat iii parliament considered, 
iii. 5 —7 andno/es—nominate a pro¬ 
tector during the mental derange¬ 
ment of Henry VI. 283, 884. 

Peers, (lay) how created, iii. 192— 
their right to a seat in parliament, 
8—16. 

Peers of France, the twelve, when es¬ 
tablished, i. 288. 

Pembroke, (William, earl of) his rea¬ 
son for making an inroad on the 
royal domains, iii. 243. 

i s s 
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Penances, commutations of, iii. ;)5Q, 
357. 

Pepin, raised to the Trench throne, i. R 
—conquers the exarchate of llaven- 
na, which he bestows on the pope, 
10 . 

Pestilence, ravages of, in 1348, i. 78 — 
its progress in otl.<!r countries, 78, 
note. '''' 

Peter the Cruel, king of (!astilo, reign 
of, ii. 20-~~22. 

Peter the Hermit, preaching of, i. 46. 

Peter dc la Marc, speaker of the house 
of commons, iii. 80. 

Petition, memorable, of the house of 
commons to king Henry IV., iii. 140, 
141. 

Petrarch, mi.stake of, corrected, i. 418, 
7iot€ — caresseil hy the great, in. .'(04, 
.'>0r(—review of his moral character, 
.'(07—his ])assion for Laura consi¬ 
dered, iluJ. 608 and nolc —character 
of his ]K)ctry, 670. 

l^fahlhurger, or burgesses of the pali¬ 
sades, who they were, n. 1‘28. 

Philip-Augustus, (king of Trance) cha¬ 
racter of, i.33—coiujuers Normandy, 
34—royal courts of justice, lirst esta¬ 
blished hy him, 283. 

Philip III. (king of Trance) reign of, i. 
57—war of, with the king of Aragon, 
on the succession to Sicily, 616, 618. 

]*hilip thcTair^ or IV. (king of Trance) 
" 1. 58—a<ggran(lizemenl of the I'Vench 
monarchy during his reign, 68—60 
—is defeated hy the I'lemings at the 
battle of Courlray, 60—regulations 
of, concerning tlie coining of money 
by the vassals of Trance, 220 and 
note —debased the coin of his realm, 
236—states-gencral convoked by 

him, 252—representations of the 
towns first introduced hy him, 2.>3 
and nolc —^liis probable motives in 
taking this step, 251—his disputes 
with Pope Ponitacc VHL, ii. 323— 
326—causes him to be arrested, 328. 

— \l. (king of J'rance) character 
of, i. 72—-his title disallowed by J-kl- 
ward Ilf., 73 and nolc. 

Pickering, (Sir James) sjieaker of the 
house of commons, protest of, iu the 
name of the house, iii. 88. 

Piers Plowman’s Vision, character of, 
ii. 605. 


Pilgrimages, mischiefs of, iii. 267. 

Piracy, frequency of, in. 398. 

Pisa, (republic) naval power of, i. 452, 
463—conquers Sardinia, 453—de¬ 
feated by the Genoese, 456—falls 
under tlie dominion of h'lorence, 466 
—account of iier commercial pros- 
perily, iii. 300, 301. 

- (council at) proceedings of, ii. 

344, 345. 

Pius II. (pope) vdiaracter of, ii. 106, 
jwlc —endeavours to raise a crusade 
against the Turks, 104. 

Podesla, power of, in the free Lombard 
cilics, i. 386—^liow apjioiuted, 387, 
388. 

Poetry of the troubadours, account of, 
ill. 541—of Northern I ranee, 546— 
of the Normans, 510—of the Italians, 
56.5—.571. 

Pog-^do Ijracciolini, successful researches 
of, iu findinu ancient manuscripts, in. 
585, 686. 

Pole, (.Michael dc la, carl of Suffolk) 
impeached hylhc hhiglish parliament, 

iii. 00, 100. 

Police, slate of, improved, towards the 
close of the dark agi‘s, iii-468, 460. 

Polygamy obtained m Trance during 
the reign of Charlemagne, ii. 203 
and iiolcf. 

Po]>es, commenccmenl of (heir power, 
ii. 224 —patriaichate of Pome, 226 
—their gradual assumption of power, 
227 —character of (iregoi’y J. 220 — 
false decrctaL asorihed to the early 
])opes, 23.5 —encroachments of the 
po[ie.s on the hierarchy, 237 —and 
upon civil governments, 230 —ex- 
communications, 240 — interdicts, 
243 — further usurpations of the 
popes, 245 —their degeneracy in the 
tenth century, 247 —corruption of 
morals, 248 —neglect of the rules of 
celibacy, 240 —simony, 252 —inves¬ 
titures, 266 —imperial confirinution 
of popes, 266— decree of Nicolas II. 
258 — character of Hildebrand or 
Gregory ML 260 —his differences 
with the emperor Henry ^V^ 260 — 
compromised by a concordat of Ca- 
lixtus, 260 —general conduct of Gre¬ 
gory \'Jl., 270 —authority of the pa¬ 
pal legates, 273— Adrian IV., 275 — 
Innocent 111., 276 — his extraordi- 
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nary pi*etensjons, 277—the supre¬ 
macy claimed by the popes, supported 

by proinul;;alin|T the canon law, 280 
-^by the mendicant orders, 280—iiy 
dispensations of marna^e, 203—and 
by dispen'.ations fnan jiroinissory 
oaths, 200—20B—encroachments of 
the popes on the ireedom of eccle¬ 
siastical elections, 208—by mandats 
or requests fur llic collation of infe¬ 
rior henefices, 3()ft—l)y ])iTn'isions, 
reserves,&.C.—their taxations of 
the clergy, ;:o4 —disafUrtion thus 
produced against tlic church of Uuinc, 
307—disputes ol llonifaci* \ i 11. with 
the king of England, 322--ami of 
France, 323—contest of I’opes with 
Louis of Ikivaria, 331—spirit of re¬ 
sistance to papal usurpations, 333— 
rapacity of the Avimhoii i) 0 ])es, 330 
—return of the popes to Jlutnc, 340 
—contested election of T'rban \’l. 
and Cleiiieiil 341—ofCJiagory 
MI. and Clement XMI., 343, 314 
—^botli deposed by the council of 
Pisa, 344—JohnXXIIf,dejiosed by 
the council of Constance, 31.5—real 
designs of these councils, as lluy re-j 
spccted the popes, 34ft—council ofi 
Pa-slc, 3.'i0—concordiits of Aschatfc'U- 
burg, 3.5‘)- -papa! cncroachiuent^ oiij 
the ehiircli of Castile, 300—checks 
on the pa})al authorily in France,* 
301~their usurpations cheeked in' 
the Galilean church, 302--decline| 
of the pupal iiilluence in Ilalv, 30(t 
—373. 

Population of the free cities of Lom¬ 
bardy during the middle ages, i. 381 
—of Aragon, ii. 07, im/c §—of I io- 
rence, i. 452, jioIc —of London, ni. 
38, note *—of Ilruges, id. 370. 

Poulains, or mongrel ( hnstians of Sy¬ 
ria, i. 53, note ^; 

Pragmatic sanction of St. Louis, pro\ i- 
sions of, ii. 302. 

Prerogative, (royal) defined, iii. 218—' 
220—limited in Fngiand,duringlh(‘| 
reign of Henry III., li. 4.50, 4()U—; 
historians of the middle ages, why no ; 
advocates for it, iii. 374—notice of, 
its abuses, 220—222. 

Priests, rapacity of, in the dark ages, 
iii. 353, 354. 


Principalities, (peUy) in Germany, ori¬ 
gin of, li. 117, lib. 

Ihinlinjg, account of the invention of, 
ilk .507 — notice.s of early printed 
hooks, .50}1—C>00. 

Ib’ivute war, right of, u jirivilcgc of the 
vassals of I’rancc, i. 23tl—attempts 
of Charlemagne and uthe^sovercigns 
to suppress it, thid. 231— prevails in 
Aragon, ii.8G— and in Germany, 133 
—siip|nxNsed by the dfet of ^Vunns, 
134 — was never legal m Fngiand, 
-179,480. 

Priiilcgo of parliament, when fully es¬ 
tablished, III. 119—1(30. 

Privilege of union, in Aragon, account 
of, li. 08, 00—\xben abolished, 71. 

I'rivilegos of kiiigluhood, iii. .503. 

Pioiuissorv oaths, dispensations of, 
granted by the popes, ii. 290—298. 

Promineiaiion of the Latin language, 
iii. 315—327. 

Protusls in parliament, wlicn first intro¬ 
duced, iii. 70. 

Provence, (county of) historical notice 
of, i. 139, note —account of the trou¬ 
badours of, in. .541. 

Provincial governors, influence of, in 
Fngiand, during ibe Anglo-Saxon 
government, ii. 382. 

Frovincial stales in Fr.mce, i. 200—in 
the German empire, n. i;:o. 

Provisions, (papal) notice of, n. 303. 

Ih'ovisors, (statute ol) obsenations on, 
ii. 3.50, 3.57. 

Purveyance, a branch of tiie ancient 
royal ]>rerogative in Fngiand, lii. 220 
- its abuses, 220—222. 


IL 

[lapacity of the Avignon popes, ii. 3.30. 

Ilapiiic, jirevalent li.ilnt of, in I'lngland, 
during the middle ages, id. 217. 

laienna, (exarchate of; coiujuercd by 
the Lomhaids, i. 8.—reconquered by 
I'epiii, and conferred upon the pope, 
itnd. 

[{aymond \ 1. count of Toulouse, dis¬ 
asters (*f, 1 . :;8. 

Jedia^ss of grievances, atteinjited to he 
made a condition of granting supplies 
by the house of commons, id. 128. 
s 5 2 
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Regency in England, historical instan¬ 
ces of, iii. 273—during the absences 
of the kings in France, ibid. —af the 
accession of Henry III., 274-»--of 
Edward I. and Edward III., ibid. — 
of Richard II., 275—of Henry V'l. 
276—285. 

Regency, in France, ‘right of the pre¬ 
sumptive heir to, i. 93, note f. 

Reliefs, origin of, i. 181— their nature, 
182—and value, ibid. —equivalent to 
the heriots of the Anglo-Saxons, ii. 
416. 

Religion, contributed to the preserva¬ 
tion of literature, during the dark 
ages, iii. 335—338—connexion of, 
with chivalry, 484 

Representation, (parliamentary) origin 
and progress of, iii. 18—a probable 
instance of, in the reign of William 
the Conqueror, 19—a more decided 
example in the fifteenth year of John, 
ibid. 20.—another in the ninth year 
of Henry III., 20—and in the tliirty- 
eighth of Henry HI., 21—especially 
in the 49th of Henry HI., 22— bur¬ 
gesses and citizens, when first sum¬ 
moned to parliament, 40—42 — 
causes of summoning them, 50 —52. 

Reprisal, law of, iii. 399. 

Retainers, custom of having, in noble 
families, iii. 246. 

Revenues of the church, under the Ho¬ 
man empire, ii. 199— increased after 
its subversion, 200—^were sometimes 
improperly acquired, 201—other 
sources of revenues — tithes, 205. 

Revenues of the kings of France, sources 
of, i. 231— augmented by exactions 
from the Jews, 233— by debasing the 
coin, 235— direct taxation, 237— of 
the various sovereigns of Europe in 
the fifteenth century, 533, note. 

Revolution in England, of 1390, and 
1683—parallel between, iii. 123,124. 

Richard I., (Coeur de Lion) crusade of, 
i. 55—refused to abolish the right of 
private war, 231, rtole. 

Richard II., disputes between, and the 
parliament of England, Hi. 85—06— 
sketch of his character, 97—acquires 
more power on his majority, 98—pro¬ 
ceedings of parliament in the tenth 
year of his reign, 99—appoints a 
commission of reform, 101—wretched 


state of the country during his 
reign, 102—remarks on the conduct 
of the king, 103—105—answers of 
the judges to certain questions pro¬ 
posed by him, 106—subsequent re¬ 
volution, 107—greater harmony be¬ 
tween tlie king and parliament, 109 
—disunion among the leading peers, 
110—prosecution of Haxey for pro¬ 
posing in the House, of Commons an 
obnoxious libelif ■ 111—arbitrary mea¬ 
sures of the king, 114—appoints a 
commission to sit after parliament 
had been dissolved, 115, 116—ty¬ 
ranny of Ricliard, 119—necessity for 
deposing him, ibid. —retrospect of the 
progress of the constitution under 
Richard II., 124. 

Richard (carl of Cornwall) elected em¬ 
peror of (lermany, ii. 106—his cha¬ 
racter, 107. 

Richard, (duke of York) made protector 
of England during the mental de¬ 
rangement of Henry VI., iii. 283— 
claims the crown, 288—civil wars of 
the Lancastrians and Yorkists, 292. 

Richemont (tlic count de) retrieves tlic 
affairs of France, i. 109—112. 

Ricoshombres, or great barons of Ara¬ 
gon, y>rivilcges of, ii. 64. 

Rienzi, (Nicola de) revolution efiected 
by, at Rome, i. 410—Ins death, 417. 

Ripuary law, difl’ercnce between it and 
the Salic law, i. 145. 

Robbery, when made a capital offence 
in France, i. 148, jiotc ‘ —prevalence 
of, in England, ii. 248—robbers 
there frequently purchased pardons, 
249. 

Rochelle, fidelity of the citizens of, to 
the king of France, i. 85, 86. 

Rodolph, count of Hapsburg, elected 
emperor of Germany, ii. 113—invests 
his son with the duchy of Austria, 
114—state of the empire after his 
deatli, 115. 

Romagna, province of, ceded to the 
popes, i. 411. 

Roman empire,subversion of, i. 1—par¬ 
titioned among various barbarous 
nations, 2—state of the church un¬ 
der the empire, ii. 199—causes of 
the decline of learning in it, iii. 304— 
334. 

Roman de la Rose, account of, iii. 351. 
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Komance language, gradual change of 
Latin into, iii. 325—:327—divided 
into two dialects, 510—account of 
the Provencal dialect, 542 —and of 
the Trench or northern romance dia¬ 
lect, 546. 

Kome, state of, at tlic close of tlie 
ninth century, i, 32»—330—internal 
state of, in the middle ages, 413— 
power of ihe.senators, 414—revolu¬ 
tion effected thc!^ by the tnlmne 
Rienzi, 416—subsequent aflairs of, 
418, 419. 

Rome, (bishops of) nature of their pri¬ 
macy, ii. 224—226—originally were 
patriarchs, 220. Sec Popes. 

Iloye, (town) singular clause in thc| 
charter of, i. 305, f. j 


S. 


Salic law, wliether it excluded women 
from the tlirone of Franco, i. 05— 
excluded them from jinvatc succes¬ 
sion in some caso'<, 145—question 
arising out of this law, 02—date of 
the Salic law, 145, notef. 

Sanctuary, ])rivilege of, accorded to 
monasteries, ni. .351. 

Saracens, first conquests of, in the east, 

11. 167—and in Africa, 168—they 
invade France, and arc defeated by 
Charles Martel, i. 7, 8—ravage that 
country again, 24—driven out of 
Italy and Sicily by the Normans, 
335—tlie probable inventors of gun- 
})owder, 509—Spain conquered by 
them, ii. 3.108—decline of the Sara¬ 
cens, 170—separation of Spain and 
Africa from them, 173—decline of 
the khalifs, in the east, 174—170— 
Saracenic architecture, not the pa¬ 
rent of Gothic architecture, iii. 432, 
note*. 

Saragosa, (city of) captured from tlie 
Moors, ii. 7. 

Sardinia, (island) conquered by the 
Pisans, i. 453—from whom it was 
taken by the king of Aragon, 450. 

Saxons, savage state of, before their 
conquest of England, ii. 403, 404. 

-conquered by Charlemagne, i. 

12 . 


Saxony, emperors of the house of, viz. 
Otho I., i. 327. ii. 93—Henry II. i. 
3^0. ii. 94. 

Scabini, a species ofjudges, jurisdiction 
of, i. 272. 

Scandinavian sea kings, notice of, ii. 
.377. 

Scliolaslic jihilo.sfiphy, derived from the 
Aiabs, ill. .530, f—^account of 
the pnncqial schoolmen and their 
principles, 532— .538. • 

Schools, (public) Hr.st cstalilishcd by 
Cbarlcniagne, ni. 520. 

Scriptures, versions of, made in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, iii. 474— 
the general rcading of them, not pro¬ 
hibited until llig thirteenth century, 
ibid. 

.Sects, religious, sketch of, during the 
dark ages, in. 461—Manichecs, 402 
—Pauiicians, their tenets and perse¬ 
cutions, 403, and notea —the Albi- 
genscs, 466—])roofs that they held 
Manichean tenets, ihifl. 467. and 
note $—origin of the Waldenses, 467, 
and note —471. note —their tenets, 
468, and note —the Calharists, 469 
—otlu'r anonymous sects of the same 
period, 472—475—the Lollards of 
England, 475—Hussites of Bohemia, 

! 470\ 

Seldon, (Mr.) tlicoryof, concerning the 
nature of baronies, lii. 11, 12—ob¬ 
servations thereon, 13—10. 

Serfs, state of, in the feudal system, i. 
216—225—predial servitude not 
abolislied in France until the Revo¬ 
lution, 224, wn/c—"became free by 
(‘scajdng to chartered towns, 305, 
note-\. Sec Villeins. 

Storza Attendolo, rivalry of, with Brac- 
ciodi Montone, i. 513. 

Sforza, (I'runcesco) acquires the duchy 
of Milan, 1 . 513,514. 

Sheriff, power of, in omitting boroughs 
that had sent members to parlia¬ 
ment, iii. 168—170. 

Sicily, (island of) conquered by the 
Normans under Roger Guiscard, i. 
336—whom Leo. L\. creates king of 
Sicily, 337—state of affairs after his 
deatli, 358, 359—rebellion of the 
Sicilians against Charles count of 
Anjou, 51.5—massacre of IheFrench, 
called the Sicilian vespers, 516. 
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Sigismund, (kingof Hungary) reign*of,| 
ii. 147. ' I 

Silk, mamifsu-tnrc of, wl>en introdifcod ! 
into Italy, in. 

Silver pass(Ml cliiefly ky weight in the 
first ages of the I reneli monitrcliy, i. 
227, 228. 

Sirnotiy of |he clergy,*'in the eleventh 
century, ii, 261. 

Sirnatnes when first used, i. 205. 

Sisu)ondi,(M.f observations (ui liis llis- 
toire <le,s UepulilKjiies Italiennes, i. 
425, no(t\ 

Sithciindman or ])etty g<‘nlleinan, rank 
of,among the Anglo Saxons, n. 4i:i, 
414. 

Slavc-tra<le carried on during the dark 
age.s, ni. 371. 

Socage and socagers, prohahh* deriva¬ 
tion of the terms, il. 4}U, 482, and 
the rpiestion eonsideretl, whe¬ 
ther freeholders in socage were liable 
to contribute to the wages of knights 
in parliament, in. 170 iio/r | 

Society, difiereut classes of, under tlie. 
feudal system, i. 203—nobility, : 
204—211 —clergy, 212 — freemen, I 
ibid. —serfs or villeins, 2IG—225—| 
moral slate of, improved by the fen-; 
dal system, 322, 323—ignorance of. 
all classes, 320—334—their super-; 
stilion and fanatieisni, 338 — do-! 
graded state of morals, 350—love of 
field sj)orts, 3(31—state of internal 
trade, 3G7—and of foreign com-1 
incrce, 3G0. 1 

Society, general view of llio degraded! 
state of, from the decline of the llo-' 
man empire, to the end of thcelc-; 
vcnlh century, iii. 302—373 —com-i 
mercial improvement of society, 374 ‘ 
— 400 —refmemciil in manners, 100 ; 
— 455 —improvcinenl of llie moral 
character of Kurope, 45G —its causes, 
—elevation of the lower ranks, 457 , 
—improved state of the police, 458 
—religious sects, IGl —institution of, 
chivalry, 479 — 510— the encourage-: 
ment of literature, 51 1 — 577 —parti-: 
cularly by the revival of ancient 
learning, 577 — 580 —the invention 
of linen paper, 580 —and the inven¬ 
tion of the art of printing, 507 — COO. 

Soldiers. See Mercenary troops. 

Spaiti) northern part of, conquered by 


C’barlemagne, i. 11—extent of the 
feudal system in, 201,202. 

Spain,history of, to the conqnc.stof Gra¬ 
nada, il. 1—kingdom of the V'lsi- 
goths, itiid. —con([uered by the Sara¬ 
cens, 3—decline of the Moorish em- 
])ire, 4 —formation of the kingdom of 
i.eon, Navarre, 5—of .Ara¬ 

gon, iW.—and of Gastilc, G —cap¬ 
ture of T<iledo and S.iragosa, 7— 
mode of s(‘tthng*the new conquests, 
8—chartered towns or coii.muuities, 
9 — 11 —military orders instituted, 12 
—final union of the kingdoms of 
].eon and (3nstile, 13 —conquest of 
Andalusia and Valencia, 14—expul¬ 
sion of the Moors, why long delayed, 
15—17—civil di.sturbances of Cas¬ 
tile, 19—ri'ign of I'eter the Cruel, 20 
-- house of Tra St am are, 22—.lolin II. 
ibid. 23—Henry IV., 25-—constitu¬ 
tion of Castile, 27—succession of the 
crown, ibid .—national councils, 28 
—the corles, 32—right of taxation, 
3G—forms of the cortos, 42—their 
rights in legislation, ibid .—council 
of Castile, 49—administration of 
justice, 51—violent actions of some 
of tlic kings nf ('astile, 53 —cfliofcdc- 
racies of the nohihty, 55—alTairs of 
Aragon, 57—dis])Uted succession to 
Ihf; crown after the (hsUh of J^artin, 
59—constitution of Aragon, G4— 
liberties of the Aragonese kingdom, 
06—G8—office of the justiciary, 71 
—rights of legislaliou and taxation, 
81—cones of Aragon, 03—^govorn- 
incut of \ alcncia and Catalonia, 84 
— union of CaMile and Aragon, 8G 
—con(|UCst of (Granada, 88—notice 
ofSiiamsIi litcratuio during the dark 
ages, III. 551. 

.Statcs-gcncral, cornoked by Philip the 
Pair, I. 252—representatives from the 
towns introduced by him, 253, and 
)iof€ —motives lor tins conduct, 254 
—the rights of the states-gcncrul as 
to taxation, 255— statos-general of 
1355 and 135(3, 257—2G1—never 
]iossessed any legislative power, 258, 
}iolc —under Charles V' l 1., 2G5—pro- 
ceciliiigs of slales-gcncral of Tours, 
268,260. 

Statute of treasons, explained, i. 177, 
178, notes. 
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Statute law, (I*'nglislj) observations on, 
ii. .108—471. 

Statuti’s, distinction between them and 
ordinances, iii. 72—7n—vvCic some¬ 
times left to he drawn up l>y the 
judees after a dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment, i;pi—frauduli'iill) altered in 
conserpicnce, ibid. 13:;. 

Sleplipu, wretched state of I’n^-laud 
clnriii" the reign of, 

Stratford, (arclihishoji) case of, lii. 3, 9, 
iiofvn. 

Students, nunilier of, at llie iiniver.Mtie-^ 
of Oxford, IkilogiM, and Tans, iii.i 
.524, 

Subinl’eudation, oiigm of, i. J()t. I 

Suhsuhes, ('pailianienlary) hy whom as-| 
sessed, iii. 20 —how granted, 23 !t.' 
See Supply. 1 

Succession to tlie throne, in ('aslilo, ii.j 
27, 2}t—in Aiagoii, <)1—among the: 
Anglo-Saxons, into—hereditary mic- 
eession established, during the Anglo- 
Norman reign'', 472-17-1. 

Sumptuary laws, ohseivatioii on. lii. 
312. 

Siipenstition of llie dark n'ii's, one cause 
of the decline of leaiiimg in tiie Ko- 
inan empire, in. sinmilar in¬ 
stances of superstition, 3.'50— 

mischiefs tin nee avi^lng, :)J7—yet 
not iirialleiuh'd with good, :hO. 

Su])])ljes, granting of, eiumed hy the 
house of commons, iii. 120 - 

application of, diiecled hy that 
house, 127, 123—attem])t of the' 
house to make su])])Iy ch'pend on re-1 
dress of grie\unecs, 12H. j 

Supremacy of the state, maintained hyi 
the .sovereigns of Enrojie, in 217—| 
especially liy ( liarlemagne, 21H—j 
])rogress of the jiapal supremacy, 2371 
—230—review of the eircumstaucesj 
which fa\oured it, 2130—.312 —(mi- 
deavours made to repress it in f''ng-| 
land, 313—31«. ! 


t^ie Swiss confederacy, l.')4—J5G— 
excellence of the Swiss troops, 1.57 
—the independence of the Swiss 
ccjiifederaey ratified, l/iH-—1(‘>0. 

Swords, when iirsl generally worn, iii. 

Hide 


'1 aetics, fmilitary) of the fmirlernth ccn- 
luiy, account ol', i. .501—5t>7--m- 
\ciilion of gmi'powdi r and fire-arms, 
50*1, 510, 511—use (d'infanlry not 
liilly (•stal)I^^lH'd until the si.Mcenth 
< (iilury, 5 12. 

'I.nllc, pcrpttiiul, when nniiosed in 
J'raiicc, i. HR. * 

'I’iillage, opprc'Sivc, of the Norman 
kings of I'.nglaiid, n. 440. 

Taitars of 'rimiir, incursions of, in 
Asia am! lairopc, n. IRp. 

Taxation, c\ccsm\c. efl'ccts o!7"i- f2 — 
t.n.iiion oiiL'in.it.'d m the feudal 
aids, IRO—nuniunity from taxation, 
clauneil hy tlie iiohlcs of franco, 
231 —direct lax.itioii a source of the 
roval rcxcniuN, 2:;?—rights of the 
st.ilcs-C'eiicral as le laxalion, 255— 
Ic'.t st.ugelc of die rrciich n.ition 
against ai hitrarv ta salion, 270 — 
right <if taxation in t'astilc, in wiioin 
M'sti'd, and in 'vh.it maitiici vegu- 
l.ited, n :;G—30—taxation of the 
clergy hy the popes, .301—.307. 

'faxes, h-vicd wilh(>ut convoking tlie 
statcs-gcficral hy .lolin and Charles 
\ . i. 203—remedial ordinance con- 
ceining them hy Cliailes \ 1., ibid. 
2ol- levii'd liy In-, own authority by 
l.otiis \|., 207—wii.il taxes levied 
in I'nglafid under tlie Norman kings, 
it. 4:i0, 4 10. 

'Tenants in chief h) kniglit’s service, 
whether p.nliamentary i).irons by 
virtue of their tenures, ni. 13—10— 


Swabia, (house of) emperors of,—Con-, wlietlier they allemled parliament 

rad IJI., ii. 101 —Tredenc Baiba-I under Jlciirv III., 10,17. 
rossa, ibid .— Thiliji, 104—Ollio, i.iTennres t^feudal) grmlual establishment 
307. ii. 104, 105.^—Tredenc II. i. of, i. 15R—lOO-nature of tenure by 
3G8—378. grand seijoanty, l‘J0, im/c 

Swissevhmd, sketch of the eaily history Ten nce, observations on the versific;* 
of, ii. 151 —msurreciion of the .Swiss tion of, in. 310, :;17. q. 

against the tyranny of Albert arch- Territorial jurisdiction, origin 
duke of Austria, 1.53—formation of gross of, in Trance, i. 273 
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Us divisions and administration, 
—277. 

Tiianes, two classes of, among thf An- 
glo-lfexons, ii. 383—were judjies of 
civil controversies, 394, 395—for¬ 
feited their military freeholds by 
misconduct in battle, 411—the term 
synonymous in itsiderivation to vas¬ 
sal, 4l3t 

Tithes, payment,of, when and in what 
manner established, ii. 205—207. 

Toledo, (city of) captured from the 
Moors, ii. 7. 

Torture, never known in England, nor 
recognized to be law, iii. 231, and 

TWlC. 

Tournaments, influence of, on chivalry, 
iii. 501—503. * 

Tours, proceedings of the states-general 
of, i. 268, 269. 

Towns, progress of, in England, to the 
twelfth century, iii. 29, 30—when 
let in fee-farm, 31—charters of in¬ 
corporation granted to them, 33—36 
—their prosperity in the twelfth cen- 
tnry, 36, 37. 

Trade, (internal) state of in the dark 
ages, ii. 367 —369. 

Trade (foreign). Sec Commerce. 

Treaty of Bretigni, i. 80— of Calais, 81 
—of Troyes, 104. 

Trial by combat. See Combat. 

Trial by jury. See Jury. 

Troubadours of I’rovence, account of, 
iii. 541—their poetical character 
considered, 543, 544. 

Turks, progress of, ii. 180—first cru¬ 
sade against them, 181—they con¬ 
quer Constantinople, 193—suspen¬ 
sion of their conquests, 197. 

Tuscany, leame of, formed to support' 
the see of Iwme, 364—state of, in the 1 
middle ages, especially the cities ofi 
Florence,420—and of I’isa, 452,453. 

Tyranny of the Norman government in 
England, ii. 435,436. 

Tything, real nature of, ii. 406, 407. 

Tything-man, powers of, ii. 392. 


U. 


V'.^elaus, king of Hungary, reign of, 

-q. 

tlnivers^, ^),en first established, iii. 


520—account of the university of 
Paris, 521—Oxford, 524—of Bo¬ 
logna, 525—encouragement given 
to universities, 526—causes of their 
celebrity, 529—540. 

Urban VI. (pope) contested election of, 
ii. 341—343. 

Usurpations, (papal) account of, ii. 237 
—247. 

Usury of the Jews, account of, i. 234 
—ordinance against it, 248, 249— 
sentiments and regulations concern¬ 
ing it, iii. 406, and note*. 


V. 

V'alcncia, (kingdom of) constitution of, 
ii. 85. 

Varlets, education of, iii. 501. 

Vassal and lord, mutual duties of, i. 
173, 174— particular obligations of 
a vassal, 177— he could not alienate 
his lands without bis lord’s consent, 
183. 

Vavassors, rank of, i. 211 . 

Vel, the Latin particle, used instead of 
ct, i. 239, 7iote. ii. 179, note. 

Velly, (the historian of France) charac¬ 
ter of, i. 140, note. 

Venice, (republic of) origin of, i. 470 
—her dependence on the Greek em¬ 
pire, 471—conquest of Dalmatia, 
472—acquisitions in the Levant, 
ibid. —form of government, 474— 
powers of the doge, ibid. —and 
of the great council, 475—other 
councils, 477, 478—restrictions of 
the ducal power, 479—tyranny of 
the council of ten, 481—reflections 
on the government of Venice, 482— 
485. 

-war of this republic with Ge¬ 
noa, 459—461— the Genoese be¬ 
sieged in Chioggia, and obliged to 
surrender, 462, 463— territorial ac¬ 
quisitions of Venice, 486— her wars 
with Milan, 489, 490— account of 
her commercial prosperity, iii. 390, 
391— traded with the Crimea, and 
with China, 392, and note*. 

V’ersification of the ancient Latin poets, 
observations on, iii. 316,317. 

Vienna, description of, in the fifteenth 
century, iii. 415, note. 
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\’illarfl, (tlie Frencii liNioriau) cliarac- 
ter of, i. 140, no/e. 

y’lllniaijr, j)rc\ali!iico ot. i.OlO—rau^os 
of il, '■217, ‘218—It- aboli¬ 

tion, 221- 22')—naturo of fbo vil- 
leitinir of tlio Paijib'li jioasaiitry, ami 
Its ^rmlual (.'Xtuiciion, iii.'2')-l—271 
—was latx' in Scoilaiul, 271, no/e 
\ liK'iiis, (lillbrctil (■lass<'v of, i.21()— 
flioii ooridtrioii and diilirs. 210— 
221 -- (.‘nfraiu liisod tost:iim'n1,221, 
no/e f—Iml not without the sojujiior 
lonl’s consoni, ilnd. no/t '^—in wliai 
oases they cnnld or covild not ho 
witni'sses, 222, tlioir condi¬ 

tion by the law s of \\ ilhain llie ('on- 
(juerou il. —and during sub.^r- 

((uont rcic^ns, iii. 2.')1—271. 

N'llioiii Ininre of lands, i. 22.'). 

\ irgnt, .sn]K'i>iilious devotions to, m. 

848, 840 , and no/rs. 

\'irtncs, doomed csscniial to chivahy, 
lii. 423. 

\'i.sc;on(i familv, ae.(|un'e M)vej’ei:;n 
power at Milan, i. lu-')- their sove¬ 
reignty gradually acknowledged, 407, 
408—created dukes of .Milan, 4(i'.) 
—tyranny ol' .several p'lnccs of tins 
flimily, 410. 

^’i.Slgoths, kingdom of, in Spain, li. i. 


\V. 

\\ ages of uienibers of parliament, rales 
of, and liow' raisod, in. 170, 171, 
and 710/cs —of l,l!)ollr«‘r^ m I'ingland, 
heller in iIk reigu of J'Mwanl Hi. 
than now, 4,>3—4.')6. 

Waldenses, origin of, iii. 407, and nii/f 
—their tenets, 408, and no/c. 

M ales, ancaeiil condition of, and its 
inhahiiants, lii. 250, 7<nte * —jnem- 
hr’fs of parliament, when summoiuid 
from that country, ildd. 

Walter dc ihioune, (duke of Athens) 
notice of, i. 431, 432—elected sig- 
nior of Florence, 432—his tyrannical 
governinent, 433,434—nhdicates his 
otlice, 434. 

N\'uiuha, (king of the Visigoths) whe* 
•her deposed by the bisiiops, li. 220, 

no/r. 

M aidsi;ip,cu«.iom ol, explained, i 180. 
iKillct of llif ImUIc of, II. 14;i 


WVavi'rs (I'lennsh) soltle in England, 
ui.*37-S, »{)/r *. .370, ii‘</('\. 

W eiieevlaiis, (emperor of (Germany) dc- 
posyl, 11 . 122. 

Weregild, or comnnitalion for murder, 
rules of, i. 147- amoiml for thaucs 
or nobles .nmmg the Anglo-Saxons, 
n. -for a e(|pl or jieasanl, iJUl. 
hiteloeke, obsein .itioii ol)* on the 
hulk of our statuO' law, li. 471, 
vole— his injsiakt' Concerning ihe 
three (ofthi' leahn flelcrnmied, 
in. 1,'>7,158, /c)/c,s. 

M lelilVc, (.lohii) iiiilucm i' of the jirin- 
eij)h‘s of, in re^tl^ulllMg lh(“ powei of 
the clergy in I'aigland, ii. 357, 35H 
—their prohahh' iiilluem’c, in elleefl 
ing the .ibiililion *01'vilh nage, 2(^5. 

2l)U. 

^^lltlain, (fluke of Ntnniaiidy) eon- 
(puTs laigl.iiid, II. Ill) his comhiet 
al lust luodeiate, 121 - aftcrwauls 
more iManiiieal, ilnd .—eonlisealcs 
l.iighsh pioperiN, 42 1—de\a''late'. 
^ Olkshiie and llie New I'oresl, 42,5, 
12()—Ills domains, 127 —Ins merce¬ 
nary troops, 42i'<—e^ahlisluis llic 
fdidal system in laigluid, 12 ')- -pre- 
si'natioii of public jasiee dining his 
leigii, 430—aeeouul ol Ins laws, 
442, 143. 

M niton, slalule oi, in. 2.51. 

^\ isi)iiy, oi'dmanees ol’, iii. .308. 

M itU-iiageinot, or assembly of wise 
men, how composed, ii. 388—ipia- 
liliealioti.s for a seat in that eouncil, 
i/'id. 

M’oinen, exelmled horn tiie throne of 
i'ranci' by the Salic law, i. ol, 0.5 — 
and from inheiiliiig the lands assign¬ 
ed In the Saliaii I’laiiks, on then 
eompu'vl oi'tianl. I 1.5—hut not fioni 
lands siili.setpieiilly acipiired, dud .— 
liow tiHMled by the ancient tii'rmaii', 
dnil. no/c 1—did not inherit liols, 
103, uo/e. 

\\ c)o),fiinvvronghlj exported IVom I'.ng- 
laiid, III. 377, 381—penalties on sm h 
exportalion, 381, ami no/r. 

Woollen mamifaelurcs of J'laiiders, iii. 
37,5—causes of then being earned 
into I'inglaiid, 37i'), ami no/c in- 
irodiiccii lliere by tlie Flemings, 

.378, j/n/epiogiess o| the Krig- 
li'li woollen laanufactiues, .■;79—re- 
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gulations concerning their export,! 
381. I 

Worms. See Diet of Worms. 

Writing, an accomplishment possessed 
by few, in the dark ages, 329, 330. 


Yorkshire, devastated by William the 
Conqueror, iii. 425, 426. 

1 


Y I 

Yorkists, civil wars between, and the 
Lancastrians, lii. 292. 


Zisca, (John) character and achieve¬ 
ments of, 11 . 144,145. 


THE END. 
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